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V0L..XIV. 


THE BOOKS ON MY TABLE. 

Ijy MORGAN RATrLER. 

Of Hamlet* 

** ^ Ecstasy, 

Fantastic Dotage, Madness, IJrenzy, Rapture 

Of mere Imagination, diflfer partly 

From Melancholy, which is briefly thus: 

A mere commotion of the Mind —overcharged 
With Fear and Sorrow, first began i’ th’ brain. 
The seat of Reason ; and from thence derived 
As suddenly into the heart, the seat 
Of our affections.”— Ford’s Lovers, 



S^jtfiESPEARE has written plays, an^ 
these plays were acted; and they suc¬ 
ceeded; and by their popularity ibe 
author achieved a competency, In 
whicli lie was enabled to retire fronf 
the turmoils of a theatiabal life to the 
enjoyment of a friendj^ society and 
liis own thoughts. I well 

convinced, it is impApible* that any 
one of Shvikespeare*s dramatic works— 
^and especially of his tragedies, touch- 
Tlig one of which I mean to speak — 
ever could be satisfdbtorily represented 
upon the stage. Laying aside all other 
reasons, it would be, in the first place, 
necessary to have a company such as 
was never yet assembled and no money 
could at any time have procurgd — a 
company, namely, in whkh every actor 
should be a man of mind and feeling; 
for in these dramas every part is a 
character, fashioned by the touch of 
Genius; and, therefore, every part is 
Important. But of no^play is this more 
strictly true than k is of that strange, 
and subtle, and weird-work, Hamlet, 
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The heartach, 

And the thousand natural shocks the flesh 
is heir to 

human infirmities, human afflictions, 
and supernatural agency, are so blended 
—questions and considerations of Me¬ 
lancholy, of Pathology, Metaphysics, 
and ^Demonology, are so intertangled 
—the powers of man’s Will, which are 
well nigh almighty, and the dictates of 
inexorable Fate, are brought into such 
•an appalling yet dim colliyon, that tp 
wrin ijLa m eaning from a worJ^'^^e in- 
scrutablS^^Sfpfires the exercise 
faculty, and renders ii necessary 
not an incident should. escape the 
observation, that not a word should be 
passed over, without being scanned 
curiously. 

Hamlet is, even radre peculiarly tlian 
Learjftx Macbeth ^ or Othello, a play for 
the study. And not this alone; for 
it is, in good sooth, a work for the 
high student, who, through the earnest¬ 
ness of his Love, the intensity of his 
Thoughts, the pervading purity*of his 
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Reason, and the sweep and grasp ol 
Ids Im i^ination, is, ^le while he reads, 
always lliulled by kinGied inspiutipns 
— sometimes visited by dreams, and 
jl^J^l^nblessed by visions To speak 

Hamlet is essentially a 
thi^^dent of Genius And 
Geiiuis,* i ^i$der with Co|^iidge, to 
• ne tV actio>i;(^iOf Imagination and Uea- 
sQii^tbe in^^t faculty of intellectual 
man, as comt^islmguished from Un¬ 
derstanding, that interprets for us the 


various phenomena ot the world in 
which we Itve, giving to each its object- 
' ivity. M * Colei idge di^s not go far 
enough in this his description of Ge¬ 
nius <It IS the action of Reason and 


Inngination, teinpeied, and regulated, 
niid contiolled, and affected by the 
Ihideist mding foi the instinct of 
Ueason is to contradict the Under- 


sta^nig, and to strip what we call 
lubstaueps? and our sensations with re- 
soect to them, of their fantasies, and 
tnis^iction of Reason and Imagination 
obviously must become, with reference 
to the rest of mankind, madpess—if it 
be not cognis lut of conventional real¬ 
isms — if It be not operated upbn by 
worldly circumstances, which exercise 
an attractive power to prevent it fiom 
wandeiiiig fiocn the sphere in which we 
move, or aie, haply, “crawling 'twixt 
eaith and heaven.” This, I fancy, will 
reconcile all the notions that have been 


wisely uttered with respect to Genius 
— notions which are severally true — 
but none in themselves wholly true 
Coleridge declares, “ Genius must 
have Talent as its complement and im¬ 
plement, just 3*3 in like manner Ima¬ 
gination must have Fancy In short, 
the higher intellectual powers can^only 
act through a coi responding energy of 
the lower.” 


Now Talent, he himself tells us, lies 
m the Understanding, and, tlierefore, 
may be Hihented, by which he must 
mea**, an apt organic confor»nation, 
and a hippy mental disposition to a 
(particular talent — such as that for 
painting, or singing, oi play-acting, or 
any fantastic mechanical ait—may 
be inherited, of the which, the most 
extraordinaiy instances arc recorded 
•But this IS beside the subject To 
proceed. if Talent, which Iietf* in the 
Understanding, be essential to Genius, 
it follows that Experience and Time, 
and the sane use of the physical or¬ 
gans with respect to the external world, 
are iSecessary to Gemus, and thus it 


l-luiy. 

IS we can concui witli Johnson in the 
opinion, not th|t Genius is “a know¬ 
ledge 9 f the use of instruments^” but 
that tlys divine knowledge is one of 
Its noblest attiibutes: and we can as¬ 
sent to the proposition, that “ Genius 
is the philosophy of liumai*i life ” So 
U IS, but it IS much more also. The 
^eiy fiibt step of leal plalosophy is the 
passing from without mete self—the 
annihilation, so to spea^, of the self- 
selfishw And thus can I, without going 
bejond the limits of my description, 
assent to these downright piactical 
Views of It, and yet, at th^ same tune, 
agiiTC widi Coleridge, that “all Genius 
IS metimhysical, because the ultimate 
end of Genius is ideal, however it may 
be actualised by incidental and acci¬ 
dental circumstances ” 

After this explanation, I may go on 
to repeat that Hamlet is essentially a 
work for the student of Genius, who, 
as a necessary consequence of liis di¬ 
viner intellect, is devoted to those sad 
and solemn themes of Research and 
Labour that encumber and enwrap our 
mortal existence , and whose mysteries 
(vam though it be!) he must, with a 
fond despan, to the last struggle to 
unveil Such aie the phenomena of 
our own being, oui ** fearful and 
wondeiful” construction—Birth, Life, 
Death — the secrets of the Grave — 
the dread Hereafter, and the dreams 
that It may bring— the powers of our 
own Will — the “are they not dli- 
mitabfe, and ought they not to be 
c nnipotent our own minds and 
fuculiies viewed, dissected, poied over 
pathologitaHy, considered in every 
state, fiom health to disease in its 
most due God, Destiny, Free¬ 

will, Duty^tiit. obstinate questionings 
of the spint, touciiing llie realism and 
the phantasmal fotins of things — and 
all such othei muieis of feaiful an^’ 
foiloiii speculation, and together with 
these, moreover, all arts and sciences 
that minister thereunto, that flitter im 
with the possibility of elevating our¬ 
selves above the conditions of our hu¬ 
manity, and achieving a satisfactory 
solutnn of the doubts that torture us, 
and that, by sublimating our thoughts, 
by spiritualising our minds, by accus¬ 
toming them to wander free from all 
corporeal considerations and volitions, 
by drawing us so constantly into a 
world of shadws, do actually make 
us sceptical of every thing m this world 
wherein we have our being These 
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are the studies that make bloodless the 
face tfnd plough the de^ wrinkle into 
the bfow of youth; tli^e are th^ stu¬ 
dies that make sad the heart of man 
with the vanity of vast knowledge, with 
bootless aspirations, with fond longings ; 
the&e are tne^tudies 

" That cloud Jthe mind, that fire the ^ 
brain," 

that aie witheKng to mortals — »u6vk* 
^^oro7s» 

Now this leads me to observe, that 
the student of Genius hnds in Hamlet • 
the man d kindred spirit—in Hamlet 
the play, a subject for study, a«dlog<9tis 
to those others whereof I have^ipoken, 
and with which he is familiar; and 
when, with reverential Love, which is 
the first faculty of men and angels (for 
the seraphim, angels of Love, are de- 
claied to be tlie highest in the Celestial 
Hierarchy — and here on Earth, be it 
remembered, that for the Love which 
beat in Mary Magdalen's bosom all 
lier sins weie forgiven her by the 
Sa\iour), and with earnest knowledge, 
t/mt student has studied that Hamlet, 
he will yet find himself at the end, as 
after those other labours, afBicted with 
the sickness of Desire ungratified — 
with the hollow-heartedness of Doubt 
— with the sensation of having been 
acted upon by an inscrutable power 

Consider Hamlet in whatsoever light 
you will. It stands quite alone — most^ 
pecilfiarly apait, from every other play 
of Shakespeare's A vast deal has 
been written upon the subject, and bj| 
a great number of commentators—by 
men born in different countries—edu¬ 
cated after diffeient fashions —moving 
in different grades of so^teW—bred to 
the puisuit of different p'lofessions, avo¬ 
cations, occupations, from necessity or 
choice — gifted with different intellec- 
ftsal powers — possessing learning of 
different species, and in different de¬ 
grees— and, finally, born in different 
ages of the world, yet it requires no 
very earnest examination and reflection 
to satisfy one's mind that, up to the 
present moment, little indeed has been 
wiuten to the puipose. Atfiis^> this 
seemed <!trange Contemplating the 
labours of a miscellaneous multitude, 

I was surprised that the seveial de¬ 
ficiencies of the one individual had 
not been successively supplied by the 
others — that each haJ not, after his 
lights and informatton, been enabled 
to furnisli some valuable contribution 


\o the general stock, which, by the 
agency of somes ^astic hand, might 
have ere now been moulded into a 
mass, well proportioned, clearly de¬ 
veloped, available and sati^ctoiy to 
the ordinary student: and ror tlM%last 
work the inspiration oLGomus would 
not have*been required. But upon 
thinking more deeply, afld m a wiser 
spirit, because with a more reverential 
consideration of the author, I became 
conscious that a true comment on 
Hamlet could no mq^ be the product 
of labour by a number of minas, than 
could the astounding dramf^itself be 
bom as it is, a harmonious and com¬ 
plete creation, otherwise than Ry the 
throes of one all-sufficing Intelligence. 
As a single soul inspired the work, so 
should a single soul be breathed through 
the comment; and it should be, more¬ 
over, of a kindred order. The partial 
labours of a number of commentators 
produce merely bundles of sentences 

— sand without lime —things incon¬ 
gruous and worthless, because they are 
interpenetrated by no binding and do- 
miimnt spuit. When we peiceive and 
acknowledge this, as we needs must, 
the marvel ceases: the failure of the 
multitude was inevitable We might 
liope to see a second Sffakespeare, if 
the world had ever jproduced a com¬ 
mentator worthy of Hamlet The qua¬ 
lities and faculties such a man should 
possess would be, indeed, ^ rare in 
then separate excellence, wonderful in 
their combination " Such a man as 
Shakespeare imagined in him to whom 
his hero bequeathed the task of 

Reporting him and his cause anght 

To the unsatisfied,"— 

such a man as Horatio, the profound 
scholai and the peifect gentleman, 
might have done it; but where in the 
actual world, that bolds nothing of 
unmixed purity, can be founi!f^“^ man 
pObsesTlUg'i L!y»aheai t so bold And\en- 
tle—the feelings so exquisitely rehne^ 

— the deep knowledge of man, and o^ 
all human learning—the proud exemp¬ 
tion from the weaknesses and passions 
of frail mortals, that should qualify 
him for such a task sAlas 1 nowhere^ 
But although we may not hope to see 
such a^aragon upon earth, yet is it a 
gracious and a pleasing labour to add 
to the heap of materials already piled 
foi his use; and, therefore, even I, an 
humble woi shipper of Shakespeare's 
gemus, now venture to put forth some 
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remarks upon this his most 

subtle and difficuw work. They are 
feeble indications of ideas that have 
flashed across, or possessed my mind, 
the while I surrendered myself to the 
nie|^ncho^ delight of poring over the 
play. AlU I can hope is, that per- 
adventure they, in some esort, may 
possfbly serve as hints of theories, ca¬ 
pable of being wrought into things 
really and convincingly true and good, 
by men of learning and ability^ 

And now, without further prefoce, I 
address myself to my task. 

1 haH: said, that amongst Shake¬ 
speare’s plays Hamlet standi quite 
alone!’ True, there is a class to which 
it may be appropriately referred ; but, 
even^here, 1 conceive it essentially and 
esoterically preserves its separateness : 
in other wordS, it is of the same order, 
but not of the same essence, with its 
fellows. These are, Othello^ Romeo 
and Juliet, Cymbelitie, King Lear, 
Macheilu Were I to venture upon 
designating them as a class, 1 would 
borrow an epithet from Wordsworth, 
without applying it precisely iif the 
same manner, and style them “Dramas 
of the Imagination.” 

They are obviously distinct from all 
the other plays ; they are of a higher 
and subtler quality, a more sublime 
and universal character, than the clas¬ 
sical or the historical plays (I, of course, 
make no reference to the comedies) ; 
they are dramas that relate to man, 
and not to men — to the Lord of the 
Creation, considered abstractedly from 
all accessories and circumstances which 
would individualise him quite, give 
him not alone a personal but a local 
idiosyncracy—and not to the demigod 
or demon of one particular age, or 
climate, or country, or caste of human 
beings. They are psychological dra¬ 
mas ; their theme is the Mind of 

• Man.,bis Reason,Understanding, Will, 

IJjyJers, Passions. of 

certain Circumstances of the external 

• world upon these serve to actual ise 
and displ^ them, and so create the 
drama. To effect this metaphysical 
exhibition, the agency of some brief, 
dry, 'cold, and, in other hands, in- 

• capable story of human life, or frag¬ 
ment of a story — some • 

" Tale of Love and Sorrow, 

Of faithful Love, enduring Truth,” 

or the opposite, or some quaint legend 
of sopernatural agency, or snatch of an 
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old ballad on one driven distraught by 
filial cruelty, it enough for Shakespeare. 
Little* cares he^for the intrinsic value 
or congruity of the scanty materials 
that he seizes: he has seen that they 
be sufficiently vague to leave him un¬ 
embarrassed by details *of the earth 
earthy, and is sure to make them po¬ 
tent for the one great dbject he has in 
view, and to which every thing else is 
“ but subsidiary. The^ probability of 
the story is to him a matter of no con¬ 
sideration ; nay, he seems rather to 
, delight in choosing subjects on which 
the improbable marcli of the physical 
ewents s^iall contrast strangely with the 
now exquisite, now appalling truth, of 
the mental developements. In other 
tragedies in which he assumed the fet¬ 
ters of history, his fidelity to character 
and costume, in its wisest sense, of 
men who flourished, and the circum¬ 
stances in which they lived, and moved, 
and had their being,is right marvellous. 
But in these dramas of the Imagina¬ 
tion, the stories of three — Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Cymbeline, are impos¬ 
sible ; the stories of tlie remaining 
three improbable, to an extent which 
renders them all but impossible. And 
yet, why attempt to draw distinctions 
amongst things wherein there can be, 
in truth, no difference? — all are alike 
physically and morally impossible. 
This must be obvious to every body 
who may contemplate them, even in- 
’ vested as they are with all the witchery 
of divinest poesy, and rendered earnest, 
hnd awful, and soul-searching, by the 
"interfusion of all of appropriate passion 
and power which the world we live in 
and the wojild of spirits could supply. 
It is rather difficult, then, to conceive 
that ihe Tact escaped the observation of 
the Magician who picked up the dry, 
bare materials, to work his spell withal, 
or that he selected them such as tKjy 
visibly, essentially, and unalterably 
were, without some special object. 
Ay, certainly it is difficult: but com¬ 
mentators delight in difficulties; and 
inffnitely more, I do believe, in diffi¬ 
culties they create, than in those they 
oveftome. The first flatter them with 
the show of originality; the second 
could only confer on them the noto¬ 
riety of singularity. They have, ac¬ 
cordingly, exhausted a vast deal of re¬ 
search in accusing, and now convicting, 
and again acquitting Shakespeare, of 
mistating things*which he, in sooth, 
invented — of failing to work out a 
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moral which he never|mnant to draw, 
or intimate an intention to convey— 
of committing (to borrow the hmguage 
of the old sentence-juggler, Johnson) 
“ faults too evident for detection and 
too gross for aggravation,’’ when these 
faults lay inherent in the story, and 
were in no sort to be avoided—of being 
guilty of inaccunicies, anachronisms, 
and blunder^t, winch could not be,* 
since all such are relative; and here 
they had nothing accurate, or hxed, or 
determined, to which they could refer^ 
The very selection of the subject-matter 
of the Plots ought to have gu^rded4he 
Poet against such criticisms :«they are 
most disgustingly absurd—worse even 
tlian the comments on the InsCiluteSf 
which Pantagruel characterised with a 
coarse but quaint felicity, that would 
make one stop the nostrils in deference 
to the learned giant’s judgment, could 
he do so the while he enjoyed a hearty 
laugh. In four of the tragedies, Shake¬ 
speare adopts antique and isolate fa¬ 
bles, which bring him back lo a period 
so remote that every thing is phan¬ 
tasmal— even Time is a shadow. In 
another, he takes some snatches of a 
wild and barbaresque tale — that is 
Othello; and in Romeo and Juliet^ he 
founds his exquisite drama of Love 
and Fate upon the catastrophe of an 
old and fond tradition. From the very 
circumstances, then, of his choice, I 
maintain that he set himself free from* 
all the ordinary observances with respect 
to climate, country, manners, costumA 
and.so forth — he passed into the land 
of Dream, far beyond all standards for 
such matters — he dealt with the heart 
and brain of man, with “ the seat of 
our reason and the seat our affec¬ 
tions.” The only practical comment¬ 
ators, then, upon these, the most august 
ol^his creations, should be the Meta¬ 
physician and the Pathologist. 

Flinging aside for the present your 
carping critics, I would now proceed 


to call attentior^ I) consequences that 
miist necessarily follow from the choice 
of the materials. First to the scholar’s 
eye that penetrates the ouUvard show 
of things, and can perceive and 4 ;om- 
prehend the one idea which forms the 
initiativcflof the method* pursu^ with 
respect lo them, there must be a genial* 
similarity between these plays and the 
ancient Greek drama. In either case, 
the th?me of the story is purely mythic 
—a homeless fable, pr a legend haunt¬ 
ing some spot like the spirit of its 
dream ; the subject of the (fbet is the * 
soul and passions of man, stripped of 
the idiosyncracy they might "derive 
from the peculiar conformation of the 
mass of clay which was their instru¬ 
ment or their victim. Being both 
creations psychologicaf, they treat of 
the mind, healthy and diseased—of the 
passions, urgent for good or evil— of 
the will, weakly, or potent to a miracle 
amongst the children of earth — of fa¬ 
culties, perverted, or devoted to the 
noblest uses. The Good and Evil 
wfllch concurrently exist in every thing, 
like tlTe plus and minus in a quadratic 
radical, are as calmly and as irre- 
fragably displayed as they severally 
would be in an equatfbn, aAer the 
manner in which you worked it. Im¬ 
pulses and motives are exhibited, as 
acting upon the mind according to 
their proper powers; and there, conse¬ 
quently, cannot be, in any case, what 
the commentators would regard as a 
moral. For, if we consider of it, how 
could there? It would go to prove 
there W'as no mixed nature, no freedom 
of Will: some beings should be all 
perfect; and Good in the world 

“ Should bold its icy current and com¬ 
pulsive course, 

And keep due on.” 

Tliere would then, too, be no Fete, no ' 
Fortun^iiRi^jqjVe ourselves somef^es 
make, sometimes mar both, dl they do^ 


• The word Method {ftih'hos) being of Grecian origin, first formed and applied 
by that acute, ingenious, and accurate people, to the purposes of Scientific arrange, 
ment, it is in the Greek language tltet we must seek for its primary and fundamental 4 
signification. Now, in Greek, it literally means a toa*/, or path of ^ransiu Hence, 
tbe first idea of Method is a progressive transition from one step, in any course, to* 
another; and where the word Method is applied w^h reference to many such tran¬ 
sitions in continuity, it necessarily implies a Principle of Unity with Progression. 
But that which unites and makes many things one in the mind of man, must be an 
act of the mind itself—manifestation of intellect, and not a spontaneous and un¬ 
certain production of circumstances. This act of the Mind, then — this leadin^^ 
thought—this “my ndte” of the harmony—this ^‘subtile, cementing, subterraneous * 
power (borrowing a phrase from tbe nomenclature of legislation), we may not inaptly 
call the Initiative of all Method, 
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us. They are, in a<&th, with us, and 
in ttSf and of us. Vet we falleby 
them; not (to speak in the tone of 
forlorn merriment, which, peradven- 
t|ire,r/or the wise man best befits such 
subjects) by any suicidal operation or 
spontaneous cexnbuslion, Wt by the 
' conflict with others, in which the weaker 
spirit must always be quelled, or by 
the crash of circumstances, which, phy- 
sical in their origin, and partly physical 
in their Quality, dq yet act like a moral 
earthquake, laying all things prone — 
' the uus];lI''oes and the intellect of an 
Alexander, and the congenital baseness 
of a Thersites. In every great character, 
in every great event, there is a tinge of 
Fatalifim; and it is a dominant tinge, 
colouring all. This is most especially 
to be observed in the stories of Alex¬ 
ander, Ceesar, and Napoleon, the 
Earth's true demigods — in the men 
whom Nature, in the labour of centu¬ 
ries, produced with its dearest throes, 
and could not suffer to expire without 
a convulsion. And as in every great 
character and in every great event^so 
is there in every great work, a tihge of 
Fatalism. The plays of Shakespeare, 
whereof I speak, are the greatest works 
the world ha5 yet known. 

We know the misty sketches of 
dreams upon which the Englishman 
has written; they might be, in the 
modem vulgar parlance, styled Gothic. 
The pirns whereon the Greeks wind 
their weird-story are classic, small in 
number, inflected after the fancy of the 
poet, but that only—the glorious ima¬ 
gination of Prometheus, the first cham¬ 
pion and martyr of Liberty—“ the tale 
of Troy divine"—the fated House of 
the Labdacidae;—these are the themes 
of all the Greek Dramatists. 1 shall 
have little to do practically save with 
the first of them, in every sense — 
* Aischylus. 

We have a complcf^^tri'-^y from 
^schyltfs. Now, it is a fkncy of mine, 
** that Shakespeare's psychological dramas 
and the ancient Greek dramas do alike 
eeverally resolve themselves into to* 
hleaux —(I regret being obliged to use 
^ the spurious word, but I fear there is 
none in our native English adequate 
to convey the same meaning). This 
tableau^ whether partaking of the qua¬ 
lities of Painting or of severer Sculp¬ 
ture, is, to my mind, a sort of embodi¬ 
ment of the moral resolution of tlie 
Drama : it is the be-all and the 
end-all,^' up from which and down to 


which every tl^ng ca;i be traced. It 
is the result of^he dominant human 
passion, or mental aberration, or su¬ 
pernatural agency, actualised by cir¬ 
cumstances. It is the expressed result 
in ft particular case of the^ idea (using 
idea as the correlative of Igw, and, 
therefore, as a rule laid down) — of 
the idea upon which the drama was 
^constructed, which creates its unity, 
and regulates its progression through 
the throng of circumstances up to its 
.fulfilment. It is the practical sub¬ 
ject-matter of the play, as it would 
meet the, outward eye. There is the 
murder,<or the sacrifice, with its cha¬ 
racter, actors, and victims displayed : 
that existed in the physical world — it 
is a thing to be seen; the poet saw it 
with the visionary eye, the whilst, most 
probably in childhood, he heard the 
mythic legend of the primal gods, or 
of the doomed demigods of his race, 
or lay thrilled with a pleasurable awe 
as his nurse whispered him the witch- 
story of “ Macbeth with the bloody 
hand or he read of Lear or Othello 
at his mother’s knee ; or, probably 
enough, a sculptured group may have 
furnished forth immediately the theme 
of an ^.schylean Drama. The how, 
and why, and wherefore this so-depic- 
tured event came to pass, it is the 
province of the play to detail and ex¬ 
plain. We have, as I observe, a com¬ 
plete trilogy from iEschylus; and thence 
1 take my illustration. The Dramas, 
|n their order, are the Agamemnon^ 
the Chdephora^ the Eumenides. The 
murder of ^he triumphant “King of 
Men ” under his own roof-tree, the 
sacrifice of Clytemnestra, the purifica¬ 
tion of the Ayenger from blood-guilti¬ 
ness in its most appalling form, and 
tlie compact between the venerable 
Goddesses and the tutelar Divinizes 
of Athens, are the themes of the tri¬ 
logy ; and each of thesq is embodied 
in its own tableau* At the close of 
the first (v, 245), by means of the 
eccyclc7na~~%%uffnr^tAt or —the 

interior of the fatal bathing apartment 
wa^' displayed; and there lay Aga¬ 
memnon a corpse, and over him stood 
Clytemnestra the Murderess, and her 
Pammour. In the Chdiphorm^ Orestes 
is seen, in like manner, standing over 
the corpses of his mother and ^gisthus 
(v. 946). Th&se are subjects purely 
for sculptured groups; as, indeed, 
were always the tableawe presented by 
means of the eccyckma ; as, for ex- 
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ainpl^ again» in the ^ntigone of So¬ 
phocles, wherein Creon appears witti 
(lead Eurydice in his arms; and tlie 
Ajax^ wherein the body of the dis¬ 
tracted hero, surrounded by slaiigti- 
tered sheep, was exliibited. There 
were never more than three or four 
figures. But iti the E»meni(/e$ we have 
an exception; there is a large group— 
too large for She eccyclema a hundred-s 
fold — and yet* properly, were it at all 
embodied by art, a sculptured group: 
Orestes, the blood-stained suppliant— 
the Goddess of Wisdom presiding—* 
the Eternal Furies—and th^ Go^ of 
Life, and Poesy, and Light,’*ps advo¬ 
cate for tlie Avenger. Into these ta^ 
bleaux severally, the plays of the trilogy 
(and into the last the three plays—but 
that is beside my purpose) resolve 
themselves. The psychological dramas 
of Shakespeare invariably include, at 
the last, a tableau terminating all 
and to which, and from which, every 
thing can be traced. Fate, the Inexor¬ 
able, has been satisfied : the theorem 
has been worked out for good or evil. 
The tableau is the expressed solution 
of the tfieorem, and the Drama is its 
proof. In Hamlety ‘‘the quarry that 
cries, on, havoc! ”— in Othello, “ the 
tragic loading of the bed ”— in Romeo 
andJulkty the bloody sepulciire gorged 
with the brave and beautiful, the youn^ 
and lovely — in Cy/wfee/iwe, the gentle 
reunion, after many and sore trials,® 
of lovers and kinsfolk long parted — 
in Lear, the apparition of the fathet 
with his murdered darling — in AIac~ 
heth, the ghastly liead, Qie grinning 
mockery of fiend-fostered Ambition — 
these, with their accessories, do sever¬ 
ally form the tableaux; and they are 
to the Greek tableaux as pictures would 
be to sculptured groups; for there be 
not a few personages, all of which are 
essentially important to express the 
story of the event, but there be many, 
and of these the greater number are 
sketches. The Greek tableaux have 
all the stern, cold realism, of chiselled 
marble—the Shakespearean, much of 
the glow of painting, and someiking 
of the phantasmal character of its 
groups; bothfTiowever,we apprehend, 
must have been objects of great care 
and interest in the original representa*. 
tions. We know that this was the 
case on the Athenian ^age; I believe 
i^^^ost Iiave been so upon the early 
English, when “ Masques and Tri¬ 
umphs ’’ were held in high repute by 


the wise and greaf, as wc Iiave ahund- 
anj: reason to* know they were in 
“ Eliza’s golden reign.’* Sliakesjieare's 
plays, too, are replete with tableaux, 
which might be made higl^ efiq^tive. 
Many of the very short dialogues, in 
scenes tl^at shift presgnlly, were ob¬ 
viously introduced only to exptain—• 
to serve as posies to tahleaitx. The 
reader of Shakespeare will understand 
this, the mere play-goer can know no¬ 
thing about it; he rarely sees more 
than two-thirds of flie characters and 
of the scenes in a drama: facl, he • 
enjoys little more than the moiitliii>g 
of certain extracts, selected by incom¬ 
petent persons. 

It is by embodying and expressing 
tableaux such as these, or the incarna¬ 
tion of a Feeling, or » Passion, or a 
legendary Spirit, from its attributes, 
that the arts of Sculpture and Painting 
become united with Poesy. Unless 
they can effect this, and be capable, 
after the manner Dick Tinto wished— 
0 T> I shou|,d say, imagined—his sketch 
toN>e, they are nothing worth; and 
those who made them, no better than 
fantastic stone-cutters, or painters and 
glaziers, misemploying their craft in 
making idle daubings upon canvass. 

It is, of all affectation of useless know¬ 
ledge, the most paltry; though, from 
its very paltriness, it be little, if at all 
mischievous, to prate about difficulties 
overcome, of handicraft achievements 
in these matters—“the delicate chisel¬ 
ling of the stone, the fine classic flow 
of the drapery, the exquisite colouring, 
the masterly handling, the grand draw¬ 
ing, the mighty genius displayed upon 
bits,” together witli the rest of the 
anthology of cant phrases in which 
your chimpanzee critic pufis out his 
article, with “ an empty noddle and a 
brow severe.” Pah! “ it smells in 
the nostrils.” Unless a picture or a • 
piece be capable and Jell 

a story, and ^leart-home st9ry, it is 
but coloured canvass or a chiselled* 
stone. 

Next, 1 would draw attention to the 
fact, that in dramas like unto these of « 
which I have spoken, that are founded 
upon a tableau, there is (I care not 
how wild may be the story) a realism, 
which the physical nature of the tablmu, 
whether expressed, or capable of being 
imhodied by any man at the instant, 
might seem to lend to them. JVlou- 
over, they are necessarily of a homo¬ 
geneous character, and, therefore, arc 
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calculated to conveyi^to the mind the 
impression of a perfect work, and,to 
leave it quite satisfied with the con¬ 
clusion, be it for the parties wherein 
the tgle in^its progress has interested 
you fortunate or miserable. 

The mind ofjiim who composed the 
'workj^nd of him who reads it, must 
be alike impressed with a sense of 
fatalism; which, though it be awful, 
is yet wholesome and pleasutrfble to 
the Imagination. In illustration of 
tliese doctrines I Ifave been propound- 
' ing,. per.:iit me to refer to siingie 
examples, taken from tlie numerous 
works'"of writers wlio each enjoy a 
mighty reputation, not alone in their 
own countries, but througliout Europe 
—I mean, Sir Walter Scott and Victor 
Hugo. The examples 1 take are not 
dramas in form—they are not divided 
into acts and scenes — but they are, 
nevertheless, in the essence, dramatic : 
they are what dramas might be, if ad¬ 
dressed to the mind of a man struck 
blind. The physical show,of the se¬ 
veral characters is described; 'ihe 
scenery is painted in “words that have 
hues*^—words rich in the magic of 
associations and memories, instead of 
being shadowed forth by a cold art 
upon canvass; actions and events, in 
like manner, are described with a 
poet’s illimitable powers, and so con¬ 
jured up before the visionary eye, in¬ 
stead of being represented on a narrow 
stage by poor creatures with painted 
faces and fantastic garments. And 
this is the difference: in one case, the 
drama is addressed to the mind and to 
the outward eye; in the other, it is 
addressed to the mind alone. 

The romances I speak of are the 
Bride of Lammermoor and ^otre 
Darne de Paris. The first is, in my 
judgment, pre-eminently the most 
' Shakespearean of Sir W. Scott’s works. 
I do not think I can gjy^^t-Wglier or 
more a|fpropriate praise. And this, it 
' will be remembered, was constructed 
upon a tableau of four figures — a 
tableau that might have been repre¬ 
sented by the eccydema. There is the 
^ Master of Ravenswood, the brave, the 
true, the noble-liearted, who loves with 
all the overweening, the dtesperate, 
world-defying fondness, of one who 
has chosen very waywardly, and taken 
for his mate a gentle creature merely, 
whom he may cherish, protect, and ele¬ 
vate—who loves with all the fervour of 
the intellectual man, whose Will is in¬ 


domitable, who^ spirit never knejs llie 
chilling touch-of^eav. There is Lucy, 
who has fell the glory of that purest 
and most ennobling love, and returns 
it with the intensest worship of the 
heart. You dote upon her^s you read 
her story, even as the Master might; 
for tlie whole business of her existence, 
apart from her persecutors, is grateful 
^'love! There is the repyesentation of 
cold, blind, inapplicable Duty, in the 
person of the Presbyterian Minister; 
and in the Mother there is an imbodi- 
inent of that spirit of Evil so constantly 
to J)e encountered upon Earth, which 
cannot eedure tlie pure unconventional 
happiness of others, apd that is ever 
in its restless malignity disposed to be 
miserable itself,that it may make others 
miserable. 

Now, mark the effect produced 
upon this particular work of Scott’s, 
by the origin and mode of its con¬ 
struction. Is it not, as a whole, the 
most harmonious in its parts, the most 
complete in its structure, of any one 
of the novels ? It is a most deep tra¬ 
gedy. You have, however, from the 
first, been prepared for a catastrophe 
of Death and Doom; and you rise 
from its perusal with satisfaction, with 
a calmed mind, because you feel that 
the worst is over, that the Master and 
his spirit’s mate “sleep well”—“no¬ 
thing can touch them further;” and 
^you know that your soul has been 
chastened and purified by tliat hea- 
jpenly sorrow in which there is no self¬ 
ishness. Of all the other novels, I 
cannot remember one at the close of 
which you are under the influence of 
the same feelings. In many, abound¬ 
ing, too, with passages of the intensest 
interest—such as Old Mortality —you 
rise from the conclusion, which is slo¬ 
venly, and abrupt, and unsatisfactory, 
like the breaking of a dream, vrith a 
sensation of uniest, if not of positive 
annoyance. Sir Walter Scott’s mind 
was essentially illogical; be could not 
reason. His attempt to write Napo¬ 
leon’s histoiy, and his miserable book 
on Demonology and Witchcraft, make 
this but loo evident, lie bad a rich 
but discursive imagination. He saw 
every thing as he oftentimes might the 
beloved scenery of his native land, 
through a mist which at one time 
rendered the features indistinct, and 
at another lent them a faery beauty. 
He was irregularly educated ; he had 
little classical knowledge, and less 
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of classic taste or fee1in|: indeed, he 
had lillie accurate knowledge upon 
any subject. He never read upon a 
system; his studies were never made 
to converge or concentrate upon one 
great object,^ He loved reading, yot 
for tlie powers it confers u])on man 
struggling to qvertop the fellow-men 
of his generation in this world, but 
because it enal^Ied him to conjure up , 
a world of his otvn : he was the minion 
of Romance, the ranger of the moun¬ 
tain and the heather; and they had 
from his infancy for him the choicest * 
impulses. He had a fine and happy 
sense of the beauties and the ^ndeur 
of external nature, a noble feeling of 
c!iivairy,and a power of pathos scarcely 
surpassed by that of Shakespeare or of 
Homer. But all this was in the Min¬ 
strelsy of the Scottish Bo7'der; and 
there never was any thing more since, 
in any one of his works, excepting 
only the Bride of Lammermoor. Scott 
had talent in the higliest degree, but 
not much of absolute Genius; whereof, 
as Coleridge observes, it is a good 
gauge, or criterion, to observe whether 
It progresses and evolves, or merely 
spins upon itself. 

The germ of every thing Scott has 
invented may be found in the Ballads. 
The sketches of all the characters he has 
created may be seen there; and tiiey 
are few; he proceeded in an inverted 
order from that of Shakespeare. Tii^ 
writer of Othello and Hamlet went from 
causes to results; he took Passion^, 
Faculties, and Feelings, and from 
these he made his man and fasliioned 
his life; he worked from'the <ibstract, 
as the Creator of all might do; he pos¬ 
sessed the almighty intelligence, and a 
portion of this, as he listed, he inspired 
into the mass of clay he took, or de¬ 
clared in his imagination, Scott, on the 
other hand, worked from the concrete; 
lie went back from results to causes; 
he availed himself of an impersonation 
made from an actual man and circum¬ 
stances of his life, with certain acces¬ 
sories furnished from the personalities, 
moral and pliysical, of other and 
mark-worthy events of their stor^ and 
tlience he came to shadow forth (Mginal 
and dominant Passions, Faculties,Feel¬ 
ings. It will be easily perceived, ac¬ 
cordingly, why it was that Shakespeare 
excelled, even in reference to his own 
works, in the characters which he cre¬ 
ated purely; and that Scott was most 
successful in the characters he de¬ 


scribed. Let me |be understood - to- 
mean by the chasaclers descidbed, the 
chaActers he has taken from history, 
dressed out in their attributes and me¬ 
mories, and made movers in^a scene; 
or the characters he had himself re¬ 
ceived his instructions for (to borrow 
a lawyer’# phrase), fronf personal ob¬ 
servation in the circle of his acquaint¬ 
ance and in humbler life. These the 
romancer might easily form to the pur¬ 
poses of his story. But Shakespeare 
drew his Othello and* Ham/c/ from no 
living model,from no tradition^ sketch; 
lie wrought them forth from'riis own 
brain. It may be observed, too, that 
Scott’s works are severally in the na¬ 
ture of collections of iraportraitures of 
passages in the external world, amd in 
human life; they are ^ol interpene¬ 
trated by one great principle which 
concentrates them upon an object, the 
which being once attained, the mind 
is satisfied with the whole. They are 
like an opera, in which there are many 
exquisite melodies and concerted piece.s, 
bu^ whicK has no pervading theme 
where^vith the senses and imagination 
should be always possessed, and on 
the successive developemenl of which 
the interest should be continuously in¬ 
creasing (as in Fidelio), until it ends 
with communicating that excitement 
which, for the moment, has raised you 
abo\’e the ordinary conditions of hu¬ 
manity ; and on which, therefore, your 
memory loves to repose. Hence it is, 

I should presume, that all the attempts 
to dramatise Scott’s novels have proved 
such lamentable failures. The only 
one which might have made a tragedy 
has, I believe, never been profaned ^ 
by the scissors of the playwright. Yet 
1 am not surprised at it: nobody but 
a man of high ability and delicate 
feeling could have done it; and with 
equal facility, and more honour, might, 
such ^person write a tragedy, which 
should oe'atlTnovvledged alWhis own. 
The Bj'ide of Lammermooi' is, I do 
say, a grand fusion of a Shakespearean 
Tragedy. Tlie diead spirit of the 
bleau on whicli it is founded is inter¬ 
fused throughout; the Fatalism, the* 
Supernatural Agency, the Mental Abei* 
ration,*whicli necessarily occur in all 
the psychological works of Shakespeare, 
are in it — the lore of the heart as to 
mankind in all stations of life — the 
sense and relish of fun, which is elec¬ 
trically potent upon the reader—the 
wild admixture of humour and the 
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most afflicting tragedy, as at the grave 
of Ophelia, are all tnere ! It is, if we 
will only consider it curiously, a diar- 
vellous work for Scott; and tnind, it 
is the on^ one made upon a tableau^ 
Thcf author of the second romance to 
which 2 would refer has, in a pre&ce, 
well explained how and uftder what 
' stale of feeling and inspiration a drama, 
or romance, should be composed < The 
one which he so introduces has been 
put forth in the right spirit: 

Un roman seldn lui nait, dVne fa 9 on 
< en <^uelq:ae sorte n^cessaire, avec tous 
ses chapitres; un drame nait avec toutes 
ses scenes. Ne croyez pas qu'il y ait 
rien d'arbitraire dans le uombre de par. 
ties dont se compose ce tout, ce mys* 
t^rieu*^ microcosme que vous appelez 
drame, ou romt^. La greife et la sou- 
dure prennent mal sur des muvres de 
cette nature, qui doiveut jaillir d’un seul 
jet et Tester telles quelles. Une fois la 
chose faite, ne vous ravisez pas, n y re- 
touchez plus. Une fois que le livre est 
public—une fois que le sexe de Tmuvre, 
virile ou non, a reconnu at proclame 
— une fois que Tenfaut a pou3s6 1?on 
premier cri, il est la voilH,«il est 
ainsi fait, pere ni mere n"y peuveut plus 
rien, il appartient a I'air et au soleil 
laissez le vivrg ou mourir comme il est. 
Votre livre, est-il manque? Tant pis. 
N*aJoutez pas de chapitres a un livre 
manque. 11 est incomplet. 11 fallait le 
completer en I’engendrant. Votre arbre 
estnou41 Vous ne le redresserez pas. 
Votre roman est phthisique, votre roman 
n’est pas viable ? Vous le uui rendrez 
pas le souffle qui lui manque. Votre 
drame est ne boiteuxl Croyez moi, ne 
lui mcttez pas de jambes de bois.*’ 

Tliese are Victor Hugo’s opinions 
respecting the mode after which a ro¬ 
mance should be sent forth, and he 
certainly has acted upon bis own fair- 
ideal with respect to Notre Dame de 
Paris. And it is, in the essence, as 
complete a dramatic wo rk gg any 
wrouglit forth by a Grefflt I'fagedian. 
jile says himself, he made it upon the 
word, ’ANAFKH — Fate, Of course, 
every great work of Fiction has been 
founded upon Fate: but he also made 
• it upon another word, from whence it 
tDok its peculiar form and colour; and 
that word, also inscribed upon ijjie wall 
of the dark student’s cell, is 'Ava^vi/a, 
whose causality upon the lives and for¬ 
tunes of all the leading characters is the 
minister of Fate. 1 say, leading charac¬ 
ters, to distinguish them from cliaracters 
which, in the Bride of La?nmamoor iitn\ 


Notre Dame de Pam, are rather^ ancil¬ 
lary than belong to the dramatic work¬ 
ing-out of the composition, and, in 
some sort, discharge the functions of the 
Chorus in a Greek Play, Tlie leading 
characters arc few, and upon all these 
the stern decrees of Fate are executed, 
through the agency apd impulses of 
^Avuyvtia — of Uucleanness, Lust, or, 
f let us mitigate the expression, animal 
Passion, Tlie KomanCe, too, is formed 
upon a tableau ; and a most fearful one. 
Tlie dark towers of the mystic ca- 
’ thedral frown upon the scene, which is 
in^ired by its terrible spirit, inscrut¬ 
able, b^t everywhere felt. Its own 
fumitiars, too, the familiars of that 
dread Gothic pile, are the prominent 
figures. It is prefigured and explained 
in the following passages. It is ful¬ 
filled at the last, when the poor little 
dancer of the Parvis is suspended from 
the gallows, with the executioner on 
her shoulders, and the devoted children 
of the cathedral—all three the victims 
of animal Passion — are contemplating 
the fearful group, ‘‘ ce groupe epou~ 
vantable de Phomme ct de la jeune Jille 
—de Paratgnee et de la tmuchey 

Dom Claude abim6 en lui.ni^me, ne 
r^coutait plus. Charinolue, en suivunt 
la direction de son regard, vit qu'il 
s etait fix4 machinnlement a la grande 
tbile d’araign^e qui tnpissait la lucarne. 
£n ce moment une mouche, etourdie 
ljue cherchait le soleil de Mars, vint se 
Jeter a travers ce filet et s’y englua. 
4/ Tebranlement de sa toile, T^nonne 
diaignee fit un mouvement brusque hors 
de sa cellule centrale, puis d’uu bond 
elle se pr6cipita sur la mouche, qu’ello 
plia 611 deux avec ses autennes de de- 
vant, tandis que sa trompe hideuse lui 
fouillait la tele. Pauvre mouche! dit 
le procureur du roi, en cour d'^glise; 
et il leva la main pour la sauver. L’archi- 
diacre, comme reveille en sursaut lui, 
retint le bras avec une violence con¬ 
vulsive. 

‘ * * Mahre Jacques/ 8*6cria-t-il, ‘ laissez 
faire la fatality.* 

Le procureur so retourna effar6; il 
lui semblait qu’une pince de fer lui avait 
ris labras. L'ccil du pretre ^tait fix6, 
agora, flamboyant, et restait attach^ au 
petit groupe horrible de la mouche et de 
lWign6e. 

“ ‘ Oh ! oui,’ continua le pretre, avec 
une voix qu’on eCit dit venir de ses en. 
tmilles, * voila un symbole de tout. Elle 
vole : elle est jdyeuse, elle vient de 
uui ti e, elle cherche le pnnteinps, le grand 
uir, la liberie; oh, uui! inuis qu'ello 
se heurte a la rosace fatale, ]'ara)gn6e 
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en aoit, I'mign^e hi(kase. Faurre 
dansease! pauvre moufifie pr^destin^e! 
Maitre Jaoqaes* laissez taine; c’eat ia fa¬ 
tality ! Uyiaa I Claude, tu ea I’araignye I 
Tu es la moucbe anaai! Tu volais a la 
science, a la lumiere, au aoleil, tu tx^avais 
aouci que d^rriver au grand air,*au 
grand jour do la verity ytemelle; ina|s 
en to precipitant vers la lucarne eblouis- 
sente, qui donne sur I’autre monde, sur 
le monde de 1§ clarte, de Tintelligence, e 
et de la scienc^, mouche aveugle \ doc- 
teur insense! tu n’avais pas vu cette 
subtile toile dWaign^e tendue par le 
destin entre la lumiere et toi! tu, t y es * 
jety a corps perdu, misyrable fou ! et 
maintenant tu le dybats, la tete brii^e, 
et les ailes arrachyes, entre lesantennes 
de fer de la fatality! Maitre Jacques, 
luaifre Jacques, laissez faire d’araignye !* ” 

Victor Hugo has written several 
dramas, and other novels, but nothing 
like Notre Dame de Paris ; which is 
decidedly a noble and an august com¬ 
position. A romance of the middle 
ages—it is in force, power, variety— 
gracefulness in the multifarious outline 
— grotesqueness occasionally wild yet 
harmonious—beauty, quaint and deli¬ 
cate beauty, in the details—and magni¬ 
ficence and massiveness in the whole— 
like unto one of lliose grand cathedrals 
in which these ages expressed their in¬ 
tellect, imbodied their genius. Formed 
upon the principle avayKfi, the ageflt 
ayecynicct and the tableau into which 
they resolve themselves to conclud# 
the tale, nothing can be more perfect, 
and, consequently, more simple, thsgi 
the structure of the plot. Fancy anft 
Imagination, and the powers of gor¬ 
geous illustrations, which in his other 
works run wild, are herein controlled 
to their appropriate purposes, and 
rendered most efficient. All his know¬ 
ledge, all his personal experience, all 
his learning, have been heafied upon 
the tableau of this romance; and, 
strictly guided by the Principle and 
the Agent I have mentioned, tiiey have 
in no sort encumbered it. But it is 
the one and only work of the man s 
life: his whole soul is there. Were 
we to estimate his capabilities4y the 
gauge of any other of his compositions, 
we should say that for him, and for a 
*oan of his time of life moreover, the 
work was miraculous. He is yet 
young. In the filling up of Notre 
Dame de Paris the faults are gUiring, 
the plagiaries inuumerous, and an¬ 
noying because useless, the author 
being always best when he depends 


ap«m himself; yqt the unity of the 
desipi, and the circumstance of his 
quamt knowledge—^architectural, and 
antiquarian, and historical—bis magic 
powers of expression, and l)is powers 
of delineating, in the spirit of a rifeta- 
physician and pathologist, the workings 
of the inward Mind, aS well as»mar- 
shulling before the eye the features of 
external Nature, being all rendered an- 
cillai y Ip that design, even the characters 
lie takes (which are in no sort original) 
compels you to forget every thing re¬ 
specting the materials and j^e mere 
process of construction, and to regard 
only the whole structure and itsjresuit, 
as you must do, with unmix^ ad¬ 
miration. The simple earnestness of 
the Design, the soul of his tableau^ 
reconciles to probability? under tlie 
aspect and by tiie medium through 
which you are compelled to view them, 
the traditional exaggerations of Ro¬ 
mance— the magician, the monster, 
and the angel in woman's flesh. There 
be, moreover, in the format ion of Claude 
Fi%llo, Quasimodo, and La Esmeralda, 
recolldctions of Faust, Manfred, Lewis’s 
monk, De Bois Guilbert; of all the 
man-monsters of Hugos own mena¬ 
gerie; of La Preciosa, Rgbecca, and a 
host of other lovely and most exquisite 
damsels of despised castes — Jews, 
gipsies, and the like — at whose birth 
there was a social miracle — Art, and 
Circumstance, and Education, having 
been dispensed with in the creation of 
a Charmer. All was left to Nature — 

“ And Nature said, I’ll make 
A ladye of my own.” 

But Notre Dame has made them, one 
and ail, her own. The archdeacon — 
tlie gentleman, the scholar, the noble 
specimen in every respect, mental and 
physical, of the “ paragon of animals” 
— the beloved child, into whom the. 
mysticr^ul of the dread edifice of gra- 
marye nas been inspired—•and the 
brutal bell-ringer — the Foundling—» 
the creature whose very humanity is 
doubtful from his savage appearance, 
and whose intellect is smothered from 
the lack of conduits, whose commu- * 
nion is only with the rude and gro* 
tesquetfnaterials of the structure, apart 
as they (Claude and Quasimodo) 
would seem, are yet together as fami¬ 
liars of the cathedral. They are like the 
plus and minus in a quadratic radical. 
The of Notre Dame de Paris is 

over both, as it is over the poor little 
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flutterer of the Pams; the instant 
Stmyvtix is instilled into tl^ soul and 
senses of the threei it impels therfi to 
their fate; they severally become each 
the other's destiny^ and the dramatic 
llortjance gushes forth to its fulfilment 
in the tableau^ over which Fate hovers 
satisfvid. Yoii feel that nothing touch¬ 
ing the victims has been overstrained 
*—that all has terminated as it necesn 
sarily should. 

I shall make no apology for insti¬ 
tuting a comparison between the Greek 
dramati^works and tilings so different 
in outward form and show, because 
upon Reflection it must be evident, that 
true likeness depends upon the in¬ 
trinsic qualities, and not upon the ap- 
areift qualities, of such matters. I 
ave not hesitated, then, to predicate, 
that there is an analogy between the 
two Romances and the Greek Drama, 
and an essential resemblance between 
the Greek Drama and the psychologi¬ 
cal plays of Shakespeare. The form 
of the structure was departed from, 
and, doubtless, with advantage, c<*n- 
sidering the different circumstances 
and climate under which the scenic 
representation was to take place. But, 
to speak figuratively, the spirit of the 
old Greek drama, when Us august 
fane was in all its exquisite and har¬ 
monised proportions laid prostrate, 
came to furnish forth the living soul 
of a Gothic temple, which, though ir¬ 
regular on occasions even to grotesque¬ 
ness, is nevertheless grand and en¬ 
during— better suited to the climate 
in which it has been reared, and tlie 
genius of the people who are to be its 
worshippers. Here Shakespeare was 
the Hierophant, and in himself he 
united the several excellences of the 
ancient Masters — the lyric flow of 
Euripides, the wise tenderness of So- 
. phocles, together with all the vigour of 
-^schylus, and his power of^iealing 
with theedim supernafuraT—of inti- 
-nmting it darkly, and yet weaving it 
as the fatal thread into the woof of 
his story. 

Now, if we were to inquire why it 
was, and how it was, tiiat this intrinsic 
Similarity was brought about, I think 
it would appear to have resultwl from 
the circumstance of Madness and Su¬ 
pernatural Agency—family legends 
and popular superstitions — together 
with Fatalism, of course, being the 
dominant intrinsic qualities, and being 
used as the most potent materials in 


tlm cotistructi<{^ of the SImkespearean 
as well as the ancient Greek Dramas. 

It has been long since, and very fre¬ 
quently,, observed, that Madness, espe¬ 
cially in the milder jind i^ast declared 
forms (such as mania mitisa monomania, 
at^d every thing coming under the head 
melancholy), has beep prevalent in 
England, Humourists have always 
i abounded in every wadk. of society, 
even in the persons bfr those whose 
sanity was allowed. Pinel, the great¬ 
est writer upon Insanity of the present 
day, remarks the melancholy richness 
of^the English tongue in epithets to 
describe and characterise every form 
and variety of Madiiess. And certainly 
we bear, with good humour, allusion 
to the prevalence of mental disorder 
amongst us. Nobody, however pa¬ 
triotic, is offended when the Grave¬ 
digger tells the Prince of Denmark 
that young Hamlet, being mad, was 
sent into England, or at the reasons he 
assigns for it. 

Ham, Ay, marry, why was he sent 
into England 1 

1st Clown, Why, because he was mad. 
lie shall recover his wits there; or, if 
he do not, ’tis no great matter there. 

Ham, Why? 

1st Clown, ’Twill not be seen in him 
there ; there the men are as mad as he.” 

i. 

It has at all times, moreover, been 
S.he fashion to introduce mad people 
in our Dramas. It was done freely 
aiough in the ancient drama, some¬ 
times with great effect, by learned 
men; and the practice has been con¬ 
tinued to tlie present time, though 
not with the same good results. It 
is a dangerous matter for mere play¬ 
wrights to handle : the only genuine 
mania you can perceive is in the over¬ 
weening presumption of the writer; 
there is none in his character. Yet, 
notwithstanding the many notable in¬ 
stances of absurd failure, and the plea¬ 
sant objurgations of Sheridan’s Puff, 
the heroine of our modern tragedies 
continues to go punctually mad in 
whito muslin, and the hero to rant, 
and roar, and attitudinise, after a 
manner not very common amongst 
Bedlamites. 

The introduction,too, visibly as well 
as by dread intimation of supernatural 
agency, is cominx^n in our drama. The 
character of the people, so sombre and 
so superstitious as it really is, and as 
Mirabeau saw it was; so intensely 
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earnest, and, in the healthiest of such 
morbid activity,—the ojiaracter of the 
constitution —^ that free constitution, 
capable of ^itoticity, and cont^llable 
by resistance, w^ithout Absolute and 
irrepar^le in^ry, pave led in no small 
degree to tlus. Our !stage, 1 do be¬ 
lieve, has, like our country, 
greater ^edoia than any other. 
tainly, ^ven in the old monkish times 
at least, at bigb solemnities, great lati- • 
tude was allAred; and, since the Re¬ 
formation, there has been no vexatious 
meddling with the Drama here upon 
religious grounds. Indeed, if there* 
were, it would have been impossible 
that matters of abstract an4 occult 
Philosophy could have been so freely 
discussed, or the vagaries of the mind 
diseased so faithfully depicted. But 
in England there has well nigh, at all 
times, been the freedom to represent 
the madman from actual observation : 
and the existing superstitions of the 
country, and its story, which had a 
vague and dim but yet thrilling touch 
of reality about them for spectators of 
every class, were interwoven with the 
play. In other countries it was dif¬ 
ferent—whilst retaining the form, they 
quite lost the spirit of the old Greek 
drama; which, be it remembered, was re¬ 
presented under free institutions (that is, 
free for citizens, 1 think not of slave^, 
and without a grinding censorship. In 
that old Greek Drama, “ the noble mind 
o’erthrown ” was, in tragedy, exhibitecr 
as a fitting subject for contemplation ; 
and the freaks and foibles of mania, i1^ 
any mitigated form, as a proper theme 
for laughter in comedy. Personal pe¬ 
culiarities, moreover, were held up to 
ridicule; and the characters, even when 
not portraits, were drawn from Nature. 
In Greece, too, great latitude was al¬ 
lowed upon the stage, witli respect to 
the doctrines and dogmas of Religion. 
The “ happy gods, living listlessly at 
their ease * — ho) ^tia, —- 

were treated with that indifference 
they were supposed to entertain. Pro¬ 
secutions for blasphemy were always 
political, or deadly personal. But in 
countries wherein, contrariwise* from 
its free condition in England, the 
Drama was subjected to the screw of 
a censorship, religious and political, it 
took the classic shape, which, in my 
opinion, is fitting for no scenic repre¬ 
sentation except the lyric drama; and 
some degree of'belief, that the 
old Greek plays were performances in 
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which music and spectacle bore a large 
part, were, in a word, what operas at 
the Acaddmie Royale ought to be, at 
the nest you could conceive them. The 
unities, be it observed, are embarrassing 
only when ypu come to give a d^ma 
as a recitm poem', atid as the French 
did in theb tragedies, iq one measure; 
without iw transition to the metre of • 
the ode, without any relief from variety. 
None aC the intrinsic qualities, how¬ 
ever, the ancient Drama remained ; 
and it is curious to reroeniber that dis¬ 
quisitions touching, stfpernatural agency 
and the art magical held by micaic i^ha- • 
racters on the English stage, were ac¬ 
tually, at the same time, debated so¬ 
lemnly in the Sorbonne and the con¬ 
vents. Thus question's, which in the one 
kingdom were matters of perilous^oubt 
to learned Doctors and ^Christian Pre¬ 
lates, were in the other, at the Poet’s 
inspiration, bandied about upon a stage, 
from mouth to mouth, by excommuni¬ 
cated persons — the offscouring of so¬ 
ciety—with painted faces and an antic 
dress. Ay, and after Macbeth and 
liSmlet, with all their forlorn meta- 
physiiTal reasoning and supernatural 
terrors, had long been exhibited to the 
gaping English million, the curate 
Grandier, under the courtly reign of 
Louis XIV. and intellectual rule of 
Cardinal Richelieu, by the immediate 
agency of Dignitaries Ecclesiastical 
and Legal, was condetnned to death, 
and burnt at Loudun,for sorcery, upon 
the testimony of some lewd nuns and 
perjured fnars. 

But in Shakespeare’s time, pecu¬ 
liarly of all others in England, there 
was a vast deal of profound learning 
upon almost all subjects, and men of 
the mightiest intellect flourished. It was 
a great age. The English of that day 
possessed all the noble qualities of 
their Norman forefathers, the uncon¬ 
querable warriors by sea and land — * 
refincd«by. cqjartesy and sublimed by 
learning — the same wild spfrit of ad¬ 
venture— the same enterprise — 
same endurance ; and, with these, the 
greatest genius which has ever yet been 
displayed in any era of the world’s , 
story. The monuments of the frimet^ 
Augustan age cannot, in truth, com¬ 
pete with those of the Elizabethan: it 
can boast two minds that, in Lord 
Byron’s words, “might furnish forth 
the universe.’^ Bacon might dispute 
the palm of Genius, and its particular 
imbodiment, Poesy, with Shakespeare 
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liimself: Bacon understood and exem¬ 
plified Philosophy; Shakespeare un¬ 
derstood and illustrated it; Bacop, in 
his explanations, delighted us witli the 
qualities and graces of Poesy; Shake¬ 
speare, in his poetry, gives us the re¬ 
sults and operations of all philosophy, 
as it bears upon human l^e. Now, 
natuitilly enough, from the deep and 
sterling learning which prevailed, the 
age was addicted greatly to meta¬ 
physical disquisitions, and, tLerefore, 
to psychological inquiry, and to in¬ 
vestigation and Observation with re¬ 
spect taall mental derangement. Like¬ 
wise, all scholars were curious touching 
Demenology and Witchcraft—themes 
of study always intensely interesting, 
but which James I., on his accession, 
had,‘whilst Shakespeare was yet writ¬ 
ing, rendered fashionable. 

In Shakespeare’spsychological works, 
we find the concentrated essence of all 
the learning of the time upon both 
these forlorn and fearful themes of 
study. 

With regard to Madness — as, in¬ 
deed, witti regard to all other subjects 
dilated on—Shakespeare appears not 
alone to have exhausted for his results 
(and they are invariably correct) all 
the learning* of those who went before 
him, but to have anticipated all that 
has since been heaped together. All 
our subsequent discoveries and con¬ 
clusions wrunjf from study and ob¬ 
servation, up to this moment—even to 
the remarks which 1 am about to sug¬ 
gest, only tend to prove the perfect 
accuracy of Shakespeare’s delineations, 
and to establish the existence of that 
degree of knowledge in him which 
would seem properly to be that of a 
creator. Sir Henry Halford, in an 
ingenious and highly interesting essay 
on the Homeric wounds, shewed how 
strangely accurate the old Greek was in 
his description of injuries to the human 
frame, and the consequgnceajlhat were 
the resuk, physiologically and anatomi- 
' cally. The same might be proved of 
Shakespeare, in reference to the human 
body and its ills; and we find the 
knowledge extended also to the mind 
diseased. He produces a mad person 
"'before you, and without explaining 
why or wherefore, or reasoning upon 
the course to be pursued, or making 
the slightest discernible effort at effect, 
he just makes that madman say and 
do precisely what he ought to have 
said and done, labouring under a par¬ 


ticular species of Insanity, acted upon 
by particular Keelings and passions, 
and surrounded'by particular circum¬ 
stances. There is, meanwhile, an in¬ 
tuitive action of the Understanding, 
which tells you that tlie thing has been 
done, the individual man has been 
i||gde, and Reason sees ^^that it is 
good.” In this there is exhibited,' at 
the same time, a consciousness of 
power and a conviction of success. 
At all times, too, we‘'may remark in 
Shakespeare that abhorrence of ex¬ 
aggeration, with the view to produce 
e^ect, which is common to all gentle¬ 
manly natures. It has been styled, 
happily/tenough, by painters, in refer¬ 
ence to the figures of Velasquez and 
Murillo, ** quiet power.” It is pre¬ 
eminent in Shakespeare; and in no 
respect is it more wonderfully exhi¬ 
bited to the thoughtful eye, than in his 
delineation of madmen. The best in¬ 
stitutions for the cure of madness, the 
best writers on the subject, the most 
successful practitioners in cases of in¬ 
sanity (such as Pinel and Esquirol), 
are now-a-days to be found in France; 
knowledge has accumulated : the theme 
of mental derangement,connecting itself 
with so many diseases, has, of course, 
become common amongst French play¬ 
wrights, who have set about dramatis¬ 
ing tlie Nosology; and they have in¬ 
troduced mad people in abundance in 
their plays, “ and yet never a good 
'^one,” though they have striven hard 
for it. Shakespeare, on the contrary, 
Qias never once swerved in the accu¬ 
racy of his delineations. He has, in 
his plays, introduced persons suffering 
under insanity in vat ions forms, and 
so drawn the disease in various types. 
These, one and all, may, with a single 
exception, be referred forthwith to their 
proper head in the Nosology. 

In several of his plays, too, Shake¬ 
speare has introduced supernatural 
agency; and a boding strain may be 
observed to pervade all his tragic works 
of the highest order. In these, the 
greatest monuments of human genius 
illustrative of the puzzle called human 
life,^he indication of superhuman in¬ 
fluence is always to the student so¬ 
lemnly awfiil, if not absolutely appal¬ 
ling. The actual production of visit¬ 
ants from another world on the stage 
is made effective (I speak not of the 
closet, or the visionary eye). It is not 
in the power of mock realism—of the 
paltry show of actors and of a stage, 
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10 the power of the witches t» But nothing of all tliis can be pre- 
MacMh, 6ie ghost o^ Hamlet's fa- dicated of Hamlet; and though, as I 
ther. With the exception of Hamlety have already observed, standing in 
all the plays of Shakespeare, whether the &me class with the psychological 
supernatural agency or insanity enter dramas, it is nevertheless apart &om 
into their conjposition and the current them one and all. Yet, peradventure, 
of events, are straightforward plays, doth it more nearly in the spirit*re- 
The heroes and heroines are men and semble a play of .^schvlus than any 
women; you may like them or dislike of the others: it might nave beea re- 
them; and in doing either you have, presented on an Athenian stage with 
according to yeur own lights, intelli- • as much facility as the EumeniJes. 
gible grounds wliereon to proceed, be- Like th« Eumenides, moreover, it is a 
cause you can understand them: you ghastly play; and this without its so- 
can perceive and appreciate, to a suf- lemn and religious conclusion, heart- 
ficient extent, their motives, and so awing to the people ofTheseyp, aj a 
satisfy yourself as to the reasons ai^ memory and an omen. Oh! Hamlet 
circumstances which conducedito the' is a ghastly play — cold as a philoso- 
catastrophe of the play. A man, phical experiment; cold, I should 
tiiough scant well learned in the Noso- rather say, as a demonstration, the 
logy, can refer the insanity of each subject being the mind diseased. "The 
individual to its particular head, and Spirit of Love is most patent through- 
each and every of his actions and out all the other tragedies of the Pas- 
words to the peculiar form of malady, sions and Imagination — Love, which 
llie object, too, of the demoniac in- springs in its purity from the Reason, 
fluence is apparent, and regularly and to which the Senses only minister 
worked out to its natural and ap- —Love, which, as the highest faculty 
pointed conclusion; so is the opera- of Reason, distinguishes Man from 
lion and resolution of the dominant Brifte (for trutes have Understanding 
passion—Love, Ambition, Jealousy— as well«as we, but they have not Rea- 
fully set forth, thoroughly explained, son, nor, therefore, have they Love)— 
Take Othello, Lear, MacbeiL In the Love, which, I repeat, distinguishes 
tirst, there is little more than an inti- man from brute; and Angels, as we 
mation of the oracles of Fate; yet they are taught, in its degree from one 
are not, from the very commencement, another. 

in the least doubtful. The “ ill-starred* It is “ stronger than death in Juliet 
wench ’’ must have been miserable in and her Romeo, in Desdemona and 
her unnatural match : the noble Moor * the Moor, in the poor mad father, Lear, 
appears before us a predestined sacri- It sheds a melancholy glory upon the 
fice. The conclusion quite satisfies^ blood-polluted victims of Ambition; 
you. There should not, and there it assumes an incarnation of Divinity 
could not, have been any other. “King in the true wife, in sweetest Imogene. 
I^ear*’ you can perfectly understand. At the end of these tragedies, Love, 
It is a grand pathological study for the bursting from the elements of destruc- 
medical leader, and would seem to tion, hovers over all, invincible and 


iiave been, m some sort, a pathological 
exercise for the poet; for almost every 
incident of terror or pathos is made to 
bear dii*ectly upon some distinct point 
in the gradual and clearly defined pro¬ 
gress of the malady. In Macbeth it 
is plain-sailing enough ; the demoniac 
agency only ministered to his cherislied 
wishes. Ine end may be divined, the 
conclusion was inevitable. • 

Incidentally, too, I may remark, 
that, in the comedies, Mania is always 
brought in judiciously and pleasantly 
from its mildest form, in the outrage¬ 
ous lying of the “starved Justice 
ohallow,’^ to the gentle melancholy of 
Jacques, and the inordinate vanity of 
Malvolio. ^ ^ 

lA * 

\U ... 


al triumphant; and this is balm to the 
ry soul. It IS belter medicine than Hope, 
to the false stimulant which remained to 
nl console Pandora: for what is Hope 
0 - but anticipated^ Joy, the disturber of 
it the Present, the plunderer of^he Fu- 
ic ture ! This, on the contrary, makes 
?d sorrow heavenly for that gone by, and 
le leaves no care for that whicli is to 
come. Hereby the great end ofTra- 
k, gedy has been fulfilled, which Aris¬ 
es totle, or some other ancient sage, did 
ly well deckre to be rm 

e- —a purification of the passions. 

’6 And tragedy has been described to 
of be “ an exhibition tending, by the 
of operation of pity and fear, to purify 
these and similar passions." This is 
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not done by Hamlet; and for this rea¬ 
son, also, Hamlet stands quite alone 
amongst Shakespeares plays. ^ The 
Spirit of Love is weakest in Hamlet, 
and, therefore, it commands but little 
human sympathy. Ophelia does love, 
an^ she dies. There is a majesty in 
her gentlene^, which you v^orship with 
a gash of feeling in her earlier scenes 
of the play; the painful nature of her 
appearances, whilst mad, makes yout 
feel that death is a release ;eand that 
release comes in an appropriate form 
— the gentle, imcomplaining, sorrow- 
strjckesi lady, dies gently, and without ’ 
a murmur of bitterness or reproach. 

* ‘ ^Hten, Y our sister’s drown’d, Laertes. 
Laer, Drown’d ! O ! where ? 

^iieen. There is a willow grows ascaunt 
the brook, 

That shews has hoar leaves in the glassy 
stream ; 

There with fantastic garlands did she 
come, 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and 
long purples, 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser 
name, « , 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers 
call them ; * 

There on the pendent boughs her coronet 
weeds 

Clambering to hang, an envious sliver 
broke, 

AVhen down her weedy trophies and her¬ 
self 

Tell in the weeping brook; her clothes 
spread wide, 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore 
her up ; , 

^Vhich time she chanted snatches of old < 
tunes, 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 
Unto that element: but long it could 
not be 

Till that her garments, heavy with their 
drink, 

Pulled the poor wretch from her melo¬ 
dious lay 

To muddy death.” 

Th#meek lady is no more, but the 
tragedy proceeds. As for all the other 
characters, they are of a very mixed 
nature indeed, with two exceptions. 
Of Hamlet, as a personage in the 
drama, I do not now speak (and cha¬ 
racter, which, in its proper sense, is 
a completely fashioned Will, he had 
none), and the exceptions 1 make are 
Fortinbras and Horatio; of whom, the 
first is a magnificent sketch of a chi¬ 
valrous prince—a youthful Alexander; 
the second, the noblest gentleman ever 


drawn. As for the remaining charac¬ 
ters, you carviiot esteem any, you can¬ 
not respect 3S>me ; some you must 
laugh at, some you must despise; and 
even Horatio and Fortinbras nave little 
sympathy from us, albeit they have the 
v^iile entire admiration*—they aie so 
secure, so perfect in themselves, so 
elevated by the force pf their own Will 
above the ordinary conditions of hu¬ 
manity. 1 may here,4oo, avail myself 
of the opportunity to‘observe, that, for 
a play so bloody for the English vul¬ 
gar, and in itself so morally tragic for 
the scholar and the gentleman, Hamlet 
^ for both, in its peiformance on the 
' stage, ffitrangely beholden to spectacle, 
and to its comic scenes, or snatches of 
scenes : the visible show of the ghost— 
tlie processions—funeml—squabble at 
Ophelia’s grave—fencing-match—and, 
at the last, the “ quarry that cries, on, 
havoc !•” have much power over the 
common spectator. I doubt if he 
could abide it without these, and with¬ 
out having Polonius buffooned for him, 
and, to no small extent, Hamlet him¬ 
self; as he always was, whenever 1 saw 
the part played, and as ihegrea^ critic, 
Dr. Johnson, would seem to think he 
ought to be. For he says, the pre¬ 
tended madness of Hamlet causes much 
mirth UP' And this he follows up 
by adding, in grandiloquent maudlin, 

• ^‘the mournful distraction of Ophelia 
fills the heart with tenderness, and 
every personage produces the effect in¬ 
tended; from the apparition that, in 
the first act, chills the blood with hor¬ 
ror, to the fop in the last, that exposes 
affectation to just contempt.” So that, 
in defiance of poor Ophelia’s eloquent 
lamentation over 

** Th* expectancy and rose of the fair 

state,” 

we may, upon the authority of the 
doctor, conclude, that to cause much 
mirth by pretended madness was an 
effect intended to be produced by the 
personage, Hamlet. But, throwing 
aside this grave folly, let me observe, 
that even the man who really can feel, 
if fcot quite understand the play, which 
Johnson did not understand and could 
not feel—the man who can perceive, 
if he cannot quite comprehend its 
idea, must perceive how essential to 
the conduct of the plot, and the de- 
velopement of character, is the forlorn 
merriment which pervades the drama; 
and how different this is from the 
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comedy iotroduded in the other psy¬ 
chological dramas, which to some may 
seem impertinent and tireansome, and 
to none useful, save as a strong con- 

a like a coarse dash of paint in a 
ire upon some one part, to bring 
but an effect .elsewhere upon the can¬ 
vass. But in Hamlet the intermixture 
is a very marvel of art. In that as¬ 
tounding scene at Ophelia’s grave, the 
coarse “quips,^nd cranks, and gibes” 
of the grave-diggers, come in like dis¬ 
cords in one of the most sublime and 
weird of Beethoven’s compositions. 

The praise of variety has been chal¬ 
lenged for Hamlety and with great jus»- 
tice, botli as respects the incidelts, the 
characters, and the nature of the scenes. 
As a consequence of this, we find that 
all those matters, severally difficult of 
treatment in other plays—as insanity, 
supernatural agency, subtle passion—• 
are introduced in a stiU more difficult 
form in Hamlet, The*causes and de¬ 
scription of Ophelia’s madness are plain 
enough. But Hamlet’s madness, if he 
be mad, or his conduct, if not mad, 
as well as the management of the ghost 
and his powers,have as yet been riddles; 
and neither is the progress of events 
clear, nor do they indicate the cata¬ 
strophe to which they lead — nor, being 
thereat arrived, are you content they 
should have done so under the circum¬ 
stances— nor is the conclusion in any 
sort or sense whatsoever satisfactory, 
but dreadly the reverse. 

In a word, Hamlet^ to my mind, is 
essentially a psychological exercise and 
study. The hero, from whose acts and 
feelings every tiling in the drama takes 
its colour and pursues its course, is 
doubtless insane, as I shall prove here¬ 
after. But the species of intellectual 
disturbance, the peculiar form of men¬ 
tal malady, under which he suffers, is 
of the subtlest character. The hero of 
another of these dramas, King Lear, is 
also mad; and his malady is traced from 
the outbreak, when it became visible to 
all, down to the agony of his death. But 
we were prepared for this malady—the 
predisposing causes existed always ; it 
only wanted circumstance to cal^ it 
forth. Shakespeare divined and wrote 
upon the knowledge of the factj^hich 
has since been proclaimed formally by 
the physician, that it is with the mind 
as with the body : there can be no 
local affection without a*constitutiohal 
disturbance—there can be no consti¬ 
tutional disturbance without a local 
VOL. XIV. NO. LXXIX. 


s^fiection. Thus, there can be no con¬ 
stitutional disturbance of the mind, 
without that which is analogous to a 
local affection of the body, namely, 
disease, or injury affecting the nervous 
system and the mental organs—some 
previous irregularity in their functions, 
or intellectual faculties, or in the ope¬ 
ration of their affections and passions; 
and, again, general intellectual disturb- 

• ance will always be accompanied by 
some p^ticular affection. But I am 
using wellnigh the wqrds of Esquirol, 
He says, “ Presque tous,” (and by this 
qualification he only intends to Acltftle 
those in whom lie had not the means 
of ascertaining the fact)—“ Piesqu^ous 
les alienes contios a ines soins avoient 
offert quelqiies irregularities dans Jeur 
fonctions, dans leur faculties intellec- 
tuelles,dans leur affection^, avant d’etre 
malades, et souvent de la pvemibre 
enfance. Les uns avoient etc d'un or- 
gueil excessif, les autres tr^s colbres; 
ceuxci souvent tristes, ceuxla d’une 
gaiete ridicule; quelques-uns d’une 
instability dvsolante pour leur instruc¬ 
tion,'quelques autres d’une application 
opiniatrS a ce qu’ils entreprennoient, 
rnais sans fixitc; plusieurs vetilleux, 
minutieux, cmintifs, timides, irresolus; 
presque tous avoient eu ifce grande 
activity de fiiculies intellectuelles et 
morales qui avoient redoubles d’energie 

* quelque temps avant I’acces; la plupart 
avoient eu des maux des nerfs; les 

* femmes avoient ^preuves des con¬ 
vulsions ou de spasmes hysteriques ; 

• les hommes avoient 6{6 sujets a des 
crampcs, des palpitations, des para- 
lysies. Avec ces dispositions primi¬ 
tives ou acquises, il ne manque plus 
qu’une aftection morale pour deter¬ 
miner Texplosioii de la fureur ou I’ac- 
cableinent de la melancolie.” 

Now, in all Shakespeare’s insane 
characters, however slight may be the 
mental malady, with the exception only 
of Ilamlet,<ve have accurately described 
to us the temperament on whict? mad¬ 
ness is ingrafied. Thus of Malvolio, 
who, on his introduction to us, shews 
the intolerant vulgarity and imperti¬ 
nence of tlie upstart, combined with 
the wisdom of the menial—with cun¬ 
ning, at least—and the chattering of 
proverbs, •gravely on occasion, we 
hear from Maria: ‘‘ The devil a puri¬ 
tan that he is, or any thing constantly, 
but a time-pleaser—an affectioned ass, 
that cons slate without book, and utters 
it by great swarths: the best persuaded 

c 
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of himself—so ci'ammed, as he thinks, 
with excellences, that it is his ground 
of foith that all that look on him dove 
him : and on that vice in him will my 
revenge find notable cause to work/’ 
And from this we can well see how 
little provocation it required to drive 
him beside himself, and intc that most 
conle*mptible alienation of mind which 
springs from inordinate vanity and sor¬ 
did selfishness. OfJacques we learn that < 
he had been a debauchee, a^sensual 
as the brutish sting itself/’ lie is sa¬ 
tiated quite — is now naturally enough ^ 
stfEck^with a gentle melancholy — 

“ wilh a most humorous sadness.” 
Gon€lil, too, prepares us for Lears 
madness ; “ The best and soundest of 
his tjme has been but rash ; then must 
we look to receive from his age, not 
alone the irftperfections of long-in¬ 
grafted condition, but therewithal the 
unruly waywardness that infirm and 
choleric years bring with them/’ But 


[July, 

of Hamlet alone we have no account 
of any positive predisposing cause to 
mania, or faulty temperament; nor can 
we catch from the lips of any third 
person any thing which might lea^ us 
to question his sanity before the com¬ 
mencement of the play, e All is to his 
praise. He is the esteemed of Fortin- 
bras, the friend of Horatio, the beloved 
of Ophelia. We are abruptly brought 
to contemplate the nobjd'nature warped, 
the lofty mind o’erlhrown, the gentle¬ 
man “ in his blown youth blasted with 
ecstacy/’ To comprehend and account 
for this, we must study the drama with 
the same pervading sweep of thought 
that w^would passages in human life, 
occurring within our observation, from 
which we wished to wring a meaning, 
and by which we hoped to solve a 
mystery. There is nothing beyond to 
look to. We must judge Hamlet by 
what he said and ditl : I open the 
volume in whicii this is recorded. 


HEBREW IDYLS. 

' No. xir. 

JUDITH. 

Is woman but a plaything for soft hours? 

A pretty toy for intervals of leisure? 

A thing to dally with on beds of flowers ? 

A soul-less shape that to a Lydian measure 
Moves wantonly, when, duiopied with bowers, 
Man steeps his soul in enervating pleasure ? 

An idol made a life-like fo.m to don ? 

A mere voluptuous autom‘aton / 

Or else a paragon ? an incarnation 

Of archetypal Beauty ? soul o’ the Light, 

That flashed into the dreary desolation 

Of Chaos and the stagnant depths of Night, 
When spake the Voice, and by the VVord Creation 
Proceeded ? did the dieamer see aright, 

When he beheld her<xf the sea-foarn born, 

The primogenial angel of the Morn ? 

Man was not of empyreal substance made, 

But from the clay of earth, and from his side 
Was woman taken for his help and aid — 

Subject, as to the Bridegroom is the Bride — 

In somewhat less of majesty afi-ayed, 

But with sweet graces of her own supplied; 
Differing so far, that he was from the clod, 

And she fromMiim then breathed into by God. 

Love is her province, and whate’er the tie 
That claims affection, true to love is sh#: 

Yet can she, sometimes, lay her softness by, 

Stern in resolve, unconquerably free, 
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Suffer for conscience, for her country die, 

Or for her loved a willing victim be. 

Such virtues as tKe stars of Menfbiy shine— 

My song is of a Hebrew heroine. 

Ecbatana was now no more: afar 
« Gleamed the fierce terrors of the Assyrian throne: 
The Monarch rode in Conquest's cruehcar; 

•From black and crimson clouds his glory shone, 
And prostrate Nations owned him god of war: 

^ But of the Infinite Essewtial One 
TRh Jewish remnant had a wholesome thought— 
Whene’er there was a battle to be fought. 

Danger hung o’er them ; tlieir Assyrian Lord 
Sent his lieutenant to chastise their pride. 

Him as a god his other thralls adored. 

But those rebellious scatterlings denied 
Faith to his banner, homage to his sword. 

Most of all gods the mortal deified, 

Tiie tyrant to his own religion true, 

Exacts the homage which he deems his due. 

«l*erched in the pride of place, a silly gander 
Is taken for an eagle. Power transmutes 
Man into superhuman—the Commander 
Of all the Faithful is whale'er it suits 
His majesty to be—an Alexander, , 

Or his step-father Ammon; otien are brutes, 

And with the flattery of well-bred apfts 
Worship the Serpent in a thousand shapes. 

But Holofernes, at the king's command, 
Remorselessly and with an iron rod 
Was bruising the revolts: his ruthless band 
On the defenceless as ov reptiles trod ; 

And those, who bravely fought them hand to hand, 
Lay weltering on or undirneath the sod. 

Now in the holy land their tents were pight— 

Who could resist their overwhelming might? 

• 

0 Earth! O Heaven ! that hateful War should be 
Without a gag—permitted to run riot, 

Finding in groan^his merriment and glee. 

Polluting Innocence, and strangling Quiet; 
Carnage his banquet, and his drink a sea 

Ofblood — a mammoth let loose at the fiat'^ 

Of a man-god, who by a word, a breath, 

Scatters abroad crime, desolation, death! 

• 

The mighty Holofernes heard with bleqded 
Anger and scorn that armed men the defile 
Guarded : the gloom upon his brow portended 
A shower ofblood, and with the wintry smile 
That Greatness shews whenever 'tis offended, 

Or suffers from an orerflow of bile, 

Or from a lack of it, he bade them call 
The chiefs of Chanaan, and addressed them all 

Ye sons of Chanaan, tell me now, wh% be 
This people the hill country occupying, 

Who yield^hem not, nor from my presence flee, 

But keep the passages, my might defying ? 

What makes them thus bold in resisting me, 

What king obeying, on what force relying? 
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Their cities, strong holds, their munition, strength 
Of men for battle,— tell me at full lengift.” 

The chief of Ammon’s sons then made >’eply» 

Wise Achior: “ Mighty lord, be not offended. 

But hear thy servant; I will tell no lie : 

The people of this country-are descended 
o From the Chaldeans, but were forced to fly 
From Ur to Charran, for they never bended 
Knee to their father’s gods, faititful and true 
Unto the God of heaven; the God tl»ey knew. 

There dwelt they for a time, till Ilis command 
‘Brought them to Chanaan where they long had rest, 
lentil a famine came upon the land, 

From which they found, when grievously distressed, 
Refuge in Egypt: there the^little^jand 
Grew to a multitude, but were distressed 
With bitter slavery, until at last 
That grinding tyranny was overpast. 

Their God smote Egypt, when to Him they cried, 
With plagues incurable; and the Red Sea, 

The way of llieir escape, for them He dried ; • 

And in the wilderness of Sinai He 
Was witli them, strengthened them on every side, 

And made before them in confusion flee 
The tribes qf Chanaan, and on tliem bestowed 
This happy region for a sure abode. 

While they were loyal, all with them was well; 

But when disloyal, all with them was ill; 

With Him they prospered, but without Him fell— 
Bruised, broken, scattered. Following His will, 

AH opposites they could resist, smite, quell, 

Destroy,— not doing sof their holy hill 
Was taken, marred, and smoking on the ground 
The wrecks of city and tdiiiple lay around. 

Themselves were made, perforce, unwilling rangers 
Into far lands of whicl^Miey nothing knew, 

And for a lime were captive held of strangers: 

But now restored, they do again renew 
Trust in their God, and will outdare all dangers. 

Consider this now, good my lord, and do 
Accordingly; for if tliey now rely 
On their God’s help, ’twere wise to pass them by. 

With Him they are invincible, without Him 
Their strength is nothing.” Then, with wild outcry, 
Enraged with Achior, all the men about him 
Shouted that he was false and ought to die. 

And eagerly bade Ilolofernes doubt him, 

And his vain words. From few should many fly ? 
Against so great an army could it be 
That Israel’s God could Israel save? not he! 

TJien Ilolofernes said : “ What hast thou spoken, 
Hireling of Ammon ? tell me, who is God 
But Nabuchobonosor? lo! the token— 

His power shall crush them, and his heavy rod 
Destroy them. Shall bis royal word be broken ? 

Not so—their corses shall make fat the clod, 

Tlieir mountains shall be drunken witli their blopd ; 

Is not l!»e king’s wrath a devouring flood ? 
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It shall detour alike both them and thee: 

But iftheir God will now ind^ befriend them^ 

Hold up thy countenance—for thou shalt be 
Safe with them ; should he haply not defend them, 
Then shall the swords of them that follow me 
. Pierce thee, too, in«the day that I shall end them/’ 

Ilis servants, as he bade them, to the mountains 
Led Achior, even to Bethulia’s fountains. 

^nd at the hill’s foot, where the fountains flowed, 

»They bound and left hiA : but tlm Watchers came. 

And led him to their mountainous stoode, 

And took him to their Elders. They his name* 
In^ired, and why he was so bound. He shewed 
Tbe matter to them, and they thought it shame 
That the flagitioi;^ heaffien should defy 
With vile comparisons their Lord on high. 

Then all the people fell down in prostration, 

And prayed: Lord God of heaven, behold their pride, 
Pity the low condition of our nation, • 

And look in mercy on thy sanctified.” 

And when they thus had made their supplication, 

They cheered and lauded Achior: by his side 
Ozias placed him, and he made a feast — 

That softens trouble, for a time at least. 

But Holofernes drew out in the plain * 

His mighty army, cavalry and foot: 

Near twenty myriads were his martial train. 

With thousands of camp-followers to boot. 

And they like locusts, all the country’s bane, 

Marclied from Esdraelon to tlie pleasant root 
Of hills, which like a collar stood around 
The lofty peak witli fair ^ethulia crowned. 

The Assyrian Captain lik^an eager lover— 

III haste and cruelty means my comparison — 

Like hawk for heron or a silly plover, 

Burns, maddens for quarry; nor he tarries on 
llis lines, but reconnoitres under cover 
Of all his horse their heights, and sets a garrison 
At every fountain in the grassy glades, 

O'erlooked by crags and umbered with their shades. 

Still the Bethulians had a single fountain, 

On which they much relied in all their trouble. 

That trickled from the shin of their tall mountain, 

And crept along its foot with many a bubble 
Of soft refreshing sweetness; on this counting, 

They feared not to be dri^ up like the stubble 
Left by the reaper—perched upon their rock 
Witli food and water they a siege might mock. 

The sons of Moab and of Esau, whom, 

Detested by theinf Israel’s sons detested. 

Surprised this fountain, bringing thickest gloom 
O’er the besieged; nor Holofernes rest^ 

Till he insnared them in the trap ofdbom 
(For sa he thought he snared them), and invested 
The circuit of their towers: thus spiders get 
Poor Hies* that fall into tlieir close-spun net. 

The booby lives and fattens, who no grist earns 
For his vile muw; dull piinces have their diet; 
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While bards and heroes starve, who had <mt missed urns 
And laurels, ha(^ there been a bloody riQ»t 
To sing or to enact. Bethulia’s cisterns 
Were dry, and how can thirsty souls be quiet? 

Twas very hard that patriots, wanting water, 

Should have to oiTer their bold throats to slaughter.. 

* Fainted theif women and young men from thirst— 

The pining mother could not still the cry 
Of the dear babe, which late she fondly nursed,— 

Alack 1 her bosom’s ihilky springs were dry—^ 

Tlie pious prayed—the hopeful said the worst 
1 Was nearly passed, and that relief was nigh,— 

The bravest lost their courage, and the old 
Only remained still confident and bold. 

4 . 

But round their chief, Ozias, throAged the crowd, 

And ix>und their Elders, and reviled them all, 

And called on them by name, and cried aloud : 

“ God judge ’twixt us and you! now send and call 
And make our peace with Assur—we are bowed 
Down in the dust from thirst, and needs must fall 
Into their hands: we hope not for release. 

Escape, nor succour,— send and make us peace. 

“ We have no helper; only death is nigh ; 

And ye on us have this destruction brought; 

We will ndt see our wives and children die, 

And miserably perish here from drought. 

’Tis better to become their spoil than lie 

Helpless and perishing.” Their bitter thought 
They thus expressed; and then with tears and cries 
They prayed, “ Oh God I pity our agonies!” 

To them Ozias : ** Sirs! be not dismayed, 

Endure it yet five daW; for it may be 
That in that space our ^d may send us aid : 

If no help come, then will 1 do as ye 
Demand.” Nor they his counsel disobeyed. 

But to the walls and tfHvers went readily. 

The women and the children, sad and slow, 

Returned unto their homes—their thirst and woe. 

Now what Ozias s^id was told a woman, 

A widow woman in Bethulia dwelling: 

At the good deeds of feminie let no man, 

With vain conceit and fastuous humour swelling, 
Sneer idly; in that sex ’tis not uncommon 
To find a lovely specimen, excelling 
In virtue as in beauty—though in his 
True worth is very rarely found, I wis. 

A widow three years and a quarter she; 

One of those true ones, mentioned by the Apostle: 
Such women, even reprobates agree, 

By their sweet looks and gOod example cost hell 
The loss of sundry subjects—as for me. 

Whene’er I go where knaves or wittols jostle 
For place orenastery, I wish them wives 
Of Ephesus—to mend or end their lives. 

Our widow’s husband from a sun-stroke died 
In barley harvest, says the Chronicle, 

While seeing how his men the full sheaves tied : 

And on her house-top she was pleased to dwell 
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Ther0aft|r in a tent—at least she iiied 
Thitl|er for prayer or sleep, as to his cell 
A hermit would, when hermit^ were— but now 
Wild beasts your onl) heimits are, I trow. 

Judith was young, and beautiful, and good. 

And rich—and, hearing what Ozias said. 

And how his contract with the people stood, 

• She sent for him, and those who with him led 
The counsels of the city Widowhood, 

That enters not another marnage-bed. 

Chaste, rich, and pious, may suclAhcense take 
With reverend Age. They came, and tlius she spake 

Ye rulers of Bethulia f who are ye 
That tempted God this day ? ye cannot find 
The secret tlioughts tfiat in a man’s heart be : 

Can ye discover God, and know his mind. 

Or comprehend his purpose^ list to me — 

Why should ye to five days his mercy bind 
Can he not, when and how he will, arise 
In our defence, and quench our enemies ^ 

“ He wavers not like man, and his decrees 
Go forth immutable. There is not now 
A worshipper of stone or stocks of trees 
Among us, noi doth this our people bow 
To graven images, and if he please , 

He will deliver us, and any-how 
Will not forsake us, though to tr/he send us 
Tiouble and woe: he doth chastise to mend us ” 

To her Ozias: “ Goodly from the first 
Hast thou been evei, and in this art wise 
The people bear impatiently their thirst; 

The oath we made them bn our conscience lies 
Therefore, pray God for us that ram may burst, 

To fill our cisterns, fft>m the long-shut skies, 

And Him to be our Saviour and defender 
Within five days—or tlse we must surrender.” 

Hear me,** said Judith, I will do a thing 
Whose memory shall live in our dear land, 

Of which our women shall hereafter sing: 

Ye, rulers, in the gate this night shall stand, 

While with my handmaid I go forth to bring 
Back safety with me: by my feeble hand 
The Lord will, in the time, deliver those, 

Whom ye would yield, not to but from the foes 

But ask me not, for 1 will not declare 
My purpose till *tis done.” With blessiBg meet 
The lulers left the widow wise and fair 
Holy was Judith's solitude, and sweet 
Her self-communion—for her thought was prayer 
And holy thought is incense best, I weet, 

Derived from heaven for heaven it ever yearns, 

And thither, cradled on a sigh, leturns 

She prayed unto the God of the follom— 

The Saviour of the hopeless; and besought 
That siyiftest execution should be born 

Out of the purpose gendered by the thought 
lie had inspired—to quench the Assyrian's scorn, 
And shew the nations who for Israel wrought 
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Salvation—e’en the Ood of power and mi^t» 

Who kept watch over them by day and n^t. 

She then put off the weeds of widowhood. 

Bathed, and with precious ointment glistering shone; 
No brighter beauty lover ever wooed 
Than Judith seemed, when she again put on 
.Tier robes of gladness, which in her sad mood 
She would not wear—as worn in times by-gone^ 
When her Manasses lived; her pomp of hair 
She combed, and braided,tand adorned with care. / 

A splendid turban, pied with many a streak 
Of richest colours, on her head she set: 

And round her neck’s marinorean whiteness, sleek 
As cygnet’s down, she wore a carcanet 
Of precious stones; sparkled her sunny cheek 
In her rich frontlet’s sheen; the glowing jet 
Of her arched eye-brows, and the raven fringe 
Of her sweet eye-lids had a golden tinge. 

Rings in her ears, with drops like rose-buds, gleamed; 

And bracelets glittered on her wrists and arms; 

And sparkles from her brilliant girdle beamed 

With soft light underwhich draws, wins, warms 
The fancy most—a bosom that beseemed 
Her exquisite proportions, and the charms 
Of Syria's brightest beauty: to complete 
Her dress, she put rich sandals on her feet. 

r 

A bottle of good wine and cruse of oil 
Her maid took in a bag, besides provision 
Of fine bread and of figs: some make a coil 
About our nature’s urgent requisition 
For food and drink ; but with or without toil 
Our grosser nature faints iTrom inanition, 

And the soul droops as from a venomous sting— 

Like a chained eagle with S. broken wing. 

Tlieir watch, attending her, ^he rulers kept 
E’en at the city gate, and, having blessed her, 

They bade the warders let her pass. She stepped 
Boldly into the night: no fear distressed her; 

No phantom of misgiving o’er her crept; 

No dread of what possessed her: 

She meant to snare the heathen with her beauty; 

And to do that she knew to be her duty. 

O, waly ! love is bonny for a while— 

Oh ! love is exquisite, when it is new; 

But (as the minstrel sang in tender style) 

When auld 'tis cauld, and wears away like dew. 

The heart must miss the comfort of a smile. 

That was its light—a bloom of rosy hue; 

But the soul’s inner light of love divine 
Fades not into a dream of auld luig syne. 

This light was in her soul as on she went, 

Cheered by the thoughts of that indwelling Love: 

In the gaunt roCk’s bleak, black, and blasted rent. 

In peace dwells, loves, and broods the tender dove; 
And she within the bold Assyrian’s tent . 

Would be as safe—Love watched her from above. 
With this assurance (they love least who doubt most) 
She walked unto the first Assyrian out-post. 
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Seen by^e glare of fire-brands in the night, 

That ^sion scared the watch: in awe they bowed 
As to a visitant for earth too bf^hi ; ^ 

But when their fkir a longer gaze allowed, 

They looked upon her form with keen delight, 

And questioned her. She then her wish avowed 
To see the mighty Captain of the host 
On matters which concerned his ofScc^most. 

^A hundred chosen men, their guards and guides, 
Conducted the two women to the tent 
Where Hoiofernes lay. How RuiAour rides, 
Post-haste, with any new or strange event! ^ 

Nor spares the spur, but pver pricks the sides 
Of Wonder, her fleet steed. As Judith went 
Through the vast cam*, where’er she passed, a throng 
Was there to see' the Jewess pass along. 

Nor frighted was she by the heavy tramp 
Of rushing feet, nor by the torches flaring 
In every lane and alley of the camp, ^ 

That shewed the soldiery With keen eyes glaring 
On her bright loveliness. Lo! many a lamp 
Shone in an open space, where none were staring, 
And all was huslied, before a rich pavilion 
Festooned with purple curtains and vermilion. 

And there they stopped—a whisper at the door— 

A pause—and then a page came forth and told 
The women to go in. He went bdfore, 

They followed, and were shut within the fold 
Of those rich hangings—and their quest was o’er. 

Under a canopy of cloth of gold, 

With emeralds and precious stones inwrought, 

Lay stretched at ease the man that Judith sought. 

Then on her face she fell before the Chief, 

And did him homage! with her beauty taen, 
lie raised and questioned her: “ What is tljy grief, 
And wherefore art thiu come ? None trust in vain 
In Nabuchodonosor. l?et belief 
Assure thy hope that thou shalt safety gain 
Under his banner. All who serve him own 
A safe-guard in the shadow of his throne. 

The people of the hills set light by me, 

Or I would not have lifted up my spear 
Against them: tell me, what is it drew thee 
From them lo us, to seek for refuge here ?" 

Then Judith said : “ My lord, accept my plea, 

And to thy handmaid let thy grace appear,. 

That 1 may freely in thy presence speak 
Why I from them with thee a refuge seek. 

“ As Nabuchodonosor lives, the might 
And king of earA, if thou wilt only heed 
Thy handmaid’s words which I am come this night 
To speak, thy war and counsel shall succeed; 

For God, our God, in whose anwav^ring sight, 

As Achior truly told my lord indeed. 

Our people lives, will give them as a prey 
Into thy hands, to hunt, and snare, and slay. 

“ Thy mastery in war, thy policies, 

W ise hi the council! daring in the field! 
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Who has not l)eajrd of? Earth and all t^at is 
On earth ahall to the despot homage yi^d. 

AH power and all ^minion shall he his 
By thee, his feodary—his arm to wield 
The sword of justice, and his soul of state. 

Organ of mescy, instrument of fate 1 

V My peopl&sin against the God of heaven, 

And break his laws: and they without his power 
To keep them up are broken, crushed, and riven—- 
Thy sword shall mow eltem, and thy wrath dcvQjur! 
Therefore I fled; and furthermore ’tis given 
To me to know when it shall come, the hour 
OV their destruction: now ’tis very near; 

To tell thee when it cometh I am here. 

‘‘ Into the valley must I nightly go — 

My God will tell me there when 1 shall call 
To thee—‘ the hour is come ! behold the foe !* 

As sheep without a shepherd shall tlicy fall, 

Smitten before thee: I, thy guide, will shew 
Thee through Judea to the capital, 

The great Jerusalem! there is thy throne! 

And what I say has been to me fore-shewn/’ 

She spake, and he believed, and thus replied : 

“ Thy features with the light of beauty shine, 

Thy sweet breath utters wisdom. Be my guide, 

As thou hast said ; thy God shall then be mine; 
And in the kings own house shall thou reside ; 

No name of womankind shall equal thine.'' 

That night he dreamed the Jewess stood before him, 
And crowned, and poured the oil of gladness o'er him. 

She lodged securely in a guarded tent, 

But would not taste tlie A ssyrian's meat and wine : 
And pleased him, telling him that ere was spent 
The food she brought ol her own corn ana vine, 

His time would come : and every night she went 
Into the valley to receivt' the sign, 

As she told him ; but in tfte fountain there 

She bathed, and then returned with conscience clear; 

For heathen camp to her was place unclean; 

And every where, but in hot countries most, 

Strict cleanliness is godliness, I ween. 

She bathed, and prayed, then to the godless host 
Fearless returned. Few Captains have there been 
Who could of chastity and honour boast; 

And liolofernes thought 'twould be a shame 
Not to make merry with the Hebrew dame. 

And on the fourth day, wishing to assay her, 

He bade his steward prepare a feast, and find 
Tlie Hebrew woman, and from him to pray her 
To grace the banquet. It w^ in his mind, 

From the first day he saw her, to betray her. 

Judith consented, and as if to bind 
The Assyrian f|ster, and enchant his eye, 

She dressed herself in all her bravery. 

Love holds his empire with deceitful wiles„ 

Laughs at the crafty, and enchains the free; 

He makes the lovely lovelier; and his smiles, 

Frowns; tears, entreaties, whims resistless be; 
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His unjwrsal power taines or beguiles 
The lountless tribes of air^ aad eardi, and sea; 
Those whom he touches he'^tfi^es glad, oiksaddens. 
And all his subjects for a time he maddens. 

Thrice hapless they who only feel aijfl know 
The brutal love that sways the bestial herd! 
Soldiers will, sometimes, spare a &llen foe, 

* But not to hit one’s game were quite absurd. 

At least our hero viewed the matter so, 
ft And to his soul his meanest sense preferred. 

He chuckled m his heart, and deebned his own 
The queen-Iike beauty, and the promised throng. 

Proud as his dainty mofher when she bore him, 

For women are pr^id of the punishment 
Entailed on them by Eve; a vallance o'er him 
With which his master might have been content; 
A splendid feast and richest wines before him, 

And his rapt eyes on rarest beauty bent I 
The wine-cup made him fonder than before— 

The more he gazed on her he drank the more. 

Fair Judith blenched not at the Captain's look, 

Nor trembled as his tide of mirth grew higher; 
Nor, modest as she was, disdained to brook 
His tongue’s quick fervour, and his glance of fire , 
But only of the food and wine partook 
Which her maid brought. But ever his desire 
Grew as be drank, fed by his wanton gaze— 

He never was so drunk in all his days. 

The night was come: the seivants had their clue, 

The wrecks and remnants of the feast removed. 
And then discreetly from the tent withdiew. 

But the great CaptAn saw not, nor improved 
Ills opportunity. IleKOuld not woo 

Nor e’en admire theTOauty which he loved. 

Like the gorged boal^ the man of might— 

The spirit of the grap^had tamed him quite. 

Like a mere log he lay upon his bed, 

And Judith in his tent with him alone! 

The servants left her with their master dread, 

And no reluctance on her part was shewn. 

They thought him happy, and peichance one said, 
He wished the Captain’s fortune was his own. 

She bade her handmaid wait without the door, 

As she would go to prayei as heretofore. 

No light o’ love was she to trim his bower—^ 

But on that body still she fixed her eyes; 

And in her heart she prayed: “ O God of power I 
Look on me, steel me to mine enterprise; 

Deliver Israel now; this is the hour— 

Behold! he speechless, senseless, helpless lies 1” 
Then to the pillar of his bed she stepped, 

And took the falchion down which there he kept. 

She took hold of his hair, and soffly said: 

“ Now, now. Lord God of Israel, strengthen me.” 
Twica on his neck she smote, and took his head 
Away from him; nor paused in terror she, 

But tumbled down the body from the bed, 

And from the pillars tore the canopy. 
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So perish every tymnt 1 let the night 

Wither hisstrength-^tbe grave devour his night! 

Tremble *ye tyrants I tremble on the throne. 

Ye beasts of rapine^ and ye men of blood 1 
Suspect your guards, and tremble when alone— 

Ha 1 see ye not the yawning fiery flood 
That gapes for you ? tremble, ye fools I and groan, 

Ye gods of clay 1 Evil, your only good. 

Shall be youi portion, and the Dragon’s den 

Your home, ye tramplers youi fellow-men! 

0 

Nor Judith fearedito look upon the dead. 

But quietly remained until she thought 
It was her time to go; theh without dread 
She called her handmaid, (pld what she had wrought, 
And bringing forth the gnm and ghastly head, 

She bade her put it in the bag she brought. 

And then walked forth with calm and stately air, 

As going to her place of nightly prayer. 

Nor sank her heart, nor was her visage bleached 
With terror, while with wonted pace she went 
Through tlie broad camp ; no sentinel iropeaclied 
Her by the way,—foi orders had been sent 
To let her pass the twain the valley reached. 

Thence onward to their own Bethulia bent 
Their eager steps, and when they reached the gates, 

She cried aloud : “ Open ! ’tis Judith waits.” 

They heard and knew her voice, and soon made slide 
The bars and bolts —her accents cheered them all 
A Are some kindled ; others quickly liied 
To tell her coming, and then Elders call. 

When they were come, before them all she cried, 

“ Behold how Assur by ir-y hand dotli fall! 

Praise God, praise God, pr^He only God, I say, 

Who hath this night removeu oui foes away.” 

Then took the head, and shewed it them, and smiled, 
And said • The head ofsllolofernes see! 

Him by my beauty truly I beguiled, 

But m return he brought no shame on me; 

For as I went I come back—undefiled.” 

Ozias said. Our God hath blessed thee, 

Thy blessing be for evermore!” and then 
The people loudly cried, “ Amen! amen I” 

But none with greater joy the news received, 

And saw the head, than Achior; by the death 
Of Holofernes was his life repueved: 

He saw and swooned, but with lecovered breath 
To her did homage, and in God believed. 

Mercy the hard heart oft o’ermastereth— 

And Achior, grateful for his life preserved, 

Turned Jew—nor from the true fLdh ever swerved. 

By Judith’s counsel, when the morning rose, 

They hanged the Assyrian’s head upon the wall: 

And they, as if ititent against their foes, 

Marched out in arms and battle order all. 

The Assyrian sentries, looking out for blows, t 
Kan to their officers, who sent to call 
The chief of their division, who was most 
Anxious to wake the captain of the host. 
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His Do-^x favourite was much annoyed 
At tlroght of calling him from Judith’s arms; 

But then the slaves would sooier be destroyed ; 

To leave was not to lose her bloom of charms. 

His master would be likewise oveijoyed— 

Some men think musical rude war’s alarms. 

True to his function still he paused—the staff 

Smiled, whispered, winked—they were afraid to laugh 

• 

At last with much unwillingness he knocked, 

' And, when none ansuped, enteied by the door. 
*What hideous spectacle *s eye-sight mocked! 

Ts that a lieadless body on l^^oor^ 

The tiunk of llolofernes ^ Staitled, shocked, • 

He rent his gaimenis*and with loud uproar 
He cried : “ My lor^is slain 1 fallen from bis bed; 
Lo! Holofeines lies without a head 1*' 

Swift through the camp the dreadful tidings ran: 

Amazed, confounded, lost in awe and wonder, 
Prince, leader, tribune, soldier, serving man, 

Raised, as though fell among them bolts of thunifer, 
The cry of panic—“ Save himself who can 1” 

Rather than fight they chose to perish under 
Tlie blows of their pui suers “ Ha! they fly!’’ 

The Ilebiews cried, ^ destroy them utteily 

Tliey chased ! they slew them ! of the mighty band 
But few escaped. ha! not witli perfumed oil 
They glistered ; nor they revelled*m the land 
With Syrian paramours! llis martial toil 
Ended abruptly, by a woman’s hand 
The slayer slain, the spoiler made a spoil, 

When the chief fell, wheie was the spear, the car 
Of Nabucliodonosor,^^d of war’ 

Then from Jerusalem tie high priest came, 

And with him all the^ancients, lo behold 
The Assjiian camp md that exalted dame 
By God, the Giver ^ all good, made bold, 

And beautiful, and wise, with power to tame 
The beast that came to ramp amid their fold: 

And they all blessed her as the exaltation 
Of Israel—joy and glory of their nation. 

The women of her people thronged around her 
To see and bless hei; called her daughter best 
Of Israel; with a wreatli of olive ciowned her, 

And eke her handmaid, and their joy expressed 
By song and dance: the men, too, did surround her, 
Adorned with gailands, and in armour dressed. 

Then Judith and her maid with dance and song 
Devoutly led the holy pomp along. 


M J. Chapman 
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♦ XE JREVENANT. 

When the news of the ex-emperor forms the only inlet to this dark vaulted 
Napoleon’s death reached France, it chamber, wherein are ever to be heard 
was Received, throughout the provinces, confused sounds, arising from the hid- 
with that sort of incredulity which we den falling of the waters into the reser- 
have most of experienced when a voir, and its bubbling and rushing to 
near relative or friend hath been sud- escape tiirough two outlets beneath, 
denly snatched away. The awful truths The noises are, doubtley^, much aug- 
whieh we could not deny, seemed yet ^toented and changed in their nature by 
too darkly mysterious and drthmUke / reverberation, and vary constantly with 
to be believed. ^ ‘ ' the impetus of the spring, which is 

Time, however, and authentic'docu-- very irrei^ular in its supply, though al- 
* menrsT^radually established the fact in ways sufficient to furnish two plentiful 
the minds of the many; while a few streams, one for the w^ants of a village 
stubbl>rnly persevered in affiilmmg that below, and the other appropriated, as 
the emperor still lived, and that the it rushes, in an artificial bed, diagonally 
reportofhis death was apolitical feint, along the mountain’s side, to the use 

emanating from the allied powers, of the good wives and “ hlanchmeitses'* 

These delermiifed sceptics were, gene- of the neighbourhood. But the lavatory 

rally, men who “ had served ” under operations are carried on far below the 

him, whom they styled, par excellence^ well of St. Lazarus, which stands in 

“ VHomim''—the man: and it was gloomy solitude, an object of super- 
long their wont to speak of his reap- stitious dread ; being, according to ge- 
pearance in France, with as much con- neral belief, the sole enti-ance to an 
tidence as formerly, when he had re- underground world, or rather a world 
tired for awhile to the island of Elba. beneath the Pagan mountain, on which 
Years have since rolled away"^; but, human sacrifices have been offered, 
strange as it may appear to the English According to the fears and fancies , 
reader, there are yet, in divers parts of of those who have ventured to listen at 
the Continent, individuals who con- the iron portal, the sounds within are 
tinue to expect his coming. And, be- represented as the voices of spirits— 
sides these, there are many ignorant sometimes moaning, and then in bursts 
and superstitious persons who, admit- (/ laughter. Many are willing to swear 
ting tlie fact of nis death, give ear tCat they have heard the clapping of 
greedily to prophecies, of a sufficiently liands ; and others are equally positive 
ridiculous nature; but of which our tl^tt they have distinguished the ca- 
hmits will permit us to give only one dfcnces of instrumental music rising 
specimen. from below. 

In the southern part of the district An antique sculpture over the door, 
called the Morven (a wild forest coun- representing St. Lazarus coming forth 
' try, from which Pans draws its chief from the tomb, has probably not been 
supply of wood for fuel*), there is a without its effect: but, as it would be 
weli,orspring,dedicatedtoSt.Lazarus. out of our way to trace the existing 
^ It is situated in a gorge, about half way prophecy to its source, we shall sim- 
pp the side of a mountain; on the ply relate its purport, as it was recited 
summit of which, as tradition states, to us, on the spot, in the summer of 
the Druids were wont to dwell, and 1833. 

to perform their sacrifices and other Thus, then, it runs. Tlie time shall 
mysteries. come when tlie allies shall again com- 

The basin into which the water falls, bine to invade France ; and they shall 

when first issuing from the rock, lias appro^h in various directions, and be 

• been, from time immemorial, covered successful in their march, even against 

over by a cavernlike building of solid the French who shall go out of the 

- masonry, formed by rough hewn stones, country to meet them: but, when the 

of such magnitude as might ‘‘suffice, enemy pass the frontiers, the sounds of 

without the aid of legends, to strike martial music will be heard to issue 

the country people with awe. A small from the well of St. Lazarus. It will 

iron door, which is always kept shut, at fir^f be indistinct, as if from a band 

By the rivers Yonne and Seine. 
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at a distance—Aen it will become 
louder and clearer, andpxKeed under¬ 
ground, round the moinitain, for three 
days; and, in its progress, it will be 
joined by other militaiy bands of music; 
and then the trampling and neighing 
of horses, and loud shoutings, will be 
heard, as of reinforcements joining a 
large army in its march. And thus 
the martial h^ult below will continue 


• * I 

pf a cpttage and garden, half way up a 
small mottntain, on the northern side 
of the Valais. The situation was beau¬ 
tiful and romantic, and his little spot 
of earth had been rendered luxuriantly 
fertile by the industry of his predeceipor: 
but Bertrand’s reasons for selecting his 
abode were of a very diierent nature. 
It commanded a view of the magnifi¬ 
cent pass of the Simplon—the high 


to increase lilTjsunset on the third day, jgroad to that Italy, wherein lay the 
when Napoleon'wiU ride forth from the ^oncd nawless, but now immortal fields. 


well of St. Lazarus, on a white charger, 
wearing his little cocked hat and gray 
surtout 1(1 redingote grise'^). He 
will be followed by all his marechahi^ 
and generals, and (some aver) by all 
those veteran troops which he left in 
Russia, buried beneath the eternal 
snows.’’ But in this part of the pro¬ 
phecy there is some discrepancy among 
the narratoi's, as others say, that the host 
from underground will be composed 
solely of those who have/iz/fen in battle 
under his immediate command. All, 
however, agree in the brilliant sequel. 
From the moment of his reappearance, 
victory will attend his path. “ Ilis 
eagles will scatter the invaders like 
sparrowsand continue to pursue 
them, without intermission, till France 
shall be elevated to a pitch of glory far 
beyond that which slie had attained in 
the brightest days of “ the empire.” 
Wild and strange as all this may ap-% 
pear, more than one gray head have! 
we seen shaken in serious, scornful 
reproof, when symptoms of incredulit)^ 
have been shewn by a listener. # 

Leaving these ultra-believers in the 
marvellous, we have to speak of one, 
who, though not free from superstitious 
influence, expected not that the grave 
should yield up its ^ad, even for so 
important a purposes that of reviving 
the past and faded glory of liis country. 
Bertrand Gregoire had been a soldier 
from his youth. lie had followed him 
whom he always delighted to call le 
petit caporaV' through his most bril¬ 
liant campaigns, till the astounding 
day of Mont St. Jean, at the termina¬ 
tion of which he lay wounded, upon 
the bloody causeway, a sergeant of the 
old guard. He was then somewhat 
more than fifty years of age; and, a 
few months afterwards, found himself 
m possession of a pension, divers 
^nourable scars, and a wooden leg. 
With these he gaineu peraassion to 
retire into Switzerland, where, fof a 
mere trifle, he obtained a lease, for life, 


in whum his idol first strode forward 
he^or^. his fellow-men" to the gathering 
of his uriihding laurels. 

For liours the old man was wont to 
sit, gazing upon the high and mighty 
hills, listlessly watching the ever-vary¬ 
ing hues of sunlight and shade,, and 
listening to the dark, rolling, distant 
storm-clouds, growling along the moun¬ 
tains’ sides, as though they were huge 
animals irritated by their imprisonment 
and fruitless efforts to o’ertop or pene¬ 
trate the barriers of their stupendous 
prison. Dreamlike visions of the past 
would then come over him; but he 
had yet stranger dreams respecting the 
future. • He was one of the number 
who would not credit the report of 
“ the emperor’s ” death; and, having 
been employed upon thegi^at military 
road over the Simplon, had, with many 
of his comrades, fixed upon a house at 
the foot of the mountain as the spot 
where Ae petit caporal” was to make 
his appearance. There is nothing im¬ 
posing in the aspect of this wide-fronted 
stone building, though it is sufficiently 
conspicuous, standing alone, on the 
south side of the Valais, near Viege. 
It was used for barracks by the engi¬ 
neers and military during Ae progress 
of the great work ; but now is (or re¬ 
cently was) designated by the country 
people, La Maison du JRevenantJ^ 

On this object, which lay beneath 
him, on the opposite side of the valley, 
Bertrand kept a lynx-like ; and 
when, after successive years, his vision 
became somewhat decayed, he pur¬ 
chased a telescope, and fixed it in his 
window, ever pointing to that one spot. 
Thus his life would have been one of 
hermit-like monotony, but for his little 
daughter Annette. She was his only 
child, ani, for her sake, he spared not 
his labour, but kept his garden and 
little platform of land in a state of 
cultivation which might liaye reflected 
credit on any of his industrious neigh¬ 
bours. 
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So time glided calmly on. Annette 
went daily, with her little gasket of 
books, neralework, and provendet^ to 
school in the valley; and each night 
they supped together, and slept in 
pea<^« But when her school educa¬ 
tion was finished, Annette soon began 
to feel herselj miStress of the house, 
and was not slow in learning lessons 
of thrift and economy from more ex-* 
perienced housewives. The conse¬ 
quences were gi-aduaily perceptible, 
to the increase of Bertrand's Vomfort 
at his hitherto Somewhat ill-cooked 
me ^^g Live stock, of various kinds, 
accumulated; and Annette's visits to 
the markets of Brieg and Tourtemagne 
soon became frequent and profitable. 
She was a pretty, lively, black-eyed 
brunette—gay at heart; for her house¬ 
hold cares were no cares to her. Ail 
seemed pleasure; and when the toils 
of the day were at an end, she would, 
in sweet and mellow tones, warble the 
songs of his native land, while the old 
man sate by her side, his heart thrilling 
with deliglit and a tear glistening in 
his eye. 

Then the time came when ohe, no 
longer a child, received many pressing 
invitations to the little festive rural 
parties, in which dancing was the chief 
amusement; yet she invariably and 
decidedly declined them, for her fa¬ 
ther's s^e. But when one of his 
elderly neighbours told the veteran of 
his daughter’s self-denial, be gave vent 
to a volley of military ejaculations, 
and pretended to be very angry, 
though, in truth, he felt that he loved 
her, if possible, a Little more than 
usual. However, from that period, 
they both entered more into the festi¬ 
vities of the rustic circle around them, 
and both soon became especial fa¬ 
vourites ; for he was a kind-hearted 
old man, and had many tales to tell 
to those wlio would listen ; and her 
face, figure, and good-humoured viva¬ 
city wei^ attractions which might have 
ensured her an ample choice of part¬ 
ners among beaux more fastidious than 
the youths of the village and the 
hamlet. 

Of course, their little cottage was, 
in its turn, the scene of hospitality. 
The greensward in front was their 
l^l-room; and, at first, the grayheaded 
host volunteered to perform as musi¬ 
cian ; but somehow it happened that, 
when his eyes settled upon “ La Mai-- 
son du .^venant/' the merry jigging 


tune of his viofin lost its impetus, and 
at length assumed the character of a 
military sbw mlrch. Nobody laughed 
more heartily than the veteran, when 
roused from his reverie. “ Ma foi 
said he, 1 can’t help it. It is just 
the same as when he was in Elba. 
We all knew he would come back, 
though we co|^d not exactly say how, 
when, or why. Allans! Oance again, 
my young friends! You will most of 
you live to see strange things. For my 
part, if I do but see him once more— 
but, alas! alas! I am become horribly, 
frightfully old, old, old I” And, even 
a£ he uttemd these words, in a tone 
of deep grief, approaching to despair, 
his elbow was already upon llie alert, 
and again right merrily proceeded the 
dance. 

Tile first annoyances in Annette’s 
path of life were such as ever befal 
pretty girls, whether residing in town 
or village, valley or mountain. She 
was first compelled to listen to a great 
deal of nonsense from forward and con¬ 
ceited swains; but, to do her justice, 
contrived to endure such infiictions 
without murmuring, and was, not un- 
frequenlly, somewhat “ piquante” in 
her rejoinders. Then she was beset 
by too many avowed suitors at a time, 
and that was very perplexing; for, as 
she told them, “It is impossible for 
(me to marry you all, even if I were 
[inclined to marry, which I am not. 
So, pray, let us continue to be good 
friends, as we were before, ‘and not 
”all out, as I’rn sure we shall if you 
go on teasing me so.” 

Nothing could be clearer or better 
meant; but deaf are the ears and blind 
the eyes of those who will not hear or 
see. Tiiey contmued to pester her. 
Some were ecstaw!, some sighed, and 
others talked about dying. Whenever 
she went to market, loving spies 
watched her movements and threw 
themselves in her way, offering her 
tiieir hearts and arms, and insisting 
upon carrying her basket. These evo¬ 
lutions were not unobserved by the 
veteran, who thereupon thought, with 
a haff-repentant sigh, on certain pas¬ 
sages of his youthful experience. 11 is 
“ Lovgvue ” (or telescope) was there¬ 
fore brought from its accustomed stand 
to “ bear upon ” Annette’s path, like a 
piece of artille^; so that he became 
an unsuspected witness, though not a 
heater, of divers scenes in which the 
actors conceived themselves to be un- 
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observed - Nothing, liJ^ever, occurred 
to alarm him for some*montUs. Then 
he was surprised to observe her regu¬ 
larly, on her return from market, enter 
a small cave, wlierein was placed an 
image of the Virgin, and remain there 
a sufficient time to utter some half 
dozen aves* “ Bah 1” said he, 1 Iwpe 
she is not g^ng to turn devotee at her 
age. llum^ 1 she has certainly been ^ 
more demure and serious lately than 
she used Xo be. I must speak to her.’’ 

Accordingly, on her return, he gave, 
her some very soldierlike admonition 
concerning the folly of being over-reii- 
gious, and giving way to melancholy, 
and so forth. And thereupon Annette 
looked exceedingly confused, and 
blushed so deeply that the old man 
blamed himself for his seventy, and 
said, “ Well, well, my child, I see you 
are ashamed of it, so I’ve done; only 
don’t go kneeling on the damp ground, 
when you’ve got such a capital wax 
Virgin, and all the rest, in your own 
chamber.” 

But Annette could not immediately 
get rid of her blushes or her trepidation, 
^though she was convinced that lier 
father had not the remotest suspicion 
of their veal cause. However, she went 
only once more to say her av€& in the 
grotto; and from that time all went on 
as before, save that she was observed 
to have occasional fits of absence. i 

And thus, unmarked by any import¬ 
ant event, two whole years glided 
quietly along, and brought them to* 
the latter end of the month of July, 
1830. In that month, as all the world 
knows, the French soldiers conquered 
the infidels and took possession of Al¬ 
giers, and the French people conquered 
the French soldiers and took possession 
of Paris. But only vague rumours of 
the first event had reached our veteran, 
and the latter was yet to be achieved. 

It was drawing towards evening on 
the 27th, when Annette returned home 
(after executing some little commissions 
at Brieg) with an unusual flush upon 
her countenance, and a certain trepi¬ 
dation in her manner; but the expres¬ 
sion of her mouth, and the joyous light 
in her eyes, shewed clearly that nothing 
^ry terrible had happened to her. 
The old man was sitting in his fa¬ 
vourite shady bower, yvith the riband 
of “ The Legion ” in his button-hole, 
and his two clasped hands resting on 
a stout walking-stick, which supported 
them as a cushion, whereon reposed 
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bis hirsute chin md moustaches 
the latter, in their sturdy and abundant 
growth, ^ming a strong contrast with 
the few silky blos§oms of the grave'' 
straggling about his temples. Pei^ps 
he might have been dreaming, after his 
old fashtoa, for his daughter was at his 
side ere he was aware of her approach, 
” Eh, eh!—how’s this, ma’amselle?*' 
he exclaimed ; I promised neighbour 
Rigauej^that you would assist at his 
little fihrty this everting; and, as the 
moon begins to be good for something 
now, I didn’t expect you ti#*^te. 
Young people should enjoy—” Here 
Annette playfully put her hand before 
his lips, and said, “ Makeyourselfeasy, 
my dear father. I can go now, if you 
wish it—only, only I thought you’d, 
like to hear—£ met Msdanie Colard, 
and she has a son in the Fiee^h %rmy; 
and he has sent her a letter^ adt dboot 
the taking of a great town beyottd'the 
sea: and so she thought—perhaps— I 
—that is—you might like to see it; 
and so I thought I would ask her just 
to—Well, well, now—don’t be in 
such ff hurry!—I know I’ve got it 
somewhere —I put it in my basket, 
I’m pretty certain.” And she fumbled 
and rummaged awhile tHhrein to no 
purpose, till, as if suddenly recollect¬ 
ing herself, she exclaimed, ** Oh, bow 
giddy! Now I remember!” And, 
forthwith, she took a letter from her 
bosom and handed it to her father, 
who seized the prize with too much 
avidity to notice the blush that mantled 
in her cheeks. My spectacles!” he 
cried ; and, swift as the chamois, she 
bounded away to the cottage, and re¬ 
turned panting, gave them into his 
hand, and then left hftn to his reading, 
as she happened to have previously 
looked into the letter. 

Long after the sunbeams bad left 
the valley, after that “ grim and sultry 
day, the changes wrought by Ahcir in¬ 
fluence upon the far off and lotty sum¬ 
mits of the eternal snow were as various 
and as beautiful as ever. And while 
their glorious tints of purple, and red, 
and gold, were .reflected from heights 
which seem to claim kindred with 

the spacious firmament on high,” 
dark anePheavy clouds came forth from 
their fastnesses amid the everlasting 
hills below. 

But Annette sat alone, gazing, almost 
unconscious of the wondrous sea®®* 
yet deeply and gratefully sensil:^ tl«t 
it was long since she had been sohappy. 
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although a sigh would now and tlien 
escape througli her half open lips. ^ 

In the meanwhile the old man toiled 
at the contents of the letter, which was 
tndiV^ by one less used to practise 
with his pen than with more formidable, 
though, perhaps, not more mischievous 
weapofhs. “ Bali!” cried Bertrand, 
after he had spelt through the first 
page; “ very good son, I dare say. 
Hopes his mother is better., Bah! 
what s that to me ? Wisii 'em both 
well; but gfve me tlie plague of 
read^ their letter? But, ulhms! 
perhaps there may be something about 
the service in the rest of it. AlloyisT* 
So, after wiping hss spectacles lei-' 
surely, he recommenced his task, and 
had not read far ere he cgme to mat¬ 
ters which interested him deeply; but 
his progress was slow, as daylight 
fodea rapidly. Still he persevered, till, 
as though electrified, he started from 
his seat, let fell the paper, and, with 
divers uncOuth military oaths in addi¬ 
tion, exclaimed, Est il possible? Is 
it possible? Can it be? Yes!—I 
knew it would.’' Then, snatching up 
the letter, he held it close to his eyes, 
and with difficulty re-read what had so 
moved him*. Victoirel vicloire P* 
he shouted, and, forgetting his wooden 
leg, attempted to strut triumphantly; 
but, finding that “ manoeuvre” as in¬ 
convenient as ungraceful, lie shouldered 
his crutchlike supporter, and, with it, 
went hastily through the motions of 
presenting arms — then, using it as a 
sword, he performed the salute—then 
ffoLirished it triumphantly round his 
head, crying, “ Vive CEmpereur ! Vive 
la France /'^—and then, with all his 
might, hurled it* away from him into 
the valley. 

In this state of excitement he con¬ 
tinued till the ever brightening moon 
had quietly assumed her queenlike pre¬ 
sidency for the night. Then a fresh 
changfe came over tlie spirit of his 
dreams.’^ He threw himself into his 
seat, placed his finger upon his lips, 
fixed his eyes upon the ** Matson du 
Revefinnly* and sat apparently lost in 
meditation. And thus he was found 
by Annette, who disturbed his reverie 
by the unroniantic announcement that 
supper was ready. “ Let the d—-1 eat 
it," said the veteran, demurely; I'm 
not hungry." His daughter snuh d at 
the whimsicality of the permission, and 
satdof^ by his side with tfie intent of 
coaxing him to comply with her siim- 
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mons: but, fo/|p>e first time, his ears 
were deaf to her blandishments ; and, 
after a while, he took her hand, and 
with much solemnity inquired if she 
knew the contents of the letter. Her 
reply was that she had read the greater 
part of it, but could not say that she 
clearly understood the military details, 
any more than Dame Colip^d herself. 

“ No, no — how should you?" ob¬ 
served Berlmnd, in a lighter tone : ** I 
wonder he should have written to her 
about such matters.” 

“ ^Vhy, then,” Annette asked, hesi- 
tjftingly,** you have notread thewhole?"' 

“ No,” replied her father, “ 1 have 
not quite; but I have found tlmt— 
Ehem! umph I ough 1” and he inter¬ 
rupted himself by a simulated fit of 
coughing. 

“ Well, my dear father, if you hady* 
stammered Annette, “ you would have 
found—by the postscript—that he — 
that is—Ileiiri—the writer—meant— 
he says—that—the rest—that is—the 
particulars of the—I don't know wh^t 
—soldiering affairs—w-as meant to be 
sent to—that is—shewn to you.*' 

“ Me /” shouted llie veteran: why, 
I never saw him—I don't know him 
from Adam.” 

“ But he has often heard of yon, 
my dear father," said Annette. “ You 
penow how kind you were to his mo- 
llher when she was ill, and you were 
always telling me to take something to 
^er." 


■ Bah, hall! all your own doing, 
you little puss!" exclaimed Bertrand, 
“ No thanks to me—not a bit! I don't 
stand in the way of your kind actions, 
that’s all. Why should I? Thank God, 
we can afford to do something for our 
neighbours now. And how’s that? All 
your doing again there. 1 should never 
have got more than a few cabbages, 
and so on, out of our land — not I. 
But come, my dear child, let us be 
serious. Tell me, did you not find 
something of very great importance in 
that letter V* 


No, indeedy* replied Annette ; 
“ nothing farther than tliat they took 
a large town : and, surely, that is 
nothing so very extraordinary for a 
French army.” 

“ Parbku ! I should think not,” said 
llie veteran, gai^y. Come, give me 
a kiss. Let us go to supper. I hope 
1 shall live to see you married to a 
French soldier.” 

“ I’m sure I have no objections,” 
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said Annette, laughing “ But where 
is your stick 

I’ve sent it to the ——mut¬ 
tered Bertrand. 

Supper and all!” cried the merry 
lass. “ Come, lean on me, then.*' 

But the veteran was too proud that 
night to lean on any one, for strange 
matters seoqjed to be revealed to him. 

On the morrow (the 28th) lie several 
times perused the important letter, and 
wondered how it was that the women 
had not caught at a fact so plainly ex¬ 
pressed therein.” To be sure, it was* 
only mentioned once. So they had, 
perhaps, “ skipped,” as people are apt, 
when either too little or too deeply in¬ 
terested in what they read. However, 
to make all sure, he went down to Brieg, 
to pay a visit of congratulation to Ma¬ 
dame Cotard, and make her swear to 
secresy, if necessary. 

There was a grave air of importance 
in the veteran’s whole deportment as he 
entered the little town, mounted upon 
a mule; and his “ croix d'honneury^ 
wooden leg, grey locks, “ chapeau d 
corne&j* and military surtout, would 
have attracted general notice, had he 
been even a stranger. But his person 
was well known; and,therefore,the gos¬ 
sips were exceedingly busy in guessing 
why he, who came to town so seldom, 
should choose such “ a dreadful hc| 
day ” for his ride. Some said it wa^ 
very foolisli, and that his daughter 
ought not to»have suffered him to 
come out; and others winked an^ 
looked knowing, and observed that he 
was an old moustache, and that, no 
doubt, there was more in the wind 
than most people dreamt of. 

“ The sensation was very soon 
greatly increased, when, after visiting 
Madame Colard, he repaired to the 
principal cnfky* hastily looked over 
the papers, pronounced the editors to 
be a set of ignoramusses, and ordered 
the extravagant and extraordinary com¬ 
pound called a glass of** virilable rhum 
ponche*^ Scarcely was it placed upon 
the table, ere he rose up, took oft liis 
hat, cast his eyes towards heavelf, and 
muttering to himself, appeared to be 
most fervently and respectfully drink¬ 
ing to the success of somebody or some- 
tmng. The inquisitive idlers present, 
of course, gathered round and endea¬ 
voured to worm out* his secret; but 
nothing could they extract, till they hit 
upon the expedient of more << ponc/ie,” 
and then he condescended to answer 


their inquiries for news in brief ora- 
cultr sentences; such as, You’ll soon 
have plenty”—Charles X. will soon 
follow the example of Louis XVIII. 
—Paris will be too hot fey^ the 
Bourbons soon, if it isn’t already ”— 
“ Pan ! Pan ! Le tri^lor en avant /” 
It will come like a clap of thifhder.” 
But nothing more explicit could be 
obtained from him; so some thought 
he was childish, and others said that 
he was “fou ”—and the style in which 
he rode, singing, home up the moun¬ 
tain’s side, was well calculatedHsj^n- 
hrm either opinion. 

Night came again, and the old^an, 
overcome by unusual fatigue, &c., lay 
dreaming confusedly of many a bygone 
scene, when Annette stole gently into 
his room, and placing •herself at the 
window, continued long to gaze stead¬ 
fastly through the telescope,still pointed 
towards the “ Afaison du Revenant.*^ 
The moon shone brightly on its broad 
white front, but no welcome shadow 
moved theie. So, when the midnight 
hour was past, she retired, sighing, 
“ My encpectations are like my father’s: 
Le revenant ne revient pas 
Another fierce and burning day was 
the memorable 29lh of July. Near the 
parched earth the atmosphere appeared 
agonised into that tremulous, spiral 
motion, indicative of extreme heat. 
Even the working beasts were, for 
prudential reasons, excused from a 
portion of their labours : but it was 
a busy day with old Bertrand ; and, 
before sunset, he had cleaned, brushed, 
pipe-clayed, blacked and burnished, 
every article appertaining to his mili¬ 
tary equipment. A neighbour or two 
called in, and inquired why he was so 
hard at work in such weather, and were 
answered either by a mysterious nod, 
or, briefly, that he had his reasons. 
So his odd conduct became the topic 
of conversation among them, as well as 
in the little town below. Thefi, though 
his cottage was all neatness and clean¬ 
liness, he hinted to Annette that he 
wished to see every thing in the best 
order. And at this she also was much 
surprised, as she knew that she some¬ 
how had been a little more particular 
that da^ than usual; and he had, on 
previous occasions, often told her that 
she gave herself needless pains about 
houseiiold matters. But it was plea¬ 
sant to her to do aught that pleased 
him ; therefore, she culled her choicest 
flowers, and disposed them tastefully 
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around their little room. So their 
peaceful dwelling had never looked 
more invitingly gay than on that 
eventful night. 

The air was cool, and clear, and 
refre^iing all around, though a sea of 
vapours floated along the vaUey below, 
concealing the course of the arrowy 
Rhone,’’ but unable to stifle its hoarse 
murmurings, which rose, not unmusi¬ 
cal, into the upper air; and “ softly 
the moonlight slept ” on bank, and 
rock, and hill, and mountain-side. All 
waj^ ^i ll and calm; and Annette was 
kneeling in her chamber, offering up 
the ^lanksgivings and prayers of a 
virgin heart, when her father rushed 
suddenly out of the cottage, with the 
telescope in his hand, and something 
bearing the appearance of a fantasti¬ 
cally coloured garment thrown over 
his arm. His aspect was wild, hurried, 
and almost ferocious with joy—with 
joy like unto the joy of battle at the 
crowning moment of victory. He 
reached his favourite bower, and, for 
a few moments, remained motionless 
and breathless, as he levelled his glass 
* at the Maison da Revenanty' which 
stood in bold relief upon tlie opposite 
shore of the- sea of vapours. Stre^nge 
would it have seemed, had any witness 
been present, that that old man, whose 
constant habit was ejaculation, now 
uttered not a word. His lips quivered 
from intense feeling, and his whole 
frame shook as he laid down the glass, 
and proceeded to fasten the flag, which 
he had brought with him, to the string 
of a signal staff, by means of which he 
was accustomed to announce Annette’s 
gala days to the select but scattered 
few. Up went the colours, and, even 
as they mounted, a sudden gust of wind 
swept by, and they fluttered above the 
veteran’s head, as though rejoicing at 
■ their release from long years of dark¬ 
ness. Bertrand lookecl proudly up, 
and the t>ig tear-drop was in his eye. 
But in a moment he dashed it away, 
and, kneeling, placed his “ /onguwe” 
on the stone parapet, pointing as before. 
Then first he spake, incoherently: 
** Ha !—he sees ! Is it possible ? 
What eyes! Oh, this is too much !” 
And, starting up, he hurried to the 
signal-staff, and lowered and raised 
the flag three times in succession, and, 
the next instant, was again kneeling 
at, bis post. Oh!” he convulsively 
murmured, one! two!—I shall die 
dfjoy! Three! How dim the glass is! 


Bite queje swift Where’s my hand¬ 
kerchief? Oh, jfes 1—I see! Hand— 
finger on the mouth — yes—silence! 
Oh! I swear! What’s that ? Hat off! 
Bon soir I Arms folded— redingotte / 
Gone, gone! Oh, yes! I swear, swear, 
swear—Ha, ha, hal” and, laughing 
and crying hysterically,,down fell the 
old man upon the greensv^rd. 

Now, as all this happened in much 
less time than is occupied by the nar¬ 
ration, Annette had not yet finished 
her devotions ; so our enthusiastic ve¬ 
teran contrived, ere they met, to quell 
somewhat of the excessive exuberance 
of his feelings. Nevertheless, his con¬ 
duct and words sadly perplexed the 
wondering, bewildered maiden. In¬ 
stead of conversing in liis accustomed 
good-humoured, lively style, he seemed 
utterly unconscious of what she said to 
him; thougli, now and then, he would 
check himself for his rudeness, and lake 
her hand affectionately, and press it, 
and call her his dear, dear girl. There¬ 
fore, whatever miglit be the matter, she 
was assured that site had not offended 
him ; and so she gaily sang one of his 
favourite songs, while engaged in the 
usual preparations for their evening 
meal. 

“ Don’t let us sup quite so early 
to-night,” said Bertrand; “ indeed, 
don’t care how late—as—perhaps— 
ah ! I should like to have a good 
dish ofyoungFrench beans”— {haricots 

vgrts )—“ for I rememboi”- 

. Oh, yes I” exclaimed Annette ; 

and so do I: it was a favourite dish 
of the emperor’s.” 

“ Umph! who told you that?” in¬ 
quired the veteran. “ How came he 
into your head just 7iow? I’m sure I 
said nothing about him **—(here he 
raised his liat from Ids head respect¬ 
fully)—“ notl-didi?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Annette; 

but I often think of him. How can 
I help it, after all that I have heard, 
and recollect that I am une Fraricaise?** 

“ That’s my own dear girl V* cried 
Bertrand. “ Come, embrace me! 
Another kiss—God bless you! You 
never shall marry any one but a French 
milUaire —a brave man—an officer, 
I hope.” 

“ Very well,” said Annette, as she 
sat on his knee^ “ I promise you I 
never will. There!—now that’s settled. 
And now,” she continued, coaxingly, 
“ you must tell me what’s the reason 
of all your preparations, and putting 
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off supper, and so on k for it is of no 
use to think of hiding it, and I know 
you are expecting somebody very par-- 
iimlarr 

The vieux guerrier smiled at the 
idea of having his secret wormed out 
of him by “ une jolie petite but, 
nevertheless, coughed a little ere he 
replied. Y^s, yes—you deserve it; 
so ril tell’Vow* The fact is, that I 
expect—that is, I have an idea that 
an old comrade—or, perhaps, more 
likely the friend of an old comrade— 
may give us a look in ; and so'*- • 

“ Oh, yes I Tra glad you have told 
me,” cried Annette; “ I should h^e 
been so sorry if we had not had every 
thing proper. But how will he find 
his way here at night? The mountain 
paths are very awkward for a stranger ; 
and then, if he has to cross that fright¬ 
ful river!” 

Rivers and mountains!” exclaimed 
the veteran—Ha, ha, ha! So you 
call our little Rhone here a river ! 
You should see it at Avignon or Arles j 
or see the Rhine at Cologne; or the 
Gironde, or the Scheldt, or the Danube. 
Our mountains are something, to be 
sure ; but we don’t live at the top, 
or under the glaciers. So, remember 
Mont St. Bernard, when our whole 
army, cannon, cavalry, and all—bah! 
You can find us some mutton-chop^ 
I hope. lie doesn’t care for lux—bah j 
I’ll go and gather some haricots myself.” 

Scarcely had her father gone upon his 
most unusual*service, when Annetfe 
tripped hastily across the lawn, antf 
finding the telescope lying upon the 
stone-wall, took it up, exclaiming, 
“ He must have seen something with 
this. Let me see. No; dreary as ever. 
Ileigho! I see nothing but the dismal 
walls. Who can my father expect ? 
Ah! I have it—he came back very 
merry from Brieg yesterday; he found 
some old moustaches there, 1 dare 
say. And yet—I wish he would tell 
me all. Well, we shall see. At all 
events, his friend shall not complain 
of his fare. And yet I should like to 
sit here and watch, for it is ajovely 
night. I’ll just look once more. No, 
all is quiet; and now—how spiteful! 
—the odious fog! There 1 — it has 
covered the house; and so, if even — 
Pooh! I’ll think no more about le 
revenant. Let hin> come or slay, 
its all the same.” And, murmuring 
other words incoherently, she returned 
slowly to the cottage. 


When two hours had elapsed, and 
our^pretty housewife beranlo feel un¬ 
easy for the credit of her ** cuisine 
the veteran, who had frequently been 
to “ look out,” entered the cottage, 
exclaiming, “ He comes! Shaff 1 go 
and meet him? He is in the ri^t 
track for the Virgin’s grotto.” « 

Annette thought he had better go a 
little way, as there were paths, leading 
in divers directions, in their immediate 
vicinity. 

“ But if I should miss him?” in¬ 
quired Bertrand. 

“ Oh, that’s impossible,” ^icHkn- 
nette, “all is so silent; youha^ but 
to call out to him.” 

“ And silent must all remain,” ob¬ 
served the old roan, gravely : “ I will 
stay here and wait his pleasure.” 

IBut his mind was too much agitated 
to allow of his remaining where he was. 
So, taking his glass, he hid himself in 
a cluster of young trees, and with fe¬ 
verish impatience watched the progress 
of the stranger, who ascended with an 
extraordinary degree of alacrity, till he 
reached a level spot within forty yards 
of the cottage. There he suddenly • 
aused and looked round; and then 
egan slowly to walk to^and fro, as 
though expecting some one to join 
him. 

“ Eh !—how’s this?” murmured 
Bertrand : “ cautious—-and yet those 
colours. Bah ! old fool that I am, he 
can't see them where he stands. He 
waits for me—that’s clear. So, courage f 
allons r And, forthwith, he issued from 
his retreat, and advanced toward the 
stranger, who at first seemed inclined 
to retire; but, finding that he was ob¬ 
served, stepped forward and saluted 
our veteran in a most respectful and 
military style, 

“ Welcome, camarade! welcome, 
Monsieur le Qhevalier!” said Bertrand, • 
adding the latter title as he caught a 
glimpse of the well-known insignia at 
the stranger’s button-hole; “ I have 
been expecting you some time,” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed the stranger. 

“ Yes, monsieur,” whispered the 
veteran, mysteriously, “ I know on 
whose account you come here, and 
beg to insure you that you are heartily 
welcome.” 

“ Is it possible!” exclaimed the 
unknown; “ my dear monsieur 1” and, 
grasping the old man’s hand, be 
pressed it fervently, and they forthwith 
embraced each other as old friends. 
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** I really dolv’t know how to express **— 
gaaped the stranger, evidently over¬ 
powered by his feelings. 

" Bah, bah !” said Bertrand, what 
else could you expect from an old 
7nou$ttche —one who has served un¬ 
der him ? I love fidelity. But, come I 
walk and, fjray, consider ^y house, 
and all belonging to me, entirely at 
your disposal: and if you have any 
comrades, let them come, and my 
daughter and 1 will do all in our 
power to make them comfortable.” 

Completely overwhelmed by such 
unetpRled hospitality, the guest suf¬ 
fered himself to be conducted to the 
cottafe-door, which his host threw 
open as he exclaimed, Annette, my 
love, now for supper! — our expected 
guest has arrived.” 

“ I am abodt preparing it,” replied 
his daughter, from the inner apartment, 
0c cuisine. 

Bertrand then repeated his welcome 
to the stranger, with even additional 
warmth ; excited, perhaps, by the fine 
open, manly countenance, which he 
now first beheld clearly, and which 
he was obliged to acknowledge lie was 
looking up at. Indeed, a finer young 
fellow, altogether, had seldom met his 
long-practised eye. Allans! Make 
yourself at home, Monsieur le Che¬ 
valier,” he continued ; “ you have tra¬ 
velled far, perhaps? You must be 
fatigued.” 

“ I confess that I did feel fatigued,” 
replied liis guest; “ but the unexpected 
and cordial reception which you have 
given me, my dear monsieur, is more 

than sufficient to ”- 

Bah, bah!” exclaimed Bertrand, 
“ say nothing about that—how could 
I act otherwise ? Besides, you know, 
it is not for your own sake alone.” 

“ My dear monsieur,” said his guest, 
. warmly, “ I feel that I may appear 
not to have acted cancfidly with you 
hitherto but, considering all circum¬ 
stances, how could I do better than 

first to place myself in a position ”- 

Gently,” whispered the veteran ; 

we may be overheard. My daughter 
is a good girl, and a prudent girl, and, 
with all her apparent itourderie^ has 
more discretion than belongs to many 
older heads; but we need ndt let her 
h^r all.” 

Hereupon the stranger looked em¬ 
barrassed, and replied, “ As you please, 
my dear monsieur. But as 1 certainly 
owe you explanation, and mean 
to inform you, witlioiit leserve, of 
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every particular I thought it better 
at once ”- » 

No, no,” said Bertrand, again 
whispering, you may depend upon 
her—I know that; but, hist! I do 
think the little rogue is listening, she 
is so quiet. So—another time—when 
we are alone. Hem 1 1 have no idle 
curiosity. I can wait. * Hem I” But 
his looks belied his words^ and, afier 
a few moments* pause, he added, with 
a very significant look, Allow me to 
ask one question : your—comrade,— 
,is he well ?” 

“ Perfectly, I thank you,” replied 
thfi guest, “ He was much fatigued 
by our long journey; but 1 left him 
sound asleep at the house of a friend 
at Brieg.” 

“ I am content!” exclaimed Bertrand; 
and, as the words passed his lips, 
Annette appeared with the soup. 

Here it is necessary to say that the 
fiiir had certainly been 

guilty of both listening and peeping, 
being unable to restrain her curiosity 
after hearing the first few words uttered 
by the stranger. 

“ Make Monsieur le Chevalier wel¬ 
come, rna chcre exclaimed Bertrand, 
gaily. Come, monsieur, salute her! 
Commeen France! and then to table.” 

Annette blushed as she underwent 
the ceremony; which, to say the truth, 
^vas performed with a degree of warmth 
so very extraordinary in an utter stran¬ 
ger, that her father must have noticed it, 
had he not been busily engaged in 
^outtoning a white napkin over his 
waistcoat, and adjusting it so as to 
leave his decoration ” visible. Then 
the social meal proceeded right merrily, 
and without interruption, as Annette 
entrusted the “ waiting department ” 
to a more athletic damsel, whose voice 
was well-known to all the animals 
about the little farm; for she could 
call them all by their names, and, 
“ when she called, they would come 
to her.” 

“ This is strange news from Paris,” 
observed the stranger: perhaps you 
have-not heard it though, as it was 
telegraphed to Lyons only just as I 
passed through, the night before last. 
The populace are all up in arms, and 
have hoisted the tri-color.'* 

“Eh! Diable! What?” shouted 
Bertrand, throwing down his knife and 
fork, “ Le tri-color! Mais, Monsieur 
le Chevalier! What! How! Diable! 
Le iri-color! Give me the wine!” 
And filling liis glass to the brim, he 
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gasped, Le tri~color /|^and swallowed 
the whole contents. 

Hereupon an angry flush overspread 
the stranger's cheeks^ and he looked 
sternly at the old man; who did not 
immediately perceive the change, as, 
what with his unusual draught and 
sudden excitation, there came a super¬ 
abundant moisture before his eyes, 
through wkich present objects glis¬ 
tened floatingly and indistinct. But 
when he saw the change in his guest's 
countenance, which, albeit, in the brief 
interval, had considerably relaxed in 
severity, he looked aghast—then re-* 
pentant — and then, while the tews 
again mounted to his eyes, he seized 
the young man's hand, and exclaimed. 
Forgive me, Monsieur le Chevalier! 

I am an old fool—I know it —I am 
not fit to be trusted. But I am an old 
moustache —and those colours! Oh, 
oh ! when 1 hear of them, and think 
that they are again up in Paris — and 
— and — will be — sacref I don’t 
know what I do, nor where I am.” 
And, after wringing the hand of his 
guest with a warmth which he felt was 
returned, the old man covered his face 
with his napkin, and, laying his head 
upon the table, wept like a child. 

When partially recovered from this 
paroxysm, the veteran seemed much 
crest-fallen, and spake but little during 
the remainder ofthe repast; after which 
he murmured something about not be¬ 
ing. so young as he was. And there¬ 
upon his guest begged that he woul^j 
not be ceremonious, hinting, moreover^ 
that it must be late; and then Annette 
said that he must be very much fatigued 
with the exertions of the day. So at last 
the veteran, feeling certain symptoms 
which be apprehended to be the effects 
of wine, and fearful of lowering himself 
in the estimation of his guest if he took 
more, agreed to retire, provided the 
said guest would give him a proof that 
he did not doubt his welcome, by al¬ 
lowing Annette to perform the duties 
of hospitality, in his place, for half an 
hour or so. “ Ma foi /” said he, 
when I was at your age, I always 
took my hottlcy at leasty after ^hard 
day's march. And our wine is pure, 
Monsieur le Chevalier, though not Bur¬ 
gundy. It is genuine Asti, sent to me, 
from over the mountains, by a “ pro- 
prietaire^* near Cantagara, whom I was 
-able to serve when ah ! you 

understand—Marengo—that’s enough I 
I shall get into some long story if 1 go 
on so, good uighl! God bless you V' 


Ilis guest returned the valediction, 
with many expressions of gratitude for 
his*unexpected kindness, and added 
that, on tne morrow, he hoped to relate 
every particular concerning that which 
lay nearest to his heart, and the 
immediate object of his visit. And 
thereat the veteran's eyas glistened, as 
he replied, with a significant’smiie, 
** When you please. Tell me as much 
or as little as you will; but, old as I 
am, my heart is in your cause. Honour 
^xid^elitp is my maxim; and, for the 
sake of we know w*ho, I’ll do every 
thing you require of me.” 

In spite of his entreaties, Annette 
persisted in fulfilling her duty of cham¬ 
bermaid to her father; and the last 
words he said to her, when she was 
quitting his room, were, Entertain 
our guest as well as you»can, my dear, 
lie is a fine young fellow. Make him 
take more wine ; he has not had enough 
to quench his thirst. Don't be shy with 
liim. Sing him a song, if he asks you. 
Make him comfortable. Heigho! 1 
should like you to marry just such a 
fine young fellow, cross and all.” 

After promising to do just as he liked, 
the little lively brunette descended the 
stairs with a palpitating heart, and had 
scarcely entered the sakm ere she 
found herself in the arms of her guest, 
who pressed her fondly to his bosom, 
and, amid many symptoms of warm 
affection, exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear, dear 
Annette! how is this ? 1 thcaight my¬ 
self prepared to remove all obstacles; 
but to be t/m welcomed by your fattier 
is beyond ”- 

All my comprehension, Monsieur 
le Chevalier,” said Annette. “ Now do, 
pray, let me be quiet—just for a minute! 
and tell me how he came to expect you, 
and what brought you here at this time 
of night ?” 

“ Why he expected me is beyond 
my power to guess,” replied the young * 
soldier ; “ but, for the cause of my 
coming, you know that, my (harming 
little signalist.” 

“ Signalist!” exclaimed Annette ; 

“ what does that mean ? Some new 
sort of compliment, I suppose.” 

“ Nay, dearest! don’t plead igno¬ 
rance,” said her guest: “ 1 knew you 
recognised me when you first hoisted 
the flag; and then, afterwards, when 
you saluted, what else could I under¬ 
stand but that you rneiuit me to 
come ?” 

I hoist a flag !” exclaimed Annette; 

‘‘ no, indeed, Henri; I never did any 
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thing of the kind. What can you 
mean ?” 

I was walking, as we had agpeed> 
in front of * La Maison du Revenantf* ” 
said her lover. 

! I see it all now,” cried An¬ 
nette. “‘My father was on the watch, 
as usual. Teli me what happened.” 

lleari Colard tlien related the parti¬ 
culars which have been given of the 
veteran's salute, which served, in some 
degree, to explain the singularity of his 
subsequent conduct; but why he had 
previously been *^80 much upon tlie 
al ej^t. r emained yet a mystery. “ It is 
wonderful that he should persevere in 
this^strange unbelief,” sighed Annette. 

You must go, Henri. He will be 
sadly mortified to-morrow, when he is 
told of his mistake. He will not like 
to see you. You will be no longer 
welcome.” 

“ No,” said Henri, firmly : “ I shall 
keep my ground. Listen, dear Annette. 
1 have something to tell you that will 
make up for this little misunderstand¬ 
ing, I did not mention it before, be¬ 
cause my heart was so full of joy, and 
it was so delightful to feel that you 
could love the humble non-commis¬ 
sioned officer; but now, dear Annette, 

you see this riband, and”- Here 

he liesitated, and smiling, fixed his 
eyes upon her with an expression 
which lovers only can understand. 

“ And what, dear Henri?” gasped 
Annette; “ don’t tantalise me. What 
else ?” 

“ Why, nothing ver^/ particular,” 
replied her lover, playfully; “only 
you recollect telling me what sort of a 
person your father used to say it was 
nis greatest ambition to see you mar¬ 
ried to. And so, Mademoiselle Annette, 
if you please, you may, to-morrow 
morning, or as soon as you think fit, 
be the wife of a French officer.” 

Annette would doubtless have con¬ 
gratulated him, but for a choking sen¬ 
sation iit her throat: so she threw her 
arms round his neck, and clasped them 
so lightly as though determined to 
punish him with a similar infliction. 

And now, having brought them to 
this point, it is but meet that we give 
a bri^ account of their previous ac¬ 
quaintance, which coramenQ'^d when 
be was visiting his mother in her illness. 
Being a favourite with his superiors, 
he had been promised an extension of 
his furlough, should he have occasion 
to apply for it; and, his mother’s re¬ 
covery being doubtful, he consequently 


made the applifation. But, instead of 
the official permission, he received a 
letter, telling him to make his mind 
easy, as his request would be granted, 
anil the needful document should be 
forwarded in a post or two. So he 
remained where he was till the period 
of his first furlough was expired. But 
the expected renewal awived not; and, 
therefore, his position became that of a 
deserter, just at the time when his 
honour was more especially dear to 
him. For, with the wonted perverse¬ 
ness of human nature, he had chosen 
" that inauspicious season to fall in love 
v^ith the pretty Annette: and though 
she told him that she was too young, 
and could not listen to such nonsense, 
it somehow came to pass that the sub¬ 
ject was often renewed, and be scrupled 
not to confide to her the awkward situa¬ 
tion in which he stood. And there¬ 
upon he asked her advice ; and she 
pitied him exceedingly, but was unable 
to give him any other advice than not 
to think any more about tier, on ac¬ 
count of her father’s strict notions of 
military lionour. But tins advice he 
would not follow, feeling, as he said, 
that he had committed no intentional 
breach of duty. Then, after consult¬ 
ing her pillow, Annette came to the 
heroic resolution of breaking off an 
intimacy which she felt could be only 
^productive of pain to both parties ; 
and she communicated her determina¬ 
tion to him as well as she was able, 
^nd thereupon he waxed desperate, 
^and vowed that he would enter into 
the Sardinian service, and so forth ; 
all which she told him he might do 
if he pleased, but, if ever she married, 
she would have a French miiitaire. 

After this, in spite of her professed 
reluctance, he contrived to throw him¬ 
self often in her way; and they had 
divers friendly consultations, in which 
she at length .succeeded in persuading 
him to return to his regiment. “ All 
I can do,” said she, at parting, “ is to 
pray for you ; I cannot make you any 
other promise. My father yeould spurn 
a deserter from his presenee. Forget 
me ti you can, and 1 will try to forget 
you ; but oh, Henri, I’m afraid I can¬ 
not ! Oh, why did 1 say so ? Go, go! 
Leave me! Indeed, this is very wrong.” 

“You shall never see me again, unless 
I return worthy of you,” replied Henri: 
and he added outer lover-like assevera¬ 
tions, not needful to be repeated. 

So>, after his departure, Annette was 
\Yont to torn aside into the grotto of the 
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Virgin; and, as if in answer to her sup¬ 
plications, ere long tUer* came a letter 
to the tiouse of Mad. Colard, directed 
to her son. It had been missent to 
Brieg, in Germany, and contained the 
furlough, extended to a period, before 
the expiration of which he would have 
rejoined his regiment. Annette was 
very thankful tl^ liis honour was thus 
saved; but still, as they were separated, 
resolved to think as little of him as 
possible. How far she succeeded may 
be guessed by the event. Henri, on 
an’iving at head-quarters, was agree¬ 
ably surprised at his reception ; and * 
from that time, excited by the joiiU 
and all-powerful incentives of love and 
glory, performed his duties with an 
alacrity and steadiness which could 
not fail to win him favour. And thus 
all went on well till the siege of Algiers, 
where he headed a storming party, in 
the attack of a particular fort, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself in such a manner as 
to gain a “ decoration and a com¬ 
mission. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, 
during the interval, he sometimes wrote 
to his mother, and, now and then, ven¬ 
tured to inclose a few lines to Annette; 
who, however, prudently declined en¬ 
tering into a regular correspondence, 
though she might occasionally have 
written a short postscript to Madame 
Colard’s replies. The result of this 
juvenile style of prudence was, that, 
with the resolution of keeping herself 
perfectly free, she became more deeplj( 
entangled; and his last communication^ 
very plainly hinted at his speedy return, 
with the infealion of claiming her as 
his own. This was written in an in¬ 
closure, sent with the details of the 
siege, to his mother; and which he 
requested her to sliew to old Bertrand, 
little dreaming of the effects thereby to 
be produced, Annette tried to feel 
angry at his assurance; but read and 
re-read all he had written, till she 
could repeat it by heart: and one pas¬ 
sage ran thus, “ As I shall arrive in 
the evening, perhaps it may not please 
your father if I come up directly ; so, 
after 1 have seen my mother, I <(^11 go 
to the ‘ Mukon dti Revenant,^ where 
I know you can see me, and can, if 
you please, give me a signal. If you 
knew how much I have to tell you, 
I am sure you would.” Other amatory 
matters, of course, followed, with indi¬ 
cations of the spot where they might 
meet, “ Monsieur le Revenant may 
walk about till he’s liied,” said Annette. 


“ What excessive assurance! Really, 
these militaires think they've only to 
ask tnd have. I give him a signal, 
indeed ! — not I! 1 don't know what 
I won't give him. 1 wonder if he's 
much altered. Phool 1 dare sa^ he 
won't come at all. Well, let him stay 
away — it’* all the same to me.^' But^ 
as we have seen before, she couM not 
avoid taking a peep by moonlight into 
the valley ; though it was reserved for 
her father to catch the first glimpse of 
“ le revemnt” 

So much for the trfle lovers' course.” 
Let us return to the supper-room,^Jt 
would seem that the pretty little bru¬ 
nette did most dutifully obey heiwfa- 
ther's commands, to make their guest 
as comfortable as possible; for they 
were still sitting together, when she 
exclaimed, “ Oh, Henri,dock!—what 
light IS that in the sky ? Ah, it is the 
sun on Mont Rose! Look how the 
snow changes, and seems all on hre. 

It is morning; we must part.” 

Of course, the lover was positive that 
it could not be so late, till other Alpine 
summits caught the solar beams, and 
spreadisg out, united in long meteor¬ 
like lines of every hue. “ My sweet 
girl, how could 1 be so thoughtless 1” 
exclaimed Henri: “ I am quite ashamed 
of myself.” 

** As for that,” said Annette, laugh¬ 
ing, “ I’m sure I've quite as much 
reason to be ashamed of myself as you 
have. There, there — no more! You 
know your room. Pleasant dreams to 
you !” And, after a little faint strug¬ 
gling about a parting salute, she tripp^ 
gaily away. 

Our limits will not admit of all the 
whimsical particulars of the veteran's 
conduct under his disappointment. It 
came out, in the course of explanation, 
that he had been first led astray, on the 
27th, by a passage in the young officer's 
letter, which mentioned the capture of * 
the emperor, meaning thereby the strong 
fort called T Empereur.** •Exceed¬ 
ingly indistinct was Bertraml’s know¬ 
ledge of geography beyond the sea,” 
which he understood his idol bad 
crossed to go to his place of exile; 
so he found no difficulty in supposing 
the great man might iiave been in cap¬ 
tivity at«Algiers, as he knew the expe¬ 
dition had crossed the sea to get there. 
This fact once admitted, the “«weu/e ” 
at Paris and the fliglit of Charles X. 
followed, in the mind of the old par¬ 
tisan, as a matter of course, and led 
him to say tilings at the rfl/if, which 
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were long after spoken of as a proof 
tliat he was in the secret of the con¬ 
spirators of the three days' revolution. 
And, as though his words were not 
sufficiently explicit, when the good 
people of the town and tlie valley 
Mgan to look about them on the 29th, 
they beheld, ^on a signal-staff half way 
up the mountain, the too well-known 
tri-coloured dag, fluttering dauntless in 
the breeze. There was a meeting of the 
municipality, of course; but ere they 
liad decided on what steps should be 
taken, the porfentous colours were 
lowered, for reasons vvitli which tlie 
reader is acquainted. 

k has been already hinted that Ber¬ 
trand possessed much of the happy 
volatility of disposition so common 
among his countrymen ; therefore, it 
will not seecn surprising that, after 
being alternately plunged in mortifi¬ 
cation, grief, and despair, he was per¬ 
suaded to listen to Monsieur le Che¬ 
valier’s tale of long and tried affection. 
Bah !*^ cried lie, at its conclusion, 
what else could I expect ? I charged 
her very particularly not to fall in love 
with any body but a French «so!dier, 
and you and I are the only two she 
has seen—so—ball, mon brave ! some¬ 
how the belles will take a ftincy to us. 
I remember it always was so, when¬ 
ever we marched out of a town.” 
And he sang: 

“ * Toutes les femmes a la file, 

Se lamenter a qui mieux, mieux, 
C’6toit une riviere que leurs yeux. 

Keviens t’en bien vito! 

Oui da, ma petite. 

Ab, quel bel eiht ! que d’etre—que d’etre 
soldat!’ 

Ileigho, mon cher T he continued, 
I’m now frightfully old, and have, 
moreover, made a great fool of myself 
in this last business, whicli, entre nous, 

I should like to keep to ourselves; for, 
if the havards below get hold of it, 

I shall never hear the end. Ah, that 
will do-k-Ihave it! You shall give 
me your ^parole dltonneur^ that you 
will never mention it, and then you 
and la petite may make as great fools 
of each other as you please.” 

The promise was immediately given ; 
and from that moment Henri continued 
to tease poor little Annette so inces¬ 
santly, that at length she said she could 
not bear it any longer. So, one fine 
morning, she went down to Brieg to 
breakfast with his mother; and her 
father accompanied her. But, although 
the repast was very splendid, she ale 


very little—ipobably because they had 
persuaded her to enter the church and 
“ assist ” at a brief ceremony, per¬ 
formed before the altar; and she was 
dressed in white; and the folks all 
seemed to be looking at her; and 
some of the guests call^ her “ Madame 
Henri Colard.” All the rest of the 
party appeared to enjoy themselves 
excessively during the whole of that 
day; but, although there were many 
pretty faces among them, none wore a 
smile so sweet, and calm, and joyously 
content, as that which graced the fea¬ 
tures of the young bride a few days 
afterward, when silting in their plea¬ 
sant alcove, between Iter husband and 
lier father. 

But, anon, the cry of “ To arms 
for our country I” arose in France, and 
Henri was summoned to join his regi¬ 
ment, which had been ordered home 
from Algiers. “ Bah !” exclaimed old 
Bertrand, “ why should I stay here ? 
I long to see the tri-color again! 
Alions! I’ll sell my lease — that's 
settled. Vive la France 

Accordingly, to France they all went; 
and, in a few months, the veteran ob¬ 
tained admission into the hospital of 
invalids at Paris, where he yet may be 
seen, when the weather is fine, sitting 
with his ancient comrades, telling or 
listening to “ long yarns” of love or 
glory. Moreover, by way of vai’iety, 
he has got up one story of a diflerent 
description, which, somehow, has gra- 
l^ually lengthened, by frequent repeti- 
rtion, into a very mysterious piece of 
business. It relates to certain presenti¬ 
ments which came over him wlien 
dwelling in the Valais, and which, 
as it were, compelled him to be con¬ 
stantly on the watcti, till, on the me¬ 
morable day when the tri-color gained 
tlie ascendant in Paris, he likewise 
hoisted it in Switzerland. That such 
was the fact, he produced written 
vouchers from Brieg; but the reason 
why he had so done formed the great 
attraction of his mystic recitation. 
“ I saw,” he would say, “ a figure. 
Humph! it was moonlight. I had 
my ^lass. I could not be mistaken. 
La redingote grise. 1 hoisted the 
tri-color, I saluted. The figure re¬ 
turned the salute, and then waved its 
hand, as if well pleased, and—mark! 
—you most of^ you know the spot 
where it was walking to and fro, with 
folded arms,—it was ‘ La Maisondu 
Revenant,* ” 
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KEW ODE ON THE PASSIONS. 

WITH VAKIATIONS. 

When Music, maid of Grease, was young. 

While yet in streets she ballads sung, • 

The Passions, sturdy butcher-boys, 

Made with bones and cleavers noise — 

Blaspheming, jumping, clattering, bawling, 

Some perpendicular, some sprawling. 

By turns they felt the glowing mind 
By Gin, great spirit! raised, refined. 

Till at his fount, to frenzy*fired, 

Fill’d with fury, rapt, inspired, 

Music they dragged, through mud and mire 
(Herself brimful of liquid fire), 

To Thompson’s fane on Ilolborn Hill, 

Which, Night, thy votaries visit still; 

When all (for Madness ruled the hour) 

Seized on that famed and fragrant bower. 

First, Fear approach’d, but instant caught 
The dreaded Peeler's searching eye ; 

He back recoil’d, and straight was brought, 

Trembling, to Hatton Garden nigh. 

Next, Anger rush’d, his throat all flame — 

Hot thirst urged on his reckless hand; 

He struck a priestess of pure fame, « 

And took on shining vat his stand : 

Whilst upward look’d amaz’d Despair, 

And saw him quaff a brimming flask ; 

In vain he sues the lush to share ; 

In vain may look, in vain may ask! 

But thou, O Hope I with eyes so fair, 

And a wink of fun and pleasure, 

Snatch’d away the brimming measure, 

And call’d on Echo (sister in thy trade — 

Both oysters sold at Billingsgate); 

And she, a brisk and strapping maid, 

Soon gleeful twigg’d, in his forlorn estate. 

The little, wretched, wrinkled man, 

And plunged him headlong straight into a spirit-can ; 

While Hope obstreperous laugh’d, and waved her carrot hair. 

And longer had she laugh’d, but, with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose; 

He threw his butcher’s tray and cleaver down, 

And, with a withering look, 

The spiggot from Old Tom he took. 

—Within the fane was wild uproar! 

Who shall record the scramblings, oaths, and blows ^ 
Revenge no whining plaint would heed ; 

Yon crippled dame in vain must plead, 

Although but for allrop — a single drop. 

Dejected Pity at his side, 

Her moaning voice in vain applied; 

But with a curse he kick’d her round*the shop, 

And, stumbling o’er her skirt, fell with her on the floor. 

At this Ips wife — and Jealousy her name — 

Her ten commandments in his face. 

Inscribed, with bristling hair and eyes of flame, 

Calling him shocking names that would this ode disgrace. 
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Apart sat Melancholy, sad, retired 
Some thought her mad, and some inspired; 

And from her dark, sequester’d seat, 

In notes, by distance made more sweet. 

She chanted forth the rapture of her soul; 

With aged eyes, and hands upraised, 

(3in, great spirit 1 wildly praised — 

A hymn that might the fiercest rage control. 

Anon, the Passions caught her tuneful song, * 

Through the vaults a clmrus ringing:— 

Music, madden’d at their singing, 

Kept bawling that their time was wrong. 

Tlie hymn still echoed all the vaults about; 

Till Cheerfulness, a nymph of damask hue. 

Flung at the crone a marrow-bone; 

One eye turn’d black, and one turn’d blue. 

No bother here 1” she cried, with right Hibernian tone — 
A rale St. Giles’s or Milesian shout; 

“ We are not here for singings I’ll be thinking ; 

Hand round the can, there’s fun in drinking — 

Far better than in tink-a-tinking.^* 

“ My darling! right!” cried Paddy Joy; 

Her sweetheart, Ted, a tall and sprightly boy, 

Just arrived from Groves of Blarney, 

With hat without a crown advancing, 

Then tipped them tl>e true Tipperary brogue : 

“ Come, Mirth, strike up the tune of ^ Kate Killamey,’ 

My jewel! honey! Och, you grinning rogue! 

Soon all shall hear the native strain : 

Come, let us foot it merrily : 

I’ve brought my fiddle, jig with me! 

Come, for we’il all be after dancing — 

We’ll dance all night, we’il dance till peep of day,” 

Young Love, delighted, fill’d each cup and can 

With Thompson’s best —glad was each nymph and man : 

All Ilolborn with its boys and maids, 

From stables, alleys, yards, and courts, and shades, 

Came reeling in, with “ Tailors 1 let’s be gay.” 

O Music! sphere-descended maid, 

FYiend of F’leasure, Wisdom’s aid, 

\\ hy, Goddess, didst thou leave thy home. 

Thus through the streets at nigiit to roam ; 

Thus quit thy fair Athenian bower, 

Adorn’d with each ambrosial flower, 

To hold consort with butcher-boys, 

And their vile clattering and noise? 

Wherefore left’st thou Castalian springs. 

Where still the ringdove plumes her wings, 

Where once the fawns and dryads stray’d, 

Or reposed in verdant shade ? 

Wherefore forsake the chaste sublime, 

The innocence of early time, 

To worship at the shrine of Gin ; 

With rabble-rout to enter in * 

The temple of that Wizard foul, 

Where fiends and furies nightly prowl ? 

Tis said, and^I believe Uie tale, 

You once drank- only wholesome ale; 

And no one ever saw you pop 
Your nose into a spirit-shop: 

Relurn to that more pure estate, 

And I thy glory will relate. 
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MORE JUSTICE TO IRELAND.” 


In our last, we touched upon some of 
die incumbrances of which Ireland 
must be rid, before any thing like 
ample justice can be done to her. We 
now proceed, under the impression 
that OXonnell’s demand is a righteous 
demand, when understood and ex¬ 
plained in the pages of Fraser, and 
mercifully rescued from the comment¬ 
ary of the Agitator, to lay before our 
readers some additional items of that 
justice to Ireland of which so few instal¬ 
ments have as yet been made It is but 
justice to that island to state, that she 
has a soil from which the granaries of 
Europe might be replenished—a clime 
of genial and exquisite temperature— 
mines that need only to be opened 
and worked, and resources as vast as 
they are valuable. Ireland has har¬ 
bours and rivers in which the navies 
of Britain might ride, and a people as 
capable of great and good things as 
they are now mighty to do evil and 
mischief; but, with Nature most kind, 
she is wretched and miserable. The 
system and doctrines of men have de¬ 
based and deteriorated her whole con¬ 
dition to such an extent, that it seems 
a questi^i whether she is likely ever 
to regain a position proportionate to 
her advantages. A bluff and blundle- 
minded naval officer was once asked, 
by a member of the cabinet, What 
must we do with Ireland — a per¬ 
plexing question at that time, and not 
less so now. “Scuttle her T'was 
the prompt and pithy reply. This 
would be justice, if the agitator of its 
miseries went with the Emerald Isle 
to the domains of Neptune at the same 
moment; but as we are willing to try 
more lenient measures, and as the cry 
for justice is so loud and so long, we 
must, in the true spirit of pi-actical 
philosophy, and on the principles of 
impartiality, respectfully suggest a few 
gentler instalments. 

Our first prescription, then — and it 
is a very mild and a very submis^f’^ 
one — is, that no greater partiality be 
to Popery than is shewn to 
Protestantism by his m£yesty*s Whig 
government. We cannot help their 
entertaining those feeling^ of preference 
which little care about any religion 
may engender, or which the powerful 
aid administered to their continuance 
in office by the ‘‘tail*' may foster; we 


cannot help our discerning cabinet 
seeing in Popery just a little nwre 
than there is in Protestantism — we 
know how kindly most men^re disposed 
to think of their warmest allies and tho¬ 
rough thick-and-thin supporters; — all 
we want in such circumstances is, that 
fair play be given to the Protestants of 
Ireland, and that our ministers, in 
rushing to the rescue of its Popery, do 
not trample down its ProtestantisiiH 
The government have driven the Pro¬ 
testant religion from the national 
schools, and they are doing their ut¬ 
most to expel its influence from tlie 
municipal corporations, of Ireland. 
They have endeavoured to overthrow 
the Protestantism of the English, and 
are at this moment planning the de¬ 
struction of the Protestantism of the 
Scottish Universities ; and, in the case 
of the London University, they have 
succeeded to their hearts’ content. We 
may deprecate the conduct by public 
protest and by private prayer; yet we 
can see a consistency in this course 
when we bear in mind that Atheism is 
the parent of it. But we*must be 
utterly amazed when we find, that the 
expulsion of the Protestant faith from 
its congenial and its ancient homes is 
intended to make way for the intro¬ 
duction of Popery, That tliis is the 
, fact, the history of the last ten years, 
«and the rapidly evolving drama of the 
day in which we live, abundantly tes¬ 
tify. As soon as the national schools 
were erected in Ireland, and every 
avenue to the accession of true Christ¬ 
ianity to their children carefully blocked 
up, so soon the priests and principles 
of the Church of Home began to find 
a welcome admission. If it should be 
found that these schools are wholly for 
the benefit of Roman Catholics and 
the maintenance of Popery, tnen it 
cannot be asserted that this is “justice,*' 
or that the cry of O’Connell is really 
uncalled for. The Bisliop of Exeter 
found, that within a rural deanery in 
Munster there were ten national schools, 
containing 1964 children; all of whom, 
witliout oite exception, were Roman 
Catholics. 

According to the Report of the 
Commissioners, government - schools 
were, in twenty-four instances, kept in 
nunneries; and we can furnish twenty- 
four more. According to the findings 
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of men of Brst respectability and cha¬ 
racter, one school-room was used for 
an O’Connell dinner; in another stood 
a Popish altar, and the commissioners 
never objected to it; in a third case, 
one hundred pounds had been taken 
from the treasury by a Popish bishop, 
and appropriated to the erection of a 
Popish chapel. But we will specify: 

Buldoyky near Dublin ; two schools, 
one on each side of the Popish chapeL 

Clondalkin ; a government-school in 
ihej'riary. 

^ Bidlymake7mi/ ; Latin prayers every 
day by the master. 

^Phibsboi'ongh, near Dublin; school 
under the chapeL 

O'ComielLs School^ Richmond Street 
(quaere, Might not this name be given 
to all the schools, as the name of their 
patron saint ?) ; monks are the ^nasters. 

Parish of Cloribrony,near Longford ; 
in the Popish chapeL 

Galway —Lambert Street National 
School; head - master is Connor, a 
monk. Close by, a college of priests. 

Galway; school in presentation con¬ 
vent, to which the board give« 40/. per 
annum. 

Loughrea; two scIjooIs, under the 
nuns, for boys and girls. Board gives 
20/. to the master, and 40/. to tlie two 
nuns. 

Carlow; the boys’ school, which is 
attached to the college, is under the 
direction of the president. The Popish 
catechism of Dr. Doyle is used in the 
school. The head-master, a violent 
Popish partisan. 

Jiildare; the school-house is in the 
chapel-yard : the board gave a grant of 
money toward tlie erection of it, and 
allow 10/. per annum to the master. 
On the walls of the school-room there 
are pictures of the Virgin, the saints, 
&c. The priest and friars read prayers. 

It cannot be asserted that Popery is 
not amply and efficiently patronised in 
these Schools. We do not now com¬ 
plain of this; but as “ justiceis the 


demand ofCrConneU,we do complain 
that its boons are ail on one side. 
Why are not the Protestant Scriptures 
admitted, as well as the Popish ? Why 
is the Protestant minister forbidden to 
instil the lessons of his holy faith, 
while the priest is encouraged to in¬ 
culcate the abominations of his ? Why 
are one hundred pounds allowed to a 
Popish bishop for the building of a 
Popish chapel, and, instead of a grant 
being made to the Protestant church, 
her surplus (?) revenues taken away 
from her '! Mr. O’Connell demands 
“justice for Ireland let this slight 
instalment of it be instantly given. 

The Royal Dublin Society is an¬ 
other institution that reminds us of the 
grounds that exist for an immediate 
answer being given to the O’Connell 
cry. This institution has the right of 
electing its members, and has had the 
advantage of 5000/. a-year from go¬ 
vernment. Now, not many months 
ago, the name of Dr. Daniel Murray, 
the president of the conferences of 
Dublin—the patron of Dens, and the 
disclaimer of ail knowledge of his ex¬ 
istence— the supporter of the perse¬ 
cuting dogmas of a vile superstition, 
and the writer of the endearing address 
to the Protestants of Britain, beginning 
with “ Beloved fellow-Chnsti#ns,” was 
black-balled, as it richly deserved, and 
the Society perpetuated, untainted by 
the introduction of so questionable a 
member. Lord Morpeth* immediately 
intimated to the Society that he could 
not apply to parliament for the usual 
grant, unless the rules of the Society 
were altered ; which, being interpreted, 
means, unless O’Connell be allowed 
to suppress every free sentiment in its 
meetings, to introduce any number of 
the vertebrae of the tail he is pleased 
to select, and to make its chambers 
rooms for containing, and its members 
cats’-paws for collecting, the “ rint,” 
We do not find fault with the lord- 
lieutenant, or any other of his majesty’s 


* Ilis lordship’s speech, in Ids place in parliament, is in perfect unison witli his 
w'hole deportment in this matter. We exli%Jt the following sentences:—He 
/Lord Morpetli) would not deny the fact — he had no wish to conceal it — that his 
aesire to bring the consideration of the grant before jiarliainent was accelerated by 
the exclusion of Dr. Murray (Cheers from O'Cotinell). He w'ould repeat, tliat the 

exclusion of such a man from a society endowed by a grant of public money_a man 

so gifted by natural acquirements, and filling the high station he did, could not be 
otherwise considered by the great body of the people thancan insult; but, above all, 
the exclusion of a person so distinguislied by his own personal qualifications, by un¬ 
affected piety, and evangelical grace, and Christian virtue—.before whom ’strife 
stood abashed, could only be intended as an insult to the great body of the people.” 

Sic loquitur Morpeth, concerning the patron of Dens. 
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ministers, being indignant at the of 
fence given to a pOAverful ally, or the 
reaction it might occasion in the mind 
of the master, cujua addicti jurare 
in verha magistri their ire indicates 
how thorough is the sympathy between 
Murray’s conclave and Melbourne’s 
cabinet—between Derrynane and the 
Treasury; all we complain of is, that 
in this, as in every other case, tfae 
justice is all on one side. The dese¬ 
cration of the national schools, * the 
seditious conduct of the priests edu¬ 
cated at Maynooth, have not induced 
our government to withdraw sixpence 
from the gi-ant to the one or from the 
endowment to the other ; while the re¬ 
jection of a Popish doctor compels 
them to threaten the withdrawal of 
5000/. a-year from the Royal Society 
of Dublin. The priests may preach 
treason from their altars, their people 
may murder FVptestant ministers by 
hundreds, and O’Connell bless the 
former ai>d goad on the latter, and not 
one sympathy is felt — not one deter¬ 
mination to put down the violence is 
wrung from tlie liberal, equal-justice 
Radicals; but if a little finger is laid 
on Popery—if the patron of an in¬ 
famous confessional and a cruel theo- 
lo.iiy is excluded from the society of 
honourable men — ff a drunken priest 
falls from his liorse, and knocks his 
brains out, a cry is raised that reaches 
St. Stephen’s, and is re-echoed in 
sympathy and sighs for tlie people of 
Ireland, and in broad bints that they 
shall soon be rid of tlieir “ nuisance,” 
the Church. Now, if the demand be 
“justice for Ireland,” let justice be 
done; and, if nothing more can be 
given, let the wings of this justice 
shelter the Protestant altar as well as 
the Popish mass-house. 

But we must hasten to the examina¬ 
tion of another important grant which 
our government must make, before 
justice can be done to Ireland. It is 
not, surely, stepping beyond the bounds 
of equity, when wp call upon the exe¬ 
cutive of our country to reply to the 
demand of O’Connell, by enforcing 
the laws of the land in that country, 
and asserting thereby the supremacy 
of order over rebellion and seditious 
impunity. There are laws against the 
encouragement of sturdy Jbeggars; these 
would be enforced with great propriety, 
were it not that they would remove to 
the treadmill a powerful ally: but we 
do not insist upon this at present. We 


must, however, call the attention of 
our readers to the following selections 
from the speeches of O’Connell, and 
bid them seriously ponder if the aggre¬ 
gate does not constitute a gross an^an 
unwarranted libel, of which too imme¬ 
diate cognisance cannot taken. 

The illustrious Wellington, the’hero 
of a hundred victories, is called a 
“ stunted corporal,” a “ chance con¬ 
queror;” our ablest and most distin¬ 
guished men are called “ mighty big 
bars;” “the House of Lords must be 
*reformed “tlie union must be di^*- 
solved ;” “ Lord Lyndhurst’s bill must 
be kicked out;” “the Irish parliam^t 
in College Green;” “ I am the sworn 
enemy of tithes.” 

We cannot give all the rancorous 
and libellous expressions»of the Agi¬ 
tator : he has, besides, a nomenclature 
peculiarly his own. We beg to state, 
nevertheless, that never did Justice lay 
hold of a more appropriate victim than 
the author of these calumnies. The 
greatest miracle tliat Popery has worked 
in the nineteenth century is, that this 
man shoald traverse.the country, de¬ 
manding “Justice to Ireland,” and no 
one hand him over to her sentence as 
an instalment of it, • 

At Cork, and in the year 1824, 
D. O’Connell, Esq., M.P., uttered 
deliberately, what he has deliberately 
denied in 1836, the following libel. 
We extract from the Cork Southern 
Reporter, a newspaper under the con- 
• trol and in the interest of the “ Big 
Beggarman,” at that time, the follow¬ 
ing illustration of what depi'avity can 
invent, and falsehood, with its “ vow 
registered in heaven,” can utter: 

** At a meeting of the Ladies’ Auxili¬ 
ary to the Munster Hibernian Society, 
held at the county of Cork Court-house, 
on September 9, 1824, J. D. Treeman, 
Esq., in tlie chair, IMr. 0‘Connoll spoke 
in reply to one of the n.issioniirifs from 
the parent society, the lion, and Rev. 
Mr. Nool. Captain Gordon, R.N., was 
anotlier member of tlie deputation. 
O'Connell commenced by ridiculing the 
idea of English morality, and referred to 
the details of frightful atrocity in the 
English trials at the assizes, and, above 
all, to tlie lyirliamentnry reports. * These 
gentlemen,’ said O’Connell, ‘came to 
educate the Irish women, but let them 
look to their own. Nineteen English 
women out of twenty were mothers a 
month after their marriages, and the 
znarriage-baked meats coldly furnished 
forth the christening tables.* 
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O’Connell demands justice for 
Ireland let himself have the full 
benefit in tlie administration of it, and 
sure we are that, if his demand be 
conceded, Ireland will indeed be free 
fiom her greatest curse and lier sorest 
grievance. • 

Oiir next essential element of this 
long-delayed “justice,” and under tliis 
head, is the enforcing of the rightful 
claims of the clergy of Ireland. The 
tithes, whether ^irect or in the shape 
of composition, belong to the clergy. 
Br. M4Ia!e, O’Ccnnell’s “ accom¬ 
plished gentleman, and able scholar, 
afld meek Christian,” in his letter to 
the Bishop of Exeter, calls the de- 
Stpiction of ten Protestant bishoprics 
TO “ laying low of ten lofty plants, 
that poisoned, by their narcotic in¬ 
fluence, wholesome vegetationmean¬ 
ing, no doubt, the confessional, the 
fruits of Dens, and the persecutions of 
Achill. “ He hoped, also, that not a 
vestige of the mighty nuisance, the 
Church, would remain.” 

Dr. Doyle also uttered, repeatedly, 
a flivourite sentiment; viz., “*iie hoped 
the hMred of Irishmen to tithes would 
be as lasting as their love ofjustice.” 
Soon aftef these and similar incentives, 
still more dishonest and ferocious, tins 
portion of property was placed in per¬ 
petual jeopardy. The thunders of the 
Vatican were hurled against tithes— 
armed mobs were^ergaDised to resist— 
the collectofvwete murdered—and the 
property so‘long withheld, that the 
cries of a starving clergy awoke, at 
length, the charities of happier Britain. 
A clergyman, in writing an official ac¬ 
count of the state of these matters in 
Ireland, observes, that he had ascer¬ 
tained that upwards of seven hundred 
peaceful and laborious Protestant mi¬ 
nisters had not received for years any 
of their usual support, and that nearly 
three hundred of these “ were reduced 
to galling dependence on the voluntary 
bounty of friends.” He mentions, 
ako, the following facts: 

“ The Rev. -, late a scholar of 

Trinity College, Dublin, with an income 
of 90i« per annum, and a congregation of 
Mzty Protestants, has had Ma income 
withhold for two years. He has a glebe 
ei ieves under a rent of 40f. per 
gimum,'which is more than double tlie 
value of $ho land. He has been com¬ 
pelled to pmrt wiUi the produce of the 
TOd to ntisQr bis' landlord, who would 
not pay thS tithe ; and has been thereby 


reduced to such extremity of want as to 
have deprived him of his reason. 

“ A son of tlie celebrated Dr. --, 

the incumbent of a pansh in the arcb- 
diocess of Dublin, where there is a good 
congregation of Protestants, and a new 
church built for their accommodation, 
was driven, three years ago, from the 
lodgings he hud takeb in the village, 
after night-fall, in the depth of winter. 
ms wife, with an infant in her arms, 
was compelled to walk, in darkness and 
in rain, a distance of four miles, to seek 
shelter in a farm-house belonging to at' 
Protestant. He has since built a glebe- 
house, on the faith of certain acts of par. 
liament enabling him to charge his suc¬ 
cessors with a proportion of the costs, 
'i'his has exhausted his private resources, 
and he, together with his wife and fa¬ 
mily, have been reduced to live on po¬ 
tatoes, and find it difficult to procure 
fuel to cook even that coai*se food. 

“ The Rev. Mr.-, aged seventy, 

incumbent of a parish in the county of 
Carlow, was found by the wife of Mr. 
-, the police-magistrate of the dis¬ 
trict, in the deepest distress. An ano¬ 
nymous and benevolent English friend 
to the clergy having, at such a meeting 
as you propose attending, sent mo five 
pounds for the use of a gentleman whose 
letter he had heard read, 1 wrote to the 
clergyman, to ask to whom 1 should 
hand the money for his use. He wrote 
me word bis wants were not so pressing 
as others in his neighbourhood, and sent 

me a letter from Mr,-, the police- 

magistrate, giving a sad detail of the 
aged gentleman’s sufferings — that, with 
six hundred pounds owed to him, he 
was actually dependent on an occasional 
pound which the police-magistrate’s wife 
conveyed to him secretly. That he per¬ 
severed in the faithful discharge of his 
duties, although afflicted with bad sore 
eyes, the consequence of broken win¬ 
dows. The revel end gentleman, for whose 
use the money had originally been in¬ 
tended, wrote, naming the distress of 

Mr. -■, a brother-clergyman in the 

diocess of Leighlin, and Mr,-, an¬ 

other neighbour of his, who were both 
equally objects deserving of assistance, 
\iith large families and good incomes, if 
paid, but preferring the old gentleman 
on Hbcount of his age. 

“ The Rev.-, another aged clergy¬ 

man, for thirty years had served curacies 
in the diocesses of Tuam and Clonfert; 
into which he had been introduced by 
the learned and celebrated Dr. Young, a 
short time the •Bishop of Clonfert, into 
his diocess, to provide for him as a col¬ 
lege-friend, whose piety and learning he 
was well acquainted with. Presented 
in bis old age to a small benefice by the 
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kindness of the ArcbbisIiDp of Tuam, I 
visited him lately, and found him, and a 
large family around him, without food, 
raiment, or fuel, superior to the com¬ 
monest peasant in the village. His sons 
had tilled a small piece of potato ground, 
which afforded sustenance to the family. 
He had himself prepared them for col¬ 
lege, but, with ^ear 400/, due to him, 
could not muster funds to send them 
there. He is upwards of seventy years 
old. 

In the diocess of Cork, the Rev. 

Mr. --- and the Rev. --are, with 

large families, suffering extremely.’* 

Here, surely, is necessity for an an¬ 
swer to the demand of O'Connell. 
Let property iniquitously withheld be 
restored to its owners, and let the dis¬ 
honest priests and their dishonest serfs 
be punished as law and mercy call 
for, and thereby another instalment of 
long-withheld justice will be given to 
Ireland. 

The hearts of our readers would 
sicken at the rehearsal of llie murders 
and the martyrdoms, the incendiaries 
and the free-booters, of the southern 
and western provinces of Ireland. Suf¬ 
fice it to say, that so strong is the uni¬ 
versal persuasion of the danger of 
Protestant ministers, warranted by the 
murders of some of the holiest of their 
number, that several of the leading 
insurance-offices of London have re¬ 
fused to insure the lives of Irish Pro¬ 
testant ministers, unless with a proviso 
that is stronger to our present purpose 
than a thousand arguments. We give, 
an instance. The Rev. W. Frazer, 
rector of Killene, diocess of Waterford, 
lately applied to insure his life, and 
received the following answer from the 
office with which he communicated: 

Asylum Foreignand DomesticFife Ojfficet 

70 Cornhill, and 5 Waterloo Place, 

London, Dec. 31, 1835. 

** Dear Sir, 

“ Rev. W. Frazer, 300/. 

** This proposal may be completed 
the payment will be 11/. 7s. 3d, pre¬ 
mium, and 1/. stamp. The policy will 
except death by popular violence or ^ssas^ 
sination; a clause which the company 
now always introduce in policies on the 
lives of the Protestant clergy in Ireland, 

** I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Geo. FARnEN, Resident Director. 

" To M. Mortimer, FsJ., Waterford,** 

The above document is ibe clearest 
and the most conclusive evidence of 
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tlie state of Protestantism and its pro¬ 
fessors in Ireland. Now, we do not 
bid the Whigs sympathise with the 
ministers of the Irish Church—we ex¬ 
pect no such tribute—but we do bid 
them listen to the demand of thaPman 
who has among their nuniber so many 
manageable automata, and grant jus¬ 
tice to Ireland.*' Let the murderer be 
brought to the gibbet, and the roll of 
martyrs receive no more accessions; 
let the Popish assassin be awed into 
quiet by the fear of capital punish¬ 
ment; and let the Protestant minister 
no longer anticipate every night'^a 
transition, before he awaken from his 
pillow, to his grave. We join with 
O’Connell, and we cry Justice to 
Ireland 1" Bleeding humanity, and 
weeping widows, and sorrowing or¬ 
phans, and famished families, appeal 
for “justice to Ireland.” 

One other instance of the necessity 
there is for a practical reply to the 
Agitator's demand, and we pass fmni 
this head to anotlier. To shew that 
this desired and demanded justice must 
include tlie most unflinching execution 
of the law, we give the following ex¬ 
tract from the Clonmel Advertiser :— 

** In the course of six months just 
ended there have been perpetrated in 
this county — a county not larger than 
Kent, in England—the following, among 
other crimes: 59 murders, 15 attempts 
to murder, 11 rapes, 12 grievous as¬ 
saults, 13 attacks on houses by armed 
men, 9 robberies of flnances, it sbeep- 
stealings, 11 robberies of the person and 
burglaries, 5 threats to shoot, 9 arsons : 
we cannot enumerate all. There have 
been, in six months, in one county, up¬ 
wards of 200 crimes; 59 of these mur¬ 
ders, and two-thirds of the remainder 
capital crimes.” 

These are the finest pisantry; 
these are the fruits of patronised and 
pitied Popery; these are the progeny 
of agitation, and the lucus a non 
ccndo reason for demolishing ten Pro¬ 
testant sees, and lessening the number 
of Protestant ministers 1 Does not 
justice to Ireland demand a vigorous 
execution of the law, less and fewer 
concessions made to Popery, and, in¬ 
stead of a diminution, an increase of 
faithful I>olestant ministers. 

Our next prescrijition for helping on 
an effective and final answer to the 
demand of O'Connell is, that his agita- 
torship, and the rest of the tail, be re¬ 
spectfully reminded of their oaths, and 
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be enjoined diligently to keep them. 
Our readers must not be surpised that 
we make mention of the tail so often. 
It is in this case as in most other ve¬ 
nomous creatures^ the poison is in the 
tail; and the dismemberment of this 
organ, or the “ repale*' o{ the union 
that subsists between its joints is a ne¬ 
cessary preliminary to the attainment 
of any thing like efficient justice. As 
we have taken up the subject of oaths, 
we cannot but congratulate our country 
on the opporluriity occurring in the 
^itator’s translation from Dublin to 
I^kenny, of his hearing, and profess¬ 
ing^ and pledging the practice involved 
in the Roman Catholic’s oath. Con¬ 
ceive the member for Kilkenny, with a 
wry face, and a tingling internal moni¬ 
tor, repeating the oath, amid sundry 
sounds and incidents, as follow:—I, 
D. O’Connell, do sincerely promise 
and swear, that I will be faithful, and 
bear true allegiance to his majesty 
King William the Fourth, and will de¬ 
fend him to the utmost of my power 
against all conspiracies and attempts 
whatever which shall be made against 
his person, crown, or dignity {hear, 
hear/) ; and I will do my utmost en¬ 
deavour, tr disclose and make known 
to his majesty, his heirs, and successors, 
all treasons and tmitorous conspiracies 
l^mptoms in the house of unexpected 
delight, with occasional groans and baks 
from Joe and his fri6c], which may be 
formed against him or them. And I 
do faithfully promise, to maintain, sup¬ 
port, and defend to the utmost of my 
power the succession of the crown [A 
Jesuit priest might here be imagined 
standing by with an absolution from 
the pope]; which succession, by an 
act entitled ‘‘ An act for the further 
limitation of the crown, and better se¬ 
curing the rights and liberties of the 
subject,” is, and stands limited to, the 
Princess Sophia, electress of Hanover, 
and thif heirs of her body, being Pro¬ 
testants l^Cries of heretics and quota-- 
Honsfrom Dens Theology, extermina¬ 
tion, exile, imprisonment, and death, 
proceeding from the tail, but drowned 
bu the cheers of Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
H, Inglis, Stanley, Finch, 4 c.]; hereby ■ 
renouncing and abjuring an^^obedience 
or allegiance unto any other person 
claiming or pretending a right to the 
crown of this realm. And I do further 
declare, that it is not an article of my 
faith, and that I do reject, renounce, 
and abjure the opinion that princes ex¬ 
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communicated* or deprived by the pope, 
or any other authority of the see of 
Rome, may be deprived or murdered 
by their subjects, or by any persons 
whatsoever [Sfrowg convukivefeelings 
evident in the countenance of the ko- 
nourahle tnemberX And I do declare, 
that I do not believe that the pope of 
Rome, or any other foreign pnnce, 
prelate, person, state, or potentate, 
hath, Drought to have, any temporal or 
civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or 
preeminence, directly or indirectly, 

* within this realm [The honourable 
member seemed here to derive great 
comfort from the whisper of one Dens, 
in the gallery, who was instantly taken 
into cmtody by the sergeant-at-arms. 
As far as we could gather the words of 
interruption, they were, “ A lie for the 
good of the church is a virtue; oaths 
with heretics need not be kept'*]. I do 
swear that 1 will defend to the utmost 
of my power the settlement of properly 
within this realm [Here, for the first 
tme since 1829, a blush coloured the 
honourable gentleman's cheek; sundry 
whispers about anti-tithe speeches were 
heard, concluded with cheers from the 
Frotesiant senators at apparent re¬ 
pentance, and a promise of being a good 
Kilkenny boy for the future]. And I 
do solemnly swear, that I never will 
exercise any privilege to which I am, 
or may become, entitled, to disturb or 
weaken the Protestant religion or Pro¬ 
testant government in the united king¬ 
dom [Here the confusion was inde¬ 
scribable. Some young members, unac¬ 
customed to the forms of the house, 
called out, Swear that you never have 
exercised such priviliges for such pur¬ 
poses others cheered the hon, mem¬ 
ber, thinking that his agitated manner 
Was symptomatic of a reaction; others 
prayed that he might have grace to keep 
his oath; a few rude exclamationsfrom 
the tail, ** mighty nuisance f “ down 
with the church, and up with the pope," 
•drowned with reiterated Protestant 
cheers from the body of the house]. And 
I do solemnly, in the presence of God, 
profess, testify, and declare, that I do 
make this declaration, and every part 
thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense 
of the words of this oalli, williout any 
evasion, equivocation, or mental reserv¬ 
ation whatsoever [A gurgling noise from 
the honourable gentleman's throat, as if 
he were attempting to swallow something 
too lar^efor the orifice; relief from a 
glass of water, after strong e^orts]. 
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The tail congratulated their leader at 
Lis safe transit through the ordeal; 
and one or two recommended a strong 
dose of the confessional, to purge out 
the indigestible receipts of that day. 

But justice to Ireland is the sub¬ 
ject. It is essential to the attainment 
of this that this oath be made the text 
of the leading article in every maga¬ 
zine, and that the observance of its 
wise provisions be insisted on. If we 
can get this oath hon6. fide observed, 
there will be no more of that agitation 
in Ireland which consists of throwing 
oil on the burning dames, and which 
would have drawn dowii the strong 
arm of law forty years ago ; tliere will 
be no more anti-tithe declamations 
amid an exasperated populace, and no 
more anti-church letters from Derri- 
nane; there will be no more seditious 
harangues from chapel altars, and no 
more reverend demagogues turning the 
very Sabbaths of the land into oppor¬ 
tunities of breaking down the fear of 
God, and the means of teaching it, and 
making the terrors of superstition and 
the holy name of injured Heaven 
minister to the will and evil purposes 
of an abandoned apostasy ; there will 
be no more armed mobs to oppose 
and murder the men that are employed 
to collect the legal dues, and no more 
assassination of the men whose only 
crime has been preaching the Gospel 
to the poor, and ministering to their 
wants in the days of famine. The 
keeping of this oath would be a panacea 
for these grievances, the precursor of 
social improvement and political im¬ 
portance, and thereby another instal¬ 
ment of justice would be conferred on 
Ireland. When O’Connell calls for 
justice to Ireland, let the audience cry 
aloud,** The oath and the observance 
thereof.” When the same person 
speaks of Rathcormac, Carrickshock, 
and the Widow Ryan,—ofblood-stained 
tithes,—of poverty and crime, and the 
causes that lead to these, let his au¬ 
ditors call out, ** The oatli, and the 
VIOLATION thereof.” And if we can 
but succeed in familiarising the mam’s 
mind with this oath,—if we can only 
impress him with the duty of observing 
its clauses, and thereby lead to the 
universal recognition of its obligations 
on the Popish members, we shall soon 
see justice done to Irelafld. 

Our next prescription for the attain¬ 
ment of this consummation most de¬ 
voutly to be wished for is, that the 


BIBLE, which has tong been enfran¬ 
chised in England, and entitled to the 
immunities of a free Christian land, be^ 
invested with the same privileges and 
guaranteed the same protection in Ire¬ 
land, It may appear incredible, but it 

is, nevertheless, perfectly irue, that the 
Bible is the most obnoxious intruder that 
can enter Munster, Leinster, and Con¬ 
naught : it no sooner makes its ap¬ 
pearance than, like the stamp of Rho- 
derick Dhu, it covers the htlls with 
inveterate and armed *opponents. It 
^breathes nothing but mercy and peace ^ 
it is the precursor of civilisation and 
social refinement; it tells no lies, acd 
tampers with no truth; yet is it re¬ 
garded by the priests of Ireland as a 
more obnoxious disturber of their 
peace than M*Ghee or ,0’Sullivan. 
Now, we do not call upon the govern¬ 
ment to insist that the Bible be admitted 
into Popish chapels, and be read from 
Popish altars, instead of treason- 
speeches ; because this would be to de¬ 
stroy the influence of Rome, and 
thereby to lessen the ** rint” that sup¬ 
ports the ally and the advocate of our 
obedient cabinet. But we may hold 
it to be at least an instalment of justice 
to Ireland, the demand of O’Connell, 
when the Bible shall enjoy what the 
Koran or the Shaster enjoy—free and 
full toleration in that island. Let our 
government patronise the Breviary, 
that depository of lying legends and 
outrageous absurdities; let them cherish 
the Missal, that mass of idolatry and 
superstition; and let them, if they 
feel so disposed, extend no counte¬ 
nance, and give no currency, to the 
Bible; but let them, at least, tolerate 
it; let them allow those who are in¬ 
clined, to keep, and read, and cherish 

it. Though nothing short of positive 
patronage of the Bible, and the endow¬ 
ment of its teachers, would be ample 
justice; yet the toleration of the book 
will be an approximation toward it so 
valuable, that we cannot but concur 
with the demand of the arch-agitator, 
and repeat, ** Justice to Ireland.” To 
demonstrate that the Bible is not to¬ 
lerated in Ireland, we may refer our 
readers to the celebrated bull Unigeni- 
lus. Dr. Qoyle and Dr. Murray were 
asked, in the course of their examina¬ 
tion before the parliament of Britain, 
if the bull Unigenitus was a law of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 
Both these right rev. teachers of that 
communion declared that it was. This 
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^as only eight years ago. We go to 
this celebrated bull, and we extract 
from its pages the following proposi¬ 
tions of Quesnel, and append to them 
the'^opinion of the church of Rome, 
which i<y of course, the opinion of 
Drs. Doyle and Murray/ and of all 
the papal priesthood :— 

“ Prop. 80.—The reading of the Scrip¬ 
ture is the right of all men. 

“ 84.—To take away the New Testa¬ 
ment from the liands of Christians is to 
shut the mouth of Christ. 

“ 85.—To interdict the reading of the 
Scriptures to Christians is to interdict 
to the sons of light. 

“ 79.—It is useful and necessary, at 
every time and in every place, for all 
sorts of persons to study the spirit, and 
piety, and mysteries of sacred writ.’* 

To these most true and most Clirist- 
ian propositions Clement XI., and Drs. 
Doyle and Murray, and all the priests 
of Ireland, distinctly and deliberately 
append the following words :— 

“ All and single of these propositions 
wa condemn and reprobate, as false and 
captious, scandalous, pernicious, im¬ 
pious, blasphemous, savouring of heresy, 
and heretical ; and we command the 
archbishops, and bishops, and the imjui- 
6itoi*s, to restrain and interdict hy canon¬ 
ical censures, and, if need be, by calling 

IN THE AID OF THE SECULAR OR CIVIL 
POWER.** 

No man who knows what is a histo¬ 
rical fact, that these sentiments are 
cherished and held by the priests of 
the Popish church in Ireland, can de¬ 
clare that the Bible is tolerated in that 
country. But it will be said, the law 
is obsolete ; its harsh denunciations 
have fallen into desuetude. This ques¬ 
tion is satisfactorily answered in the 
following facts. A complaint was 
transmitted to Dr. Doyle, that one of 
his people, with the cognisance and 
sanction of the priest, had taken up 
the liil>le in a pair of tongs, and deli¬ 
berately burned it. We should have 
anticipated the strongest reprobation of 
this unholy act on the pari of the bi¬ 
shop; but, instead of this, Dr. Doyle 
publicly declared, that, if he should 
meet with the man that did the deed, 
he would reward him hanekomelj/ 

The curate of a Romish priest living 
near Ballinamallard, Fermanagh, was 
sent for lately to baptise the child of 
a poor man, named M^Quade. On 
going into the house, the priest re¬ 
fused to perform the service unless 


M^Quade would bum a Protestant 
Bible which he had in the house. The 
poor man remonstrated, and stated 
that he felt great comfort in I’eading it, 
and that he would not part with it. 
The priest first threatened to horsewhip 
the man; and secondly, afler refusing 
to baptise the child, pelted the parent 
with stones. The Rev. Mr. Irwin, the 
Protestant clergyman, baptised the 
child next day. 

A Bible Society was recently formed 
in Clifden, in the county of Galway, 
and in the diocess of Dr. M^Hale, and 
was immediately denounced from the 
chapel-altars, and the benighted people 
forbidden to receive the Bibles. One 
of the Protestant clergy of the place 
has one New Testament, which the 
ptiest took from a poor family, and 
sent to the society with this inscription 
— “With the Rev, L. O'Connor’s 
compliments.'* 

In September last, and at an assize- 
town in the north of Ireland, a num¬ 
ber of convicts, sentenced to be trans¬ 
ported, were visited by the Protestant 
chaplain of the gaol, and presented 
each* with a Bible. But the priest, 
hearing of the gift, interposed his au¬ 
thority, and prohibited them from ac¬ 
cepting of the word of God ; and, to 
shew how anxious he was for their 
everlasting welfare, he substituted for 
the oracles of truth a string of heads. 

We might multiply instances of this 
kind, till our present Number was full. 
We think these, however, abundantly 
sufficient to our purpose. The Bible 
is not tolerated in the Popish provinces 
of Ireland. Is this justice ? Behold, 
then, O’Connell, the Bible, and Justice, 
with one voice bidding the Christian, 
the philanthropist, and the patriot join 
together in demanding this small “ in¬ 
stalment,” this little portion of justice 
to Ireland. 

Our next prescription, and our last, 
is, that the Church of Ireland be no 
more misrepresented in parliament, 
and its income exaggerated in speeches, 
while it is diminished in fact. No 
efrurch has been so misrepresented: 
its clergy have been branded as in¬ 
dolent sinecurists and ciimberers of the 
ground; its revenues have been held 
out as exorbitant beyond all concep¬ 
tion ; and its very existence the great¬ 
est grievance^of Ireland. About twelve 
years ago, that shrewd Greek and wily 
arithmetician, Mr. Joseph Hume,stated 
the property of the Irish Church to be 
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3,200,000/.; and Lord Stanley, in 
replyi presumed that it did not exceed 
1,000,000/. Mr. Ward assumed that 
the property of the Irish Church was 
about 937,000/. Lord Althorpe,when 
he brought forward the Cliurch Tem¬ 
poralities Hill, observed, “ that a great 
exaggeration prevailed on this subject, 
more than on any other political topic. 

I think I am justified in stating, that 
the revenue of the Church of Ireland 
applicable to the support of its minis¬ 
ters does not exceed 800,000/.'* There 
are, in these estimates, no inconsider¬ 
able inequalities. But how will our 
readers marvel when we now tell them, 
that the utmost amount of income 
arising to the Church of Ireland from 
tithe, from glebes, from ministers’ 
money, and under the operation either- 
of Lord Morpeth’s or Sir Henry Har- 
dinge’s bill, is 435,371/.: thus yield¬ 
ing, when equally divided among two 
tliousand rectors and curates, about 
220/, per annum to each — a sum, 
surely, not more than adequate. 

Nothing could be more triumphant 
than the speech of Lord Stanley on 
the Tithe-bill. The exact and con¬ 
clusive arithmetic which exposed the 
absurdity of the ministerial measure, 
was not more admirable than the glow¬ 
ing eloquence which denounced the 
avowed objects of it, and tlie influence 
under the pressure of which it sprung 
into existence. We complain not of 
principle violated in the contemplated 
measure—we complain not of the very 
essence of an ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment discarded — we say nothing of 
Christianity in its purest form trampled 
down, and concessions made to Popery 
calculated to elevate its superstitions on 
the overturned pillars and broken fanes 
of Protestantism. These are subjects 
not unworthy of the sacred orator and 
the holiest pulpit. We allude to the 
torturing inflicted on pounds, shillings, 
and pence — the blunders for which a 
schoolboy would be whipped—and 
the iinstatesmanlike appearance of the 
whole measure. Lord Jolm Russell 
enjoys the fruits of the appropriation 
of church property to other than eccle¬ 
siastical purposes, and can, therefore, 
sympathise with those in Ireland who 
are nungry for a share. His reply to 
Stanley was a very nice foil for setting 
off the speech of liis opponent. The 
contras! produced a vfonderful effect, 
A few more such speeches from Lord 
John after Lord Stanley, and more 


effect will be produced than the most 
sanguine Conservatives ever antici¬ 
pated. 

lienceforlli, let this calumniated 
church have justice done to her; let 
her laborious and suffering clergy have 
justice done to them; let her confis¬ 
cated sees liave justice dene to them, 
by receiving their bishops again; let 
her threatened spoliation have justice 
done to it, by being rejected, and 
spurned, and quaslied; and let the de¬ 
mand of O’Connell be speedily granted 
— really and substanflally 

Justice to Ireland.” 

Our next advice is, that the Whigs 
of 1836, from the unstamped of the 
unwaslied to the Morning Chronicle 
and the Globe^ and from the plebeian 
patronage of the former to the aristo¬ 
cratic worship of the latter, look at 
O’Connell in his real character, and in 
the honest light of truth. This man 
has been in the habit, from bis earliest 
debut in public to the present moment, 
of threatening the parliament of Britain, 
when lie clamoured for some conces¬ 
sion as the moutli-piece of the priests, 
and of (mjoling and supporting for a 
season the ministry that gave what he 
wanted, until a fresli demand came to 
be called for. He has eursed the 
Whigs and blessed the Tories to-day, 
and made the blessing and the curse 
change places on the morrow. He 
stamps, and threatens with a visit from 
his seven millions of wretched Papists, 
till lie wrings from a wavering ministry 
the demand he agitates for. He fawns 
upon tiiem, flatters them, and smothers 
them with promises, as tiiey proceed 
hesitatingly to comply; and, when the 
law has sanctioned a reply to his cla¬ 
mours satisfactory to himself, he laughs 
aloud at the imbecility of the men that 
listened to him — declares it was the 
inigiit of the people lliat extorted, not 
the hearts of the ministry that gave— 
and agitates again for fresh and still 
more sweeping innovations. 4Ie lias 
lately been on a missionary lour, in¬ 
culcating the necessity of organic 
changes in the House of Lords—so 
truly organic, that, if granted, that il¬ 
lustrious house will cease to be what 
it now is, a check on the outgoings of 
the democracy, and will become the 
mere tool of the worshippers of O'Con¬ 
nell. By refonning tlic House of 
Lords, the man means introducing 
Dr. M^Hale, Dr. Murray, and a score 
of abbots, among the high-minded 


granted 
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peers of Britain, and thereby precipi¬ 
tating that worst disaster that can be¬ 
tide his unhappy country — the esta¬ 
blishment of PoMry on the ruins of 
Protestantism. The end that the man 
has<n view—the end he expects heaven 
for accomplishing—is the aggrandise¬ 
ment and endowment of Popery in 
Ireland, preliminary to her extermi¬ 
nating progress in England. A series 
of questions, recently put to O’Connell 
by a confidential writer in the Times, 
lets the cat out qf the bag. 

.. ** 1st. Did not you. Daniel O’Connell, 
on tlie organisation of the New York Ca- 
iltslic Society, say, that money and men 
must be found to push homo the prin¬ 
ciples of Cotholicism against the * damned 
heretics/witli whom no terms could be 
made while there remained in their hands 
an acre of gl^e-land, in England or Ire¬ 
land, belonging to tlio Church ? 

** 2d. Did not you, Daniel O’Connell, 
in your correspondence with certain ab¬ 
sconded traitors, who ought to have been 
hung at A'^inegar Hill, say, that unless 
Catholic emancipation were granted, the 
only inroad on the ‘ damned heretics * in 
England and Ireland would h? through 
the credit of the country 1 

“ 3d. Did not you, on the granting of 
Catholic e^mancipation, write to the pre¬ 
sident of the Catholic Association of New' 
York, and say, * Ilurrali now for Catholic 
ascendency 1 

" I pause for a reply," 

In this document there are traces of 
the policy of the Jesuits, as well as the 
principles of Dens; and justice to Ire¬ 
land, and justice to the Agitator him¬ 
self, demand a reply, Yes, or No, to 
these queries. What steps may fol¬ 
low, nows verrom. 

We implore Lord Melbourne and 
his associates to regard O’Connell in 
the same light in which they regarded 


him in the king’s speech, at the com¬ 
mencement of a session not too remote 
to be remembered. The O’Connell of 
that session was, if comparison may be 
instituted, not half so obnoxious as the 
O’Connell of the present; but in the 
panegyrics of the ministry, in the pages 
of ministerial papers, the Agitator has 
undergone a complete change. His 
fierce and inflammatory agitation is 
now constitutional practice; his pea¬ 
sants’ brass,” raised from a starving 
people, has lost its once odious fla¬ 
vour; the bugs of the sturdy beggar 
have been transformed into the wings 
on which he rises high in the favour 
of ministers; the acclamations of the 
Voluntaries, who find in him a patron, 
and the plaudits of the Whigs, who 
feel in him a buttress, have invested 
the libeller of female chastity — the re¬ 
proachful insulter of our nation’s orna¬ 
ments—the able-bodied beggar from a 
half-starved populace —the minion of 
the pope—the organ of the priests — 
the emissary of Popery, with a political 
glory that is the brand of England and 
the boast of Rome, the humiliation of 
the ministers of 1836, and the eleva¬ 
tion, to an ominous height, of the 
Papal power in this Protestant country. 
These prescriptions which we have 
enumerated, faithfully admitted and 
applied, will do much to introduce the 
reign of justice in all the institutions 
of Ireland, and among the persons 
connected with it; and the govern¬ 
ment that will enforce the application 
of them, will signalise itself in the re¬ 
cords of our country. Justice to 
Ireland!” most unquestionably, Daniel 
O’Connell. “ Justice to Ireland!” 
most certainly, reader! But remem¬ 
ber, both of you, what are in truth, 
and what must be in fact, the con¬ 
stituent elements of that Justice. 
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ON ANGLO-NORMAN POETRY.* 


The Normans were a northern tribe, 
and originally spoke a northern tongue; 
but at an early period they seem to 
have adopted that corrupt form of the 
Latin language which was, from its 
origin, called Romancy and which has, 
in the course of time, been changed 
into modern P'rench. From the lan¬ 
guage which they spoke, and the 
country which they inhabited, by the 
Saxons they were themselves generally * 
designated as Frenchmen. 

Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers appear 
to have been a people extremely jea¬ 
lous of all foreign influence or inter¬ 
ference. A weak prince, Edward the 
Confessor, first introduced into Eng¬ 
land Norman manners and the Nor¬ 
man (French) language. The national 
jealousy of his subjects was soon 
roused ; the nobles, who were disin¬ 
herited to make way for foreigners, 
took up arms; and the Saxon parlia¬ 
ment passed a decree, which banished 
from the kingdom the numerous Nor¬ 
mans whom the king had introduced 
into tlie offices of church and state. 
But the ba<i policy of one king, though 
not exercised long, worked great and 
lasting evils. The partiality which 
Edward had shewn towards foreigners 
led eventually, after a very brief pe¬ 
riod, to the conquest of his 

At the time of William'a'^^trance, 
it is more than probable that the Romane 
tongue was commonly understood by 
the higher ranks in England : from an 
incident in his life, it appears that 
Hereward, so long the opposcr of Nor¬ 
man influence after it had become su¬ 
preme, was well acquainted with it. 
From that period the Saxon language 
began to be broken up; and even the 
form in which the Saxons liad been 


accustomed to write the Roman letters 
was exchanged for another, introduced, 
with their language and literature, by 
the intruders. « 

Early in the fourteenth century, the 
influence of the Norman tongue in 
England began to lose ground; its 
best, or, at least, its most popular 
literary productions, were translated 
into English; the use of the language 
itself was by degrees restricted to the 
courts of law, and at last rejected even 
from thence; and the English language 
threw away more and more its adven¬ 
titious words, and became more native 
in its character, till that character was 
fixed by the host of luminaries who 
gave to the seventeentli century so 
brilliant a place in our literary annals. 
The Norman literature shared the fate 
of the language, and, after going through 
many transformations, the romances and 
fabliaux which had amused and de¬ 
lighted the nobles of the thirteenth 
century^ became the ballads and chap- 
books which were hawked about the 
streets, for the entertainment of the 
labourer and the peasant, nj the seven- 
teenti). In France, also, as the Romane 
tongue was gradually moulded down 
to its present form, the literature which 
it contained passed through somewhat 
similar transformations. One of these 
transformations, the translating of the 
older metrical romances into more 
modern prose, and the consequent 
neglect of the originals, were the cause 
of tlie loss of much of the earlier 
French poetry. 

After the llomane language and li¬ 
terature were no longer popular, they 
were long neglected both in England 
and in France. In the latter country, 
the revival of a taste for their early 


* Essais Historiques sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs, ot ies Trouveres (^ormands 
et Anglo-Normands, &c. Par M. I’Abb^ tie la Rue, &c, 3 tom. 8vo, Caen, 1834. 

Tristan ; Recueil de ce qui reste des Poemes relatifs a ses Aventures, composes 
en Fran 9 ois, en Anglo-Normaud, et en Grec, dans les xii et xiii siecles. Public par 
Francisque Michel. 2 tom. 12mo. Londres, 1835. Pickering. 

Charlemagne's Travels to Constantinople and Jerusalem ; a Norman-French Poem 
of the Twelfth Century, now first printed from the original manuscript in the British 
Museum, Edited by Francisque Michel, 12mo. London, 1835. Pickering. 

Anglo-Norman ^oem on the Conquest of Irel^d by Henry II. Edited by 
Francisque Michel. London, Pickering. Nearly ready. 

As the French editions of their early literature are printed at small numbers, and . 
are not generally advertised, it has been hitherto impossible to get them from the 
London booksellers. We believe, however, that Pickering has lately made arrange¬ 
ments with the Parisian booksellers who publish these books, which will enable him 
to supply them in England without delsy or difficulty. 
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poetry began at a comparatively mo¬ 
dern date. Some of the older poems 
had, indeed, long retained a share of 
reputation—like those of Chaucer in 
England; and we have editions of the 
Pontiin de la Eose of Jehan de Meun 
before and in ^529, and again in 1735, 
1737, and 1799. In 1756*, Barbazan 
first published his selection of early 
metrical tales and fabliaux; and in 
1779, Le Grand d*Aussy published his 
work on the same subject. The latter 
writer furnished several papers on the 
early Norman and French poetry to 
the volumes of the Notices et Extraits 
des^ Manuscrits. Among those who 
first made this subject their study, was 
the Abbe de la Rue, who visited Eng¬ 
land during the latter part of the last 
century, and who communicated se¬ 
veral papers to the Transactions of our 
Society of Antiquaries. He has now, 
in his old age—and that not his green 
old age*^—published the result of the 
labours of his life, in the three volumes 
whose title we have placed at the head 
of our present paper. The abbe ga¬ 
thered his knowledge in the infancy of 
the study; his mind, like that of many 
of his countrymen, is not very philo¬ 
logical ; aijd his book is filled with 
inaccuracies and ungrounded hypo¬ 
theses. Early in the present century, 
a more decided taste for their older 
literature began to appear in France; 
and from that time to the present a 
number of persons have come forward 
as editors of the romances and fabliaux 
of their forefathers. Roquefort made 
a glossary of the language, and edited 
the works of Marie; Pluquet edited 
the Roma?t de Rou; Meon gave to 
the public a new edition of the older 
publication of Barbazan—two addi¬ 
tional volumes of early metrical tales, 
of which one is restricted to religious 
stories — a new edition of the Ro/nan 
de la Rose —and one of the lengthy 
roman f>f Renard. They all com¬ 
mitted errors without number, because 
they were deficient In an accurate phi¬ 
lological knowledge of the language 
which they published. When, how¬ 
ever, we censure our neighbours for 
their want of philological talent, we 
must make, at least, one exception — 
that of the now venerable lAynonard, 
who was the first that discoveied that 
the Romane language, like all otliers, 
must have been governed in its form¬ 
ation and inflexion by fixed grammati¬ 
cal principles. He is now publishing 


the result of the labours of his life — 
his magnificent dictionary of the Pro¬ 
vencal tongues. 

Of late, the French government, or, 
at least, some members of it, have - 
manifested an inclination to encourage 
literature; and in 1833, M. Guizot, 
the minister of public instruction, sent 
to England M. Franbisque Michel, 
who was already a voluminous editor, 
and who in every respect excels, in 
knowledge and accuracy, his prede¬ 
cessors in the same line, for the pur¬ 
pose of transcribing from a manuscript 
in the British Museum the metrical 
chronicle of Benoit de Sainte-More, 
with the intention of printing it at the 
royal press. During his stay in this 
country, M. Michel has edited ut Lon¬ 
don three works, which are important 
to our own national literature and his¬ 
tory :—a collection of the Norman and 
French metrical romances of Tristram 
and Isonde — an early Norman poem 
on the fabulous voyage of Charlemagne 
to the East, which was apparently 
written in England — and a Norman 
metrical history of the conquest of Ire¬ 
land by Henry the Second ; of which 
we have lately had reason to speak 
more at large. 

If the Normans ever had a literature 
of northern origin peculiar to them¬ 
selves, it seems to have been nearly 
forgotten before their entrance into 
England, where their literary produc¬ 
tions were formed upon the models 
that were presented to them by tiie 
language wfiich they had then adopted 
in place of their own. Their first ro¬ 
mances were those of Charlemagne and 
Arthur. The class of poetry, however, 
which was first popular among the 
Normans in England, consisted chiefly 
of chronicles and saints’ legends. Our 
libraries are full of early Anglo-Nor¬ 
man metrical lives of the saints, which, 
though the subject is not very inviting, 
are often valuable to the philologist for 
their language; and are sometimes ex¬ 
tremely curious in affording us not only 
incidents which illustrate tlie manners 
and modes of thinking of our forefathers 
of the twelfth century, but also much 
historical information. Few of them 
have been printed, and it is neither 
probable nor desirable that many of 
them ever should be printed. M. 
Monmerque, however, a distinguished 
patron of these studies in France, has 
lately edited for the Socidtc des Bib¬ 
liophiles, or French Roxburgh Club, 
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the life of St. Nicholas, by the cele¬ 
brated chronicler Wace, the author of 
the Roman de JRou, an interesting 
metrical history of the dukes of Nor¬ 
mandy, from the first expedition of the 
Normans, and their settlement in Neus- 
tria, to the reign of Henry 1. of England. 
Another chronicle of the dukes of Nor¬ 
mandy, in the*same language and 
equally in metre, but long and tedious, 
was written by Wace’s contemporary 
and rival, Benoit de Sainte-More; of 
which one copy is preserved. It ex¬ 
tends to nearly forty-six thousand verses. 
Wace also composed, under the title 
of Le Brut d"Angleterre, an enlarged 
metrical version of the celebrated his¬ 
tory of the British kings, which had 
been composed in Latin, in the same 
century, by Geoffry of Monmouth. 
An edition of this poem is now in the 
press at Rouen, of which the first 
volume has been recently published. 
One of the manuscripts of Wace’s 
Brut^ which is preserved in the British 
Museum, contains a metrical Norman 
history of the Anglo-Saxon kings, by 
Geoffry Gaimar, a chronicler, also, of 
the twelfth century, which fills up the 
period of English history from the fall 
of the British dynasty to the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth century. It has 
been supposed that Gairaar’s poem, 
also, in its original state, contained the 
whole of the history which had been 
written by Geoffry of Monmouth ; of 
whose book there is another metrical 
version, by an unknown Norman poet, 
preserved among the manuscripts of 
the British Museum. 

A metrical chronicle does not seem 
to promise much occasion for the exer¬ 
cise of poetic skill. Yet the poets 
who composed them were generally 
such as, from the fame which they had 
gained by other works, had been se¬ 
lected by kings or nobles to perform 
the task ; and they took every oppor¬ 
tunity of introducing the same descrip¬ 
tions and the same embellishments 
with which they habitually adorned 
their romances, and which, it must be 
confessed, are sometimes not unpleas¬ 
ing, Thus, when his Latin chrohicie 
informed him that an event occurred in- 
the spring, Benoit will tell us that it was 

** Qunnt vint el tens qu’ivers derive 
Que Terbe vers point en la rive, 
I^orsque florissent H ramel, 

E dulceraent chantent oisel, 

Merle, mnuvia, e loriol, 

E estornel, e rossignol, 


Lb blanche flor pent en Tespine, 

E reverdoie la ^udine, 

Quant li tens est dulz et souez.*' 

** What time chill winter hides his bead, 
And verdant herbage clothes the mead, 
When every tree puts fortli its bud,« 
And gaily chants the feather’d brood 
Of thrush, and lark, and nightingale, 

In varied note, through wood and dale, 

A nd white-thorn shews its bloom between 
The copse’s robe of new-born green, 

And sweet and softly breathes the air.” 

It is not, however,Jjy the introduc¬ 
tion of such descriptions that a chro¬ 
nicle could be transformed into a poenrs( 
and, if they were frequently used, they 
would only appear as interruptions xn 
the dull, slow stream of the narration 
of events. But it happened, fortu¬ 
nately for the writers of the twelfth 
century, that the chronicles on which 
they had to work partook much more 
of the poetic than of the historical; 
that the materials on which they were 
founded were generally fable —often 
poetry, but of a much older formation. 
Tliere was, moreover, one class of ro¬ 
mances, which was never looked upon 
as fabukius; and as the monks em¬ 
bellished their prose Latin chronicles 
with saints’ legends and miracles, so 
the poets in their rhimes? made no 
scruple of inserting the romances of 
IJavelok, of Guy of Warwick, of Bevis, 
and of the whole cycle of the Round 
Table. The result was natural — the 
character of the poetry was extremely 
unequal, sometimes breathing the light 
style of the romances themselves—at 
others, labouring under all the heavi¬ 
ness of prose. 

Wace possessed, indeed, not much 
of that scepticism which now seems to 
be the necessary characteristic of a 
historian. He had heard much of the 
legends connected with the forest of 
Brecheliant, in Bretagne, and of the 
enchanted fountain of Berenlon within 
its confines, where, by a certain pro¬ 
cess, the inhabitants were acctistomed 
to procure rain whenever they wanted 
it. Moreover, lie had been assured 
that one might see fairies there : 

“ I’here they see the fairies play, 

If we trust what Bretons 

“ Lq^soU Ten H f6es veir, 

Se li liretunz disent veir,” 

Le lioman de Ron, v. 11,528. 

Wace’s curiosity was exceedingly 
moved : he travelled to Breclieliant to 
seek the fairies; tliere he found the 
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forest, and hunted well every corner 
and every bush, but not a single fairy 
could he discover, and nothing even 
deserving tl*e name of a “ marvel.” 
The poet returned, mortified at his own 
credulity; and in his account of the 
galliering of the Norman troops before 
the invasion *of England and the battle 
of Hastings, he has taken the occasion 
of telling his story, and has made a 
candid confession of his own folly. “ 1 
went there,” says he, ‘‘ to seek marvels; 
I saw the forest^ and I saw the coun¬ 
try ; 1 sought marvels, but, alas! I 
found none; I was a fool when I 
went, and a fool when I returned: I 
sought folly, and I confess my fault.” 

•* La alai jo incrveilles querro, 

Vis hi forest e vis la terre ; 
Merveilles quis, maiz ne*8 trovai; 
Fol iuV*»4 revins, fol i alai, 

Fol i alai, fol m'en revins, 

Folie quis, por fol me tins.” 

Ib. V. 11,534. 

It IS by no means improbable, that 
the groundwork of the cycles of 
Charlemagne and of Arthur were prose 
Laim histones, such as those of Tur¬ 
pin and GeoftVy, whose fov’siidations 
had been traditions of a still older 
date. The fabulous story attributed 
to the forrtjer was, perliaps, the ground¬ 
work of the romances of the “douze 
pairs,” in giving the subject of tliat 
of Honcevaux ; and, when once the 
emperor became a hero of romance, it 
was natural enough to give his name 
to the tales and stories which were at 
that time floating about: such as that 
of the “ gabs ” of the twelve peers at 
the court of King Hugo, which is just 
published under the title of the Voyage 
oj Charlemagne to Constantinople. Jt 
is probable that the noble romance of 
Roncevaux, as it exists in a raanuscri]>t 
at Oxford, is a work of the middle or 
latter part of the twelfth century. The 
Voyage of Charlemagne was evidently 
written a little later. The former is 
aitnbuffed to a trouvtre named Turold ; 
its subject is alluded to in the latter, 
and they are both written in the same 
style of verse. 

The subject of the Voyage is one of 
those jests which seem to have amused 
the Norman nobles at their cups. Irri¬ 
tated at an imprudent observation of 
the empress, Charles goes to seek King 
Hugo at Constantinople, and, in his 
way, passes by Jerusalem and Jericho. 
He found Hugo, with his court, amus¬ 
ing themselves in tlm green fields near 


his capital; was hospitably received; 
and, at the supper, Oliver became en¬ 
amoured of the beautiful daughter of 
the King of Constantinople, who is 
afterwards the subject of his ‘•gab.” 
It seems to have been the custom of 
the barons in the middle ages to make 
jokes while at ilieir wine. Charle¬ 
magne and his twelve peers retired to 
their chamber, to drink their wine to¬ 
gether; and there, without any feeling 
of restraint, they began each to make 
his “ gab,” or joke, which consisted in 
an extravagant gasconade. The em¬ 
peror himself began. He said, that if 
Hugo placed one of his ** bachelors,” 
armed with helm and hauberk, on his 
steed, with his sword he would strike 
him on the head—would, at one blow, 
cut through his body, and through the 
saddle and horse; and, if he let the 
sword enter tlie ground — 

“ Ja n'en ert mes receuz par nul bume 
charnel, 

Trosque il seit pleine haunste de terre 
desteret.”—V. 463. 

Roland declared that he could blow 
down the city by a puff of his breath ; 
and Oliver boasted of his great powers 
which he ( ould exercise upon the king's 
daughter. Even Turpin, the arch¬ 
bishop, gabbed; and his boast was of 
his surpassing skill in performing 
mountebank tricks upon horses. After 
they had all gabbed, a spy, who had 
concealed himself in the room, hastened 
to King Hugo, and told him all that 
they had said. Many of the gabs 
seemed derogatory to the dignity of 
the king; he was enraged beyond 
measure, and he swore that he would 
behead them all if they did not accom¬ 
plish their boasts. The Franks were 
terrified at the consequence which 
seemed likely to result from their im¬ 
prudence, and then* emperor, reproach¬ 
ing Hugo for his treachery in placing 
a spy in their private chamber, where 
they talked over their wine, brought 
forth, as his last resource, the relics 
which had been given him at Jeru¬ 
salem. It so happened, that Oliver 
was* first called upon. He was shut 
up all night in a chamber with the 
princess: she was kind ; and, though 
he fell far short of his boast, she gave 
her testimony in his favour. 1 he king 
was astounded* declared he must be 
an enciiunltr, and piocecdod to prove 
tlie others. Charlemagne had, how¬ 
ever, prayed bard upon his relics; and, 
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by their miraculous interference, tlie 
king was so astonished at the feats of 
some of the peers, that he sought no 
further trial, but became reconciled to 
the emperor, agreed to receive him as 
his liege-lord, and the latter returned 
joyful to his own country. 

In the latter part of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, another class of historical poems 
became popular, whose subjects were 
detached portions of contemporary 
history. Of tlie reign of Henry 11. 
are preserved two of lliese poems; a 
poem of that monarcli’s wars with his 
sons, written by one Jordan Fantome, 
in a manuscript at Durham; and 
one at Lambeth, relating to his con¬ 
quest of Ireland: which latter is on 
the eve of publication. Of the reign 
ofllenry’sson, John, we have also two: 
the story of the adventures of Eustace 
tlie monk, preserved in a manuscript 
of the Royal Library at Paris, which 
has been edited by M. Michel, and 
of winch we shall probably, on an¬ 
other occasion, have reason to speak; 
and the history of the adventures of 
Fulco Filz-VVarine, which is preserved 
in the British Museum in a prose ver¬ 
sion, and is preparing for publication 
by T. Duffus Hardy, Esq., of the 
Tower of London. These two differ 
from the poems of the preceding reign 
in being more personal, and in con¬ 
taining more of romance. The latter 
are as purely historical as the chro¬ 
nicles ; the former relate the personal 
adventures of outlaws celebrated for 
their wild and romantic lives; and, as 
many of those adventures could only 
be known by liearsay — often but by 
conjecture — the history had become 
interwoven with fiction before it fell 
into the hands of the poet. Tlie writer 
of the adventures of Fulco was evi¬ 
dently a bard who belonged to the fa¬ 
mily ; he was well acquainted with 
every corner of Fulco’s castle of Lud¬ 
low, and with the surrounding country, 
and even with their traditions: and 
though the prose version is so literal 
that we can sometimes trace in it the 
verses of the original, it is much to be 
lamented that the poem itself is lost. 

The romances of the Round Table 
became more popular in England than 
those of Charlemagne, and were re¬ 
peated and diversitied in a thousand 
different shapes. nucleus on 

which the cycle, in either case, was 
formed, was at first probably small; 
but it was not the plot but the details 


which, ader a while, constituted the 
essential part of a Norman and of a 
French romance. So that the writer 
strung together a goodly list of chival¬ 
rous engagements and cunning strata¬ 
gems, it was of little consequence^hat 
might be their object, or what might 
be their fesult. The heroes whose 
names had become popular were na¬ 
turally those which the general taste 
preferred; and, for a time, every knight 
who slew a monster, or who rescued 
a lady, must iiecC'^arily be one of 
Arthur’s court. In one instance we 
have seen that the name of Charle¬ 
magne had been adopted, and a pass¬ 
ing tradition of a voyage, which *he 
was supposed to have made to the 
East, eagerly seized upon, as the most 
convenient medium for telling a plea¬ 
sant joke—a joke which^ a little later, 
might have been more appropriately 
formed into a fabliau. In like man¬ 
ner, at an early period, the name of 
Tristram was adopted, and the story 
of his amour with the fair Isoude, per¬ 
haps, invented, to give occasion for 
telling the stratagems of a venturous 
and loffe-sick knight to possess the 
person of his mistress. VVe confess 
that we are no great believers in the 
supposed Welsh originals of these 
poems. 

The worthy “ laureate " and satirist 
of the sixteenth century, John Skelton, 
of whose collected works an edition i? 
now promised by Mr. Dyce, reduces 
the tale of Tristram’s love for Isoude 
to its true dignity, if robbed of its 
details, when he talks of having read 

** Of Tristram and Kyng Marke, 

And al the whole warke [tvorfcj 
Of bele Isold his wife. 

For whom was much strife : 

Some say she was lyght. 

And made her husband knyghte 
Of the common hal 
I'bat cuckoldes men cal.” 

There is, indeed, something rather dis¬ 
gusting than pleasing in the ^ory of a 
man who lived in a constant and adul¬ 
terous intercourse, and that not over- 
secretly, with the wife of his own 
uncle. But the age which witnessed 
the formation of such a story, was one 
in which the moral rights of property 
were not-imuch considered—in which 
the abstract criminality of such an 
intercourse was not looked upon as 
greatly deepened because it came 
under the title of adultery, so long as 
the perpetrator could either brave the 
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power or escape the eye of the party 
who was injured. At the same time, 
the incident of tlie love-potion which 
rendered that intercourse unavoidable, 
while it threw a magical air over the 
storyii flattered the selfish feelings of 
the men of those days, in covering 
their excesses,* and their viovence, and 
their recklessness, with the plea of fa¬ 
tality— a plea in which the oppressed 
and tl»e oppressor alike seek consola¬ 
tion or excuse where im morality «nd 
violence are predominant. 

Still, the romantic adventures of the 
lovers, and tlie melancholy con¬ 
clusion of their history (an incident, 
byo.he way, taken, not from Welsh, but 
from Grecian story), are not without 
interest; the poem, in its different 
forms, is an important monument of 
the taste of an early period; and the 
collection of the Norman poems on 
that story, which M. Michel has edited, 
forms a valuable addition to our stock 
of early literature, and an appropriate 
companion to the English poem as 
edited by our great romancer of the 
nineteenth century. M. Michers two 
volumes furnish us with every thing 
that is known, or that has been con¬ 
jectured, relating to the history of tlie 
story of Trhitram. 

In the thirteenth century, it is pro¬ 
bable that the practice of reciting the 
long romances began to decline, and 
the minstrels supplied their place with 
brief and more amusing pieces; the 
object at which they now aimed being 
to make “ beards wag merry in hall/’ 
A large, and, certainly, an interesting 
portion of the I'rencli and Norman 
poetry of this period, consisted of short 
metrical tales, published under the 
titles of fabliaux, lays, dits, &c. It 
might have been a point of dispute, 
whether this class of poems owed its 
origin to the French or to the Nor¬ 
mans, had we not, in a manuscript of 
the Public Library of Cambridge, 
Latin ftietrical fabliaux, written in 
Germany at the beginning of the tenth 
century. There can be little doubt 
that a very lar^e number of the fa¬ 
bliaux of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, productions so congenial to 
the light character of our continental 
neighbours, were written im France ; 
but their minstrels were a vagabond 
race: from their own land they wan¬ 
dered over to England and to Ireland, 
which was then looked upon as the 
extremity of the world, and the French 


fiibliaux were as popular at the courts 
of the nobles of our own islands as 
were the works of native writers. The 
object of a fabliau is generally to pro¬ 
voke laughter and mirth — some plea¬ 
sant joke, some crafly stratagem of 
knight or clerk to cheat a vilain, to 
seduce a maiden, or to debauch a wife; 
or some ludicrous scrape into which 
those persons had fallen in the attempt, 
is their most common subject. Some¬ 
times, indeed, the case is reversed; 
and it is the peasant, the lady, or the 
lady’s liusband, who practises the de- 
' ception — the knight or clerk who is 
the dupe. 

In these poems, the most common 
object of ridicule is the “ vilain,” or 
]ieamnt; for in tlie literature of those 
times we find not a trace of those two 
distinct and grand classes of society 
which the warm imagination of some 
historians has conceived—slaves and 
masters. The characteristics of the 
knight were, or ought to have been, 
politeness and gentleness—the manners 
of the peasant were rude and unculti¬ 
vated ; and lienee the latter was to the 
former a never-ending subject of ridi¬ 
cule and contempt. It is clear from 
these fabliaux, that the vilain often 
became rich ; and here, again, he was 
an object of ridicule, and no cliange of 
fortune could change ibe perversity 
of his nature: the characteristics of a 
gentleman were generosity and liberal¬ 
ity ; and those of the vilain, when lie 
had gained wealth by the sweat of his 
brow, or by other means, are repre¬ 
sented as meanness, and avarice, and 
arrogance. One of the fabliaux which 
Barbazan printed, paints strongly and 
ingeniously the different tastes of the 
three classes of knights, clerks, and 
vilains. A party of tlie former pass 
through a pleasant and shady mea¬ 
dow, surrounded by beautiful scenery ; 
they are enchanted with the prospect, 
and wish for meat and wine that they 
might dine on the grass. Soon after 
them come a paity of clerks, whose 
feelings are also roused by the beauty 
of the spot: throughout the fabliau 
the clerk is the seducer of maidens 
and wives ; in this instance, their ex¬ 
clamation was—‘‘Had we but fair 
maidens here, how pleasant a spot for 
play!” They, too, passed on, and 
were followed by a party of vilains, 
who, with a grosser taste, were pleased 
with the place, and would at once have 
made of it a water-closet. 
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The publication of a series of early 
pieces relating to the character of the 
vilain, which are extremely important 
to the history of that class of society 
during the middle ages, has been com¬ 
menced by M. Monmerqu^ and M. 
Michel. One of these, a short poem 
of the thirteenth century, describes the 
household establishment of the peasant 
of that time; and another, of the same 
age, but in prose, gives a laughable 
enumeration of twenty-three kinds of 
vilains, and of the peculiar character¬ 
istics of each. The pigglah viluin^ we * 
are there told, is he who labours in 
the vineyard, and, when a passenger 
askeih the road, replies, “You know 
as well as The vilain canine is he 
who will sit before his door, on festival 
days and Sundays, to laugh at every 
one who passes; and if he see a gentle¬ 
man with a hawk on his fist, lie will 
cry, “ Hal there’s a cawing bird, that 
will have for !us supper a-uight a fat 
hen, which would be enough for all my 
family.” The huskyQ) vilain {moussom) 
is a frenetic vilain, who utterly de- 
testctli God and holy Church, and all 
gentility. The vihin asinine is he who 
carries to the feast the cake and the 
barrel of wine: if it be fair weather, 
he will carry his wife’s cloak; if it 
rain, he will strip himself to his 
breeches to cover her, that she may 
not be wet. The apish vilain is he 
who stands before Notre Dame, at 
Paris, and looks at the kings, exclaim¬ 
ing “ There is Pepin ! there is Cliarle- 
magne!'’ whilst some one behind is 
cutting his purse. The prince vilain 
is one who goes to plead before the 
bailiff for the other vilains, and says, 

“ Sir, in the times of my grandfather 
and my great-grandfather our cows 
were in these meadows, our sheep in 
those copses;” and thus he gains a 
hundred pence from the vilains. The 
hooded vilain is the poor married clerk, 
who goes to labour with the other vi¬ 
lains. The crab-like vilain is he who 
returns from the forest laden with 
wood, and enters his house backwards 
because the door is too low. The 
grafted vilain is he who takes gentle 
dame to his wife, exactly as if one 
should graft a fair pear upon a cab¬ 
bage, or upon a thorn-bush, or upon a 
turnip. 

From the subject 6f many of the fa¬ 
bliaux, we might be led to suppose 
that, in spite of the strong feeling of 
caste which then existed, such union 


between persons of the two classes was 
by no means uncommon. The parties 
are always a peasant, or vilain, who 
has become wealthy, and the daughter 
of a poor knight, who possesses jnore 
beauty than money. The husband is 
stupid and brutal, the 4ady cunning 
and crafty; he is always jealogs and 
suspicious, and (for it was then, as 
now, the act not of a gentleman but of 
a boor to strike a woman) he some¬ 
times beats his better-half. She, on 
tile other hand, proved faithless as oflen 
as she can find an opportunity; 
the writers of the fabliaux seem to 
think her conduct in this case ex¬ 
tremely right and proper. The pea¬ 
sant, indeed, had in their eyes as 
little right to the possession of such 
property as he had to k^ep hawks, or 
hounds of chase. The frequency of 
this doctrine, the general character of 
the stories, and the extreme obscenity 
with which many of them are filled, 
give us no high notion of the morality 
of the gentry before whom they were 
recited; though it must be confessed, 
that the»most obscene are by no means 
the most immoral. The grossness of 
a joke was then no hinderance to its 
being made public. • 

It was, after all, a strange texture of 
mind, that of our forefathers of the 
middle ages, capable in the same per¬ 
son of presenting, at different times, 
and under different emotions, an un¬ 
bounded diversity of character. At 
one time, all generosity; at another, 
giving loose rein to the most merciless 
cruelty; now, exemplarily pious and 
devout; and then again giving itself 
up to the excess of licentiousness. The 
extremes of obscenity and piety seem, 
indeed, to have been then by no means 
difficult of reconciliation; and in the 
same manuscript, written by the same 
hand, we often find religious poems 
mixed with fabliaux equally disgust¬ 
ing. This seems the more cvetraordi- 
nary, when we consider that the greater 
number of the contes devots describe 
to us the martyrdom to which their 
heroes and heroines have subjected 
themselves in defence of their chastity, 
or their deep penitence for having 
transgref^ed it. Their religion, how¬ 
ever, was extremely passive; the line 
of demarcation between right and wrong 
is not over-distinctly traced; and even 
the religious stories often give more 
encouragement to vice than to virtue. 
For example, on a time, as one of these 
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tales assures us, there was a nun, who 
performed the duties of sacristan in 
her nunnery; and she was passingly 
devout, praying from morn to night to 
God^ ana to his saints, and, above all, 
to the Virgin mother, whom she loved 
and honoured exceedingly. *The pious 
maiden was, at length, overcome by 
the temptations of the evil one: she 
left her monastery, and spent two years 
in unchastity and licentiousness.* At 
the expiration of timt term she re¬ 
pented of her follies, returned covered 
^th shame to her monastery, and there 
found that the “ Mother of God,’’ will¬ 
ing, in return for her former devout¬ 
ness, to give her a fair share of the 
pleasures of this world, had most 
obligingly taken her semblance and 
office during* the period of her trans¬ 
gression, to screen her faults from 
notice.— De la Songreteine^ Miion, 
tom. ii. 

There would be no difficulty in col¬ 
lecting instances of still greater con¬ 
descension on the part of Our Lady 
towards offending members of the 
community, who had alway«s taken 
care to keep on good terms with her. 
There was once a robber, who had es¬ 
pecial carej whenever he went forth in 
search of plunder, to place himself 
under her ladyship’s protection; and, 
surely enough, he was for a long time 
entirely successful. However, one day 
the devil, who, it seems, was not well 
satisfied with the interference of Our 
Lady, contrived that the offender, in 
one of his robberies, should fall into 
the hands of the justice. The robber 
had long been an object of fear for his 
depredations; his offences had been 
great, and death, as a matter of course, 
was adjudged to be the punishment 
he merited. He was dragged to the 
gallows, amidst the rejoicings of the 
people; the halter was adjusted to his 
neck; he was thrown from the scaffold, 
and lefi to his fate. But the Virgin 
was aware of llie danger of her faithful 
servant, and came in haste to his as¬ 
sistance. She placed “ her delicate 
white hands” under his feet as he 
hung, and supported him for two days, 
that he sustained neither hurt nor pain. 
When on the second day Jiis perse¬ 
cutors found him alive, and would 
have cut his throat with their swords, 
she placed one of her hands over his 
throat, and defended that also from 
their violence. The spectators were 
astonished at his tenacity of life; he 


opened his mouth, and explained to 
them the mystery; they cut him down, 
and he, leaving his former profession, 
became a monk in the abbey which 
stood hard by, and served Our Lady 
faithfully all his days. — Du Larron 
qui se commandoit d Nostre Dame toutes 
les fois qu'il aloit ambler. Meon, 
tom. ii. 

Poetry seems naturally to require a 
mythology; and the writers of tlie fa¬ 
bliaux, for whom the popular mytho¬ 
logy of the peasantry had no charms, 
had imperceptibly and unconsciously 
formed a system in which the Virgin 
and her Son, whom they were accus¬ 
tomed to worship beneath the solemn 
and majestic grandeur of their Gotliic 
churches, took the place of heathen 
personages, wliose cliaracters and at¬ 
tributes were far less virtuous and less 
holy. The “ Lady Mary ” of the poets 
was fair and beautiful—luxuriously 
beautiful; and they dwell with delight 
on her eyes, and her mouth, and her 
tresses—on her delicate feet and hands, 
on the whiteness of her skin, and on 
the elegance of her form. She was 
even the patroness of love — a true 
Venus; and she exacted that worship 
and that homage which, as such, were 
due to her. In a fabliau entitled the 
Court of Paradise^ printed in I3arba- 
zan, a rich festival is described as 
being celebrated among the saints of 
both sexes; and there tlie virgin and 
the madelaine lead the dance, singing 
as they go, Tuit cil qui sorU ena- 
wourez vlengnenl danssicry li autre 
non ”— Let all who are m love come 
and dance, and none other. And the 
ladies and maidens instantly join in 
chanting, “ Je gart le boSy que nus nen 
port chapel di Jiors s’i/ n'aime ”— I 
guard the wood, that none lake a chap¬ 
let of flowers unless he be in love. 
Many similar chants are sung; and at 
last Christ kisses the Virgin on the 
eyes, mouth, and cheeks,which were 
both delicate and beautiful — more so 
than is the rose in its bloom.” 

A cest mot la bese en la face, 

Les iex, la bouche, et la maiselle, 
Que ele avoit et tendre et bele 
Plus que ae n’est rose espanie.” 

V. 569. 

The ron^e devoi of trie monk who 
made the image of the devil, begins by 
telling us, that* all who were in love 
should assemble in a meadow below 
Bethlehem ; “ for the god of love will 
go there to prove his friends, and ho 
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will know who has a sweetheart: he 
that has none had better keep away.” 

** Desouz Beth]6em en uns prez 
Venez airant vos qui amez, 

Li diez d’amor i velt aler 
Qui sea amis velt esprover, 

£t velt savoir qui a amie; 

£t VOS fuiez ^ui z^'amez mie.’* 

MtoK, tom. ii. 

Some young men, as one of these 
contes tells us, were playing at ball 
near a church, in tlie porch of which 
was a beautiful statue of Our Lady; 
one of them, a handsome fellow, who 
had a sweetheart in the town whom he 
loved tenderly, approached the portal 
to lay down a ring, which the fair ob¬ 
ject of his affections had given him, 
from his finger, while he played. There 
he saw the image, which was ‘‘fresh 
and new,” became suddenly enamoured 
of it, and, after due obeisance, ad^ 
dressed the lady thus: 

“ ‘ Dame/ fet il, ‘en mon aage, 

D’ore en avant vous servirai, 

Car onques mais iie romirai, 

Dame» meschine, no pucele, 

Qui tant mo fust plesant no bole j 
Tu iez plus bele et plus plesans 
Quo cele n*est cent mile tins, 

Qui cest anel m’avoit don6 : 

Je Li avoie habandone 
Tot mon corage, et tot mon cucr; 
Mes por t’amor veil giter puer 
Li ct s’amor ot sea joiaus. 

Cest anel ci qui moult est hiaus, 

Te veil doner par fine umor, 

Par tel couvent, quo ja nul jor 
N’arai mais amie ne fame, 

Se vous non, bele douce Dame.’ ” 

** ‘ Lady/ he said, * I promise duly. 

That all my life I’ll serve thee truly ; 

For never saw 1 maiden fair 

Whose beauty could with thine compare, 

So courtly and go deboriaire; 

Aud she who gave this ring to me, 
I’hough fair and sweet herself, than thee 
A hundred times less fair, I trow, 

Shall yield to thee her empire now. 

T'is true I’ve loved her long, and well, 
As many a fond caress may tell; 

But now, forgotten and neglected. 

Her meaner charms for thine rejected, 

I give her ring a lasting token 
Of faith which never shall bo broken, 
Nor shared with maid or wife shall be 
The love I proffer unto thee.’ ” 

Du Varlet qui se maria a T^ostre Dame, 
y, 42, Barbazan, tom. ii. 

So saying, he placed the ring on Our 
l^ady's finger. She was flattered, it 
seems, by the conquest she had made, 
and) in token of acceptance, bent the 


finger on which was the ring, so that 
the latter could not again be with¬ 
drawn. The lover, astounded at the 
miracle, ran to his companions, who 
counselled him to retire from^tlie 
world, and to give himself up entirely 
to his new, spouse. He, however, 
neglected the advice of his friends, 
soon forgot the circumstance himself, 
and, his old attachment returning in 
all its force, he married the maiden 
who had given him the ring. Our 
I^dy was not so easily to be robbed 
•of her husband : on the wedding-niglit^ 
when he would have approached his 
lady in bed, the Virgin Mary threv 
him suddenly into a slumber, and then 
she herself appeared to him, lying 
between them. 

“ f.e doy monstroit a tout Panel, 

Qui merveille It s6oit bel. 

Car li dois ert polis et drois. 

‘ Ce n’est mie,’ fet ele, * drois, 

Ne loyaut^ que tu me fais, 

Ledement t’les vers moi meffuis. 

Vez ici Panel a t’amie 
Que me donas par dinierie, 

Kt si disoios que cent tans 
Ere {Hus bele et plus [ilesans 
Que pucele que tu seusses. 

I.oiaie amie en moi eusses, 

Se ne m’£*usses deguerpie' 

La rose lesse pour Poriie, 

Et Pesglantier por le s6u.’ ” 

“ She sbew’d him straiglit her finger, 
where 

Was still the ring he’d given her ; 

And well became her hand that ring. 
Upon her soft skin glittering. 

* Instead oflove,thou’st shown/ said she, 

‘ But falseness and disloyalty. 

And ill has kept thy faith to me. 

Behold the ring thou gavest, for token 
And pledge of love for e’er unbroken, 

And call’d me a hundred times more fair 
Than ever earthly maidens were. 

1 have been ever true, but thou 
Hast taken a meaner lemman now; 

Hast left for stinking nettle the rose, 
Sweet eglantine for flower more gross.’ ” 

Id. V. \13. 

Our Lady, in the end, forced him 
to leave his wife, and to dedicate him¬ 
self unto her. It must not be forgot¬ 
ten that the original story, as it figures 
in the chronicles and in another fabliau, 
is a tale of magic, and that there the 
representative of Mary is the “ Lady 
Venus,” who, someway or other, had 
been dragged into the middle-age 
superstitions. 

In the legends of the monks, the 
hermits and other religious are people 
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of a nature altogether cold and devoid 
of passions; and the temptations to 
frailty, in regard of the other sex, are 
not very great:—the way in which the 
evil one most generally overcomes them 
is liy sheer fright. Not so in the tales 
of the poets; there the dev^il does more 
with a fair word and a fair face, than 
he ever did in the other case with his 
legions of 6end3. The hermits and 
monks of the fabliaux are, in fact, very 
susceptible of tender emotions, though 
their trials and temptations are some- 
^mes very droll, and genei*ally fall out* 
to their disadvantage. The hermit of 
Qne of the contes devots arrives at the 
house of a noble lady, is entertained 
with a plentiful and rich supper, and 
is afterwards led to a magniheent 
chamber to sleep. To his surprise, 
the lady undresses herself, enters the 
same bed, and places herself by bis 
side. At first, the hermit was modest, 
and begged tlie lady to leave the bed, 
or to sufier him to leave it. She re¬ 
plied by close embraces. She was 
young and beautiful, and the stoicism 
of the hermit was speedijy melted 
down. When, however, he sought 
the full gratification of his desires, the 
lady requested that he would first grant 
her a favour. She took him to the foot 
of the bed and placed him in a cistern 
of marble, wliicn was full of cold water. 
Tlie season, as it appears, was not 
summer, and, before she allowed him 
to leave his bath, the hermit was al¬ 
most dead with cold, and, as might be 
supposed, in no humour to accept her 
now proffered favours. When, reco¬ 
vered from the effects of his bath, he 
began again to make advances to the 
lady, he was led a second time to the 
marble cistern, and the experiment 
was repeated till morning; when he 
arose, confessed the wickedness of his 
desires, and declared that his fair 
hostess was worthy of an eternal crown 
in Pacadise. 

** Et vous, dame, dont paradis, 

£t coronne aurez a touz diz.’’ 

His admiration was, however, vastly 
increased, when he leamt from the 
dame that in the same manner she 
treated her Imsband every night, in 
order that they might both secure places 
in that desirable region .—IJu Prhoitt 
d^Aguilee. M6on, tom. ii. 

Certain it is, that the evil one, when¬ 
ever either desirous of overthrowing 
their sanctity, or enraged at the obsti¬ 


nacy and rudeness of his monkish op¬ 
ponents, seldom wanted a fair dame 
or a fair maiden who was ready enough 
to become the instrument of his malice 
or his rei^enge. At a certain abbey 
were a number of w'orkmen, carving, 
in stones, figures of saints and devils; 
and the sacristan, who was looking on, 
took a strange fancy of carving a devil 
himself. To work he went, with ham¬ 
mer and chisel, and, by great care and 
study, he succeeded in making a fiend 
so passingly ugly, that no person could 
look at it without terror. Delighted 
with bis performance, he retired to his 
couch perfectly satisfied with himself; 
but at midnight he was roused from 
his slumber by a terrible noise in his 
cell, and, lo! there was the evil one 
himself. “ Wretch cried he, “why 
hast thou made me so ugly and he 
threatened the poor monk vehemently, 
unless be would promise to mend his 
work. Three nights did the devil re¬ 
new his visit, with menaces more dread¬ 
ful every time; and always was he de¬ 
feated and put to flight by the brother’s 
holy water. In the neighbourhood 
dwelt a fair dame, who was a widow, 
and whom the devil filled with love 
for the sacristan; he raised a corre¬ 
sponding feeling in the latter; they 
were quickly brought together; and 
at last the lady persuaded him one 
night to steal all the plate and jewels 
of the abbey, and to fly with her into 
a distant land. The sacristan, laden 
with the plunder, was on the way to 
join his mistress, when the devil en¬ 
tered the abbey, awakened the whole 
fraternity, and announced that the 
abbey bad been robbed. The monks 
left their beds in haste, overtook the 
offender, and put him in prison. The 
devil again appeared before the sa¬ 
cristan, reproached him for his former 
obstinacy, and promised still to deliver 
him, provided he would promise to 
deface his image, and make one hand¬ 
somer in its place. The monk agreed 
willingly to the proposal, the tempter 
took his place in the dungeon, ana he 
sought his couch; and next morning, 
when the monks found him quietly 
performing his duties in the chapel, 
and would have led him back to pri¬ 
son, he professed an entire ignorance 
of what had passed. They immedi¬ 
ately, suspecting that some delusion 
had been played upon them, went to 
the prison, found there the evil one in 
the garb of a sacristan, and instantly 
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came the hither-abbot, fearfully armed 
with cross and holy-water, to put the 
enemy to confusion. 

** D*els s’esvanoui erraumenti 
Si sen torna par uii auvent 
De la meson, si la hurta 
Que devant soi I'vicraventa. 

Un moine pr\pt, si Temportoit, 

Par le chaperon le tenoit; 

Quand le chaperon destucha 
Par le moine, qui trop pesa, 

Si li escbupa de la main 
£t cil avals sanz polain. 

Si que seur ses freres versa, 

Que ne sai quanz en enversa.’* 

** From holy cross quick fled the devil 
(The monks, I guess, were not o*er civil): 
Against the wall he stumbled, souse ! 
Knock'd down a corner of tlie house, 
And then, as ’twere in vengeful mood, 
Snatch'd up a brother by the hood. 

The monk himself was fat and heavy 
(Perchance, the largest of the bevy) ; 
His hood gave way, and, sad to tell, 
Right on his brethren’s heads he fell, 
Who, as they stared in sore confusion, 

W ere allknock'd dowm by the concussion.” 

D’ltn Moine qui countrejist Vymage da 
Dea6/e, V. 417. MkoN, tom. ii. 

The monks then hastened to the mo¬ 
nastery, to apologise to the sacristan 
for the evil opinion they had formed 
of him; and the latter, according to 
his promise, brake in pieces his ugly 
devil, and laboured hard to form one 
which might be less objectionable to 
the person whom it represented. 

Whatever, indeed, may have been 
the doctrine which the monks and the 
moralists of the thirteenth century 
reached, it would not seem to have 
een confirmed by their practice; and 
unchastity was certainly not regarded 
as one of the greatest of sins. When 
either knight, or monk, or vilain, in 
his amorous adventures, is entrapped 
and punished, the poet censures not 
the sin be had, or would have com¬ 
mitted, but the want of care with which 
he had conducted the enterprise. 

One evening came a poor scholar to 
the house of a miller, to seek a lodging 
for the night. The dame (for the good- 
man was not at home) sent him away, 
to seek shelter elsewhere. While the 
scholar was at the door, he observed a 
lad bring three vessels of wine, which 
were immediately taken in and con¬ 
cealed ; and the maid also hid a cake, 
newly baked, and a fine piece of pork, 
which she had taken from the pot; 
and as he left the place he met a priest, 
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who passed him and entered the house. 
Soon after, he met the miller himself, 
who was returning, somewhat unex¬ 
pectedly, with flour from the mill. 
When the scholar told the millei^hat 
he had been refused at the house hard 
by, and tha^ he wanted shelter for the 
night, the latter swore by St. Clement 
that the house was his own, and at the 
same time invited him to return, pro¬ 
mising liim hospitable entertainment. 
When the miller and his new friend 
arrived at the, house, t6e wife, hearing 
■that it was her husband who knocked^ 
after having in baste concealed the 
priest, with a promise to send her hu^ 
band to bed as quickly as possible, 
opened the door. The dame declared 
that she had nothing for them to eat, 
and that, if they were hungry, the 
miller must give the maid some flour 
to make a loaf. The miller, vexed 
exceedingly, saw no alternative, and 
begged of his guest to tell him, in the 
meanwhile, a fable or a story; of which 
he doubted not that he knew many. 

“ Of fables,'* replied the scholar, I 
know none; but I will tell you a ‘fear' 
which 1 have had." 

Proceed," said the miller. 

“ To-day," said the scholar, I 
passed by a wood, and saw a large 
herd of pigs of all sizes: but the drover 
was not there. Wliile I was watching 
the pigs, a wolf rushed suddenly among 
them, large and fat; yea, as fat as that 
piece of pork wbicli your maid took 
just now out of the pot.” 

“ What !*’ cried the miller, eagerly, 

“ liave we pork in tlie house T* 

“ Yes," replied the wife, discon¬ 
certed and mortified ; “ a fine piece, 
which 1 have bought purposely for 
you.” 

“ It is well,” said the husband ; “ 1 
could have desired nothing better. 
And now, friend, proceed with Ihy 
story.” 

“ The wolf of which I spoke,% con¬ 
tinued the speaker, “ seized instantly 
one of tiie pigs, tore it in pieces, and 
began to eat it. 1 looked at one large 
piece—the blood ran from it, all red ; 
yea, as red as the wine which the lad 
brought to tliy house, when I came 
this evening to seek a lodging." 

“ Heigh, wifel have we wine also?” 

“ Yea, plenty, and good ; I thought 
of you, and ordered it.” 

“ I am glad,” said the husband; 

“ we shall be able to treat our guest 
well. Proceed I ” 
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** When 1 saw that the wolf was so 
fierce, T looked for something to throw 
at him; and I took up a large stone— 
as large, I believe, as the cak.e which 
th^tinaid took from the fire a short 
time ago.*' 

The dame saw now that it was use-* 
less to think of concealing any thing, 
and, hoping that when all the eatables 
were produced the scholar would say 
no more, brought them forth, and ar¬ 
ranged the table. 

Now,” saivl the “ as we 

.have plenty of provisions, let us sup. 
' Is thy fear ended V* 

, ** Not entirely,” said his guest; ^^for 
1 would have thrown the stone at the 
wolf, but, lo! he gave me a look like 
—exactly like that of the priest who is 
bidden in the comer under the window.” 

What!” exclaimed the host, ‘‘have 
we a priest here, too '! Where is he 
And he arose from his seat, dragged 
the priest from his hiding-place, and, 
after taking from him his robe, his 
coat, and his cap, which he gave to 
the clerk, as a remuneration for his 
story, turned him out of doors. The 
host then repeated his thanks to the 
guest for his “ fear,” which had pro- 
duced tljem so jovial a supper; and 
they passed the evening full merrily 
together. The writer of the fabliau 
blames the lady much ; not, however, 
for being false to her husband, but for 
having been so inhospitable lo the poor 
scholar, who, had she treated him more 
kindly, would certainly have said no¬ 
thing of what he had seen. 

** £t a la dame tot premiere, 

Qui au clerc fist si laide chiere 
Qant iloustel li demands, 

De qunnque il la nuit conta, 

N'austil ja un mot sone, 

S’el li aust I’ostel preste.'*—V. 248. 

“ And first I blame the lady, who 
Bade the poor clerk, unpitied, go, 
When he demanded shelter there ; 
Fd)*, had she shewn him better cheer. 
He had not told a word, I ween. 

Of all that he had heard or seen.’* 

So lax, indeed, were their notions 
upon this subject, that some of the 
moralists of these times taught, that it 
was greater sin to trespass with an 
ugly woman than with ot?e who was 
fair.. In a satire entitled JLa Bible au 
Seignor de Berze, which is printed in 
Barbazan, this doctrine is duly set 
forth. The wickedness of love, its 
writer assures us, is, that we are apt 


to think of our mistress when we ought 
to be thinking of something else. 

** Tel i a or qui cuideroit 
C'on se p^ust miex amender 
D’amors de hole dame amer, 

Que de la laide, et il est voirs, 

Qar li lais pechiez est plus noirs 
Et plus vil et plus despiteus ; 

Mes li biaus est plus deliteus, 

Et plus plesens a remembrer, 

Fors qu’est peril a amender. 

Puis c’on a fet la dessevrance 
Du pecbifi de la remembrance, 

N*i devons mes point de delit, 

Ainz a-Ven en son cuer despit, 

Et s'en est-l’en bien repentans 
Que du biau pechi6 bien cent tans. 
Mes qui repentir s'en porroit 
Du biau pechi6, il en auroit 
Cent itant du gr6 que du let." 

V. 748. 

“ But many judge the blame is less 

To sin with beauteous dame, than ’tis 
To be entrapped by ugliness ; 

Nor is their judgment here amiss : 

For this is crime of blacker die. 

Filthier and beastlier luxury, 

As he who errs without temptation 
Merits a deadlier damnation. 

Not so the sweeter sin : and yet, 

I judge 'tis harder to forget 
I'he beauteous object than the otlier: 
And could we the remembrance smother 
Of tliat which captivates, ‘and ever 
The sweetness from the sin dissever. 
Then penitence would soon appear. 

But yet a hundred times, 'tis clear, 

More grateful is that penitence. 

When fairer dame provoked th'offence.” 

However, Hugh de Bersil, the author 
of the piece, declares that he is a fool 
who commits the sin in either case— 
with the fair lady or with the foul. 

As poetry of their peculiar class, the 
fabliaux of the thirteenth century are 
by no means to be despised ; the sto¬ 
ries are always well told; they are full 
of wit, and frequently rival the hap¬ 
piest effusions of La Fontaine or Prior. 
Indeed, the originals of many of La 
Fontaine’s tales are to be found amongst 
them. The works of the Norman bards 
are not deficient in passages which 
breathe the true spirit of poetry: the 
fault of the romances—and this is a 
fault under which the fabliaux never 
labour—is, that they are too diffuse; 
that the aim of the writer seems often 
to have been the making his poem as 
lengthy as possible; and, consequently, 
that that which would otherwise be 
perfect is spoiled by being dwelt upon 
too long, or is rendered tedious by 
being repeated too often. In this 
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})uiii4 tlie character of Nomian poetry 
differs widely from that of the Anglo- 
Saxons; which is, perhaps, as faulty 
ill the multitude of images which are 
crowded together in close succession 
on the mind. 

At present, tliere is in France a 
zealous emulation for the publication 
of their early literature; and, as being 
closely allied with it, of that of the 
Normans. Our neighbours are an en- 
tliusiastic people; and some of its edit¬ 
ors— like those old philosophers who 
thought that no happiness or quietness 
could be expected on this earth, before 
the solution of the important problem 
of squaring the circle should be disco¬ 
vered—would have us believe, that so 
long as a scrap of their early poetry 
remains iiiedited, France will never be 
regenerated. Hear, for example, the 
words of a worthy printer, M. G. A. 
Crapelet, who has edited and printed 
a collection of Proverbes et Victons 


populates: —“ En publiant aiijonrd'hui 
ce nouveau volume, j’ai Tespoir que 
les bonnes lettres trouveront accueil et 
protection de la part dn gouverneiuent 
du roi; car les lettres, en Franc^sont 
aussi une partie de la fortune ef du 
bonheur pi^Uc, et il senpit aussi im- 
politique que dangereux de les iaisser 
plus long-temps deperir.” Les bojincs 
lettres are here la bonne vieille littera- 
ture. We look with interest, liowever, 
at the labours of the llaynouards, and 
the Michels, and all/lhe others who 
»proceed with skill and judgment in 
their task. Every thing that is gooST 
is not necessarily new; and many^a 
good thing, right pleasant and instruct¬ 
ive, is hidden from public view in old 
volumes of dusty vellum. The song 
of Roland, the oldest of Anglo-Norman 
romances, the work of the poet Turold, 
which M. Francisque Michel is now 
publishing, is a most noble epic 
poem. 


LlNtS ON THE ANNIVEllSAaY OF THE OEATII OF FELICIA IJEMANS, 

MAY 16, 1836. 


A*nOTHER year bath passed away ! 

The murmuring bn ezes sigh; 

And, glowing with the light of May, 
The pure, unclouded sky 

Is bright as when thy spirit soared 
Away from earth’s dark clod, 

Wiien thy freed soul in glory towered 
To meet and bless thy God! 

Another year hath past! thy voice 
Hath left the lonely cot; 

The flowers that bid the earth rejoice 
Proclaim tliat thou art not; 

The children at their merry play, 
Beneath the spreading bough ; 

The subjects of ihy parted lay,— 

They liave rio songstress now! 

Still upon many a holy mom 
Tlie peasant-voices blend; 

Oft as the days of rest return 
“ Beneath one roof they bend 

Still rising through the clear blue skies 
Ascends the voice of prayer; 

And still the choirs of praise arise, 

But, ah! thou art not there! 

Still 'neath the cotter's lowly eaves 
“ The stranger’s heart" finds rest; 

Tlie rustling of the foliage leaves 
Sad echoes in his breast; 

The memory of his distant home 
Yet dims his aching eye ; 

But never more Ihy lyre shall come 
To tell that agony. 


The blosAms of the “ heathing spring " 
Once more in beauty wave; 

The “ wandering birds of passage” sing 
O’er many a “ household §rave 
But where are now thy lays of old. 
Where now thy tuneful longue ? 

Alas! that sorrowed form is cold — 
That once sweet lyre unstrung! 

Unstrung,alas! through many a yeai 
Of grief, and care, and pain ; 

Those holy warblings soft and clear 
Shall ne^er wake again 1 
But in that fair and “ belter land” 
Where now thy spirit roves, 

That harp by Iieaven’s own breezes faiin'd 
Shall breathe the song it loves ! 

And might’st thou from those realms of 
bliss, 

Where joy eternal reigns, 

Look down upon a world like this,— 
Receive tliese humble strains^ 

And let thine own sweet numbers twine 
To form a brighter wreath, 

And add their lovelier flowers to mine. 
To close this song of death. 

“ Calm on the bosom of tliy God, 

Fair spirit, rest thee now ; 

E'en while with ours thy footsteps trod— 
His seal was on thy brow 
Dust to its narrow house beneath ! 

Soul to its place on high ! 

They that have seen thy look in dealli 
No more may fear to die!”* 


Lines by Mrs. Homans On the Death of a Christian.** 
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GALLEKV^ OF LITERARY OUARACTERS. 

No. LXXIV, 

MR. SERGEANT TALFOtJRD. 

We present our readers, in the opposite page, with a representation of the 
corporal form of Sergeant Talfourd, a gentleman ^ho woos at once the Nine 
Muses and Ave Justices of Common Pleas; and cultivates, with equal assiduity, 
Ute^aces of Clio and his clients. Although he has studied Blackstone, he has 
not deemed it necessary to imitate him in bidding a farewell to the Muse; but 
f^urnishes brfefs for Macre'kdy to plead the cause of Ion before the judges of 
Covent Garden, as readily as he receives those which send hicaself to plead the 
causes of the everlasting Does and Roes of Westminster Hall. We know which 
occupation he finds to be tlie more profitable; and we fear the memory of those 
etenwi litigants, the Titii and the Sen of our law, will be more lasting than that of 
Ion orClemantl^^e. But we do not wish to speak in words of discouraging omen. 

The Sergeant is, we suppose, about five-and-forty, lie was born at Heading, 
-where his father won his bread by supplying other people with beer, lie was, 
in short, a brewer, who raised a handsome fortune by his ale. Talfourd himself 
Ujade some happy allusions to his father’s business, in an election speech ai 
Reading. He omitted to say that, in the process of fermentation, the froth rises 
to the top, and to draw therefrom some poetical, though alewashed metaphors, 
as to the circumstances of the time of political ferment in which he was speaking. 
This we say*he omitted, because he thinks proper to be a Radical, and to believe 
in the march of mind, and all the rest of it. lie was educated by old Dr. V'ylpy, 
who has lately died, and to whom he dedicated the private edition ofhis];iay. 
In the public edition, he has superseded this dedication by an affectionale and 
nicely written notice, highly eulogistic of the pedagogue defunct; with which 

we should be more inclined to agree, if we did not recollect his conduct to 

John Gall. 

In 1835, he vvas returned for Reading on the Radical interest, and is now 

seated in the House of Commons. It is no disgrace to him that he cuts no 

figure in that assembly. .There is no opening for genius or honourable feeling 
on the side of the House which he haunts. 

‘ What has it with dai/ to do ? 

Sons of night, ’twas made for you ! 

And to the nightmen of parliament it must be left. In his first speech, he intro¬ 
duced a glowing passage from Wordsworth, illustrating lus argument; and we 
think that even the great Laker himself, fond as he is of hearing Ins own verses 
quoted, would have laughed at the misplaced and mistimed quotation. The 
ignorant and underbred rabble of ruffians, which constitutes the greater portion 
of our parliamentary majority, know nothing of Wordsworth—except, perhaps, 
Hume may have found, from .^omo returns, that he is stampmasler of Westmore¬ 
land, and have looked witli indignation at hib being paid for the office. The Lexicon 
Balatronicum would be a filter source to supply quotations for that herd, if even 
the works of Grose are not too refined for those whose taste has been fostered by 
the models of eloquence imported from the aggregate meetings, and the proud 
days of Ireland. Of course, Sergeant Talfourd sate down without a cheer—and 
we do not think he will try to rise again. As a barrister, he has obtained a high 
rank in his profession, and will attain still higher. In the case of the Whig 
persecution of Messrs. Grant and Bell, tried and condemned for repeating the 
language of Lord Denman, Master Brougham, the lord-chancellor’s brother, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, and other lights of Wliiggery, he displayed not only great legal 
knowledge and eloquence, but, what is still more rare, great forensic courage. 
It was an exhibition which did him honour. 

His tragedy, however, it is which brings him into our court. Much is to be 
said in its praise; but it will never succeed on the stage. It is to be applauded 
and forgotten. Neither can we, with the fear of Uoitier and Co. before our eyes, 
pronounce it to be always Greek in spirit. We give one instance—short, but 
decisive; ‘ Our soldiers, 

From the base instinct of their slavish trade f &c. 

The base £Uid .slavish instinct of the soldier trade! ^tu\ Such a sentiment 

may, perhaps, be found in some mangy sophist, but long and fruitlessly will 
Sergeant TdfdUrd itoil before he discovers a precedent for it in a Greek poet. 
Ion himselfis a puling creature. There is, however, good stuff in tlie tragedy; 
and Talfourd will do ^tter things. 
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Southey's life of cowper.* 

That men of genius are the children which made him ‘ leave the herd^ike 

of Providence, is a truth that might be ^ a stricken deer,’ it was owing that the 

illustrated by many examples. We genius whicTl has consecrated bis name, 

have recently haij occasion to remark which has made him the most popular 

the mint-stamp of divine approval, as poet of his age, and secures that popu- 

evidenced in the accidents of Cole- larity from fading away, was developed 

ridge’s destiny; and would now will- in retirement; it would have been 
ingly reinforce the inference, in relation blighted had he continued in the 
to the present subject. William Cow- course for which he was trained up, 
per, the poet of The Task, is an erai- *He would riot have found the way to^ 
ment instance of this dealing of a fame, unless he had missed the way 
higher power with intellectual or moral to fortune. He might have been hap- 
eminence, “ Cowper’s spirits/' says pier in his generation; but he could 
Southey, ** continued cheerful after never have been so useful: with that 
Lady Hcsketh returned in January to generation his memory would have 
town. His constant employment ma- passed away, and he would have slept 
terially contributed to this. ‘ I am the with his fathers, instead of living with 
busiest man,* said he to his cousin, those who are the glory of their coun- ' 

‘ that ever lived sequestered as 1 do; try, and the benefactors of their kind.” 
and am never idle. My days, accord- In high estimation, indeed, must the 
ingly, roll away with a most tremendous Deity hold the Poetical Character, were 
rapidity.’ Happily, there was nothing it purchased, in Cowpei’s instance, at 
irksome in any of the business to which the cost here indicated. Yet, so far as 
he was called. His correspondence, this world* is concerned, we doubt not 
except only when upon writing to that the price was no less, but even 
Mr. Newton, and to him alone, the such ; nor, deeming as we deem of the 
consciousness of his malady arose in heavenly muse, are we prepaifed to say 
his mind, was purely pleasurable. He that the rale was too high, Corrobo- 
had his own affliction, and that was of rations of this view are discoverable in 
the heaviest kind; but from the ordi- the facts of his spiritual experience, 
nary cares and sorrows of life no man Only when composing poetry was Cow- 
was ever more completely exempted, per happy — only then was heaven 
AU his connexions were prosperous, about him, as in his infancy; on most 
Mr. Unwin was the only friend, whose other occasions his soul felt the absence 
longer life must have appeared desirable, of a divine impulse—he was, in his 
of vvliom death bereaved him. From own words, abandoned by God, In 
the lime when, in the prime of manhood, a former paper,f we endeavoured to 
he was rendered helpless, he was pro- shew, in opposition to the - vulgar 
vided for by others; that Providence opinion, that these defects in Cowper’s 
which feeds the ravens raised up one character were owing to a want of 
person after another to minister unto enthusiasm. We are sorry that, in one 
him, Mrs. Unwin was to him as a instance, Mr. Southey has- used the 
mother; I.ady IJesketh, as a sister: word in the lax popular sense already 
and when he lost in Unwin one who condemned by us. It occurs in^some 
had been to him as a brother, young remarks made by the laureate on the 
men, as has already been seen in the correspondence between Mr. Newton 
instance of Hose, supplied that loss and Cowper. 

with almost filial affection. Sad as his Co^rper and Mr. Newton had 

story IS, It IS not altogether mournful; a true regard for each other, is certain; 
he had never to complain of injustice, a regard heightened on the one side by 
nor of injuries, nor even of neglect, a feeling of gratitude, and on the other 
Man had no part in bringing on his by that of ctlhimiseration. While their 
calamity: and to that very calamity intercourse was colloquial, there was a 

* The Works of William Cowper, Esq,, comprising his Poems, Correspondence, 
and Translations ; with a Life of the Author, by the Editor, Robert Southey, Esq. 
LL.D., Poet Laureate, &c, London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
1836. First 4 volumes. 

f Vide FraserU Magazine, vol, vii. pp. 482-^97. 
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warmtli of nffuction in tins regard ; for 
Mr. Newton was a man of lively and 
vigorous intellect, with whom Cowper 
couli^onvei-se upon those equal terms 
1)3^ which conversation ii» rendered easy 
ami delightful. l>ut the nexi^oor neigh¬ 
bour and familiar friend was not like the 
same person as the spiritual director, who 
from tt distsmte watched jealously over 
the conduct of his friend, and udniinis- 
tereil exliortation or reproof as he thought 
meet. It has b^en seen that his inter¬ 
ference was sometimes both unwarrant¬ 
able and unwise. But if his letters, in« 
their general complexion, w ere like those 
^hich he addressed to other persons, 
and which are printed among his works, 
flicy were not such as Cowper could have 
hn(fanvplcasurein receiving; nor such as 
he requested his friend, Unnin, to write. 
For Mr. Nelrton sermonised in his epi¬ 
stles : there is nothing ejdstolary about 
tJieni, except the beginning and the end. 

" On t\)wj)er’s part, therefore, the 
correspondence ceased to be plensurnble 
when time lessened the old feeling of 
familiarity ; and, at length, so often as 
he perf(,ruled it ns a duty, the cloud 
<aine over him. A Romanist, who has 
any great sin to confess, or rummages 
his conscience for small ones to make 
up a passable account, enters the confes¬ 
sional wifti the satisfaction of knowing 
that, at greater or less price of penance, 
be shall obtain a dischaigc in full. Hut 
even to the legitimate influence wliicli 
Mr. Newton might have exercised, Cow¬ 
per turned a deaf ear. lie had been en¬ 
couraged to believe that there was no¬ 
thing illusive in the raptures of his first 
recovery ; and they who had confirmed 
him in that belief, argued in vain against 
his illusions, now when they were of an 
opposite character. Such are the perilous 
consequences religious enthusiasm,'* 

Now, in the paper to which we have 
already alluded, vve have restored the 
word, in this instance abused, to its 
right use; and, in Cowper’s case, it is 
not only rightful, but needful, that the 
restoifiiion should be insisted on, in 
order to understand his mind s malady. 
It was the want, not the excess of en¬ 
thusiasm, which was his disease. The 
forefathers of our race recognised the 
presence of God in theiv own souls^ 
and their sons acknowledged their in¬ 
spiration. We, misunderstanding both 
the nature and mahner of such divine 
presence, deny the claim both to our¬ 
selves and our fellows. KnthuMasm is 
3 reproach; and he on whom it is 
charged is regarded as an hypocrite 
and a pretender. Nevertlieless, noinan, 
exanimate of enthusiasm, in its true 


sense, ever did a great or good thing. 
Of this comes, tiot despondency and 
madness, but faith in individual im¬ 
pulse and in divine assistance. We 
request Mr. Southey to read our re¬ 
marks on this point, in our seventh 
volume, pp. 490-494. In the mean¬ 
time, we would reinfeffee them by the 
opinion of Madame de StacM, who de¬ 
scribes enthusiasm as connected witli 
the harmony of the universe. “ It is," 
she writes, ** the love of the beautiful, 
elevation of soul, enjoyment of devo¬ 
tion, all united in one single feeling, 
whicli combines grandeur and repose. 
The sense of tins word amongst the 
Greeks affords the noblest definition 
of it; enthusiasm signifies God in us. 
In fact, wiien the existence of man is 
expansive, it has something divine. 
Wiiatevcr leads us to sacrifice our own 
comfort, or our own life, is almost al¬ 
ways enthusiasm ; for the high road of 
reason, to the selfish, must be to make 
tliemsclves the objects of all their 
efforts, and to value nothing in the 
world but health, riches, and power. 
Wiiliout doubt, conscience is sufficient 
to lead tiie coldest character into the 
track of virtue ; but enthusiasm is to 
conscience wlial honour is to duty : 
there is in us a superfluity of soul, 
winch it is sweet to consecrate to what 
is fine, when what is good has been 
accomplished. Genius and imagina¬ 
tion also stand in need of a little care, 
for their welfare in the world ; and the 
law of duty, however sublime it may be, 
is not sufficient to enable us to taste all 
the wonders of the lieart and of the 
thought. — It cannot be denied that 
his own interests, as an individual, 
surround a man on all sides. There is, 
even in what is vulgar, a certain enjoy¬ 
ment, of which many people are very 
susceptible; and the traces of ignoble 
passions are often found under the 
appearance of the most distinguished 
manners. Superior talents are not al¬ 
ways a guarantee against that degrada¬ 
tion of nature which disposes blindly 
of the existence of men, and leads 
them to place their happiness lower 
than themselves. Enthusiasm alone 
can counterbalance the tendency to 
selfishness; and it is by this divine 
sign that we recognise the creatures of 
immortality. When you speak to any 
one on subjects worthy of holy respect, 
you perceive at once if he feels a noble 
trembling—if his heart beats with ele¬ 
vated sentiments—if he has formed an 
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alliance with the other life; or if he 
has only that little portion of mind 
whidi serves him to direct the mecha¬ 
nism of existence. And what, then, is 
human nature, when we see in it no¬ 
thing but a prudence, of which its own 
advantage is the object ? The instinct 
of animals is of more worth, for it is 
sometimes generous and proud ; but 
this calculation, which seems tlie attri¬ 
bute bf reason, ends by rendering us 
incapable dt the first of virtues, self- 
devotion.—Amongst those who endea¬ 
vour to turn exalted sentiments into 
ridicule, many are, nevertheless, sus¬ 
ceptible of them, though unknown to 
themselves. ar, underlakeii with per¬ 
sonal views, always affords some of the 
enjoyments of enthusiasm; the trans¬ 
port of a day of battle, the singular 
pleasure of exposing one’s self to d ealh, 
when our whole nature would enjoin to 
us the love of life, can only be attri¬ 
buted to enthusiasm. The martial 
music, the neighing of the steeds, the 
roar of tlie cannon, the multitude of 
soldiers clothed in the same colours, 
moved by the same desire, assembled 
around the same banners, inspire an 
emotion capable of triumphing over 
that instinct which would preserve 
existence; and so strong is this enjoy¬ 
ment, that neither fatigues, nor suffer¬ 
ings, nor dangers, can withdraw the 
soul from it. Whoever has once led 
this life, loves no other. The attain¬ 
ment of our object never satisfies us ; 
it is the action of risking ourselves 
which is necessary — it is that which 
introduces enthusiasm into the blood; 
and although it may be more pure at 
the bottom of the soul, it is still of a 
noble nature, when it is now to become 
an impulse almost physical, 

“Sincere enthusiasm,” she continues, 
“ is often reproached w ith what belongs 
only to affected enthusiasm : the more 
pure a sentiment is, tlie more odious is 
a false affectation of it. To tyrannise 
over the admir^on of men is what is 
most culpable, for we dry up in tiiem 
the source of good emotions when we 
make them blush for having felt them. 
Besides, nothing is more painful than 
the false sounds which appear to pro¬ 
ceed from the sanctuary of the soul 
Itself. Vanity may possess herself of 
whatever is external; conceit and dis¬ 
grace are the only evils which will 
result from it: but when she counter¬ 
feits our inward feelings, she appears 
to violate the last asylum in which we 


can hope to escape her. It is easy, 
nevertheless, to discover sincerity in 
enthusiasm; it is a melody so pure, 
that the smallest discord destroy its 
whole cliarm; a word, an acc^, a 
look, expre^ the concenti;^ted emotion 
which answers to a whole life. Persons 
who are called severe in the world, 
very often have in them something 
exalted. The strength which reduces 
others to subjection may be no more 
than cold calculation./ The strength 
.which triumphs over ourselves is al¬ 
ways inspired by a generous sentiment."*’ 
Thus much in corroboration of our 
views as to the proper use of a word, 
so much profaned in the temple-porch 
by the mere money-changers who sit 
there. In Mr. Southey’s decision, as 
to the character of Mr. Newton’s cor¬ 
respondence with Cowper, we perfectly 
agree. Mr. Newton was of the class 
ofpaeudo enthusiasts—men who, hav¬ 
ing darkened within them the light 
which should lighten every man that 
coraeth into the world, differ, in their 
religious views, from the truly inspired, 
by a glocftny moodiness ascribable to 
the character of the contemplations 
they best love,— visions of death and 
hades, wliich are not the visions of 
peace. Mr. Newton had been captain 
of a Liverpool slave-ship ; and after 
much suffering and many deliverances, 
which might well be deemed provi¬ 
dential, wakening to a sense of God’s 
mercy, had taken orders in the esta¬ 
blished church, and was then curate 
ofOIney, where he became acquainted 
with Cowper. We have before re¬ 
marked, that the peculiar attributes of 
turbulence and imbecility, which mark 
the more imperfect species of enthu¬ 
siasm, belong rather to the patient 
than the inspiration. The state in 
which conviction found the mind of 
Mr. Newton, must have exposed it to 
the rebellions oppositions of theimere 
natural man; and even when the law 
of tlie spirit had conquered that of the 
flesh, he must have lived in perpetual 
terror of a relapse into that corruption 
from which he had been so wonder¬ 
fully redeemed. Clear it is that he 
never rose above the troubled waters 
of conscienA once offended, nor dwelt 
in that serene sunlight in which the 
“ pious soul triumphant" lives, and 
breathes, and moves, as in the bosom 
of a reconciled God. He never felt as 
if he were engraven on the palms of 
his Creator’s hands—a sense of dis- 
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u-nion yet existed—and a struggle was 
experienced — an endeavour to rejoin 
the fountain of his spirit. It was the 
reflection by the poet of a condition of 
souTVike this that made Mr. Newton, 
notwithstanding all appear^pces to the 
contrary, really unfit for Cowper, both, 
indeed, as a ccmpanion and a corre¬ 
spondent. 

We will, for the full exemplifica¬ 
tion of this subject, give a synoptical 
view of this gtjntleman's connexion 
with Cowper, as rendered by Mr. 
•^outhey. 

The acquaintance commenced a few 
days after the calamitous death of Mr. 
Unwin. It was indeed a comfort, 
says his present excellent biographer, 
to meet with such an adviser at such 
a time. He proposed that they should 
fix their abode at OIney, and offered 
to look out a house for them, and 
assist in their removal. Accordingly, 
he engaged one so near the vicarage in 
which he lived, that, by opening a door¬ 
way in the garden-wall, they could 
communicate without going into the 
street. It was necessary that they 
should remove at Michaelmas; and as 
the house was not ready for their re¬ 
ception, Mr. Newton seems to have 
received them as his guests. The 
friendship thus begun could not, as 
Mr. Southey wisely observes, be esti¬ 
mated above Us value, Mr. Newton 
being a man whom it was impossible 
not to admire for his strength of heart, 
and the warmth and sincerity of his 
affections, and his vigorous intellect, 
and his sterling worth. A sincerer 
friend Cowper could not have found : 
he miglit have found a more discreet 
one. Mr. Southey considers that the 
“ frequent evangelic worship ” at 
Iliimingdon, and the visitation of the 
sick at OIney, to which Cowper was 
directed, must have been mischievous. 
Prayerj meetings also, he thinks, might 
have been dispensed with. Mr. Newton 
had a frame of adamant, a soul of fire; 
nothing could shake his nerves. But 
for Cowper to visit the sick and the 
and to prepare himself by hours 
of nervous agitation for taking the lead 
in a prayer-meeting, with a constitution 
like iris, and a mind which Rad already 
once been overthrown — what could 
Dr. Cotton, if the question had been 
proposed to him—what could any 
practitioner, who was acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case, or any 
person capable of forming an opiinioa 


upon such subjects, have expected, but 
the consequences that ensued ? 

Such is the opinion of the laur^te; 
and, however much we may tliink that 
some exercise of the kind was salutary, 
there can be no doubt, from the evi¬ 
dence now before us, that it was carried 
to excess. Lady Hesketh, in a letter to 
her sister, Theodora, gave, some years 
afterwards, an account of the poet’s 
way of life while under Mr. Newton’s 
care; which shews how ii^some must 
have been the family discipline to a 
mind of the teuderest qualities. 

“ Mr. Newton is an excellent man, 
I make no doubt,said she; ** and to 
a strong-minded man like himself might 
have been of great use ; but to such a 
mind—such atendermind — and to such 
a wounded, yet lively, imagination as 
our cousin’s, I am persuaded that eternal 
praying and pleaching were too much : 
nor could it, 1 think, be otherwise. One 
only proof of this I will give you, which 
our cousin mentioned a few days ago in 
casual conversation. The case was this. 
He was mentioning that, for one or two 
summers, he had found himself under the 
necessity of taking his walk in the middle 
of the day, which he thought had hurt 
him a good deal; ‘ but,’ continued he, 

* I could not help it, for it was when 
INIr. Newton was here, and w'C made it a 
rule to pass four days in the week toge¬ 
ther. We dined at one; and it was 
Mr. Newton’s rule for tea to bo on table 
at four o’clock, for at six we broke up.’ 
‘ Well, then,* said 1 , ‘ if you hud your 
time to yourself after six, you would 
have good time for an evening’s walk, 
I should have thought.’ ‘ No,’ said he; 

* after six we had service, or lecture, or 
something of tliat kind, which lasted till 
supper.’ I made no reply, but could not, 
and cannot help thinking, they might 
have made a better use of a fine sum¬ 
mer’s evening than by shutting them¬ 
selves up to make long prayers. 1 hope 
I honour religion, and feel a reverence 
for religious persons; but still (though I 
own the generality of the world are too 
careless, and devote too little time to 
these exercises) I do think tlsere is some¬ 
thing too puritanical in all this. Our 
Saviour, 1 am sure, constantly speaks 
against it, and blames the Pharisees, in 
more places than one, who dealt in vain 
repetitions, and w’ho thought they should 
be heard for their much speaking. But 
I do not mean to give you my senti¬ 
ments upon this conduct generally, but 
only as it might affect our cousin ; and, 
indeed, for him, I think it could not bo 
either proper or wholesome.” 

On this statement Mr. Southey 
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properly remarks,that the effect appears 
in Cowper’s correspondence. Though 
no man ever took more evident pleasure 
in conversing with his absent friends, 
he ceased writing to Lady llesketh, 
and wrote only at long intervals to 
Mrs. Cowper. The character of his 
letters to Ilill was changed : he still 
addressed him as Sephus, or dear Joe, 
but he wrote only on btisinejss; not 
coldly, indeed, (for his affections were 
never chilled,) but briefly, and as if he 
were afraid of trespassing into a cheer- ^ 
ful strain. The truth, in the laureate's 
estimation, is, that one effect of what 
is called Cowper’s “ more extended 
religious intercourse was to make 
that intercoui'se exclusive. A wise 
decision ; and it was this exclusive¬ 
ness which made a thing, good in itself, 
injurious. 

It was on the advice of Mr. Newton 
that Cowper undertook a share in the 
Olney hymns. Mr. Southey’s remarks 
on this subject demand citation. 

One of Cowper’s biographers thinks 
it not improbable thatJMr. Newton might 
have witnessed, in his morbid tendency 
to melancholy, whereof ho then disco¬ 
vered symptoms, some traces of the deep 
and extensive wound which bis mind 
had received by Ids brother’s death, 
though his efforts to conceal it were in¬ 
cessant;* and that for this reason Mie 
wisely engaged him in a literary under¬ 
taking, congenial with his taste, suited to 
his admiiable talents, and, perhaps, more 
adapted to alleviate bis distress timn 
any other that could have been selected,* 
And Mr, Ilayley f has been reprehended 
for representing it as a perilous emplo}’^- 
ment, considering what Cowper’s malady 
had been. 

Yet if Cowper expressed his own 
state of mind in these hymns (and who 
can doubt that they were written with 
no simulated feeling, and those with most 
feeling wdiich are most passionate I), 
Hiiyley has drawn tlie right conclusion 
from the fact. 


' Where is the blessedness 1 knew 
When first 1 saw the Lord? 

Where is the soul-refreshing view 
Of Jesus and his Word ? 

What peaceful hours I once enj^ed! 
Ifow sweet their memory still! 

But thoj^have left an affhiug void 
The world can never fill.’ t 

Again, but in a strain that denoted a 
more fearful state; 

' My former hopes are fled— 

My terror now begins : 

T feel, alas ! that I am dead 

In trespasses and sins. ^ 

Ah! whither shall I fly ? • 

I hear the thunder roar ! 

The law proclaims destruction nigh. 
And vengeance at the door.*§ 

And in another, which is entitled * The 
Contrite Heart*— 

* The Lord will happiness divine 
On contrite hearts bestow : 

Then tell me, gracious God, is mine 
A contrite heart or no? 

I hear, but seem to hear in vain, 
Insensible as steel: 

If aught is felt, ’tis only pain 
To find 1 cannot feel. 

1 sometimes think myself inclined 
To love thee, if 1 could ; 

But often feel another mind, 

Averse to all that’s good. 

My best desires are faint and few— 

I fain would strive for more; 

But when I cry, * My strength renew I* 
Seem weaker than before. 

Tliy saints aie comforted, T know. 

And love thy house of prayer; 

I Iherefoie go where others go. 

But find no comfort there. 

O make this heart rejoice or ache I 
Decide this doubt for me ; 

And if it be not broken, break — 

And heal it, if it be !* I] 

It is true that expressions of hope follow 
the tw*o former ])asi»ages which ^ive been 
here adduced, and that in otner parts 


* Taylor’s Life of Cowper^ p. 102. 

f “ It may be doubted,” he says, “ if the intense zeal with which Cowper 
embarked in this fascinating pursuit, had not a dangerous tendency to undermine his 
very delicate health. Such on apprehension naturally arises from a recollection of 
what medical w’riters of groat ability have said on the awful subject of mental de¬ 
rangement. Whenever the slightest tendency to thq^ misfortune appears, it seems 
expedient to guard a tender spirit from the attractions of Piety herself. So fearfully 
and wonderfully are we made, that man in all conditions ought, perhaps, to pray that 
he never may be led to think of his Creator, and of his Redeemer, either too lightly 
or too intensely ; since human misery is often seen to arise ecuially from an utter 
neglect of all spiritual concerns, and from a wild extravagance of devotion.’ 

^ Obicy Collection, book i. hymn iii. ^ Tb* book iii. hymn viii. 

II lb. hook i. hymn Ixiv. 
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tliere is a tone of cheerful devotion. In 
his ‘ Welcome to the Table/ he says, 

* If guilt and sin afford a plea. 

And may obtain a place, 

Siirl%' the Lord will welcome me, 
And 1 shall see his face/* 

• f 

And his hymn of ‘ Jehovah Jesus' con¬ 
cludes with the triumphant ejaculation, 

‘ Salvation's sure, and must be mine !’f 

** In common cases, these variations 
would have beonV nothing more than 
what Mr. Newton daily was told of by 
tlvose persons who conversed with and 
consulted him as their spiritual director. 
I3m Cowper's was not a common case. 
His malady, in its latter stage, had been 
W'hat is termed religious madness ; and 
if his recovery was not supposed by him¬ 
self, and by ^Jr. Newton also, to have 
been directly miraculous, it had been 
occasioned or accompanied by impres¬ 
sions, which, thougli favourable in their 
consequences at that crisis, indicated a 
frame of mind to which any extraordi- 
naiy degree of devotional excitement 
must be dangerous. The ministerial 
ofHces in which his friend engaged him 
were highly so ; and, m composing tlie 
Olney hymns, he was led to brood over 
his own sensations in a wav which ren¬ 
dered him peculiarly liable to be deluded 
by them. Whether any course of life 
could wholly have averted the recur¬ 
rence of his disease, may be doubtful; 
but that the course into which he was 
led accelerated it, there is the sti’ongest 
reason to conclude. 

Another cause, however, bus been 
assigned for it. It has been said that he 
proposed marriage to Mrs. Unwin—that 
the proposal was accepted and the time 
fixed — that prudential considerations 
were tlien thought to preponderate 
against it — and that his mind was 
overthrown by the anxieties consequent 
upon such an engagement. This I believe 
to be utterly unfounded ; for that no such 
engagement was either known or sus¬ 
pected by Mr, Newton I am enabled to 
assert; ^nd who can suppose that it 
would have been concealed from him ? 

** It is said that, from the time of his 
brother's death, the increasing gloom 
which pressed upon his spirits gave but 
too much ground for the most painful 
apprehensions. But Dr. Cotton was not 
consulted till it was too late. In January, 
1773, it had become a case of decided in¬ 
sanity. Ho was then unwilling even to 
enter Mr. Newton’s door; but having one 
day been prevailed upon to visit him, 
and remain one night there, ho suddenly 
determined to stay." 


With Mr. Newton, Cowper had re¬ 
mained five months before Dr. Cotton’s 
assistance was sought. We draw a veil 
over his sufferings; but the reader will 
find them developed in the present 
biography. Among the phenomena, 
one circumstance is remarkable. When 
his madness was at the height, the mind 
recovered its natural tone during sleep, 
and his dreams were sometimes sane. 
The reason of the attempt on his life 
at this time is also curious. His dis¬ 
turbed imagination suggested that it 
was the will of God he should, after 
the example of Abraham, perform an 
expensive act of obedience, and offer 
not a son, but himself. 

If we propose to investigate the 
constitueiice of misery, and the sense 
of it by ourselves, we are driven to 
refer the former to the existence of 
good and evil, and the latter to the 
perception of the difference between 
them. It would seem to be the eco¬ 
nomy of Providence that good and evil 
should exist relatively, not absolutely. 
We have divine authority for the as¬ 
sertion that it is good to be—but it is 
better to add to mere being certain 
(pinlities which make it more estimable 
— to im|)rove the powers and the ener¬ 
gies with which we are in the abstract 
created. Compared with this better 
state, the former state changes its attri¬ 
bute— it is no longer good. It was 
not good for man to be alone/' In 
fact, man never had been alone, though 
without earthly relationship; nay, he 
always exists in the relation of a son 
to a father, and that father God. The 
strong attraction of this relation, how¬ 
ever, would cause him to be reabsorlied 
in the Deity winch begat him, but for 
a law of repulsion, by which he is 
maintained in a certain outbirth, and 
distinction, if not separation. Thus 
enabled to contemplate himself as an 
individual different from the person of 
liis generator, he suspends the beatific 
contemplation, by the vision of which 
lie is primarily awakened to conscious¬ 
ness. Anon, he desires another object 
still — for now he feels “ alone”—he 
is a self-contemplatist — and, a better 
state awaiting him, it is not good to 
i-ernain in this. Desiie is creative, 
and ever raises the ideal likeness of 
the willing agent for the loving wor¬ 
ship of his “ mind’s eye.” And behold 
the incarnate image in the sacred per- 


Otney Collection, book ii. hymn liii. 


t Ih, hymn xxxviii. 
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son of womanliood—Ins very self, but 
softened in the medium as it were of a 
watery mirror. How finely is this sha¬ 
dowed forth by Milton ! The states of 
his consciousness become yet further 
modified ; and all creation, animate 
and inanimate, give him back varied 
reriections of himself. But evermore 
IS he distinguished from these—they 
change — die; he remains the same, 
an immortal being! And now he be¬ 
comes conscious of a disparity between 
tlie objects thus presented to him and 
tlie appetite which he would gratify. 
Tlie mutable is insufficient for the 
changeless—the temporal fails to sa¬ 
tisfy an endless instinct. Thus the 
mind, disappointed in realising the 
better slate whicli it had expected, 
revolts from the inadequate supply, 
and is still in want. This is pain, lor 
it is liunger; this is misery, for it is 
liopeless desire. 

The above we offer, with some con¬ 
fidence, as a complete specimen of an 
// priori argument, in which the pre¬ 
mises and conclusions are eternally 
liue, and may be legitimately used m 
the way of induction, and, at the same 
lime, as symbolising with the language 
of the sacred books. Nor does the 
(i posteriori proof fail to come in cor¬ 
roboration, and to harmonise with it 
ill all its parts. Man soon discovers 
that lie is not the sole agent in the 
pioduciion of these states of conscious¬ 
ness— that, without and against his 
own will, lie suffers pain from the col¬ 
lision of other being — suffers it as an 
actual infiiction, and not as a mere 
absence or insufficiency of good. IJe 
is naturally startled at this miracle, 
for such it really is; but, however the 
sense may murmur, reason and expe¬ 
rience teach him that it is not malevo¬ 
lently designed, though bitterly admi¬ 
nistered. This kind of pain need not 
be misery, for, while endurable, it may 
be triumphed over, and has been by 
martyrs and heroes; and when into¬ 
lerable, is relieved altogether by death. 
In the meantime, in all other instances, 
It is even a good, as serving for a warn- 
and an admonition to the mind, 


that it has mistaken the path of endea¬ 
vour, and can only escape from incon¬ 
venience, and satisfy the instincts of its 
essence, by retreating jnto its own world 
ofideas, and ultimately reviving j?rttseif 
that divine^contemplatiog which it hud 
left for objects inferior to itself. Such 
is the salutary process, appointed by 
supernal wisdom, that man may know, 
by comparison and contrast, that tlie 
supreme, the only good, is to be found 
in that fountain of iruili from which he 
liad wandered. Hence the separation 
is permitted, that the reunion may 
secure—absolutely established m the 
liberty of a wise and willing obedience 

— freely chosen as tlie best means of 
iiappiness, as the exclusive element of 
eternal felicity. 

Thus sweet are the usdS of adversity 

— and sw'eet w-ere many of them to 
Cowper; and, but for the intervention 
of certain dogmas, fnendlily intended, 
but injudiciously applied, would have 
conducted him into tlie very presence- 
chamber of Deity, during his stay in 
this life, as well as after his transit to 
another.* Evident enough it is, that 
Mr. Newton’s interference was as a 
cloud on his spirit, and barred against 
him the gates of the palace of light. 
It was, perhaps, owing to a certain 
feeling of this, rising, even though un¬ 
consciously, in vindication of insulted 
sensibility, as much as to delusion of 
mind, that “ he ceased not only from 
attendance upon public and domestic 
worship, but likewise from every at¬ 
tempt at private prayer.’’ 

On recovering his mental activity, 
Cowper still had melancholy moments. 
Yet, in some of the deepest of those, 
he used to compose lines descriptive 
of his own unhappy stale. 

“ T wo of these lines,” says Mr. Soutliey, 
“ were remembered by a young poet* 
of St. John's, who sometimes went from 
Cambridge to visit Mr. Newtot, while 
Cowper was residing with him ; and 
Mr. George Dyer has preserved them 
in his llistortf of Crtwfcndge.f rvith a 
poet's feeling —‘ not recollecting/ he 
says, * that they are any where intro¬ 
duced, and conceiving them to be more 


* “ Mr. Brian Bury Collins, one of my own early friends,” says Mr, Dyer, " who 
touched the true lyric strings ; but leaving college, he abandoned* poetry for pursuite 
which more interested him ; and now, both us to poetry and preaching, lingna silet, 
—HUtory of CajnbridgCt vol. ii. p, 265. 

t Supplement to the History o/' Cambi tdget p, 11 ]. I will not deny myself the 
jileasure of observing, that this passage, wliich I had passed over without noting it, 
ten years ago (not having then any particular interest in the subject), was recently 
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desctiptive of the circumstances of Mr. 
Cowper's situation than any with which 
we have met in his writings : 

* Casus amor meus est, et nostro crimine : 

SiJtlS, 

Ah! cujusposthincpotero latitare sub alisV 

* My love is slain, and by my crime is 

slain — 

Ah I now, beneath whose wings shall I 

repose V G. D. 

** The fatal impression remained fixed 
in his mind, while in other respects it 
gradually regained its natural tone. Ho 
was incapable of receiving pleasure either 
frqm company or books; but he continued 
to employ himself in gardening—and, 
understanding his own case well enough 
to perceive that any thing winch would 
engage his attention, without fatiguing it, 
must be salutaiy, be amused himself with 
some leverets. They grew up under bis 
care, and continued to interest him nearly 
twelve years, when the last survivor died 
quietly of mere old age. He has immor¬ 
talised them in l^atin and in English, in 
verse and in prose; they have been re¬ 
presented in prints, and cut on seals ; 
and his account of them, which 
editions of his poem is now appended to 
their epitaphs, contains more observa¬ 
tions than had ever before been contri¬ 
buted toward the natural history of this 
inoffensive race. He found in them as 
much difference of terajier and character 
as is observable in nil domestic animals, 
and in men themselves ; and this might 
have been expected. The most remark¬ 
able fact w hich he noticed is, that they 
were never infested by any vermin j but 
it should seem more probable that this 
should have been an accidental conse. 
quence of their mode of life, than that 
the species should be exempt from an 
annoyance, to which, as far as we know, 
all other animals are subject — not birds 
and beasts only, but fisb, and even 
insects. 

“ To one of these hares that had never 
seen a spaniel, Cow})er introduced a spa¬ 
niel that had never seen a hare; and 
because (he one discovered no token of 
fear, and the other no symptom of hos¬ 
tility, lie inferred that there is no natural 
antipathy between dog and hare : a fal¬ 
lacious inference, for the dog in its wild, 
which is its natural slate, is a beast of 
prey. Ono of them was happier in human 
society than when shut up with his na¬ 
tural companions. Cow’per twice nursed 
this creature in sickness ; and by con- 
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stnnt care, and trying him With a variety 
of herbs, restored him to perfect health. 
‘ No creature,* he says, ‘ could be more 
grateful than my patient after his reco¬ 
very ; a sentiment w'hicb he most signi¬ 
ficantly expressed by licking my hand, 
first the back of it, then the palm, then 
ever^ finger separately, then between all 
the fingers, as if anxious to leave no part 
of it unsaluted,— a ceremony which ho 
never porfonned but once again, upon a 
similar occasion.* It is very remarkable 
that‘this peculiar expression of attach¬ 
ment should only have been shewn twice, 
and each time for the same peculiar 
reason,” 

Mr. Southey gives a letter from Mr. 
Newton, in which the writer is com¬ 
pelled to confess that his style of 
preaching had probably driven one 
poor girl into derangement, and that 
he believed his name was up about 
the country for preaching people mad. 
At his departure from Olney, he intro¬ 
duced to Cowper the Rev. Wm. Bull, 
a dissenting minister, who was settled 
in the adjacent town of Newport; and 
subsequently approving of Cowper's 
first volume of poems, interested him¬ 
self with Mr. Joseph Johnson, of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, publisher, who 
happened to be an old friend of his, 
liaving printed his narrative and ser¬ 
mons. Cowper seems to have deferred 
to Mr. Newton’s opinion in all instances, 
concerning the admission or omission 
of passages ; and to liave requested 
from him the preface, to which the 
publisher had afterwards so strong and 
prudent an objection. Cowper’s im¬ 
patience and anxiety about the proofs 
are not only interesting, but amusing. 
Mr. Southey writes upon this part of 
the subject con ainore. When printed, 
it was matter of debate whether it 
should be sent to the great Dr. John¬ 
son ; but the discussion was decided 
in the negative. 

At the well-known suggestion of 
Lady Austen, Cowper commenced The 
Task early in the summer of 1783. 

" He never mentioned it,” says Mr, 
Southey, “ to Mr. Unwin, till it was 
finished and ready for the press. The 
same silence was observed towards Mr. 
Newton, who visited Olney in the August 
of that year, for the second time after his 
removal, Mr. Newton, in writing from 


pointed out to me by Mr. Wordsworth, in the curious and characteristic work of our 
old friend — a person, of whom if 1 were ever to think without kindness, or to speak 
without affection and respect, 1 should be ashamed of myself. He is now blind, and 
in his eighty-first year. 
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that place, says nothing more of him, 
than that he and Mrs. Unwin were pretty 
well. But the visit had an unfavourable 
effect upon Cowper; and the next letter 
to his friend describes the painful in¬ 
fluence which his presence had had upon 
the latent disease. 

“ To the Rev* John Newton. 

My DEAR Fuifnd, Sept. 8,1783. 

I have been lately more dejected 
and more distressed than usual; more 
Imrassed by dreams in the night, and 
more deeply poisoned by them in the 
following day. 1 know not what is por¬ 
tended by an alteration for the worse, 
after eleven years of misery ; but firmly 
believe that it is not designed as the 
introduction of a change for the better. 
You know not what I suffered while you 
were here *, noi was there any need you 
should. Your friendship for me would 
have made you in some degree a partaker 
of my woes; and your share in them 
would have been increased hy your in¬ 
ability to help me. Pei haps, indeed, 
they took a keener edge from the consi¬ 
deration of your presence. I he friend 
of ray heart, the person with whom 1 had 
formerly taken sweet counsel, no longer 
useful to me as a minister, no longer 
pleasant to me as a Christian, was a 
spectacle that must necessarily add the 
bitterness of mortification to the sadness 
of despair. I now see a long winter be¬ 
fore me, and am to get tlirough it as I can. 
I know the ground before I tread upon it. 
Jt is hollow; it is agitated; it suffers 
shocks in every direction ; it is like the 
soil of Calabria,— all whirlpool and un¬ 
dulation. But 1 must reel through it; 
at least, if 1 be not swallowed up by the 
way. Yours, W. C.” 

Mr. Newton, we have said, on his 
removal from Olney, transferred Cow¬ 
per over to the charge of a Mr. Bull. 
Of this person Cowper writes, in a let¬ 
ter to Mr. Unwin, that he was “ a dis¬ 
senter, but a liberal one; a man of 
letters and of genius; a master of a 
fine imagination —or, ratlier, not mas¬ 
ter of it—an imagination winch, when 
he finds himself in the company he 
loves, and can confide in, runs away 
with him into such fields of specula¬ 
tion, as amuse and enliven every other 
imagination that has the happiness to 
be of the party; at other times he has 
a tender and delicate sort of melancholy 
in his disposition, not less agreeable in 
its way. No men are better qualified 
for companions, m such a world as this, 
than men of such a temperament. 
Every scene of life has two sides, 
a dark and a bright one; and the 


mind that has an equal mixture of 
melancholy and vivacity is best of 
all qualified for the contemplation of 
either. He can be lively withouWevity, 
and pensive without dejection. S«ch a 
man is Mr. Bull. But—he smokes 
tobacco—notliing is perfect 1 

‘ Nihil est ah omni 

Parte beatum.*** 

It was upon the recommendation of 
this individual that Cowper undertook 
the version of MadumfiGuyon's poetical 
works. Both Mr. Bull and Mr.Newton 
endeavoured to win Cowper from the 
despair which now got hold ofhimagatH. 
“ It is consolatory to believe,” remarks 
Mr. Southey, “ that during tins long 
stage of his malady, Cowper was rarely 
so miserable as he repre&gnted himself 
to be when speaking of his own case. 
That no one ought to be pronounced 
happy belbre the last scene is over, 
has been said of old in prose and in 
\ erse, and the common feeling of man¬ 
kind accords with the saying; for our 
retrospect of any individual’s history 
is colourjpd by the fortune of his latter 
days, as a drama takes its character 
from the catastrophe. A melancholy 
sentiment will always for this reason 
prevail when Cowper is thought of. 
But though his disease of mind settled 
at last into the deepest shade, and 
ended in the very blackness of dark¬ 
ness, it is not less certain that, before 
it reached that point, it allowed him 
many years of moral and intellectual 
enjoyment. They who have had most 
opportunity of observing and studying 
madness in all its mysterious forms, 
and in all its stages, know that the 
same degree of mental suffering is not 
produced by imaginary causes of dis¬ 
tress as by real ones. Violent emotions, 
and outbreaks of ungovernable anger, 
are at times easily excited, but not 
anguish of mind—not that abiding 
grief which eats into the hearft The 
distress, even when the patient retains, 
like Cowper, the full use of reason 
upon all other points, is in this respect 
like that of a dream—a dream, indeed, 
from which the sufferer can neither wake 
nor be awakened; but it pierces no 
deeper, an<^ there seems to be the same 
dim consciousness of its unreality. 
These remarks, it is added in a note, 
are not merely speculative. They are 
the result of observation, in the case of 
an old friend, whose intellectual powers 
were of a very high order, and the type 
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of whose malady at t!»at lime very mucli 
resembled Cowper's, lie resembled 
him also in this respect, that when in 
company with persons wlio were not 
infoM^icd of his condition, no one could 
descry in him the slightest appearance 
of a deranged mind. 

Cowper’s fancy liiat he was inhibited 
from all exercises of devotion now pro¬ 
tected him against devotional excite¬ 
ment ; and the hope, felt and expressed 
both by Mr. Newton and Mrs. Unwin, 
of his recovery even, kept him from the 
^^llimate depths. That Mr. Newton had 
lost hold ofCowper*s mind is witnessed 
by the fact that, in the matter of The 
Taskfhe neglected to seek hisadvice, and 
refused to defer to his opinion. Never¬ 
theless, the first person who commu¬ 
nicated to Cowper the intelligence that 
“ the famous horseman, John Gilpin,” 
was affording as much amusement to 
the public as he had formerly given to 
the little circles at Olney and Slock, 
seems to have been Mr. Newton. It 
called forth the following reply : 

“ My dear Friend, AprU 22,178.5. 

When I received your Recount 
of tlie great celebrity of ‘ John Gilpin,* 
I felt myself both flattered and grieved. 
Being man, and Itaving in my composi- 
tion all the ingredients of which other 
men are made, and vanity among the 
rest, it pleased me to reflect that I was 
on a sudden become so famous, and that 
all the world w’as busy inquiring after 
me: but the next moment recollecting 
my former self, and that thirteen years 
ago, as harmless as John’s history is, 
1 should not then have written it, my 
spirits sank, and 1 was ashamed of my 
success. Your letter was followed the 
next post by one from JMr. Unwin. You 
tell me that 1 am rivalled by Mrs. Bel¬ 
lamy ; and be, that I have a competitor 
for fame, not less formidable, in the 
Learned Pig. Alas! what is an author’s 
popularity worth, in a world that can 
suffer a prostitute on one side, and u 
pig on\he other, to eclipse its brightest 
glories'? I am, therefore, sufficiently 
humbled by these considerations; and, 
unless 1 should hereafter be ordained to 
engross the public attention by means 
more magniBcent than a song, am per¬ 
suaded that 1 shall suffer no real detri¬ 
ment by their applause. I have pro¬ 
duced many things under the influence 
of despair, which hojie would not liave 
permitted to spring. But if the soil of 
that melancholy, in which 1 have wulked 
so long, has throwm up here and theie an 
unprofitable fungus, it is well, at least, 
that it is not chargeable with having 


brought forth poison. Like you,T see, 
or think I can see, that Gilpin may have 
bis use. Causes, in appearance trivial, 
produce oflen the most beneficial conse¬ 
quences ; and, perhaps, mj volumes may 
now travel to a distance, which, if they 
had not been ushered into the world by 
that notable horseman, they would never 
have reached. Our temper differs some¬ 
what from that of the ancient Jews : 
they would neither dance nor weep. 
We, indeed, weep not, if a man mourn 
unto us; but I must needs say that, if 
he pipe, we seem disposed to dance w’iih 
the greatest alacrity.** 

Mr. Newton, it seems,neither thought 
favourably of the Homeric undertaking, 
nor of the execution. Cowper deemed 
it expedient to plead providential direc¬ 
tion. He declared liis belief that it had 
a tendency to which he himself was at 
present perfectly a stranger. The gulf 
between the mind of Cowper and Mr. 
Newton became gradually wider and 
wider, and at length resulted in some¬ 
thing like an open rupture. The dis¬ 
appearance of Cowper s papers renders 
it impossible to say what the nature of 
Mr. Newton’s conduct about the period 
of Cowper’s removal from Olney was, 
from actual inspection of the letters; 
but Cowper himself bus characterised 
It in terms sufficiently strong. 

“ Your mother,” he writes to Mrs. 
Unwin’s son, “ received a letter from 
Mr. Newton, which she has not yet 
answered, nor is likely to answer here¬ 
after. It gave us both much concern, 
but her more than me ; I suppose, be¬ 
cause my mind being necessarily occu¬ 
pied in my work, I had not much leisure 
to hiowse upon the wormwood that it 
contained. Tlie purport of it is a direct 
accusation of me, and of her an accusa¬ 
tion implied, that we have both deviated 
into forbidden paths, and lead a life un¬ 
becoming the gospel; that many of my 
friends in Jiondon are grieved, and the 
simple people of Olney astonished ; that 
he never so much doubted of my restora¬ 
tion to Christian privileges as now ;—in 
short, that I converse too much with 
people of the world, and find too mucli 
pleasure in doing so. He concludes 
with putting your mother in mind, that 
there is still an intercourse between 
London and Olney; by which he means 
to insinuate that we cannot offend against 
the decorum that we are bound toob.serve, 
but the news of it will be most certainly 
conveyed to him. VVe do not at all doubt 
it. We never knew a lie hatched at Olney 
that waited long for a bearer; and though 
we do not wonder to find ourselves made 
the subjects of false accusation in a place 
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ever fruitful in such productions, we do, 
end must wonder a little, that he should 
listen to them with so much credulity. 
I say this, because if he had heard only 
the truth, or had believed no more than 
the truth, he would not, 1 think, have 
found either me censurable or your 
mother. And that she should be sus¬ 
pected of irregularities is the more won¬ 
derful (for wonderful it would be at any 
rate), because she sent him, not long be¬ 
fore, a letter conceived in such strains 
of piety and spirituality, as ought to have 
convinced him that she, at least, was no 
wanderer. But what is the fact; and 
how do we spend our time, in reality ? 
What are the deeds ibr which we have 
been represented as thus criminal X Our 
present course of life differs in nothing 
from that which we have both held these 
thirteen years, except that, after great 
civilities shewn us, and many advances 
made on the part of theThrocks, we visit 
them. That we visit also at Gayhurst. 
That we have frequently taken airings 
with my cousin in her carriage, and that 
I have sometimes taken a walk with her 
on a Sunday ev.ening, and sometimes by 
myself; which, however, your mother 
has never done. These are the only 
novelties in our practice; and if by these 
procedures, so inoffensive in lliemselves, 
we yet give offence, offenc|^mu*t needs 
be given. God and our ow*n consciences 
acquit us, and we acknowledge no other 
judges.” 

This is written in a becoming spirit, 
Mr. Newton's early condition yet clung 
to his moral stale ; however redeemed, 
it was not all purified — it had not yet 
risen to that charity which Ibinkelii no 
evil. The form, also, had more space 
in his regard than the spirit of godli¬ 
ness. This is the besetting sin of pro¬ 
fessors of every class; and some attain 
to no higher degree of perfection than 
what it accompanies. Mr. Southey 
gives Mr. New'ton credit for having 
combined invincible strength of heart 
with no ordinary degree of tenderness. 
The mischief which he caused, he 
ascribes to a system of excitement— 
to supererogatory services — to the 
holding meetings which accord as 
little with the spirit as with the dis¬ 
cipline of the Church of England — 
to making the yoke of his people 
painful and their burden heavy — to 
requiring them to commune with others 
upon those things on which our Saviour 
has enjoined us to commune with our 
own hearts—and to never allowing 
them to be still. 

His zeal and his genius,” adds Mr, 


Southm^, aided by the remarkable story 
of bis life, bad rendered him a conspi¬ 
cuous personage in what is called the 
religious world. Among those who were 
beginning to arrogate to themseli^s the 
designation of evangelical clergy, there 
were none^who approached him in abi¬ 
lities, except Rowland Hill and the fierce 
I'opludy. But spiritual pride treads close 
upon the heels of spiritual power; and 
that besetting sin manifested itself on 
this occasion towards Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin. While he resided at Olney, he 
had acted as their spiritual director— 
for that character is not confined to th|p 
Romish priesthood; and when, upon bis 
removal to London, they ceased to 
under his superintendence, he appears 
to have considered it as a trespass if 
they moved out of the narrow circlo 
within which he had circumscribed them; 
and * as absent in body, but present in 
spirit,’ to have supposed that he, like 
St. Paul, was authorised to ' judge as 
though he were present.*” 

The specific character of Newton’s 
mind is marked by some incidents to 
which we now hasten. A hymn having 
been obtained from Cowper, who had 
refused fiis friend Bull the year before, 
by a Mr. Bean, in the 
Mr. Newton was encoura 
quest him to translate for 
a senes of letters, which he had re¬ 
ceived from a Dutch clergyman at the 
Cape of Good Hope. This man’s name 
was Van Lier, a full account of whom 
is rightly given by Mr. Southey. VVe 
have happily only to do with the sum¬ 
ming up. 

“ Mr. Newton published these letters 
as an illustration of the power of grace, 
taking these words of St. Paul for a 
motto, ^ The kingdom of God is not in 
word, but in power.’ ‘ My dear friend, tlie 
translator,’ he said, * is so well known, 
that 1 scarcely need add, I could have 
applied to no one more capable of doing 
justice to the writer, or of giving satis¬ 
faction to the reader. 1 think the rela¬ 
tion win not be thought too miAute or 
circumstantial by competent judges; 1 
mean by those who are attentive to the 
vrorkings of the human heart, and who 
acknowledge and admire the superin¬ 
tendence of a Divine Providence over 
the concerns of mankind. The man w*as 
suddenly and totally changed. 1’he ser¬ 
vant of sin became the devoted servant 
of God. I'he fact is evident and incon¬ 
trovertible. Let philosophers account 
for it, if they can, upon any other grounds 
than what the Scripture assigns. But let 
them he serious, and nut think to answer 
or evade the inquiry by ih© stale, un- 
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meaning cry of enthusiasm. They cannot 
thus satisfy others, or even themselves.’ 
Mr. Newton was easily satisfied — as 
easily as Van Lier himself, who, when 
wav^ing between Calvinism, Arminian- 
ism, and Socinianism, was fixed in the 

torrid zone by a perusal of- Theron 

and Aspasio ! Motives of the same kind 
which had formerly made him call Cow- 
per’s attention to the case of Simon 
Erowne, induced him to engage his poor 
friend in translating these letters, wherein 
they both saw the power of Grace, and 
perceived nothin'g else. Cowper had 
Jong been accustomed to confound bodily 
sensations with s})iritual impressions, 
‘‘^his narrative failed to revive in him the 
feelings with which he left St. Alban's. 
The good, therefore, w’bich liad been 
hoped for was not produced ; but neitlier 
did the evil consequence follow of con¬ 
firming him m that dangerous error, for 
it was already fixed in him too hrmly to 
be shaken.” 

Little of science, and nothing of phi- 
sopliy, belonged to Mr. Newton ; and 
in literary taste he was exceedingly 
defective. It was impossible that lie 
could properly appieciate Cowper's 
poetical merits; and it is plain that 
he could not understand his mental 
constituticn. But, in defence of Mr. 
Newton, it must not be forgotten that 
Cowper’s malady was of an older date 
than his acquaintance. Much more, 
then, must be referred to the patient’s 
idiosynciasy than to injudicious advice 
and ill treatment. A system of doctrine 
better calculated to excite a healthy 
enthusiasm than the Calvinistic, pos¬ 
sibly misunderstood, and a social circle 
more liberal and refined in its tastes, 
would doubtless have been belter suited 
to the exigencies of the case. It is 
very likely that, in his poetic capacity, 
his so-called evangelical friends recog¬ 
nised neither the presence of God nor 
the influence of enthusiasm. Cowper’s 
experience taught him diflevently; and 
the Muses have taken care that a result 
so demonstrative of their divinity should 
be recorded for the instruction of the 
race. “ If Paul stood,” thus he writes, 
“ as no doubt he did, in his experience 
of what he saw and heard in the third 
heaven, on the topmost round of the 
ladder of Christian experience, I have 
been standing, and still stand, on the 
lowest, in this thirteenth year tliat has 
passed since I descended. In such a 
situation of mind, encompassed by the 
midnight of absolute despair, and a 
thousand times filled with unspeakable 
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horror, I first commenced an autlior. 
Distress drove me to it; and the im¬ 
possibility of subsisting without some 
employment still recommends it. I 
am not, indeed, so perfectly hopeless 
as L was; but I am equally in need 
of an occupation, being oflen as much, 
and spmetimes even more, worried 
than ever. I cannot amuse myself, 
as I once could, with carpenters’ or 
with gardeners’ tools, or with squirrels 
and guinea-pigs. At that lime 1 was 
a child. But since it has pleased God, 
whatever else he withholds, to restore 
to me a man’s mind, 1 have put away 
childish things. Thus far, therefore, 
it is plain that 1 have not chosen or 
prescribed to myself my own w'ay, but 
have been providentially led to it— 
perhaps 1 might say, with equal pro¬ 
priety, compelled and scourged into it; 
for, certainly, could I have made my 
choice, or were I permitted to make it 
even now, those hours which I spend 
in poetry 1 would spend with Goa ”— 
(a distinction is here made for the sake 
of his correspondent, Mr. Newton, only, 
for he immediately adds)—“ But it is 
evidently his will that I should spend 
them as I do, because every other way 
ofemployiiig them he himself continues 
to make impossible. If, in the course 
of such an occupation, or by inevitable 
consequence of it, either my former 
connexions are revived, or new ones 
occur, these things are as much a part 
of the dispensation as the leading points 
of it themselves; the effect, as much as 
the cause. If his purposes in thus di¬ 
recting me are gracious, he will take 
care to prove them such in the issue; 
and, in the meantime, will pre.serve me 
(for he is as able to do that in one con¬ 
dition of life as in another) from all 
mistakes in conduct that might prove 
pernicious to myself, or give reasonable 
offence to others. 1 can say it as truly 
as it was ever spoken,—Here 1 am ; 
let him do with me as seemeth him 
good.” 

As we remarked in our former paper, 
Cowper himself understood enthusiasm 
in the worst sense ; and this piincipally 
arose from his deficient possession of it 
in the true. Want of occupation, as he 
suggests in the above extract, was the 
sore evil which he had to conquer; 
and this was caused by his want of 
fortitude and zeal to seek and strive 
for it. As the world is constituted. 
It is a favour to meet with gainful 
employment; indeed, it is only to be 
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procured by a struggle. In what this 
indolence, inertness, and fear, in Cow- 
per*s mental and moral constitution, 
originated, no means exist of explain¬ 
ing; and in the absence of all testi¬ 
mony as to the efficient reason, we are 
driven equally with himself on the final 
cause, that he was subjected unwill¬ 
ingly to this great trial, that he might 
become by the force of circumstances, 
as well as of genial aptitude, a poet, 
and as such poet, produce the very 
works he did, and none other. 

The life of such a man is a history 
of his mind, and it could scarcely have 
been intrusted to belter hands than 
Mr- Southey's, or to worse than Mr. 
Grimshaw's. Such a biography espe¬ 
cially requires a poet for its author. 
It strikes us, indeed, as being a sort 
of epic; and, perhaps, the only kind 
endurable in these limes—one written 
in prose, and having a real hero. But 
it is an epic of the mind—not the 
public woes of war and wandering— 
but the private sorrows tlirough which 
the heart is moulded and the mind 
touched to fine issues, by the lightning 
which destroys what it kindles. In 
this feeling Mr. Southey appears to 
have written this affecting story of a 
life; and, under the influence of the 
sentiment, has introduced episodes re¬ 
lative to the fortunes of Cowper’s dif¬ 
ferent friends and acquaintances at all 
periods of his life, and particularly the 
earlier, when the character is most 
susceptible of companionable influence, 
Tn this manner we have the lives of 
Bonnel! Thornton, Colman, Lloyd, and 
Churchill, as well as a sketch of the 
progress of English poetry from Chau¬ 
cer to Cowper. Lloyd, Churchill, and 
Colman, were the schoolfellows of 
Cowper; as were also Cumberland, 
Impey, and Hastings. Cumberland 
and he boarded together in the same 
house at Westminster; for Hastings 
he had a particular value. His favourite 
school friend is said to have been 
Sir William Russell, the representative 
of a family often allied by intermarriages 
with the Cromwells. This is the friend 
to whom Cowper alludes in some of the 
earliest of his verses which have been 
preserved: 

** Still, still I mourn, with each return¬ 
ing day. 

Him snatched hy fate in. early youth 
away.** 

Thurlow and Hill were also early 
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friends of Cowper, the former being 
his fellow-clerk. There was, says 
Mr, Southey, no similarity of dispo¬ 
sition between the youths, Thurlow 
and Cowper; but there was enpugh 
of intellectual sympathy to produce at 
least the appearance of fiiendship, and 
on one part, certainly, the reality for a 
time. Writing to Lady Hesketh many 
years afterwards, and reminding her of 
those days, he says, “ I did actually 
live three years with Mr. Chapman, 
a solicitor—that is to*say, I slept three 
» years in his house ; but I lived—tliaj 
is to say, I spent my days—in South¬ 
ampton Row, as you very well remenx- 
ber. There was I and the future lord- 


chancellor, constantly employed, from 
morning to night, in giggling and 
making giggle, instead of studying 
the law. O fie, cousin f how could 
you do so We cannot resist the 
impression that Cowper's malady was 
occasioned by his culpable indolence 
at and about the lime just alluded to. 
On the 14th of June, 1754, Cowper 
was called to the bar: that he had 


taken no pains,” says his biographer, 
“ to quafify himself for his profession 
IS certain; and it is probable that he 
had as little intention as inclination to 


pursue It, resting in indolent reliance 
upon his patrimonial means, and in 
the likely expectation that some oflicial 
appointment would bo found for him 
in good lime.” But for those patri¬ 
monial means, Cowper must have ap¬ 
plied himself, and that exercise would 
have been to him strength and health. 

He preferred to this salutary course 
the amusement of light literature. 
“ The power of versifying,” writes 
Mr. Southey, “ is sometimes heredi¬ 
tary ; but far less frequently tlian a 
musical ear, or the painter's accuracy 
of eye or dexterity of hand, all which 
depend more evidently upon organic 
aptitude. Cowper's father, his uncle 
Ashley, and his brother, all‘wrote 
verses. He himself had been ^ a 


dabbler in rhyme,' he said, ever since 
be was fourteen years of age, when 
he began with translating an elegy of 
Tibullus. The earliest of his compo¬ 
sitions that has been preserved is an 
imitation of ‘ The Splendid Shilling,^ 
written at Bath, in 1748, cn finding 
the heel of a shoe: he was tlicn in Ins 
seventeenth year, and the diction and 
versification are such that no one would 
suppose it to have been a juvenile pro¬ 
duction. During his residence in the 
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Temple, where, ' according to his 
colloquial account, he rambled,' says 
Hayley, ‘ from the thorny road of 
jurisprudence into the primrose paths 
of literature and poetry, even then his 
native diffidence confined him to social 
and subordinate exertions; and though 
lie wrote and printed both verse and 
prose, it was as the concealed assistant 
of less diffident authors.'" 

Mr, Southey, in reference to this, 
has discovered a passage in the 
Monthly Keviewibr September, 1759, 
yi which William Cowper, Esq., is 
mentioned as one of the assistants 
o£ the Uuncombes in the translation 
of Horace ; adding, however, that 
W. C., Esq., IS also mentioned—that 
the initials are more likely to designate 
him at that time than the name at 
lenetli — and that it is remarkable that 
both should occur in a list of only four 
names. He belonued at that time, we 
are told, to the Nonsense Club, con¬ 
sisting of seven Westminster men, who 
dined together every Thursday,—Bon- 
ne)l Thornton, Colman, Lloyd, and 
Joseph Hill, being of the pumber; 
“ the latter no otherwise known than 
as having been CowpeEs correspondent 
and constant friend througli life ; but 
this IS to be well known." They were 
much alike in their tempers, as the 
following anecdote testifies. 

“ Cowper was at this time fond of 
moving about: this, however, was ra¬ 
ther the restlessness of u highly sensi¬ 
tive nature, than the activity of a healtlu 
ful one. Though he delighted in rural 
scenery, he never seems to have made 
any exertion for the sake of enjoying it; 
and he did not think the most splendid 
spectacle that the metropolis can afl’ord, 
and which it afforded but once in the 
course of his life, W'orth the little trouble 
that it would have cost him to behold it. 
Hill had the same indifference for such 
things; and they both manifested it at 
tlie coronation of George HI. AVhon 
Hill’s sisters obtained, by Ashley Cow- 
per’s favour, a good situation for seeing 
that solemnity, neither their brother nor 
Cowj)er w’ould accomjiany them ; and 
TS’hen they returned, full of delight and 
admiration, ‘ Well, ladies,’ exclaimed 
Hill, and Cowper joined him in the 
exclamation, ‘ 1 am glad you were so 
pleased, though you have# sat up all 
night for it !* At the illumination for 
the king’s recovery in 1789, these ladies, 
who were then ^ the old Rlrs. Ilillb,’ 
retained, with their youthful spirits, the 
same passion for sights; and having in 
vain asked their brother to accompany 


them, they set out and traversed the 
streets that night to see what could be 
aeon. When they returned to their bro¬ 
ther’s liouse in Saville Row, he greeted 
them with, * Well, ladies, I am glad you 
were so pleased.’ They laughed, and 
replied, ‘ Why, this is just what you said 
to us tliirty years ago.’ 

The incurious temper which equally 
characterised Cowper and his friend, was 
strangely combined in the former with a 
physical restlessness, which, till bo was 
more than thirty years old. made it al¬ 
most essential to his comfort to be per¬ 
petually in motion. This, which dis- 
(iualified him for the practical labours of 
the desk, must have disinclined him 
from the sedentary study of his pro¬ 
fession, and might possibly have dis¬ 
abled him for it, if he had otherwise 
been willing to have applied himself 
seriously thereto. Tburlow, meantime, 
who, with a strong head and strong body, 
possessed also an invincible strength of 
jiurpose, applied himself detenninately 
to the business of life. One evening 
they w'ore drinking tea together at a 
lady’s house in Bloomsbury, when Cow¬ 
per, contrasting in melancholy foresight 
his own conduct and consequent pro¬ 
spects with those of liis follow-idler 
and giggler in former days, said to him, 
‘ 'Ihurlow, 1 am nobody, and shall be 
always nobody, and you wull be chan¬ 
cellor. You shall provide for me w’hen 
you arc.’ Ho smiled, and replied, ‘ I 
surely will.’ ‘ These ladies,’ said Cow¬ 
per, ‘ are witnesses.’ The future chan¬ 
cellor still smiled, and answered, ‘ Let 
them be so, for 1 will certainly do it.’ ” 

A letter never before printed occurs 
here, to which we regret wc can only 
allude, as it lends to shew that Cow- 
per’s dejection was preceded by a gra¬ 
dual diiniijution.of his little patrimony. 
Mr. Southey says, indeed, that theie 
is no proof tliut this was one of the 
causes which concurred in bnniiing on 
his disease of mind ; but remarks, that 
the disease assumed a decided cha¬ 
racter the following year; and adds, 
“ In spite of his philosophy, there 
must have existed uneasiness enough 
on the score of his affairs to prevent 
any wholesome and natural cheerful¬ 
ness; and forced hilarity leaves behind 
it a more hollow and aching sense of 
exhaustion tlian is consequent upon the 
excitement of wine, or even of more 
deleterious stimulants." 

We have already alluded to Lady 
Austen, by whom the Task was sug¬ 
gested, and whose “ conversation had 
as fiappy an effect upon the melan- 
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cboly spirit of Cowper as the harp of 
David upon Saul. Whenever the cloud 
seemed to be coming over him, her 
sprightly powers were exerted to dispel 
it. One afternoon, when he appeared 
more than usually depressed, she told 
him the story of John Gilpin, which 
had been told to her in her childhood, 
and which, in her relation, tickled his 
fancy as much as it has that of thou¬ 
sands find tens of thousands since in 
his. The next morning he said to her 
that he had been kept awake during 
the greater part of the night, by think¬ 
ing of the story and laughing at it, and 
that he had turned it into a ballad. 
The bjjllad was sent to Mr. Unwin, 
who said, in reply, that it had made 
him laugh tears. ’ It was subsequent¬ 
ly printed in the Public Adveriiser, 
Cowper’s friendship with Lady Austen, 
liowever, was destined to terminate; 
but of this neither jealousy nor dis¬ 
agreement was the cause. The real 
cause is staled by himself in a letter 
to Lady Ileskelh. She had ill health, 
and, before I had quite finished the 
work (the Task), was obliged to repair 
to Bristol.^^ It may be as well to 
subjoin Mr. Southey’s note on the 
subject. 

“ Lady Austen died wlnle Ilaylcy’s 
T^tfe of Cowper was in the press. If she 
had lived to peruse it, sho would ])ro- 
bahly liuvo corrected some of the mis¬ 
takes upon this subject into which he 
had fallen. It ap]»ears by the extracts 
which are now before the reader, (and 
they are not partial extracts, but com. 
prise the whole that is said concerning 
it,) that the same causes wdiich led to 
an interruption of her friendship with 
Cowper tinally dissolved it. T.ove was 
out of the question in her case —jealousy 
equally so in Mrs. Unwins ; and though 
Cowper had ‘ fallen in friendship ’ with 
her at first sight, and addressed compli¬ 
mentary verses to her, tliese from a man 
advanced some way on tho road from 
fifty to threescore, w^ere not likely to be 
mistaken by a W’oinan w’ho knew' the world, 
and was, moreover, well acquainted with 
his peculiar circumstances. 

Mr. Knox says, in bis correspond¬ 
ence with the late excellent Bishop Jehb,* 
that he had a severer idea of Lady Austen 
than lie should wish to put into writing 
for publication, and that he almost sus¬ 
pected she was a very artful woman. When 
T find^ myself differing in opinion from 
Mr. Knox, I distrust my own judgment. 
But in this instance it appears that his 


correspondent thought he bad judged 
harshly ; and 1 do not see what object 
an artful woman could possibly have bad 
in view. 

“ It may be said that Hayley xgakea 
jealousy the cause of separation, and re¬ 
presents L|dy Austen as Jiaving hoped 
that Cowper would marry her, and that 
he derived his information from Lady 
Austen herself. To this I reply, that 
the latter part of the statement is merely 
what llayley inferred from the former, 
and the former may thus be explained ; 
Lady Austen exacted attentions which it 
became inconvenient and irksome to pay i 
or, perhaps, in Cow’per*s morbid state of 
sensitiveness, he fancied that she exacted 
them. He is not likely to have stated 
this so explicitly in his letter to her, as 
he did to Mr. Unwin and LadyHesketh. 
Lady Austen herself may never have 
suspected it; and by impftting jealousy 
to Mrs. Unwin, she accounted to herself 
and Hayley for wdiat must otherwise 
have appeared unaccountable to her.” 

It is not our intention, on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, to criticise Cowper’s 
jioelical merits, which well deserve a 
separate article. We shall, therefore, 
conclude this paper with a recital of 
one or two remarkable illustrations of 
Cowper’s cliaracter, as constituting a 
better summing up than ady that we 
could otherwise furnish. 

Not the least marvellous part of 
Cowper's case was the consciousness 
of his aberration vvhicli always at¬ 
tended his disease: he was, accord¬ 
ingly, in a state to be reasoned with 
upon the subject. It was in this way 
that Mr. Newton called his attention 
to the case of Simon Browne, an in¬ 
cident which marks the idiosyncrasy 
both of the patient and his adviser. 
This man, who was a dissenting mi¬ 
nister, fell, in consequence of bis wife’s 
and only son’s deaths, into a deep 
melancholy, which ended in a settled 
persuasion tiiat “ he had fallen under 
the sensible displeasure of God, who 
had caused his rational soul gradually 
to perish, and left him only an animal 
life, in common with brutes; so that, 
though he retained the faculty of speak¬ 
ing in a manner that appeared rational 
to others, he had all the while no more 
notion of what he said than a parrot, 
being utterly divested of conscious¬ 
ness. It was, therefore,” lie said, 
“ profane for him to pray, and in¬ 
congruous to be present at the prayers 
of others.” Notwithstanding this con- 
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victioTi, however, Browne engaged in 
works of great labour—compiling a 
dictionary, and publishing A sober and 
chariiahk Disquisition concerning the 
ImpiTrtance of the Trinity; A fit Re~ 
bnke to a ludicrous Irfidely in Reply 
to one of Wdolston's Visc(htrses; and 
A Defence of the Religion (f Nature 
and of the Christian Revelation, in 
answer to Tindafs Chrhtiuyiity as old 
as the Creation. To the last work, 
said to be the best produced by the 
controversy referred to, the author pre¬ 
pared a dedication to Queen Caroline, 
asserting that, by tlie immediate hand 
of an avenging God, his very thinking 
substance had for more than seven 
years been continually wasting away, 
till it is wholly perished out of him, 
if it be not utterly gone to notiiing;’' 
and recjuesting the queen’s prayers in 
her “ most retired address to the King 
of kings, that the reign of her beloved 
consort might be renowned to all pos¬ 
terity by the recovery of a soul in tlie 
utmost ruin, and restoration of one 
utterly lost at present amongst men.” 
“ Of all the recorded delusions,” says 
Dr. Aikin, “ to which the Imman mind 
is subjected, none, perhaps, is more 
remarkable tluin this, which apparently 
could not be put into a form of words 
for description without demonstrably 
proving its fallacy.” 

Cowper seems to have known of tliis 
case, previous to Mr. Newton’s sub¬ 
mitting it to his notice. Mr. Southey 
remarks a difference between Cowper 
and Browne; the latter, while he fan¬ 
cied himself deprived of all mental 
power, engaging willingly in work 
which required close reasoning, of 
which exertion Cowper was afraid. 
“ I cannot,” said he, bear much 
thinking. The meshes of that fine net¬ 
work, the brain, are composed of such 
mere spinner’s threads in me, that 
wiien a long thought finds its way 
into tiiem, it buzzes, and twangs, and 
bustles about at such a rate, as seems 
to threaten the whole contexture.* A 
certain degree of occupation he found 
agreeable and salutary; but he under¬ 
stood his own condition well enough 
to avoid any thing which required labo¬ 
rious thought, or would produce in 
himself any strong and painful emotion. 
To Mr. Newton (the correspondent to 
wliom he wrote most gravely), he says, 

“ I can compare this mind of mine to 


nothing that resembles it more than to 
a boaiS that is under the carpenter’s 
plane (I mean while I am writing to 
you); the shavings are my uppermost 
thoughtsafter a few strokes of the 
tool, it acquires a new surface; this 
again, upon a repetition of his task, 
he takes off, and a new surface still 
succeeds. Whether the shavings of the 
present day will be worth your accept¬ 
ance, I know not, I am, unfortunately, 
made neither of cedar nor mahogany, 
blit triincus jiadnus, inutile lignum; 
consequently, though I should be 
planed till 1 am as thin as a wafer, 
it will be but rubbish to the last.” 

Many a true word is spoken in jest; 
and Cowper has here not inaptly cha¬ 
racterised his genius and intellect: 
poet as he was, the superficial was 
his element, whether in spirit or in 
nature. The philosophical faculty was 
altogetlier awariting to his mind ; faith 
with him was feeling, not understand¬ 
ing— certainly, it had no reason to give, 
and seemed to get on better without it. 
This, however, was but for a while; 
at iengtii the unreasoning became the 
irrational, and bowed in willing sub¬ 
jection to inferior intellect. This was 
abundantly exemplified in his dealings 
with Teedon, the Olney schoolmaster. 
Cowper, It IS well known, was out of 
measure fretted by his engagement to 
edit Milton, and, it seems, applied to 
tliis Teedon for the comfort and tfie 
assistance of his prayers, by the “ as¬ 
surances” contained in the supposed 
answers to which he was then guided. 

‘‘ The Olney schoolmaster,” says 
Southey, “ may iiave been an enthu¬ 
siast, and have supposed that he ac¬ 
tually received from heaven tlie inti¬ 
mations which he was presumptuous 
enough to seek (for if the heart is de¬ 
ceitful, the imagination is not less so) ; 
or he may have deemed it allowable, 
and even meritorious, to employ pious 
fraud, for the purpose of encouraging 
one who stood so lamentably in need 
of comfort; and, consistently with 
either case, he may have been more 
or less influenced by the pleasure and 
advantage which resulted from making 
himself a person of some consequence 
to the Squire.” Sir Cowper seems 
to have lost his title after his removal 
to Weston, Tliere had been a time 
when, owing to Mrs. Unwin’s discre¬ 
tion, Cowper was never mentioned in 


• To IMr, Newton, .July Vt, 1780. 
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Olney but with the highest respect; 
but after her faculties began to fail, 
there were some who played upon him, 
and some who preyed upon him, and 
some who spread tales of him as dis¬ 
paraging as they were false/' 

We give one of Cowper’s letters to 
Teedon. 

Dear Sir, — On Saturday you saw 
me a little hotror than I had l>epn when 
1 wrote last; but the night following 
brought with it an uncommon deluge of 
distress, such as entirely overwhelmed 
and astonished me. My horrors were . 
not to he described. But on Sunday, 
W'hile I walked with Mrs. Unwin and 
my cousin in the orchard, it pleased 
(jod to enable me once more to approach 
Him in prayer ; and I prayed silently for 
every thing that lay nearest my heart 
with a considerable degree of liberty. 
j\or do 1 let slip the occasion of pray¬ 
ing for you. 

“ 'I'his experience I take to be a fullil- 
ment oftho.se words: 

* The ear of the Lord is open to them 
that fear Him, aud He uill hear iheir cci/.^ 

“ Ihe next mpiuhig, at niy waking, 

1 heard tliese: 

“ * Fnlfil thy piomiae to me.’ 

** And ever since I was favoured w’ith 
that spiritual freedom to make iii)' re- 
(jupsts known to God, I have enjoyed 
some quiet, though not uninterrupted hy 
tlireatenings of the enemy. 

“ Mrs. Unwin has liad a good night, 
and is in tolerable spirits this morning.’' 

On this Mr. Southey remarks : 

“ The words whicli Cowper supposed 
to liaye been fullillc'd, were piobably 
some which the schoolmaster had com- 
inuiucated to him as an answer received 
to his i)rayers, and w’hich had been en- 
teied, accordingly, in his register.” 

Cowper suffered under auricular 
delusions in his last days: Teedon 
appears to have aflectcd tlie same 
oracular gift. Writing to him, Cowper 
says, “ You send me much that might 
refresh and encourage me, but notiiing 
that does. The power with which the 
words are accompanied to yoi/, is not 
exerted in my favour. But I endea¬ 
vour to hold by them, having nothing 
else to hold by. My nocturnal and 
morning experiences are such as they 
Iiave long been: all my sleep is troubled; 
and when I wake, 1 am absorbed in 
terror. This morning 1 said to uiy'ielf, 
soon after waking, * God alone knows 
how much better it would have been 
for me never to have beeti born !' 
My best times are the afternoon aud 


evening; not because 1 am more spi¬ 
ritual, or Iiave more hope, at these 
times than at others, but merely be¬ 
cause the animal has been recruited 
hy eating and drinking." At another 
time he writes: ‘‘ Two or three nights 
since I dreamed that I had God’s pre¬ 
sence largely, and seemed to pray with 
much liberty. I then proceeded dream¬ 
ing about many other things, all vain 
and foolish; but at last I dreamed that, 
recollecting my pleasant dreams, I con¬ 
gratulated myself on flie exact recollec¬ 
tion that I had of my prayer, and of ay 
that passed in it. But when I waked, 
not a single word could 1 remember. 
These words were, however, very au¬ 
dibly spoken to me in the moment of * 
waking, 

‘ Sacrum eat quodMxi,* 

It seems strange that I should be made 
to felicitate myself on remembering 
what, in reality, it was designed 1 
should not remember; for the single 
circumstance that iny heart had been 
enlarged was all that remained with 
me." Again: “1 awoke this morning 
With thG*se words relating to my work 
loudly and distinctly spoken : 

** ‘ Apply assistance in my erfSe, indigent 
and necessitous/ 

And about three mornings since with 
these: 

“ ‘ It loill not be by common and ordi^ 
nary meajis/ 

“ It seems better, therefore, that I 
should wait till it slmll please God to 
set iny wheels in motion, than make 
another beginning, only to be obliterated 
like tlie two former. 

“ 1 have also heard these words on the 
same subject. 

* Meaniime, raise an expectalim and 
desire of it among ihe people/” 

As to these audible illusions, of which 
we have quoted only a few, Cowper’s 
case is not singular. Mr. Southey, in 
his notes and illustrations, has ad¬ 
duced similar instances in the Lives of 
.lolin Bunyan and Dr. Johnson ; and 
also a case within his own knowledge. 

One, wlio IS so deaf that he Iiears 
only through a trumpet, has at times 
distinct impressions of liearing a pack 
of iiounds, with huntsmen in full cry, 
a barrel-organ in the street, &.c." 
Such were the afllictions of Cowper s 
last days—no state could be more 
miserable. Having completed the re- 
visal of his Homer, lie was without 
employment; this was on tlie 10th of 
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March, 1799. Three days afterwards 
he composed his last poem, with which 
we shall conclude our present paper. 
It is founded upon an incident related 
in Aa'ioirs Voyages. 

“ The Cast Awai^, 

Obscurest night involved the shy, 

The Atlantic billows roared, 

When such a destined wretch as I, 
Washed headlong from on board, 

Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 

His floating Imme for ever left. 

No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than ho with whom he went, 

Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast 
With warmer wishes sent. 

He loved them both, but both in vaiu; 

* Nor him beheld, nor her again. 

Not long beneath the whelming brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 

Or courage die away; 

But waged with death a lasting strife, 
Supported by despair of life. 

He shouted: nor his friends had failed 
To check the vessel’s course; 

But so the furious blast prevailed, 

That, pitiless perforce, 

They left their outcast mate behind, 

^nd scudded still before the wind. 

Some succour vet they could afford ; 

And, such as storms allow. 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delayed not to bestow : 

But bo (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 
AVbate’er they gave, should visit more. 


Nor, cruel as it seemed, could he 
Their haste itself condemn*^ 

Aware that flight, in such a sea, 

Alone could rescue them; 

Yet bitter felt it still to die 
Deserted, and his friends so nigh,' 

He long survives who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld; 

And so long he, with unspent power, 
His destiny repelled: 

And ever, as the minutes flew, 
Entreated help, or cried * Adieu! ’ 

t 

At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 
Had heard his voice in every blast, 
Could catch the souiid no more: 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 
The stifling wave, and then he sank. 

No poet wept him ; but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 

That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson’s tear: 

And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalise the dead. 

1 tlierefore purpose not, or dream, 
Descanting on liis fate, 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date : 

But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another’s case. 

No voice divine the storm allayed, 

No light propitious shone, 

When, snatch’d from all effectual aid, 
We perish’d, each alone: 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” 
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TIIK SONGS OF HORACE. 

DECADE THE EIUST. 

(Vrofn the Prout Papers, — No, XX,) 

ANil TUN nOTAMON lEPnN XOPOTSI nAPAI.—E uripid * Medea, 

" Quis sub ARCTO 
Kex gelidae metuatur one 
Quid Terridatem terreat unice 
Securus est qui foktibus inteori.s 
G audet."—> Lib. i, ode xxvi. 

Deeming it wasteful iftid ridiculous 
To watch Don Carlos or Czar Nicholas — 

Sick of our statesmen idiotic — 

Sick of the knaves who (patriotic) 

Serve up to clowns, in w'ant of pratiest 
“ Repalo and ** broken Limerick traties,” 

With whom to p;rudge their poor a crust is. 

To starving; Ireland ** doing justice**— 

Sick of the moonshine called “ municipal ” 

DIarney and Kice, Spain and Memlizihftl, 

Shicl and shilelahs, “ Dan ** and “ Maurice,” 

PnouT turns his thoughts to Home and IIouace.— 0. Y. 

** Chassoiis loin de chez nous tons ces rats du Parnassc, 

Jouissona, ecrivons, vivons avec Horace.’*— Volt., Epilres, 

From iho ignoble doings of modern Whiggeryj sneaking and dastardly in its 
proceedings at home, and not very dignified in its dealings abroad — from 
iMelbourne, who has flung such unwonted hint round the premiership of Great 
Britain [addens cornua paupcrl), and Mulgrave, who has made ^Igarity and 
ruffianism the supporters of a vice-regal chair {Regis Kupili pus atque venermn\ 
it IS allowable to turn aside for a transient glimjise at the Augustan age, when the 
jjrcmier w-as Mecsenas, and the proconsul, Agnppa. The poetic sense, nauseated 
'with rank and ribald efi'usions, such as Lord llusselFs pension can elicit from 
Lord Lansdowne’s family-piper, finds relief in communing with Horace, the 
refined and gentlemanly Laureate of Homan Toryism. In Ins abhorrence of the 
profane Radical mob ” (hi), iii. o<le i.) — in his commendation of virtue, “re¬ 
fulgent with uncontaniinated honour, because derived from a steady refusal to 
take up or lay down the emblems of authorify at popular dictation (lib. iii. 
ode li.) — in Ins portraiture of the Just Man, undismayed by the frensied ardour 
of those who would force on by clamour depraved measures (lib. iii. ode iii.) — 
need we say how warmly we jiarticijiute ? That the wits and sages who shed a 
lustre on tiuit imperial court should have ended by becoming thorough Conserva¬ 
tives, and have merged all their jnevious theories in a rooted horror of agitators 
and sansculottes^ was a natural result of the intellectual progress made since the 
unlettered epoch of Marius and the Gracchi. In the bard of Tivoli, who had 
fought under the insurrectionary banners of Brutus, up to the day when “ the 
chins of the unshaven demagogues were brought to a level with the dust^’ 
(lib, ii. ode vii.), Tory ]>nuci]des obtained a distinguished couverl; uor is there 
any trace of mere subserviency to the men in povver, or any evidence of insin¬ 
cerity, in the record of liis political opinions. He seems to have entertained a 
heartfelt bona fide detestation of your “ men of the j>eople,” and a sound con- < 
viction that there exist not greater foes to the common weal, or greater pests (o 
society. 

The (^leorgian era has, in common with the of Augustus, exhibited more 
than one striking example of salutary resipisceuce ainong those who started in 
life with erroneous principles. Two eminent instances just now occur to us: 
Southey among the poets, Burke among the illustrious in prose; though, per¬ 
haps, the divine gift of inspiration, accompanied with true poetic feeling, wa.s 
more largely vouchsafed to tne antagonist of tlie French Revolution than to the 
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author of Roderick the Last of the Goths. What can be more apposite to the 
train of thought in which we are indulging, and to the actual posture of atfairs, 
than the following exquisitely conceived passage, in which the sage of Beacons- 
field contrasts the respective demeanour and resources of the two parties into 
which public opinion is divided ? • 

^hen I assert any thing concerning the people of England. I speak from ob¬ 
servation, and from the experience 1 have had in a pretty extensive communication 
with the inhabitants of this kingdom, begun in early life, and continued for near 
forty years. I pray you, form not your opinion from certain publications. The 
vanity, restlessness, and petulance of those who hide their intrinsic weakness in 
bustle, and uproar, and pufiing, and mutual quotation of each other, make you 
imagine that the nation*s contemptuous neglect is a murk of acquiescence in their 
opinions. A'o such thing, I assure you ! Because half-a-dozen grasboppers under 
a fern make the field ring with their importunate chink, while thousands of great 
cattle, reposing under the shadow of the British ouk, chew the cud and are silent, 
prav do not imagine that those who make tiie noise are the only inhabitants of tlie 
fiey.'* 

It is right, however, in common fairness towards Horace, to remark, that while 
fighting in his juvenile days under the banners of Brutus, even then he never for 
a moment contemplated Mob-ascendency in Rome as the ultimate result of his 
patriotic efforts. Like Cato and Tully, in the part he took he merely espoused 
the cause of the Senate, in opposition to that of a frensiod rabble, rushing on, 
with swinish desperation, to political suicide; for in that, as in every age, the 
deluded multitude, in his view, was sure to become the dupe of some designing 
and knavish demagogue, unless rescued, in very despite of itself, by such inter¬ 
position as the “Senators'’ could exercise in Home; or, we may add, the 
“Barons’' in England; both the hereditary guardians of liberty. VMien the 
adhesion of the conscript fathers liad sanctioned the protectorate of Augustus, the 
transition to openly Conservative politics, on the poet’s part, was as honourable 
as it was judicious. The contempt he felt, through his whole career, for the 
practice of propitiating the sweet voices of the populace by a surrender of prin¬ 
ciple, is as plainly discoverable throughout tlie whole of his varied writings as 
his antipathy to garlic, or his abhorrence of “ Canidia.^^ 

His little volume contains the distilled quintessence of Roman life, when at 
its very acme of refinement. It is the most perfect portraiture (cabinet size) 
that remains of the social habits, domestic elegance, and cultivated intercourse of 
the capital, at the most interesting period of its prosperity. But the philosophy 
it inculcates, and the worldly wisdom it unfolds, is applicable to all times and 
all countries. Hence, toe CtTnnot sympathise with the somewhat childish (to say 
the least of it) distaste, or indisposition, evinced by the immortal pilgrim, 
Harold (canto iv. st. Ixxv.), for reverting, even in the full maturity of experienced 
manhood, to tliose ever-enduring lyrics that formed the nourishment of our 
young intellect, in our schoolboy days, “ when George the Third was king." 
Tlie very affectation of alluding to the “drilled dull lesson, forced down, word 
for word, in his repugnant youth,” proves the alumnus of Harrow on the Hill to 
have relished and recollected the almost identical lines of the author he feigns 
to disremember— Camnina Livi memini vi.ago^vu inihiparvo Orhilium dictare 
(Epist. ii. 70); and (though Peel may have been a more assiduous scholar) we 
can hardly believe the beauties of Horace to have been lost on Byron, even in his 
earliest hours of idleness. It is a-propos of Mount Soracte, on which he stumbles 
in the progress of his peregrination, that the noble poet vents his “ fixed inveter¬ 
acy " of hatred against a book which, at the same time, he extols in terms 
nut less eloquent than true : 

“ Then farewell, Horace! whom I hated so ; 

Not for thy faults, hut mine ! It is a curse 
To understand, not feet, thy lyric flow, 

To comprehend, but never love, thy verse, 

Although no deeper moralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor bard prescribe his art, 

Nor livelier satirist the conscience pierce, 

Awakening without wounding the touched heart. 

Farewell! upon Soract6’sridge wk part I” 
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We can readily imagine the comic nature of such a “parting.” We picture 
in our mind’s eye him of Newstead Abbey bidding him of the Sabine farm 

" Farewell!—a word that has been, and shall be 

while we fancy we can hear the pithy “ Bon voyage^ mHor^* with which signi¬ 
ficant formula (in Latin) he is gently dismissed by the weeping Flaccu#— 

pROUT was not addicted to this aristocratic propeiTsity for cutting all school¬ 
boy acquaintances. In him was strikingly exemplified the theory which attri¬ 
butes uncommon intensity and durableness to first attachments: it is generally 
applied to love; he earned the practice into the liaisons of literature. The odes 
of Horace were his earliest mistresses in poetry; they took his fancy in youth, 
their fascinations haunted his memory in old age — » 

** l’on REVIENT yOUJOURS 
A 8ES PREMIEIIS AMOVaa*” 

Most of the following papers, forming a series of Horatian studies, were^ 
penned in Italy, often on the very spots that gave birth to the effusions of the 
witty Iloman; but it appears to have afforded the Father considerable satisfaction 
to be able, in the quiet hermitage of his hill, to redigest and chew the cud of 
whatever might have been crude and unmatured in his juvenile lucubrations. 
He seems to have taken an almost equal interest in the writers, the ’glories, and 
the monuments of Pagan as of Papal Rome : there was in his mental vision a 
strange but not unpleasant confusion of both; the Vatkani mantis imago {VAy.x. 
20) forming, in his idea, a sort of bifurcated Parnassus —St. Peter on the one 
peak, and Jupiter on the oilier, Mr, Poynder has written a tract on this sup¬ 
posed allUmce between Popery and J/e«^Aenisw,” which Du. Wiseman, in 
these latter days, has thought worthy of a pampfilet in reply. The gravity of the 
question deters us from entering on it here; but, to reconcile the matter, might 
we not adopt the etymological medius terminas of Dean Swift, and maintain 
that Jove—Zswj or Sospiter—was nothing, after all, but the Jew Peter? 

We are not without hopes of finding, among Proul’s miscellanies, gn elabo¬ 
rate treatise on this very topic. The French possess a work of infinite erudition, 
called UHistoire veritable des Terns Fabnleux, in which the Iliad is shewn to 
be an ari*ant plagiarism from llie three last chapters of the Book of Judges ; the 
Levites wife being tiie prototype of Helen, and the tribe of Benjamin standing 
for the Trojans. Wit, says Edmund Burke, is usually displayed by finding 
points of contact and resemblance; judgment, or discrimination^ generally 
manifests itself in the faculty of perceiving the points of disagreement and 
disconnexion. 

But it is high time to resume our editorial seat, and let the Father catch the 
eye of the reader. 

“ With faire discourse the evening so they passe. 

For thatolde man of pleasaunte wordes had store, 

And well could filo his tongue as smooths as glasse : 

He tolde of saintes and popes, and evermore 

He strowed an Ave-Mary after and before.” 

Farry Queene, canto i* stanza 35. 

Uegent Street^ June ^7th, OtlVEB YoRKE. 


dramatis PERSON/E, 

I- pROUT. 

II. An Elzevir, 12mo. 

III. A Jug of'Punch. 4to. 

ScEN E. — Watergrasshill. 

Here’s a health to Horace ! “ Vivi 
tu!^* Songster of Tivoli, who alone 
of ail the tuneful dead, alone of Greek 
and Roman wits, may be said to live. 
If to be quoted and requoted, until 
every superficial inch of thy toga has 


become (from quotation) threadbare, 
constitute perpetuity of poetical exist¬ 
ence, according to the theory of Ennius 
{yolito vivtC per w*a virum\ such i.ife 
has been pre-eminently vouchsafed to 
thee. In the circle of thy comprelien- 
sive philosophy, few things belonging 
to heaven or earth were undreamt of; 
nor did it escape thy instinctive pene¬ 
tration that in yonder brief tome, short, 
plump, and tidy, like its artificer, thou 
hadst erected a monument more dur- 
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able than brass, more permanent than 
an Irish “ round tower,” or a pyra¬ 
mid of King Cheops. It was plain to 
thy intuitive ken, that, whatever mis¬ 
chance might befall tiie heavier and 
more massive productions of ancient 
wisdom, thy lyrics were destined to 
outlive them all. That though the 
epics ofVARius might be lost, or the 
decades of Livy desiderated, remotest 
posterity would possess thee (like the 
stout of Barclay and Perkins)” entire” 
— would enjoy thy book, undocked of 
its due proportions, uncurtailed of a 
single page — would bask in the rays 
of thy GENIUS, unshorn of a single 
beam. As often as the collected works 
of other classic worthies are ushered 
into the world, the melancholy ap¬ 
pendage on the title-page of 

** Omnia qit<£ extant ** 

is sure to meet our eye, reminding us, 
in the very announcement of tlie feast 
of intellect, that there is an amiri 
aliqiiid; viz., that much entertaining 
matter has irretrievably penslied. The 
torso of the Belvidere is, perhaps, as 
far as it goes, superior to the Apollo ; 
but the latter is a complete statue; a 
Greenwicli pensioner with a wooden 
leg is a very respectable — but trunc¬ 
ated— copy of humanity. Th^ MSS. 
have come down to us uninutilated 
by the pumice-stone of palinipsestic 
monk, unsinged by the torcli of Calif 
Omar, ungnavved by the tooth ofTirne. 
The perfect preservation of thy waitings 
is only* equalled by the universality of 
tlieir diffusion—a point especially dwelt 
on in that joyously geographic rhapsody 
of a prophetic soul (lib. ii. ode 20), 
wherein tiiou pourest forth thy full an¬ 
ticipation of cecumenic glory. If thou 
canst hardly be said still to haunt the 
” shores of the Bosphorus,” take “Ox¬ 
ford” as a literal substitute: though 
disappointed of fame among the “ re¬ 
mote GeIoni,”thou hast an equivalent 
lu the million schoolboys of South 
America. Should the “learned Ibe¬ 
rian” chance to neglect thee amid the 
disasters of his countiy, hanging up 
thy forsaken lyre on the willows of the 
Guadalquiver — should they “ who 
drink the Ilhone ” divide their affec¬ 
tions between (thy brother bard) B^- 
ranger and thee, thou mayest still 
count among “ the Dacians ” of the 
Danube admirers and commentators. 
Thou hast unlooked-for votaries on 
the Hudson and the St, Lawrence; 


and though Burns may triumph on the 
Tweed, Tom Moore can never prevent 
thee from being paramount on the 
Shannon, nor Tom D’Urfey evict thee 
from supremacy on the Thames. In 
accordance with thy fondest aspiration, 
thou hast been pointed out as the 
“ prime performer on the Roman 
lyre,” by successive centuries as they 
passed away (digito pnetereuntium): 
the dry skeleton of bygone criticism 
hung up in our libraries, so designates 
thee with its bony index : to thee, 
Prince OF Lyric Poets 1 is still di¬ 
rected in these latter days, albeit with 
occasional aberrations (for even the 
magnetic needle varies under certain 
influences), llie ever-reverting finger of 
Fame. 

Here, then, I say, is a health to 
Horace ! Though tlie last cheerful 
drop in my vesper-bowl to-night be 
well-nigh drained, and the increasing 
feebleness ofage reminds me too plainly 
that the waters are ebbing fast ia my 
Clepsydra of life, still have I a bless¬ 
ing in reserve—a benison to bestow on 
tlie provider of such intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment as yon small volume has ever 
afforded me; nor to the last shall I 
discontinue holding sweet converse, 
through its medium, with the Graces 
and the Nine. 

Ou ^etvirofixt rag 

(fvyxavfxiyws 

crvZyVytuv, 

In the brief biographic memoir left 
us by Suetonius, we read that the em¬ 
peror was in the habit of comparing 
the poet’s book, and the poet himself, 
to a FLAGON — cutn circuitus voluminis 
sit oyxuiiffTetro;, sicut cst ventricuU tui. 
Various and multiform are the vitrified 
vases and terracotta jars dug up at 
Pompeii, and elsewliere, with evidence 
of having served as depositories for 
Roman sack ; but the peculiar Ilora- 
tian shape alluded to by Augustus has 
not been fixed on by antiquaries. 
The Florentine academy della crusca^ 
whose opinion on this point ought to 
obtain universal attention, have con¬ 
sidered themselves authorised, from 
the passage in Suetonius, to trace (as 
they have done, in their valuable vo¬ 
cabulary) the modern y/oxds, flaccone 
(whence oox flask)^ to Q. IJorat. 
Flaccvs. The origin of the English 
term huynper, it is fair to add, has been, 
with equal sagacity, brought home by 
Joe Miller to our “ bon pri-e,” the pope. 
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But commend me to the German com- the landlord could remove him off the 


mentators for transcendental ingenuity 
in classical criticism. Need 1 more 
than instance the judicious Milcher- 
lick's hint, that the birth of our poet 
must have presented a clear case of 
lusus nature; since, in his ode Ad 
Amphoram (xxi. lib. iii.), we have, 
from his own lips, the portentous fact 
of Ins having come into the world “ in 
company with a bottle,’* under the 
consulsiup of Manlius? Should the 
fact of his having had a twin-brother 
of that description be substantiated, on 
historical anti obstetric principles, we 
shall cease, of course, to wonder at the 
similitude discovered by the emperor. 
Byron maintains, though without any 
data whatever to warrant his assertion, 
that “Happiness was born a twin*’ 
(Juan, canto ii. st. 172) ; the case was, 
perhaps, like that imagined by Mil- 
ciierlick. 

My own theory on the subject is 
not, as yet, sufficiently matured to lay 
it before the learned of Europe; but 
from the natural juxtaposition of the 
two congenial objects now before me, 
and the more than cliemical affinity 
with which I find the contents of the 
Elzevir to blend in harmonious mix¬ 
ture with those of the jug, I should 
feel quite safe in predicating (if spright- 
liness, vigour, and versatility constitute 
sufficiently fraternal features) that the 
“ spirit in the leaves ** is brother to the 
“ bottle imp.** 

“ Alterius sic, 

Altera poscit opem res et conjurat amic^.” 

Art, Poet.t 408, 

The recondite philosophy of the 
common expression, “Animal Spi- 
KiTs,’* has not, that I am aware of, 
been tlioroughly investigated, or its 
im])ort fully developed, by modern 
metaphysicians. How animal matter 
may become so impregnated, or, to 
use the school term, “ compenetrated,’* 
by a spiritual essence, as to lose its 
substantive nature and become a mere 
adjective, or modification of the all- 
absorbing vHVficty is a “rub ** tit to puzzle 
Hamlet. In my Lord Brougham’s 
Natural Tbeologp, which gives the so¬ 
lution of every known question, this 
difficulty is unaccountably neglected. 
There is not a single word about ani¬ 
mated alcohol. An ingenious doubt 
was expressed by some great thmkei 
—Jack Reeve, or Doctor Wade—after 
a protiacled sitting, whether, legally. 


premises without a “ permit.’^ That 
was genuine metaphysics, &r above all 
Kant’s rubbish. How are we, in fact, 
to draw the distinction ? Is ther^ to 
be one law for a living vessel, and an¬ 
other for aniinert jar? May not the 
ingredients tlial go to fill them be the 
same? the quantity identical in both 
recipients ? Why, then, should not 
the Excise anxiously track the footsteps 
of so many walking gallons of X X X, 
with the same maternsfl solicitude she 
manifests in watching the progress and 
removal of spirit in earthenware ? This 
common-sense view of the matter waa^ 
long ago taken up by Don Quixote, 
when, acting on the suggestion of calm 
logic, he gave battle to certain goat- 
skins, distended with the recent vint¬ 
age of V^aldepenas. Cervantes may 
sneer, but the onslaught does not ap¬ 
pear to me irrational. Was the kniglit 
to wait till the same juice should offer 
itself under the form and colour of 
blood, to be shed from the bodies of 
bloated buffoons in buckram ? Clearly 
not I ^ 

But to return. If by animal spi¬ 
rits be meant that state of buoyancy 
and elevation in which th^ opaque 
corporeal essence is lost in the frolic¬ 
some play of the fancy, and evaporates 
in ethereal sallies, a collateral and pa¬ 
rallel process takes place when the 
imaginative and rarefied faculties of 
mhid are, as it were, condensed so as 
to give a precipitate, and form a dis¬ 
tinct portion of visible and tangible 
jnattcr. Yon Elzevir is a case in point. 
In the small compass of a duodecimo 
wc hold and manipulate the concen¬ 
trated feelings and follies, the “quips 
and cranks,” the wit and wisdom, of 
a period never equalled in the history 
of mankind: the current conversa¬ 
tional tones and topics arc made fe- 
niiliar to us, though the interlocutors 
have long since mouldered in the grave. 
The true kalernian wine ripens no 
more on the accustomed slope; the 
FoiiMiANi coLLF.s are now barren and 
unprofitable ; but, owing to the above- 
mentioned process, we can still relish 
their bouquet in tlie odes of Homce: 
we can the genuine smack of the 
CiECubean grape in the effusions it 
inspired. 

I recollect Tom Moore once talking 
to me, after dinner, of Campbell’s Exile 
of El in, and remarking, in his ordi¬ 
nary concetto style, that the sorrows of 
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Ireland were in that elegy crystal- 
used and made immortal. Tommy 
was right; and he may be proud of 
having done something in that way 
hinjself: for when the fashion of drink¬ 
ing “ Wright's champagne" shall have 
passed away, future ages iwill be able 
to form a notion of that once celebrated 
beverage from the perusal of his poetry. 
There it is, crystallised for posterity. 

Horace presents us, in his person, with 
an accomplished specimen of the bon 
vivant ; such as that agreeable variety 
of dte human species was understood 
' by antiquity. Cheerfulness and wit, 
conjoiiuedly with worldly wisdom, ge¬ 
nerally insure a long, jolly, and pro¬ 
sperous career to their possessor. 

I just now adverted to the good luck 
which has secured his writings against 
accident : 'his personal .preservation 
through what Mathews would term the 
“ wicissitudes and waccinations" of 
life, appears to have been, from his 
own account, fully as miraculous. A 
somewhat profane French proverb as¬ 
serts, y a nne Providence pour les 
ivrog7i€S ; but whatever celestial sur¬ 
veillance watches over the zigzag pro¬ 
gress of a drunkard — whatever privi¬ 
lege maybe pleaded by the plenipo¬ 
tentiary of Bacchus, poetry would 
seem, in his case, to have liad peculiar 
prerogatives. Sleeping in his child- 
nood on some mountain-top of Apulia, 
pigeons covered him witli leaves, that 
no “bears " or “snakes" might get at 
him (hb. iii. odeiv.); a circumstance 
of some importance to infant genius, 
which, alas ! cannot always escape the 
“hug’' of the one or the “sting" of 
the other. Again, at the battle of 
Philippi, he tells us how he had well 
nigh perished, had not Mercury 
snatched him up from the very thick 
of the melee, fully aware of his value, 
and unwilling to let him run the risk 
to which vulgar chair d canon is ex- 
))osed. Subsequently, wliile walking 
over his grounds at the Sabine farm, 
the falling trunk of an old tree was 
within an ace of knocking out his 
brains, bad not Faun, whom he de¬ 
scribes as the guardian-angel of mer¬ 
curial men — mercurialium cuslos ri- 


rarum —interposed at the critical mo¬ 
ment. To Mercury he has dedicated 
many a graceful hymn: more than one 
modern poet might safely acknowledge 
certain obligations to the same quarter. 
But all are not so communicative as 
Horace of their personal adventures. 

What he states in his bantering 
epistle to Julius Florius cannot he 
true; viz., that poverty made a poet 
of him: 

“ Paupertas imptilit andat 
Ut vcrsus/acerem.—Ep. ii. 2, /)!. 

On the contrary, far from offering 
^aiiy symptoms of jejune inspiration 
or garret origin, his effusions bear 
testimony to the pleasant mood of 
mind in which they were poured forth, 
and are redolent of tlie joyousness of 
happy and convivial hours. Boiieau, 
a capital judge, maintains, that the 
jovial exhilaration pervading all his 
poetry betrays the vinous influence 
under which he wrote — 

** Horace a hu son suoul qiiand il voit te$ 
Menade!> 

an observation previously made by a 
rival satirist of Home — 

** Satur est cum dicit Iloralius oiie !” 

Hints of this kind are sometimes 
hazarded in reference to very grave 
writers, but, in the present instance, 
will be more readily believed than the 
assertion made by Plutarch, in his 
2 ufA'roiriov, that the gloomy Eschylus 
“ was habitually drunk when he wrote 
his tragedies.” 

In adopting the poetical profession 
he but followed the bent of his nature : 
thus, LYRICS were the spontaneous 
produce of his mind, as i-ables were 
of a kindred soul, the wfl'ff'Lafontaine. 
“ Voild un FiGUiER," said the latter 
one day to Madame de la Sablibre, in 
the gardens of Versailles; “ et moi, je 
suis un FABLiER.” Let us take the 
official manifesto with which Horace 
opens the volume of his odes, and we 
will be at once put in possession of 
his views of human life, through all its 
varied vanities; of which poetry is, 
after all, but one, and not the most 
ridiculous. 


Ode I.— To Mec^:nas. 

“ Mece^uas ! ntavis edite regibus," &c. 

Mt friend and patron, in whose veins runneth right royal blood, 
Give but to some the Hyppodrome, the car, the prancing stud, 
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Clouds of Olympic dust — then mark what ecstasy of soul ' 

Their bosom feels, as the rapt wheels glowing have grazed the goal. 

Talk not to them of diadem or sceptre, save the whip — 

A branch of palm can raise them to the gods' companionship. 

And there be some, my friend, for whom the crowd's applause is food, • 
Who pine without the hollow shout of Rome's m|d multitude 
Others, whose giant greediness whole provinces would drain—* 

Their sole pursuit to gorge and glut huge granaries with grain. 

Yon homely hind, calmly resigned his narrow farm to plod, 

Seek not with Asia’s wealth to wean from his paternal sod : 

Ye can't prevail 1 no varnished tale that simple swain will ur^e, 

In galley built of Cyprus oak, to plough th' Egean surge. 

• 

Your merchant-mariner, who sigh^r fields and quiet home, 

While o'er the main the hurricane howls round his path of foam, 

Will form, I trow, full many a vow, the deep for aye t' eschew. 

He lands — what then? Pelf prompts again — his ship's adoat anew! 

Soft Leisure hath its votaries, whose bliss it is to bask 
In summer's ray the live-long day, quaffing a mellow flask 
Under the green-wood tree, or where, but newly born as yet. 

Religion guards the cradle of the infant rivulet. 

Some love the camp, the horseman’s tramp, the clarion’s voice; aghast 
Pale mothers hear the trumpeter, and loathe the murderous blast. 

1^01 under wint'ry skies his game the Hunter still pursues ; 

And, while his bonny bride with tears her lonely bed bedews, 

He for his antler'd foe looks out, or tracks the forest whence 
Broke the wild boar, whose daring tusk levelled the fragile fence. 

Thee the pursuits of learning claim — a claim the gods allow ; 

Thine is the ivy coronal that decks the scholar’s brow : 

Me in the woods' deep solitudes the Nymphs a client count, 

Tlie dancing Fawn on the green lawn, the Naiad of the fount. 

For me her lute (sweet attribute!) let Polyhymnia sweep ; 

For me, oh ! let the flageolet breathe from Futerpk s lip; 

Give but to me of poesy the lyric wreath, and then 
Th’ immortal halls of bliss won't hold a prouder denizen. 

Ilis political creed is embodied in natural progression from so simple a 
this succeeding ode; and never did topic as the state of the weather, 
patriotism, combined (as it rarely is) even coupled as it may have been with 

with sound sense, find nobler utterance an inundation of the Tiber, to that 

than in the poet’s address to the head magnificent dhiouement — the apo- 

of the government. The delicate in- iheosis of the emperor —has ever been 

genuity employed in working out his deservedly admired, 

ultimate conclusion, the apparently 

Ode II. 

** Jam satis terris nivis atque dir® Grandinis," &c, 

I, 

Since Jove decreed in storms to t%nt 
The winter of his discontent, 

Thundering o'er Rome impenitent 
With red right hand, 

The flood-gates of the firmament 
Have drenched the land ! 
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II. 

Terror hath seized the minds of men, 
Who deemed the days had come again 
When PnoTEDs led, up mount and glen, 
And verdant lawn, 

Of teeing ocean’s darksome den 
The monstrous spawn. 

IIL 

When Pyruha saw the ringdove’s nest 
Harbour a strange unbidden guest, 

And, by the deluge dispossest 
Of glade grove, 

Deers down the tide^ith antler’d crest, 
Affrighted drove, 


IV. 

Wr saw the yellow Tiber, sped 
Rack to his Tuscan fountain-head, 
O’erwhelm the sacred and the dead 
In one fell doom, 

And Vesta’s pile in ruins spread, 

And Numa’s tomb. 

V. 

t 

Dreaming of days that once had been, 
lie deemed that wild disastrous scene 
Might soothe his Ii.ja, injured (ptcen ! 

And comfort give her, 

Ucckless though Jovi: should intervene, 
Uxorious river! 

VI. 

Our sons will ask, why men of Rome 
Drew against kindred, friends, and home, 
Swords that a Persian liecatomb 
Might best imbue — 

Sons, by their fathers’ feuds become 
Feeble and few! 

VII. 

Whom can our country call in aid t 
Vt'hcre must the patriot’s vow be paid ' 
With orisons shall Wstal maul 
I’atigue the skies ? 

Or will not V esta’s frown upbraid 
Her votaries ? 

vni. 

Augur'ApoLio! shall we kneel 
To III EE, and for our commonweal 
With humbled consciousness appeal ^ 

Oh, quell the storm ! 

Come, though a silver vapour veil 
Tliy radiant form I 


[July 
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IX. 

Will Venus from Mount Eryx stoop, 
And to our succour hie, with troop 
Of laughing Graces, and a group 
Of Cupids round her? 

Or comest thou with wild war-whoop, 
Dread Mars 1 our founder ? 

• X.' 

Whose voice so long bade peace avaunt; 
Whose war-dogs still for slaughter pant; 
The tented field thy chosen haunt, 

Thy child thg Roman, 

Fierce legioner, whcge visage gaunt 
Scowls on the foeman. 

XL 

Or hath young Hermes, Maia’s son, 

The graceful guise and form put on 
Of thee, Augustus ? and begun 
(Celestial stranger 1) 

To wear the name which thou hast won • 
Ca:saI t’s Avenger 


XII. 

Blest be the days of thy sojourn^ 

Distant the hour when Rome shall mourn 
The fatal sight of thy return 
To Heaven again, 

Forced by a guilty age to spurn 
The haunts of men. 

XIIT. 

Rather remain, beloved, adored, 

Since Rome, reliant on thy sword, 

To tiiee of Julius hath restored 
The rich reversion; 

Raffle Assyria’s hovering horde, 

And smite the Persian I 


It was fitting that tlms early in the 
series of his lyrics there should appear 
a record of his warm intimac y with the 
only Roman poet of tlicm all, wliose 
genius could juslly claim equal rank 
with his. It is honourable to the au¬ 
thor of tlie /EneUl that he feared not, 
m the first instance, to introduce at 
the court of Augustus, where his own 
reputation was already established, one 
who alone of all his contemporaries 
could eventually dispute the laureate- 
ship, and divide the applause of ilie 
imperial circle, with himself. Virgil, 
however, though he has carefully em¬ 
balmed in his pastorals the names of 
Galius, Asinius Pollio, Varius, and 
Cinna; nay, though he has wrapt U|) 
in tlic amber of his verse such grulis 


as Bavins and Mievius, has never once 
alluded to Horace — at least, in that 
portion of his poems which has come 
down to us — while the lyrist com¬ 
memorates his gifted friend in more 
than a dozen instances. I should feel 
loalli to attribute this apparently studied 
omission to any discreditable jealousy 
on the part of the Mantuan; but it 
would have been better had he acted 
otherwise. Concerning the general 
tenor of the following outburst on the 
shores of the Adriatic, while Virgil’s 
galley sunk*below the horizon, it will 
be seen, that his passionate altacliment 
leads him into an invective against the 
shipping interest, which I do not seek 
to justify. 
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Ode III.—To the Ship beahino Virgil to Greece. 

** Sic te diva potens,” &o. 

I. 

May Love’s own planet guide tliee o’er the wave ! 
Brightly alofit 

Helen’s star-brother’s twinkling, 

And Eolus chain all his children, save 
A west-wind soft 
Thy liquid pathway wrinkling, 

Galley ! to whom we trust, on thy parole, 

Our Virgil, —mark 
Thou bear him in thy bosom 
Safe to the land of Greece ; for half my soul, 

O gallant bark ! 

Were lost if I should lose him. 

II. 

A breast of bronze full sure, and ribs of oak, 

Were his who first 
Defied the tempest-demon; 

Dared in a fragile skiff the blast provoke, 

And boldly burst 
Forth on the deep a Seaman ! 

Whom no conflicting hurricanes could daunt, 

Nor Hokeas chill, 

Nor weeping IIyads sadden. 

E’en on yon gulf, whose lord, the loud Levant, 

Can calm at will, 

Or to wild frenzy madden. 

III. 

What dismal form must Death put on for him 
Whose cold eye mocks 
The dark deep’s huge indwellers ! 

Who calm athwart the billows sees the grim 
Ceraunian rocks, 

Of wail and wo tale-tellers ! — 

Though Providence poured out its ocean-flood, 

\V hose broad expanse 
Might land from land dissever, 

Careering o'er the waters, Man withstood 
Jove’s ordinance 
With impious endeavour. 


IV, 

The human breast, with bold aspirings fraught, 
Throbs thus unawed, 

Untamed, and unquiescent. 

Fire from the skies a son of Japhet brought. 

And, fatal fraud ! 

Made earth a guilty present. 

Scarce was &he spark snatch’d from the bright abode, 
When round us straight 
A ghastly phalanx thickened, 

Fever and Pahi/ ; and grim Death, who strode 
With tardy gait 

Far off,—his coming quickened ! 


[July, 
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V. 

Wafted on daring art’s fictitious plume 
llie Cretan rose. 

And waved his wizzard pinions; 

Downwards Alcides pierced the realms of gloom, 
Where darkly flows , 

Styx, through the dead’s dominions. 

Naught IS beyond our reach, beyond our scope, 
And heaven’s high laws 
Still fail to keep us under; 

Ilow can our unreposing malice hope 

Respite or pause • 

From Jove’s aventiiuK thunder ? 


The tone of tender melancholy which 
pervades ail his dreams of earthly hap¬ 
piness — the constant recurrence of al¬ 
lusions to Death, which startle us in 
his gayest and apparently most careless 
strains, is a very distinguishing feature 


of the poet’s state of mind. There 
something here beyond what appears 
on the surface. The skull So ostenta¬ 
tiously displayed at the banquets of 
Egypt had us mystery. , 


Ode IV. 



“ Solvitur acris hyems.” 


I. 


Now Winter melts beneath 
Spring’s genial breath, 
And Zephyr 
Back to the water yields 
The stranded bark—back to the 
The stabled heifer — 

And the gay rural scene 
The sheplierd’s foot can wean, 
Forth from his homely hearth, to 
the meadows green. 


Solvitur acris hicms 
tJrata vice 
Veris et Favoni; 
Trahuntque siccas 
fields Machina; carinas: 

Ac neque jam stabulis 
Gaudet pecus, 
Ant arator igni; 
tread Nec prata canis 

Albicant pruinis. 



II. 


Now Venus loves to group 
Her merry troop 
Of maidens, 

Who, while the moon peeps out, 
Dance with the Graces round about 
Their queen in cadence; 

While far, ’mid fire and noise, 
Vulcan his forge employs, 

Where Ctci.ops grim aloft their ponder¬ 
ous sledges poise. 


Jam Cytherea chores 
Ducit Venus, 
Imminenle Luiia; 
Junctaeque Nymphis 
Gratiae decentes 
Alteriio terram 

Quatiunt pede, 

Dum graves Cyclopuni 
Vulcanus ardens 
Unt ofiicinas. 


III. 


III. 


Now maids, with myrtle-bough, 
Garland their brow — 

Each forehead 

Sliining with flowTets deck’d ; 

While the glad earth, by frost uncheck'-d, 
Buds out all florid;— 

Now let the knife devote, 

In some still grove remote, 

A victim-lamb to Faun ; or, should lie 
list, a goat. 

VOL. XIV. NO. LXXfX. 


Nunc decet aut viridi 
Nitidum caput 
Impedire myrto, 

Aut flore, terrae 

Queift ferunt solutae. 
Nunc et in umbrosis 
Fauno decet 
Iinmolare lucis, 

Seu poscat, agnfi, 

Sive malit, hsedp. 
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IV. 


[July, 


IV. 

Death’s undiscerning foot 
Knocks at the hut ; 

The lowly 

- As the most princely gate. 

O fovoured friend ! on life’s brief date 
To ccJunt were folly*; 

Soon shall, in vapours dark, 
Quenched be thy vital spark, 

And thou, a silent ghost, for Pluto’s land 
embark. 

^ V. 

Where at no gay repast, 

By dice’s cast 
* chosen, 

Wine-laws shall thou enforce, 

But weep o’er joy and love’s warm source 
For ever frozen; 

And tender Lvdia lost, 

Of all the town tlie toast, 

Who then, when thou art gone, will fire 
all bosoms most! 


Pallida mors cequo 
Pulsat pede 
Pauperum tabernas, 
Regutnque turres. 

O beate Sesti, 

Vitffi sumina brevis 
Spem nos vetat 
Inchoare longam. 
Jam te premet nox, 
Fabulaeque Manes, 


V. 

Et domus exilis 
PI u Ionia: 

Quo simul means, 
Nec regna vini 
Sortiere tails; 

Nec teneram Lydiani 
Mirabere, 

Qui\ caiet juvcnlus 
Nunc omnis, et tunc 
Magis incalebit. 


In the following lines to Pyrrha we 
hav'e set before us a Roman lady’s bou¬ 
doir, sketched a la Watteau. Female 
fickleness was, among the Greeks, a 
subject deemed inexhaustible. Horace 
has contrived' to say much thereanent 
throughout his volume ; but the matter 
seems to be as fresh as ever among the 
moderns.— It has, no doubt, given 
great edification to Mr. Poynder to 


observe that the practice alluded to, 
towards the closing verses, of hanging 
up what IS called an ex voto ” in the 
temples, still prevails along the shores 
of the Mediterranean. For that matter, 
any Cockney, by proceeding only as 
far as Boulogne sur Mer, may find 
evidence of this classic heathenhm in 
full vogue among the Gallic fisher¬ 
men. 


Ode V.— Pyiirha’s Inconstancy. 


Quis multii gracilis te puer in rosh.” 

1. 


I. 


Pyrrha, who now, mayhap, 

Pours on thy perfumed lap, 

With rosy wreath, fair youth, his fond addresses ? 
Beneath thy charming grot, 

For whom, in gay love-knot, 

Playfully dost thou bind thy yellow tresses? 

II. 


Quis mult^ gracilis 
Te puer in rosu 
Perfusus liquidis 
Urget odoribus 
Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro ? 
Cui flavam religas comam, 

II. 


So simple in thy neatness ! 

Alas ! that so much sweetness 
Should ever prove tiie prelude of deception ! 
Must he bewail too late 
His sadly altered fate, 

Chilled by a bleak tempestuous reception, 

III. 

Who now, to fondfiess prone, 

Deeming thee all his own, 

Revels in a long dream of future favour; 

So bright thy beauty glows, 

Still fascinating those 

Wbg have not learnt how apt thou art to waver. 


Simplex mundiliis ? 

Heu! qiioties fidem 
Mutatosque Deos 
Flebit, et aspera 
Nigris aequora ventis 
Emirabitur insolens, 

III. 

Qui nunc te fruiUir 
Credulus aure^; 
Qui semper vacuam, 
Semper amabilem 
Sperat, nescius aurse 
Fallacis! Miseri, quibus 
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IV. 



1 the false tight forswear, 

A shipwreck'd mariner, 

Who hangs the painted story of his suffering 
Aloft o’er Neptune’s shrine; 

There shall 1 hang up mine, 

And of my dripping robes the votive offering! 


Intentata nites t 
Me tabula sacer 
Votiv^ paries 
Indicat uvida 
^uspendisse yotenti 
Vestimenta marls Deo. 


The naval rencontres off Actium, 
Lepanto, and Trafalgar, offer in Eu¬ 
ropean history three gigantic “ land¬ 
marks," such as no three battle-plains 
ashore can readily furnish: but the * 
very magnitude of each maritime event 
has probably deterred shrewd poets 
from grappling with what they de¬ 
spaired to board successfully. Our 
- Dibdin’s dithyraiTibic, 

*Twas in Trafalgar baif 
We saw the Frenchman layf' 

as well as the V^enetian carzellelta, 

** Cantiam tutti allegratnentef* 
were, no doubt, good enough for the 
watermen of the Thames and the gon- 
doleers of the Gulf. But when the 


Roman admiral begged trom Horace 
an ode, emblazoning the defeat of the 
combined fleets of Aptony and Cleo¬ 
patra, it required much tact and ability 
to eschew the perilous attempt. The 
following effort shews how he got out 
of the scrape. The only parallel ifl- 
stance of clever avoidance we remem¬ 
ber, occurred when the great Conde 
offered a thousand ducats for the best 
poem on his campaign of Rocroi. A 
Gascon carried the prize by this auda¬ 
cious outburst: 

** Pour cel6brer tant do hauts fails, 

Tant de combats, et tant de gloire, 
Mille ecus ! Parbleu ! Mille ecusI 
Ce n*est qu’un sou par victoire." 


Ode VI. 

Scribens Vario,” &c. 

I. 


Acjuippa ! seek a loftier bard ; nor ask 
Horace to twine in songs 
The double wreath, due to a victor’s casque 
From land and ocean: such Homeric task 
To Varius belongs. 

TI. 

Our low*ly lyre no fitting music hath, 

And in despair dismisses 
The epic splendours of “Achilles' wrath," 
Or the “ dread line of Pelops," or the “ path 
Of billow-borne Ulysses." 


III. 

The record of the deeds at Actium wrought 
So far transcends our talent — 

Vain were the wish ! wild the presumptuous thought! 
To sing liow Ca;sar, how Agrippa fought — 

Both foremost ’mid the gallant! 

IV. 

The God of War in adamantine mail; 

Meryon, gaunt and grim; • 

Pallas in aid ; while Troy’s batallions quail, 

Scared by the lance of Diomed . . . must fail 
To figure in our hymn. 


* See Songs of Itoly,” apvd nb$, voL xi, p. 266.—0. Y. 
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V. 

Ours is the banquet-song*s light-hearted strain, 
Roses our only laurel^ 

The progress of a love-suit our campaign, 

Our only scars the gashes that remain 
Wheq romping lovers quarrel. 


Deprecating the mania for foreign 
residence, which hurried off then (as 
it does now) estimable citizens from a 
far more reputable sojourn in their 
native country-vKlas, the poet exhorts 


Plancus to give up his project of re¬ 
tiring into Greece (from the displeasure 
of Augustus), to continue in the service 
of the state, and, above all, to stick to 
the bottle. 


i 

Ode VIL—^To Munatius Plancus. 
Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon/* 


1 . 

Rhodes, Ephesus, or Mitylene, 

Or Thessaly’s feir valley, 

Or Corinth, placed two gulfs atween, 
Delphi, or Thebes, suggest the scene 
Where some would choose to dally; 
Others in praise of Athens launch, 

And poets lyric 

Grace, with Minerva’s olive-branch 
Their panegyric. 

ri. 

To Juno’s city some would roam ■— 
Argos — of steeds productive; 

In rich Mycen^ make their home, 

Or find Larissa pleasantsome, 

Or Sparta deem seductive; 

Me Tibur’s grove charms more than all 
The brook’s bright bosom, 

And o’er loud Anio’s waterfall 
Fruit-trees in blossom. 


III. 

Plancus 1 do blasts for ever sweep 
Athwart the welkin rancoured ? 

Friend I do the clouds for ever weep ? — 
Then cheer thee! and thy sorrows deep 
Drown in a flowing tankard ; 

Whether “ the camp 1 the field 1 the sword I” 
Be still thy motto, 

Or Tibur to thy choice afford 
A sheltered grotto. 

IV. 

When Teucer from his father’s frown 
For exile parted, 

Wreathing his brow with poplar-crown, 

In wine* he bade bis comrades drown 
Their woes light-hearted; 

And thus he cried, Whate’er betide, 

Hope shall not leave me ; 

The home a &ther hath denied 
Let Fortune give me I 
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V. 

Who doubts or dreads if Teucer lead ? 

Hath not Apollo 
A new-found Salamis decreedi 
Old Fatherland shall supersede ? 

Then fearless follow. • 

Ye who could bear tea years your share 
Of toil and slaughter, 

Drink! for our sail to-morrow’s gale 
Wafts o’er the water. 


The old tune of “Peas upon a 
trencherhas been adapted to “The 
time I’ve lost in wooing,” by Tom 
Moore. Mr. Cazalbs, of the As$emblee 
Natiomlef has given a French version 
of the immortal original. Ex. gr ,: 

** Garmon, apportez moi, moi, 

Des poia, des petite pois, pois : 


' Ah, quel plaisir! quyn^je lea Tois 
Sur Tasaiette de boia, ooia,” &o. &c. 

I hope there is no profanation in ar¬ 
ranging an ode of Horace to the same 
fascinating tune.—The diary of a Itt)- 
man man of fashion can be easily made 
up from the elements of daily occupa¬ 
tion, supplied by the following: 


Ode VIII. 


I. 


Lydia, die per omaea,” &c. 

I • 


Enchanting Lydia ! prithee, 

By all the gods that see thee, 

Pray tell me this; Must Sybaris 
Perish, enamoured with lliee 'f 
Lo! wrapt as in a trance, he 
W'hose hardy youth could fancy 
Each manly feat, dieads dust and heat, 
AH through thy necromancy! 


Lydia, die per omnes 
Te Deos oro, 
Sybarim 

Cur properas amando, 
Perdere ? cur apricum 
Oderit campum, 
Patiens < 

Pulveris atque Solis? 



Why rides he never, tell us, 
Accoutred like his fellows. 

For curb and whip, and horsemanship, 
And martial bearing zealous ? 

Why hangs he back, demurrent 
To breast the Tiber’s current, 

From wrestlers’ oil, as from the coil 
Of poisonous snake, abhorrent ? 


Cur neque militaris 
Inter aequales 
Equitat? 

Gallica nec lupatis 
Temperat ora frsenis? 
Cur timet fiavum 
Tiberim 

Tangere ? cur olivum 


III. 



No more with iron rigour 
Rude armour-marks disfigure 
His pliant limbs; but languor dims 
His eye and wastes his vigour. 
Gone is the youth’s ambition 
To give the lance emission, 

Or hurl adroit the circling quoit 
In gallant competition. 


Sanguine viperino 
Cautius vital ? 
Neque jam 
Livida gestat armis 
Brachia, sspe disco, 
Saepe trails finem 
Jaculo 

Nobilis expedito ? 


IV. 

And his embowered retreat is 
Like where the Son of Thetis 
Lurked undivulged, while he indulged 
A mother’s soft entreaties, 

Robed as a Grecian girl, 

^st soldier-hke apparel 
Might raise a flame, and his kindling frame 
Through the ranks of slaughter whirl. 


IV. 

Quid latet, ut marinas 
Filjum dicunt 
Thetidis, 

Sub lachrymosa Trojae 
Funera, ne virilis 
Cultus in caedem, et 
Lycias 

Proriperet catervas. 
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To relisb the niotii ode, the reader 
must figure to himself the hunting-box 
of a young Roman, some miles from 
Rome, with a distant view of the 


Mediterranean in front; Mount $oract6 
far off on the right; a tall cypress 
grove on the left, backed by the ridge 
of Apennines. 


Ode IX. 

< 

Vides ut altfl stet nive condidum 
Soracte/’ &c. 


VEHSIO PROUTICA. 


See how the winter blanches 
' Souactay's giant brow ! 

Hear how the forest-branches 
Groan for the weight of snow ! 
While the fix'd ice impanels 
Rivers within their channels. 

' II. 

Out with the frost! exjiel her ! 

Pile up the fuel-block, 

And from thy hoary cellar 
Produce a Sabtne crock : 
OTualiarck! remember 
It count a fourth December. 

0 

in. 

Give to tha gods the guidance 
Of earth’s anangements. List! 
The blasts at their high biddance 
From the vex’d deep desist. 

Nor ’mid the cypres.s riot; 

And the old elms are quiet. 

IV. 

Enjoy, without foreboding. 

Life as the moments run ; 

Away with Care corroding, 

Youth of my soul! nor shun 
Love, for whose smile thou’rt suited; 
And ’mid the dancers foot it. 

V. 

While youth's hour lasts, beguile it; 

Follow the field, the camp, 

Each manly sport, till twilight 
Brings on the vesper-lamp; 

Then let thy loved one lisp her 
Fond feelings in a whisper. 

VI. 

Or in a nook hide furtive, 

Till by her laugh betrayed, 

And drawn, with struggle sportive, 
Forth from her ambuscacfe; 
Bracelet or rmg th’ offender 
In forfeit sweet surrender I 


IRAnUTTA DAt (J IROAMO. 

I. 

I’edi tu di neve in copia 
II Sorattc omai canuto 
Vedi come crollan gli alberi 
Sotto al peso ; e 'I gelo aculo 
Come ni fiumi tra le sponde 
Fa indurar le liquid onde. 

IT. 

Sciogli '1 freddo con man prodiga 
Rifornendo, O Tahaiico ! 

Legm al foco ; e piii del .solito 
A spillar non esser parco 
Da orecchiulo orcio Subitto, 

Di qualtr’anni ’I pretto vino. 

III. 

Sien del reslo i numi gli arbitri 
C’ ove avran d’ Austro e di Borea 
Abatlulo il fervid impeto 
Per la vasla arena cquorea 
Ne i cipressi urlo neinico 
Scuolera, ne 1’ orno antico. 

IV. 

Cib indagar fuggi sollecito 
Che avvenir doman dovrii; 
Guigni a lucro il di die reduce 
La Fortuna a te darh 
Ne sprezzar ne’ tuoi fresc’ anni 
Le carole e dolci affanni. 

V. 

Sin che lunga da le vegeto 
Sta canuta eta importuna 
Cam pi e piazze ti riveggano; 

E fidele quando imbruna 
T’ abbia 1' ora che li appella 
A ronzar con la tua beila. 

VI. 

Or e caro quel sorridere 
Scopritor della fanciulla 
Che in un angolo internandosi 
A celarsi si trastulla 
Ed al finto suo ritegno 
Trar d’armilla o anello tl pegno. 
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The subsequent morceau is not given 
in the usual printed editions of our poet: 
even the MSS. omit it, except the Vati^ 


can Codex, I myself have no hesitation 
as to its genuineness, tliough Burns has 
saved me the trouble of translation. 


Ode X. 


Virent ai undines.”—“ Green grow tlife rashes, O !”• 


I. 


I. 


There’s naught but care on every ban’, 

In every liour that passes, O ! 

What signifies the life of man, 

An' 'twere not for the lasses, O! 

Green grow the rashes^ O ! • 

Green grow the rashes, O ! 

The sweetest hours that e’er I spent, 
Were spent amang the lasses, O ! 


Curse corrodunt Urbem, Rus, 

£t sapientiira cellulas, 

Nec vit^ vellem fruF^s 
Ni foret ob puetlttras — 

V'irent arundines! 

At me tenellulas 
Taedet horarum nisi queis * 
Inter fui puellulas! 



The warly race may riches chase, 

And riches still may flee them, O ! 

And when at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne'er enjoy them, O I 
Green grow the rashes, O ! 

Green grow the rashes, O ! 

The sweetest hours tliat e’er I spent. 
Were s[>eiit amang the lasses, O ! 


Diviiias avavo dem, * 

Insudet auri cumulo, 

Quairat quocumque modo rem, 
Inops abibit tumulo. 

Virent arundines! 

At me tenellulas 
T®det horarum nisi queis 
Inter fui puellulas! 


HI. 


III. 


Give me a canny hour at e'en, 

My arms about my deary, O! 

Then warly cares and warly men 
May all gang tapsalleery, O ! 

Green grow the rashes, O ! 

Green grow the rashes, O ! 

The sweetest hours that e’er I spent, 
Were spent amang the lasses, O 1 


Ciim Sol obscurat spicute. 

Mi bracliio tunc niveo, 
Slnngente, fit, amiculfi., 

Kerum dulcis oblivio! 

Virent arundines! 

At me tenellulas 
Taedet horarum nisi queis 
Inter fui puellulas! 


IV. 


IV. 


For ye sae douce ye sneer at this, 

Ye’re naught but senseless asses, O ! 

Tlie wisest man tiie wailcl e'er saw, 

He dearly loved tlie lasses, 0 ! 

Green grow the rashes, O ! 

Green grow tlie raslies, O ! 

The sweetest hours that e’er I spent. 
Were spent amang the lasses, O! 


Num dices contracanum grex! 

An fuit vir sagacior 
Quam Solomon ? aut unquam rex 
In virgines salacior? 

Virent arundines! 

At me tenellulas 
Taedet horarum nisLqueis 
Inter fui puellulas! 



Dame Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest wark, she classes, O ! 

Her prentice ban* she tried on man, 

And then she made the lasses, O! 

Green grow the rashes, O ! 

Green grow the rashes, O ! 

The sweetest hours that e'er I spent, 
Were spent amang the lasses, O ! 


Quas cum de terrae vasculo 
Natura finxit bellulas, 
Tentavit maniim inasculo 
Formavit tunc puellulas. 
^Virent arundines! 

At me lenelluLis, 
Tsedet horarum nisi queis 
Inter fui puellulas! 
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** It is very provoking,*' exclaimed Mr. 
Foster, flinging down the newspaper, 
and swallowing tlie contents of his tea¬ 
cup w'lth an indignant gulp,—“ it cer¬ 
tainly is very provoking!*’ 

“ Wiiat has distressed you, Charles 
demanded Mrs. Foster, 

The gentl^Httn pushed his breakfast 
apparatus fr^ before him, as if pre¬ 
paring a clear held for the course of his 
complaints,— rested his folded arms 
tjpon the table, and, fixing Ins eyes 
upon his wife, replied, with an air 
and look of infinite dejection, “ I am 
grieved to the heart's quick 1 I cannot 
bear to think upon that deficiency in 
all the higher powers of intellect winch 
is evinced by every one of our child¬ 
ren.” 

“ If that’s your only cause of dis¬ 
tress, my dear, I confess myself inca¬ 
pable of affording you any sympathy.” 

“ I did not expect any, my dear; I 
have been long aware of ijie little 
value you attach to the gift of genius.'* 

“ I am quite sensible that a certain 
something which is called genius is the 
idol set up by the good people of the 
nineteenth century, as the object of 
their preposteious adoration; but it’s 
impossible for me to regret the absence 
of this quality in my family,—for 1 am 
not quite certain that I comprehend 
what it IS.” 

“ Not comprehend it! Nonsen'^e, 
wife! Did you never read my ne¬ 
phew’s splendid description of it ?” 

“ Not that I recollect. Where is it 
to be found 

“ It is one of the very finest passages 
in Augustus’s romance of * Scrape- 
grave, the Body-snatcher.’” 

“ Oh! — then I’ve never seen it.” 

My nephew’s words,” said Mr. 
Foster,— and he began to recite with 
that peculiar manner, between bad 
chanting and execrable reading, which 
constitutes one of the peculiarities of 
the intensity school,—“ My nephew’s 
words are, ‘ Genius is that living 
energy, that supernal touch, that quick 
sensibility of soul, which is the exclu¬ 
sive endowment of the highest order 
of our species: it is that intuitive sense 
which catches at a glance the spi¬ 
rit and the j^sence of all external ob¬ 
jects; it is mi brightening and magni- 
fying power of the intellectual vision 


by which all things that are great and 
beautiful in nature are exhibited as in¬ 
finitely more great and beautiful than 
they appear to the eyes of ordinary 
men ; it is that rapid action of the 
imagination which apprehends the si¬ 
milarity subsisting between objects the 
most essentially dissimilar, and which 
collects, compares, and combines, in an 
instant, ideas the most incongruous and 
remote; it is that ethereal fire which, 
kindling all the faculties of the living 
man, imparts to every thought the 
glow of enthusiasm, and to every emo¬ 
tion a thrill of poetic passion ; it is that 
restless and ever-soaring aspiration of 
the soul, to which insignificance is in¬ 
tolerable— which pines for distinction 
as the necessary pabulum of existence 
—and which is incapable of all lepose 
or contentation while there remains a 
competitor unsurpassed, a difticuliy 
unconquered, or a single point of am¬ 
bition unachieved,’ ” 

Whether this w’as or was not de¬ 
signed to be the conclusion of the quo¬ 
tation cannot be determined; for, as 
either the breath or the memory of the 
reciter here failed him, Mrs. Foster 
took advantage of the o|)porlunity to 
reply, “ My notions on the subject are 
quite as vague and dark as ever. Your 
nephew’s elaborate description has not 
assisted me in tlie least; but, as far as 
1 can make it out, this liighly popular 
quality may be regarded as the result 
of a strong tendency to madness, acted 
upon by an inordinate degree of self¬ 
ishness and vanity. If tins be genius, 
I am heartily rejoiced that neither 
Charles, nor John, nor Emma, have 
any pretensions to so very unamiable 
and perilous a distinction. And, at all 
events, my love, blessed as they are 
with good sense, good hearts, good 
principles, good health, good tempei*s, 
and extremely good looks, I must think 
their parents have every reason to be 
content.” 

“ Content! Is tliere any one of 
them likely to become known in the 
world ? They have no spirit, no am¬ 
bition, no thirst for celebrity, Mrs. 
Foster.” 

I 

I am very sorry, my dear, our poor 
children should 1^ deficient in any 
quality that might render them more 
deserving your estimation; but, pray, 
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don’t call me Mrs. Foster, as if it was 
my fault.” 

“ As to Charles,” continued her hus¬ 
band, he’ll live and die here at the 
Hall,as firtnly fixed to the estate as the 
old yew-tree—a mere country squire.” 
- “ Fulfilling every duty of his sta¬ 
tion : an active magistrate,an indul^rent 
landlord, and beloved by every being 
that knows him.” 

“ John,” resumed her husband, “ will 
slumber away the flower of his days in 
his uncle’s curacy, and never attain, 
nor endeavour to attain, another step 
in his profession.” 

Till, in the due course of years, he 
becomes that uncle’s successor,” 

“ And, as for Emma,” continued 
Mr. Foster, without deigning to offer 
any reply to his lady’s parenthetical in¬ 
terruptions,—“as for Emma-” 

“ Why I what can you possibly have 
to allege against Emma V 

“ Allege 1 Oh, nothing to allege ; 
but-” 

“ Surely, Mr. Foster, you would 
never wish to see our dear, timid, 
affectionate, beautiful girl jostling her 
way among that miserable crowd who 
are engaged in the vulgar and debasing 
quest of notoriety ?” 

“ I do not know but e\'en in a wo¬ 
man celebrity may be a very valuable 
acquisition. I can’t see what there is 
either vulgar or debasing in the pur¬ 
suit of it. Her cousin Julia is a very 
distinguished person.” 

“ Her cousin Julia ! Now I per¬ 
ceive the origin of these unfavourable 
animadversions on our children. You 
have been comparing our family with 
your sister’s. What has occurred this 
morning to put the Seymours into 
your head ?” 

“ This newspaper,” replied Mr. 
Foster, taking up the Momhig Ueruldy 
which he had before laid down. “ 1 
find in to-day’s paper every one of my 
sister Seymour’s children the hero of a 
separate laudatory paragraph.—It will 
be long enough before ariy one of their 
cousins will arrive at so honourable a 
notice.” 

The honour of the notice must 
depend on the nature of it. All pub¬ 
licity is not respectable fiime. But let 
me hear.” 

“ Well, then, first,” rejoined Mr. 
Foster, “ here’s an extract from the 
Court Journal relating to my niece:— 
‘We are assured that the new song, 
‘ Could no remembrance bind you?’ 


which is now so great a favourite at ail 
the more distinguished soirUi musicales 
of the present season, was both written 
and composed by that newly risen and 
exquisitely bright Star of the fashion¬ 
able hemisphere. Miss Seymour, the 
daughter of Charles Seymour, Esq., 
of Harley Street, and of Turnip-hoe 
Court, Suffolk.’” 

“ So much for Julia! What does 
your next paragraph contain?” 

“ It’s very short, and^i^ncerns my 
eldest nephew:—‘ It is understood in 
•the higher political circles, that Mr. , 
Aithur Seymour, the eminently en¬ 
dowed member forWhigborough, whose# 
thrilling remonstrance on the wrongs 
of Poland lately produced so electric 
an impression on the House of Com¬ 
mons and the country, will^be speedily 
called upon to afford the aid of bis 
commanding talents to the present ad¬ 
ministration, in some leading official 
situation.’ ” 

“ On what authority is this sur¬ 
mised ?” 

“ It is extracted from an evening 
paper.” , 

“ Well! I shall be extremely glad to 
hear the propiiecy has worked its own 
accomplishment—as is, peihaps, in¬ 
tended. But, though last, not least, 
what say they of your younger ne¬ 
phew ?” 

“ What say they ! Hear! It is an 
advertisement:—‘ Early in the ensuing 
week will be published, ‘ Tschulosb- 
nikoffe, the Sea-Otter Hunter of the 
Aleutian Islands/ a romance in 3 vols. 
octavo, by Augustus Lyttleton Sey¬ 
mour, Esq;’ and the announcement is 
followed by extracts from the notices 
of several periodical publications, all 
of the most flattering description,” 

“ 1 beg your pardon ; but did you 
not say the work was still unpublished ? 
If such is the case, how can these 
critics know any thing about its merits?” 

“ The works of eminently popular 
authors, like my nephew, are always in 
the hands of the reviewers before the 
rest of the world are admitted to a 
sight of them.” 

“ But does not the advertising these 
commendations by a parcel of anony¬ 
mous critic% on an unpublished work 
look excessively like a puff?” 

“ Really, Mrs. Foster, I am quite 
ashamed of you! If you even allow 
yourself to entertain so ungenerous a 
suspicion of your nephew, can you for a 
moment suppose that one of the prin- 
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cipal publishing houses in London 
would condescend to the meanness of 
puffing a novel in which they have an 
interest?’* 

1 really cannot tell. So many un¬ 
accountable things pass before my 
eyes every day, that I don\ know what 
to suppose.** 

I could not have believed this of 
yout Anne!*' 

“ Believed what, my dear?” 

That y^ur maternal partialities 
should have rendered you so unjust. 

^ You seem to be quite envious of the* 
Seymours.** 

«, “Envious! my dear Charles ! Y'ou 
will think me very stupid ; but I don’t 
see any superiority they possess to ex¬ 
cite my envy,** 

“ Not any superiority ! Absurd !'* 

“ There are higher, more valuable, 
more useful, far more admirable, qua¬ 
lities, Mr, Foster, than those which 
obtain distinction in society, or afford 
subject for newspaper panegyric; and, 
as long as my own children possess 
the virtues and the talents whicli make 
them dear at home, and tl^eir home 
dear to them, I am quite willing to 
dispense with the accomplishments 
which might render them attractive to 
strangers. I am not only a most firm 
believer in the good old saying, ‘ All is 
7iot gold that glitters f but believe that 
that which is really gold is apt to glit¬ 
ter very little.— But w'e may argue the 
matter for ever, and neither of us suc¬ 
ceed in convincing the other.—Your 
sister has invited you to London every 
spring these ten years. As an act of 
justice to your own children, do this 
year accept her invitation. Make your¬ 
self acquainted with her family as they 
are at home, in the dishabille of their 
characters and manners; and do not 
be content with taking your opinion 
from others, who have only seen them 
by an artificial light, and amid the 
scenic decorations of London society, 
while engaged in acting up to the 
parts which they have thought proper 
to assume on the stage of that enor¬ 
mous theatre. 1 have little doubt 
about the event of your visit. But 1 
depend on your keeping a full and 
impartial journal of all yqu hear and 
see; that, if the home of the Seymours 
should prove happier than our own, we 
may learn in what particular they have 
the advantage of us, and endeavour to 
resemble them ; or if, as 1 strongly 
suspect, the contrary should prove to 


[July, 

be the case, you may possess a per* 
manent record, of which the occasional 
reperusal may serve to dissipate any 
feelings of dissatisfaction which may 
chance hereafter to suggest themselves." 

Mr. Foster earnestly protested against 
this scheme. “ He really was not at 
all, on the whole, dissatisfied with his 
family. To be sure, he could not 
help thinking that his sister was for-^ 
tunate, extremely fortunate, in her 
children; but still his own, if not par¬ 
ticularly talented, were, he was bound 
to confess, very good and amiable; 
and, if he had no cause to be proud, 
he had certainly no reason to com¬ 
plain. There was no necessity what¬ 
ever for his making the experimental 
journey. Besides, he hated London; 
he had not been there for years; he 
had withdrawn his name from both 
his clubs. What was he to do with 
himself there ? And then his sister 
would be so surprised at seeing him.** 
As none of those objections appeared 
insuperable, Mrs. Foster persisted in 
urging the adoption of her plan ; and, 
after a little, gentle, sentimental resist¬ 
ance, her iuishand's vi^it to the •Sey¬ 
mours was definitively fixed. 

This unexpected scheme of Mr. 
Foster, the all-important centre of the 
quiet circle in which he lived, was the 
cause of no inconsiderable excitement. 
Ills family, neighbours, tenants, do¬ 
mestics—all were in commotion. The 
young squire and Mr. John were fre¬ 
quently absent from the Hall, and oc¬ 
casionally for months together; but the 
departure of the squire himself had al¬ 
ways been an extraordinary, and, of 
late years, had been an unprecedented 
occurrence. Jtwas a measure in the 
conduct of which ail the influential 
members of the establishment, from 
Mrs. Foster to the old butler, were so 
utterly inexperienced, that every cir¬ 
cumstance, from the mode of making 
the journey to the most minute details 
of his wardrobe, afforded subject of 
serious deliberation and discussion. 
The preparations, however, were at 
length completed. The day, or rather 
night, of departure was fixed ; the 
place was taken in the “ Land’s End 
Highflyer,’* a blood-colonred, reckless 
vehicle, which professed to go three 
miles an hour faster than the mail; 
the neighbours bad received and paid 
their parting calls; the final directions 
had been given to the steward; and 
Mr. Foster, with his courage screwed 
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up to the sticking-place of encounter¬ 
ing, for the ensuing night and day, aU 
the many perils and discomforts to 
which a close-packed sUige-coach pass¬ 
enger, travelling at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour, is obnoxious, was 
standing with his back to the fire, and 
his wife and children round him, en¬ 
cased in his strapped and caped great¬ 
coat, and swallowing, as a viaticum, 
his last strong cup of coffee. “ The 
Highflyer,’' in its course towards the 
metropolis, rushed midnightly, swift as 
a blast of its own bugle, through a vil¬ 
lage about nine miles distant, where 
our traveller was to be taken up. As 
the almanac declared it to be June, 
though the thermometer indicated De¬ 
cember, Mr. Foster, in whose breast the 
hardy spirit of adventure had received 
a sudden resuscitation, disdained the 
luxury of a close carriage, and deter¬ 
mined on being conveyed thither in 
the gig. As the moment of separation 
drew near, the family circle narrowed 
its circumference. Mrs. Foster, in¬ 
deed, hung somewhat back, as if willing 
to allow her children an unencumbered 
field 4or the indulgence of their filial 
feelings; each of whom pressed round 
theirfathei’jand most eloquently evinced 
their legret at parting from him, by 
such little offices of consideiate affec¬ 
tion as raigiit promote the comfort or 
relieve theweansomcness ofiiisjourney. 

‘‘ You had better allow me, father,” 
said John, the so-iittle-thought-of 
curate, “ to put this book in your 
pocket; it’s very small, and will be no 
inconvenience : it’s the ‘ Johnsoniana,' 
a collection of extracts from Dr. John¬ 
son’s convcisation and writings, which 
J have very often found a most agree¬ 
able travelling companion.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, John,” 
replied Mr. Foster, as he arranged the 
volume more to his mind in the pocket 
which his son had slipped it into; 
“ thank you ! But 1 shall be late; it’s 
Jsurely time for me to be moving.’' 

Stop one moment, papa!” cried 
Kinma, “ let me put you on this com¬ 
forter before you leave us; you will 
certainly want it on your journey: the 
nights are very cold, and I have knit¬ 
ted it on purpose for you.” 

. ‘‘You are very good, my love; I 
am much obliged to you,” answered 
her father; and, as the beautiful girl 
armoged the ample and richly coloured 
kerchief about his neck, lie impressed a 
partingkiss upon her forehead withatear 


trembling in his eye: but a little spirit 
of conjugal contradiction prevented his 
exhibiting any sign of tenderness before 
his wife, which might mark his sense of 
his children's merits; and, twinkling 
away the obtiusive rheum, he quitted 
the fireside, ^nd hastened through the 
hall, exclaiming, with the bustling 
manner of one whom time was most 
urgently pressing forward,—“ Good 
bye, good bye to you all; 1 must be 
going. Where's the gig? Oh, it's 
at the door. There—there—shake 
hands ! Is every thing in ? — But, ^ 
hey-day! where’s the groom to drive 
me to Saltash?” • 

“ Every thing is ready,” replied 
Charles; “ but we shall not want the 
groom. I am going to drive you, 
father.” ^ 

“ No, no, Charles; there is really 
no occasion for that: you must not 
think of such a thing. Taking you 
from home—keeping you out at this 
time of night—it is really quite-’’ 

The remainder of Mr, Foster’s re¬ 
monstrance was lost in low, murmuring, 
unintelligible sounds; but, as he set¬ 
tled himself in the gig by his son's 
side, and kissed his hand to John and 
Emma, who lingered in the coid moon¬ 
shine of the portico, watching his de¬ 
parture, a veiy sharp twinge of con¬ 
science reproached him for the injust^ 
ice of having allowed Ins mind to 
harbour any feelings of dissatisfaction 
towards children, all of whom, by the 
least as by the most important action of 
their lives, so clearly shewed that they, 
on the contrary, were heartily well 
satisfied with tlieir father. 

“ It is a very disagreeable thing, 
Charles,” said Mr. Foster, after a 
pause, “ tins going away from home. I 
wish 1 had not engaged myself to your 
aunt; but she has invited me so often, 
and pressed me so earnestly, that it 
was quite impossible to postpone my 
visit any longer.” 

“ Though 1 most heartily wish you 
may like your excursion, and have no 
doubt you will,” replied his son, “ I 
am glad you regret leaving us, father; 
because it makes me hope we shall see 
you the sooner back again.” 

The nin^ miles were speedily ac¬ 
complished ; and Charles, after de¬ 
positing his father, with his back to the 
horses, in a snug corner of the “ High- 
* flyer,” relumed at a good round trot to 
report progress at the Hall; while 
Mr. Foster, having swung his hat from 
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the roof of the coach, tied his seal-skin 
travelling-cap under his chin, buttoned 
his great-coat over his chest, and com¬ 
post himself to dose through as many 
of the first dark stages as he could, was 
gallopped away with to the metro¬ 
polis. * ^ 

MK. Foster’s journal. 

Tuesday, June 23,1835.—Reached 
London at seven o’clock. There was 
a strong north-east wind, and the night 
was as cold as the day was sultry. I 
was heartily glad to be set free from 
• the confinement of the stage, at tiie 
corner of the Regent Quadrant. All 
the new part of the town is very mag¬ 
nificent; but, as I drove in my hack¬ 
ney coach ,to Cavendish Square, the 
absence of old Swallow Street made 
tne feel what a perfect stranger I am in 
this great central focus of wealth and 
talent. It was past seven when I reached 
the Seymours; and, knowing their 
hours were fashionably late, 1 expected 
to drop in upon them at dinner. It 
seems, however, that they dine 

till eight. This is an admirable ar¬ 
rangement. They thus secure for 
themselves a long morning, whicli all 
studious and intellectual people set 
such a value on. Mr. and Mrs. Sey¬ 
mour were still out. I had arriv^ 
earlier than was expected. The ser¬ 
vant shewed me to my room. Dressed 
as quickly as I could, and then de¬ 
scended to the drawing-room, to wait 
my sister’s retuni. The carriage drove 
to the door almost as soon as I got 
down. We both eagerly pressed for¬ 
ward to meet each other; and both, I 
believe, experienced an equal share of 
disappointment when we met. It was 
veiy foolish to expect that, after a se¬ 
paration of twenty years, we should 
have much resemblance to what we 
were when we parted. Arabella is 
grown thin—very thin. Her counte¬ 
nance has exchanged the quick, ani¬ 
mated, intelligent expression which 
once enlivened it, for a look of restless¬ 
ness and solicitude. She is extremely 
aged in every thing except her dress; 
that is, I think, almost too youthful. 
I doubt whether artificial rflowers and 
pink gauze ribands are quite consistent 
with good taste, after fifty ; but 1 dare 
say I’m wrong. Our greeting was 
scarcely passed, and the first inquiries 
after our respective families inter¬ 
changed, when tny sister, warned by a 


sudden glance at the time-piece, hur¬ 
ried away to put off her bonnet, and 
prepare for mnner. I took up the 
evening paper, the Courier; but, be¬ 
fore I had finished the very lengthy and 
strongly flavoured leading article, my 
lecture was stopped by the sound of a 
short, loud, impatient rap at the street- 
door, which announced the return of 
Seymour. Being informed of ray ar¬ 
rival, he came up-stairs for an instant, 
to shake hands, before he went to his 
dressing-room. How extremely old, 
bald, gray, and wrinkled he is become! 
Is it possible that I can be altered as 
much as he dnd my sister ? He has 
lost that frank, good-natured look 
which we all used to admire so much. 
When he spoke, the lines of his former 
smile exhibited themselves in deeply 
impressed furrows about his mouth ; 
but all its joyousness and spontaniety 
had vanished. Neither he nor his wife 
look quite happy. She looks anxious; 
he looks soured. The air, hours, and 
mode of life in Loudon, cannot agree 
with them. While they were dressing, 
I amused myself with the newspaper. 
How delightfully free from all constraint 
and form the manners of people of the 
world have become ! here was I, with¬ 
in an hour of my arrival at my sister’s, 
after an absence of nearly twenty 
years, left alone, without any cere¬ 
mony, and treated as little like a 
stranger as if 1 had, during the whole 
time, been a resident in the family. 
Both my niece and younger nephew 
were at home, but they did not make 
their appearance. This struck me, at 
first, as singular, and somewhat want¬ 
ing in respect to so near a relative; 
but 1 soon recollected that these were 
very old-fashioned notions: besides, 
the minutes of persons of genius are 
far too precious to be wasted on offices 
of attention and civility. 

My sister did not continue long 
away. On returning to the drawing¬ 
room, she began to talk about my 
children; but her mind was not en¬ 
gaged on the subject; her thoughts 
were evidently wandering to other 
things. Hardly three minutes had 
elapsed before, cutting me short in the 
midst of a reply to one of her ques¬ 
tions about my daughter, she 6x<« 
claimed, “ I beg your pardon;” and, 
after hastening to the other end of the 
room, to ring the bell, returned to the 
window, by which she had left me 
standing, with, ** You were speaking 
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of dearest Emma. Is she very ac- 
coiliplished 

“ I fear not very accomplished; not 
what would be re^rded as accom¬ 
plished in London/ 

Only, I suppose, speaks French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German, and has 
not attempted the classics, or any of the 
oriental languages ?’’ 

“ Oh, my dear sister, you must not 
imagine that poor Emma’s acquire¬ 
ments can bear any comparison with 
those of her cousin Julia/’ 


retired, every-day kind of family, 
with those of their distinguish^ 
cousins/* 

Oh, Charles I** exclaimed my sis¬ 
ter; ^‘nonsense! Distinguished! for 
shame! But, it must be owned, my 
children, are* wonderfully ,gifted. No 
mother, I believe, ever was so blessed; 
they are all three so eminently and va¬ 
riously talented. Last night, at Der¬ 
byshire House—and go where we will 
it is the same—quite a crowd round 
Julia. All London at her feet. And, 


Why, certainly, Julia—I must 

own that she-but what can these 

people be about? Surely they must 
nave heard me ring Here occurred 
a second interruption, while she again 
addressed herself to the bell. On re¬ 
suming her seat, she continued, “ My 
niece is tall, I presume ?’* 

Why, yes; I should not consider 

-.** Here a third interruption was 

caused by the entrance of the butler. 
“ Saunders/* cried my sister, “ tell 
Angelique that I wish to speak to her 
immediately/* Saunders disappeared; 
and, again addressing lierseif to me, 
she s^;d, Not tall, you say?** 

Oh, Emma is a very good height; 
about your height, I should think.” 
Not taller? She must be, then, 


|hen, Augustus I You have read his 
novels. Sublime—beautiful — mag¬ 
nificent! It is not only my opinion,^ 
but every body says the same. They 
have been translated into all the mo¬ 
dern languages; and the Germans pre¬ 
fer him to Sir Walter Scott. Nothing 
in modern times at all like*them. We 
never see him—always out; so fitU. 
His picture in all the print-shops; his 
poems in all the annuals; and three 
fiundred pounds a-volume offered for 
his next novel. I quite tremble lest 
his head should be turned by the ad¬ 
miration he receives.— But Arthur 
again ! Sfo eloquent! All the world 
assures me that, since the days of 
Burke, no one ever producejj so de¬ 
cided a sensation. You shall hear 


at least an inch shorter than my Julia. 
Is ray niece pretty r 
" Really, my dear sister, a father’s 

opinion on such a subject-** 

“ I hope you will admire Julia. As 
to myself, I don*t profess to be 
critical judge of beauty; but every 
body assures me that Julia’s head and 
form are quite equal to the antique. 
She is, in fact, wonderfully admired ! 
But, Charles, about masters; so far in 
the remote west, where did you con¬ 
trive to find them ? Dear Emma sings, 
of course ?” 

Yes, a ballad, or one of Moore’s 
melodies. Site does not venture to 


him speak. You must let him put 
you some night under the gallery. 
You will be delighted; I was, though 
I only heard him from the ventilator. 
They say that last night he was quite 
marvellous — sublime — tremendous ! 
Spoke for three hours and a half, with¬ 
out a moment’s pause, and never even 

hesitated; for-.** Here the fluent 

strain of my sister’s maternal pride was 
interrupted by the entrance of An¬ 
gelique. 

The individual who answered to this 
celestial appellation was a short, thick¬ 
set, middle-aged French fetmne de 
chambre^ to whose wide mouth, glitter- 


attenmt more.** 

“ Oh, indeed!—What can have be¬ 
come of Angelique?—I beg your par¬ 
don ; but may I trouble you to ring 
the bell twice ?*’ 

Tlie task was performed; and, on 
returning to my sister, she resumed. 

“ Well, but, my dear Charles, about 
sweet little Emma I Do tell me.” 

“ Why, she*s very good, and they 
wy very pretty. But you know, my 
dear sister, we must not think of com¬ 
paring the acquirements and qualifi¬ 
cations of my poor, country-loving^ 


ing teeth, fiat nose, and sallow com¬ 
plexion, a pair of large, sharp, coal- 
black eyes, and the unsightly scarifica¬ 
tion of the small-pox, imparted a 
peculiarly repulsive expression ofbold- 
ness and vulgarity. Arrayed in colours 
more deeply dyed and more variously 
diversified than those of the rainbow, 
she introducSd her beflounced and 
furbelowed figure into the room, with 
the brisk and unceremonious exclama¬ 
tion,—Vous m’avez demand^e, ma- 
dame. Me voici.'* 

Have they given you the blonde 
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and tuitle which you asked me to get 
at Harding’s 

« Oh, oui.” 

“ Then now you are quite sure, 
Angeliqne, that you have every thing 
you want for Miss Seymour’s dress 
this evening?’' * 

Oh, mon Dieu, non!” 

“ No ! Why, what is there still 
wanting?" 

Ma fois 1 Je ne sais—moi—e’est, 
je crois, la toque." 

Good Heavens ! Is that possi¬ 
ble ? Has not Carson sent that home 
yet, after having, both yesterday and 
, to-day, promised so faithfully. This is 
really abominable. 1 must desire, 
mademoiselle, that you send one of the 
footmen off this instant, to see about 
it." 

Ah, ah*! Oui, oui! Nous verrons," 
replied Angelique, coldly, to my sis¬ 
ter’s earnest expostulation; and then, 
retiring behind Seymour, who at that' 
moment entered the drawing-room, she 
interposed the door between herself 
and any further importunities on the 
subject of my niece’s toilette. An¬ 
gelique, I find, is Julia’s maid. There 
appeared to me, unpractised as I am 
in the manners of foreign servants, a 
tone of monosyllabic impertinence in 
her mode of speaking to the mother 
of her mistress, which in any English 
lady’s maid would have been con¬ 
demned as peifectly intolerable. Hut 
the French are always more familiar 
in their address to their superiors than 
people of our own country, which may 
account for the little brvsquerie of her 
manner. After all, however, it is more 
than probable that the extreme plain¬ 
ness of the poor woman’s face involun¬ 
tarily prejudiced me against her. 

Seymour came into the room with 
his features contracted by an express¬ 
ion of vexation and disappointment, 
muttering, “ How excessively annoy¬ 
ing! There is to be an article on Au¬ 
gustus and his novels in the new Num¬ 
ber of the Quarterly Review, and, 
though it is advertised for to-morrow, I 
cannot get a sight of it. Called at 
Murray’s myself; requested one of his 
most intimate friends to ask for a copy; 
and all in vain. He protects the Num¬ 
ber is not ready. What nonsense! 
I’ve had hundreds of magazines the 
day before publication, when I had no 
particular interest about their contents, 
and now-" 

Dinner, ma’am I" cried Saunders. 


“ Who dines at home ?" demanded 
Seymour of the butler. 

** Mr. Augustus and Miss Julia; 
and, I believe, Mr. Arthur, sir.” 

“ And none of them down yet ?" 
observed Seymour, with a voice of 
somewhat querulous impatience; as 
usual—always late. But come, Fos¬ 
ter, give your arm to your sister." 

The Seymours have, for London, an 
admirable dining-room. It is at the 
back of the house, and looks into an 
inclosure of about forty feet square, 
which, by the courtesy of the metro¬ 
polis, is styled a garden, and made to 
look as like one, by the ingenious dis¬ 
tribution of laurels and poplars, as the 
space will allow. The table was hand¬ 
somely appointed ; but it was large 
enough for ten. Of the six covers, 
which were laid at an awkward width, 
three were tenantless; and, when we first 
sat down at this sin)crfluously elong¬ 
ated board, my sister at the lop, Sey¬ 
mour at the bottom, and I occupying 
tlie whole of one side, and contem¬ 
plating the vacant seats of the other, 
my spirits were oppressed by a sense 
of cold, empty, straggling, unsocial 
discomfort, to a degree most ridicu¬ 
lously disproportionate to the occasion. 
1 have been accustomed at home to look 
forward to dinner as a sort of solemn 
domestic banquet, at winch the mem¬ 
bers of the family meet in cheerful 
companionship together, to relate what¬ 
ever of interest they may have read, or 
seen, or heard, in the course of the 
morning, and at which, from the in¬ 
fluence of long habit, they regard it 
as one of the minor, but essentia!, 
observances of domestic piety, to be 
punctually present before grace is 
said ; and tins rambling manner of 
assembling, which maintained among 
the Seymours, at first struck me as 
particularly objectionable. It had the 
effect of inducing a dissatisfied tone 
of mind, to which the view I took 
of some of the circumstances that fol¬ 
lowed may probably owe its unfavour¬ 
able colouring. It was, I am aware, 
vastly absurd to allow-myself to be 
discomposed by such a trifle ; but, 
from living so long out of the world, 

I have become the slave of a number 
of antiquated habits and idle preju¬ 
dices. Subsequent reflection has con¬ 
vinced me that the less formal mode 
which prevails here is much preferable 
to our own. Still, however, as I have 
promised to represent every thing that 
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occurred during my visit, according to 
the light in which it appeared to 
me at the moment, and not according 
to my revised and more deliberate 
opinion, I will not deviate from my 
engagement; but honestly confess that 
my impressions, on first sitting down 
to table, were not of the most agreeable 
description. But genius and talent, 
we know, have an universally acknow¬ 
ledged privilege of irregularity, and 
are not to be held, engyved and 
manacled, by the forms of ordinary 
men, I think I have made this ob¬ 
servation, or something like it, before. 

The soup and fish wore nearly dis¬ 
missed, when the tall, thin, pale figure 
of my nephew Augustus, the author, 
presented itself, and slid silently into 
the seat near his father, at the oppo¬ 
site side of the table. 

“ Your uncle, Augustus,’’ said Sey¬ 
mour. 

Mr. Augustus made me a mute, but 
very graceful, bow of acknowledge¬ 
ment, and addressed himself to his 
soup. 

“ Good morning to you, Augustus,’' 
said my sister. 

“ Good niorning, ma’am,” rejoined 
her son, without raising his eyes from 
his soup-plate. 

“ I’ve not seen you since we parted 
last night in Piccadilly.” 

“ No, ma’amand he cooled his 
soup with his spoon. 

“ Wliat have you been about all 
day ?” 

Nothing very particular,” he re¬ 
plied, and took a spoonful of the soup 
he had been cooling. 

“ I have been endeavouring,” said 
Seymour, “ to obtain a sight of the 
Quarterly Review*^ 

Oh, indeed!” muttered the au¬ 
thor, and proceeded with his soup. 

“ But I have completely failed,” 
continued his father. 

“ Oh!” ejaculated his son. 

Have you seen it,” inquired his 
father. 

“ Not yet,” replied Augustus; and, 
having sent away his soup-plate, and 
taken a glass of sherry, he fell into a 
state of abstraction, from which no¬ 
thing short of the torturing force of a 
question seemed 4itrong enough to 
compel him to vdthdraw himself. 

The fish and soup had been removed ; 
and at ibis moment Julia entered, fol¬ 
lowed by the dishes that were to re¬ 
place them. She uttered a few low, 


murmuring sounds, which were, I sup¬ 
pose, intended to be apologetical, and 
sunk into the chair between myself 
and her father. She is very hand¬ 
some. As the lamp which hung over 
the table cast its light down upon her 
head, I thotight I had seldom seen 
any one of a more striking appearance. 
'The nose is straight, the upper lip 
short, the mouth well chiselled, the 
teeth brilliant, the forehead arched and 
wide, and the eyes and brow dark and 
intelligent. She wore a white morning 
.dress, and a cap, with a band of false 
hair to conceal the papillotes in which 
her locks were enveloped underneath.. 
She was, in short, in that sort of dis¬ 
habille which I have sometimes, though 
never at home, seen ladies appear in 
at dinner, and which usually intimates 
that a grande toilette is in preparation 
for the evening. 1 felt altogether out 
of temper, and had half made up my 
• mind not to take any notice of my niece, 
whom 1 had set down, at once, as a con¬ 
ceited w 'li and beauty,—when, turning 
towards me, and offering her hand, and 
addressing me with the sweetest of 
voices, aiin the most radiant of smiles, 
she claimed me as her uncle, expressed 
a hope that I had not suflired any 
fatigue from my journey, and trusted 
that I had left her aunt and cousins 
well in the country. Having thus 
said, and heard ail she deemed neces- 
.sary on these points, she, like her bro¬ 
ther, sunk into silence and the discus¬ 
sion of the plate of cold soup, which 
was brought her from the side-table. 

There was a long pause. It was 
broken by my sister. I am quite 
shocked, Julia, dearest,” she said, 
“ that Carson has not kept his promise 
about your toque. 1 desired Angelique 
to send about it directly.” 

“ Oh, ma’am, pray don’t distress 
yourself,” replied her daughter, coldly. 

There was not the slightest occasion 
for your sending after it; I have no 
doubt it will come in time.” 

My sister seemed repulsed, and said 
no more.—The whole party sat as if 
they were possessed by a dumb spirit. 
There was sometliing in the silence of 
these young people which was quite 
oppressive.^ It was not the silence of 
want of talent; it was not the silence 
of natural reserve; it was, most as¬ 
suredly, not the silence of timidity; 
but it was an arrogant and self-con¬ 
ceited silence, which signified to their 
fiither, mother, and myself, as plainly 
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as any silence could,—We don*t think 
it worth our-while to talk to you; l>e- 
^use your unenlightened minds can¬ 
not possibly supply you with any com¬ 
modity of suflicieni value to return us 
in exchange for the polished gems and 
varied treasures of our lonversation. 
My sister seemed nervous and fid- 
getty; I was too cross to speak ; Sey¬ 
mour appeared to be sympathetically 
frozen by sitting between his two ice¬ 
bound children. The young people 
were, apparently, quite at their ease; 
hut we, their elders, were suffering, 
constraint from the-oppression of their 
.presence. The collision of our knives 
and forks, or the occasional Jingling of 
a glass, were sounds winch drew the 
eye towards tliem. Saunders’s left 
shoe creaked a little; and one might 
have counted every step he took as he 
did his ministering about the table. 
The stillness was long and distressing; 
it was, however, doomed to have an 
end. I had just started at Seymour’s 
suddenly addressing to me, with a tone 
of somewhat forced conviviality, “Fos¬ 
ter, a glass of wine!” when first came 
a thundering mp at the doc!r, then as 
violent a ringing, then a bustle in the 
hall, an(l then a voice was heard ap¬ 
proaching the door,and saying, “There, 
there; that will do! At dinner, are 
they ? My uncle arrived i V ery well. 
Take the papers out of the cab. No 
time to dress and the door was 
flung open to admit my eldest nephew, 
the celebrated member for Whigbo- 
rough. 

He at once walked briskly up to me, 
and shook me by tlie han^ with appa¬ 
rent cordiality, but with an air of most 
embarrassing and provoking protection. 
“ Uncle, I am glad to see you,” he 
said. Mrs. Foster and my cousins 
I need not inquire after; for,” he con¬ 
tinued, passing over to his seat, “ un¬ 
less they were all well, we should not, 
I apprehend, have experienced the 
gratification we are now enjoying in 
seeing you among us. chance, I 
suppose, of John’s being a bishop yet ? 
Hey? But Charles, what does he 
contrive to do with himself, almost all 
the year round, in the country ? Hunts, 
and shoots, and Ashes, 1 suppose. 
What have you got to eat? Hey? 
No soup lefl, and the Ash cold! Why, 
uncle, the Cornish members of our 
house tell me that Emma is perfectly 
beautiful. Saunders, get me some 
mutton. Hey ! What! Augustus 


here? How comes this ? Hey? -The 
autlior left without an invitation to 
dinner, and driven to the last resource, 
of his paternal board, before the Arst 
three, weeks of his new novel have ex¬ 
pired? No decline of popularity, I 
nope.” 

As Arthur here raised a piece of 
mutton to his mouth, Augustus availed 
himself of the opportunity afforded by 
the pause to say, I was invited to 
dine with Grimsthorpe ; but his fa¬ 
ther’s dead I” 

“ His father dead! Why, I saw 
him last night at Derbyshire House.” 

“ Yes, He was afraid, unless be 
went there, that the world would con¬ 
clude he was dead himself. But he 
has put off his dinner till after the fu¬ 
neral. He thought it was right.” 

After this, there was a good deal of 
conversation between Seymour, my 
sister, and Arthur, of which the latter 
had by mucli the lion’s share ; but 
which, as it was altogether of a politi¬ 
cal and ordinary interest, 1 don’t think 
It worth the trouble of recalling and re¬ 
cording. At last, after a long ha¬ 
rangue on the hopes and pro.spects of 
the present minislry, the member for 
Whigborough exclaimed, But, good 
Heavens! I’m entirely monopolising 
the conversation! Why, Julia, Au¬ 
gustus, don’t either of you talk ? W hat, 
have they been entertaining you, uncle, 
with an exiubition of their extraordinary 
gift of domestic taciturnity ?” 

“ As eloquence,” replied Augustus, 
drily, “ is not exactly the profession of 
either my sister or myself, we don’t 
consider ourselves called upon to act 
upon that Broughamian principle 
which is so strongly inculcated upon 
all aspirants to oratorical distinction ; 
and talk at all times, to all people, and 
about all manner of subjects, for the 
sake of practice in the art, and the 
beneAt of airing our vocabulary.” 

“ Very well, indeed ! The sarcasm 
is very ingeniously devised, and rather 
neatly expressed ; it would not have 
been ineffective in the house. But, 
faith I when 1 see bow singularly gay 
you and Julia always are in society, 
and how miserably dull you are at 
home, I cannot, for the life of roe, help 
thinking of the birds that can sing and 
won’t sing, and wondering by what 
contrivance we might make you sing." 

“ And,” rejoined Augustins, coldly; 
and gathering together some crumb 
with his Angers, on the table, as he 
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«poke> ♦‘when I witness your indefati¬ 
gable continuity of talk, 1 am led to 
suppose that, having succeeded, by 
some extraordinary effort, in putting 
your intellect in motion, you are afraid 
of allowing it an instants repose, lest 
the impetus should be lost, and you 
should prove incapable of setting it 
again a-going/’ 

While,” replied Arthur, cutting 
his mutton with a quickened action of 
his knife and fork, “ you and Julia 
force your minds to such redundant 
bearing in society, that you are obliged 
to let them lie follow among your rela¬ 
tions, for fear of wearing out the soil. 
You both export so much of your 
agreeql^leness abroad, that you have 
nothing left for home consumption.” 

“ Pray, Arthur,” exclaimed Julia, 
with a deprecatory tone, and shrinking 
with affected fear, don’t include me 
in your attack; or, if you must, spare 
me your parliamentary phraseology. 
Don’t, for mercy sake, crush a poor, 
weak, unoffending girl like myself, with 
metaphors derived from agricultural re¬ 
ports and essays on political economy.” 

“Any thing new stirring to-day?” 
said Seymour, who seemed willing to 
pul a stop to this fraternal war of 
words. 

“ Nothing material, 1 believe,” re¬ 
plied Arthur. “Theunder-secretaryship 
IS still vacant. I can’t conceive what 
Melbourne intends to do with it. I 
do not much care about being in office 
myself; but that speech of mine last 
night seems to have made a great sen¬ 
sation : the papers are full of it this 
morning. 1 was upwards of three 
hours on my legs ; and it is quite evi¬ 
dent the ministry is wretchedly defi¬ 
cient in speakers of the first calibre. I 
can’t imagine what they will do with¬ 
out someaccessionoforatpncal strength. 
1 saw John Russell this morning at 
Brookes’s: he said nothing to me about 
the place; but the Chronicle and the 
Conner suppose that, at all events, the 
q^r of the thing will be made me.” 

“ It is very extraordinary, Julia,” 
remarked Augustus, “ that such an in¬ 
variable sympathy of sentiment should 
subsist between the wishes of the mem¬ 
ber for Whigborough and the surmises 
of those periodicals. 

“ But, m fiict,’’ continued Arthur, 
disregarding, mr, perb^, not hearing, 
his bmihePs observation, “ it may be 
best, in the long run, to avoid taking 
place at present. I doubt wliether it 
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would be altogether wise to compro¬ 
mise myself ^oo far as the partisan of 
a government which may, any day, and 
almost-at ati^ hour, be broken up. Peel 
may, very likely, and very soon, too, 
be in power again; and I would not 
willingly render the brea<^ between ns 
so wide as to preclude* the possibility 
of our ever co-operating in the same 
administration. I had the prospective 
probability of such an adhesion to his 
party in my mind last night; and, 
through the whole of my -speech, I 
rode my Radical dily at a brisk trot; 
but kept her tight in hand, and with 
her head gently inclined towards the 
Conservative benches. I think Peel 
comprehended my drift. 1 saw a 
smile upon his courttenance, as if he 
was pleased. Uncle, some wine4 
What do you take,—sber^ ?” 

X bowed assent, and tilled my glass, 
and then bowed again; but so dis¬ 
gusted was I by this frank confession 
of political profligacy, which my ne¬ 
phew, under the intoxicating excite¬ 
ment of his late oratorical achieve¬ 
ment, volunteered before his family 
and the ^rvants, without any appareAt 
consciousness of its moral baseness, 
that I was unable to avail jnyself of 
the opportunity which he bad madf, 
and evidently expected me to use, of 
complimenting him on his pariia- 
mentary success. Poor, ill-fated Eng¬ 
land ! Is it on the votes and voices 
of a set of political adventurers like 
my nephew iliat the destinies of this 
still fair and once glorious country are 
set at stake? 

During the course of Arthur’s ha¬ 
rangue, a slow, disjointed dialogue had 
been carried on, in an under tone, 
across the table, between Julia .and 
Augustus. These two appear to be 
united in a league, otiTensive and de¬ 
fensive, against their elder brother, on 
all occasions, and all topics what¬ 
soever. in the brief pause that oc¬ 
curred while ray nephew and I were 
nodding at caich other over our wine¬ 
glasses, my niece was heard to say, 
with an emphasis not loud, but deep, 
“ How exquisitely Count Romoaldo 
sang last night 1” 

“ Beautifully I” responded my 
younger nephew. 

** Beautifully!” re-echoed my elder 
nephew, sarcastically- “ Well, I can 
not, for the life of me, compreherw 
what it is you can find to admire ttt 
thM man’s singing!” « 
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“ Admire 1” cried Augustus,—his 
tas^e—his execution—his delicacy— 
his genius 

His feeling!” sighed Julia. 

“ Psha!” rejoined Arthur; “a huge, 
black and yellow Neapolitan, six feet 
four in height, with the pupportions of 
a Hercules, and screaming with a 
shrill treble voice, like a cracked 
hurdy-gurdy 1 It makes me ill to 
hear him.” 

“ It is useless to argue the subject,” 
said Augustus to his sister, “ against a 
person who professes to have no ear, 
« and rejoices in a total ignorance of the' 
science.” 

• In that duet with me!” replied 
Julia, 

Quite perfect !” ejaculated Au¬ 
gustus. 

“ It is no* affair of mine,” cried the 
member for Whigborougb ; “ but if 
Julia were my daughter, Td rather 
lock her up for the rest of her life, than 
suffer her to drive all night about the 
town singing at the beck and call of 
every finessing woman of fashion, who 
pleases to have music at her house, 
and wishes to spare her pf.cket the 
expense of public performers.” 

Really, Arthur,” cried his mother, 
you are*quite libellous! What must 
your uncle think of us all ? My dear 
brother,” she continued, tuniing to me, 
you must never attend to what Arthur 
says upon these subjects. His views 
are so extraordinary on some points. 
The fact is, that he moves entirely in a 
circle of his own; and when he talks 
in this way-” 

‘‘ Oh, ma am, it’s of no conse¬ 
quence,” interrupted Julia; “ we are 
all quite aware that Arthur, since he 
has .becomeso distinguished a political 
character,has thought it right to eschew 
all frivolous accomplishments, and de¬ 
vote himself to the solid lucubrations 
of Jeremy Bentham.” 

“ But what does he mean,” per¬ 
sisted ray sister, “ by your driving 

* about the town, singing at the beck 
and call offinessing women of fashion V 
1 don’t understand him.’' 

“ I do,” observed Seymour, “ and 
am not quite sure but there is a good 
deal of sense in what he says.” 

It is no concern of aiine,” pre¬ 
ceded Arthur; “ but I wonder Julia 
has not more pride. Why, last night, 
as 1 was talking to Lord Farintosh, I 
overheard one man say to anotiier, ^ As 
Orisi’s gone, and Malibran is notcome, 


I suppose now they’ll get Miss Sey¬ 
mour to sing.’ ” 

** Impertinent!” exclaimed Julia. 

And, pray, who were these gentle¬ 
men ?” 

“ Heaven knows! However, I have 
nothing to do with it; it is not my 
business. All the world is aware tliat 
I’d sooner be doomed to walk up-stairs 
for a month at the tread-mill than be 
paraded out in a crowded assembly to 
quaver love-verses at the pianoforte in 
the face of two or three hundred up¬ 
lifted eye-glasses. But, ma’am, if 
your daughter is content to play the 
part of stop-gap at musical parties, and 
take i*ank with public singers of an in¬ 
ferior caste, would it not be advisable 
for her to insist on having a share in 
their emoluments ?” 

“ Arthur, I will not endure this,” 
cried Julia; “ you only say these things 
to vex me. I was not the only private 
person who sang last night. Count 
Romoaldo-’’ 

“ Oh, yes, /le !—I wonder George 
Puckeridge is not jealous of your eter¬ 
nally duelling with that incomprehen¬ 
sible black-whiskered count.” 

“ George Puckeridge!” demanded 
his mother. “ What can it matter to 
Lord George Puckeridge whom Julia 
sings with ? hy, he has not two 
hundred a-year.” 

Exactly so, ma’am; and that’s a 
very sufficient reason why Lord George 
should notoare about your daughter, nor 
your daughter care about Lord George: 
but there are great hopes of his brother’s 
death; and Julia’s flirtation is carried 
on with the marquisate in prospectu.'^ 

“ Are there really any grounds, Julia, 
for what Arthur says?” inquired my 
sister. 

My niece interchanged a rapid look 
of intelligence with my younger ne¬ 
phew ; and, then, putting aside her 
mother’s question, and the few last 
sentences of the conversation, as en¬ 
tirely irrelevant and parenthetical, re¬ 
sumed : 

“ Neither was Count Romoaldo the 
only private singer: Lady Worrymore, 
Miss Bearscrofte, Lady Owenson, and 
her nieces, sang, as well as myself.” 

“ Pardon me,”cried Arthur, “not as 
well as you.” Julia smiled. “ There 
could be no eartltly objection to your 
being melodious at every party of the 
whole fashionable world, from the ex¬ 
treme south of Belgrave Square to the 
ultima Thule of Park Crescent, if you 
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sung tlie common nm of songs, out of 
tune, and with a cracked voice, as a 
gentlewoman ought to sing; but, to my 
mind, it's execrable taste to be lionised 
about in the way you are, as a most 
extraordinary person; an amateur, but 
a perfect musician, and who sings, with 
a full, clear, and highly educated voice, 
her own words to her own music.” 

“ What ridiculous nonsense!” ex¬ 
claimed Julia, half pleased at his ac¬ 
knowledgment of iier accomplishments, 
and half angry at his remaiks on her 
mode of displaying them. , 

“ It's no concern of mine; but I 
must maintain that it’s bad style: it 
efasses you in that lower grade of so¬ 
ciety, with painters, and sculptors, and 
actors, and singers, and authors, and 
all that sort of people, whose business 
it is to amuse the world, instead of that 
higher grade, whose place it is to re¬ 
main in dignified quiescence, and be 
amused.” 

“ Good Heavens!” said my sister, 
impatiently. “ Would you Imve dear 
Julia bury lierself alive ?” 

“ Or,” added Augustus, “ dedicate 
her accomplishments to the exclusive 
offices of singing my father to sleep in 
town, and astonishing the weak nerves 
oftiie curate in the country ?” 

‘‘ I don’t want her to conceal her 
talents; I only advise her not to hack 
them. By the by, liow came that 
song, ‘ Could no 1 ‘emembrance bind 
thee'?’ to be printed?” 

“ I have not a notion,” said Julia. 

“ It’s not very good,” said Arthur. 

It’s as good as any of Haynes 
BayleyV'said Augustus. 

“ Possibly,” said Arthur, drily. 

“ Jt was a shameful thing, whoever 
did it,” said Julia, “ the allowing Cha- 
pell to see the MS.” 

“ To whom did you give copies of 
the song?” asked Arthur. 

“ To no one living except Count 
Romoaldo,” replied Julia. 

Depend upon it, he sold it,” said 
Arthur. 

“ For shame!” said Julia, to 
suspect such baseness in a man of his 
rank.” 

“And talents and accomplishments,” 
said Augustus. ^ 

“ fortune and character added 
Arthur, ironically. 

“ I am sorry it was printed ; for it’s 
by far the worst thing I’ve done.” 

“ How extraordinary it is,” remarked 
Arthur, “ that such should invariably 


be the case! You amateurs are cer¬ 
tainly the most unfoTtimatG race of per¬ 
sons extant: your best productions are 
always sure of remaining in MS., 
through the ingenuous modesty of their 
authors, and your worst are as certain 
of being*made publie, through the 
officious indiscretion of your admirers.” 

This sparring of brothers and sisters, 
which was carried on in a manner in¬ 
compatible witli the sulisistence of any 
strong tie of domestic affection between 
them, and only saved, by the polish of 
its sentences, a certain forced calm of 
manner, and an artificial gentleness df 
voice, from the charge of the grossest 
vulgarity, was quite new to me; and 
so desirous was I of delivering myself 
from the pain of witnessing its further 
continuance, that 1 made a bold at¬ 
tempt to divert the stream of conversa¬ 
tion into another channel, by inquiring 
of iny elder, and more communicative, 
nephew, whether it was the intention 
of the government to adopt any active 
measures about the Poles ? 

“ The Poles!” he said, as if taken 
by surprise, and not immediately cora- 
piehenHing to what sort of Poles I re¬ 
ferred,—“ the Poles ! Oh, the Polish 
patriots, you mean? Most assuredly 
not. If you were a little more behind 
the scenes, my very dear uncle, you 
would understand all about that sort of 
thing. The multitudinous wrongs of 
oppressed and bleeding Poland consti¬ 
tute a capital stock subject, which does 
most admirably to be kept in reserve, 
and brought forward, from time to 
time, to occupy the public mind, when 
we have nothing better to engage it; 
but, as a matter of real consequence, 
no existing member of our house ever 
thought of it for an instant.” 

To tliis edifying elucidation of a 
matter on which so much enthusiastic 
eloquence had been expended, 1 had 
nothing but, “ Oh, indeed 1” to an¬ 
swer. I had caught the glimpse of a 
new light in the science of politics; 
and swept my hand across my fore¬ 
head, to feel whether the consequent 
wrinkle had been duly added to the 
numbers already furrowed there. 

Arthur immediately after this looked 
at his watch, and exclaimed, “ Dear 
me, it’s near ten 1 I must be off. My 
dear uncle^ can you tell me of some 
motion to make? I don’t care what 
it is. Do you know of any great 
grievance to redress ? Something very 
popular. I must be at work; 1 can t 
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afford to ^ quiet and ihen^ without 
waiting for an answer, he started off 
to the house. 

Julia, hearing it was so late, hurried 
away to dress for the opera; my sister 
followed her. Augustus, affer sitting 
three or four minutes longeV, pusliea 
away his chair, dung up die window, 
and strolled out to muse by moonlight 
among the dusty poplars and smoke- 
dried laurels of the garden. Seymour 
and I exchanged a few slow, inter* 
mittent sentences over another glass 
of wine, and then ascended to the 
drawing-room. 

JThe apartment w-as empty. While 
we were taking our coffee, my sister 
joined us. Slie had been up-stairs to 
her daughter’s dressing-room ; but, as 
Julia and Angelique did not seem to 
want her, she^iad come down to take 
her coffee with us, and send some up* 
stairs to my niece. I was surprise 
at not seeing my sister more dressed 
than she had been at dinner, taking it 
for granted that she would iiave been 
going out with her daughter. Bui 
this was not the case. Julia was to 
be chaperoned by Lady Woi^'ymore. 
Augustus soon after came down from 
his room. ^His attire had undergone 
the process of retouching and revision ; 
and he presented himself before us 
with his hair delicately arranged,—a 
diversely coloured waistcoat,—a glis¬ 
tering chain, which fell from his neck 
to his waistcoat pocket, through sundry 
curious evolutions—and with a slen¬ 
der, black, gold-headed cane in his 
white-gloved hand, and a folding-up 
hat under his arm. On his entering 
the room, his mother went up to him, 
and led him aside towards the open 
window. As they retired to the bal¬ 
cony, I overheard her saying, “ About 
Lord George—what is this ? Dearest 
Augustus, do tell me. You know Julia 
never tells me any thing. Her want 
of confidence makes me wretched.” 
I heard no more; they withdrew in 
earnest talk to the balcony. How I 
pity ray poor sister! A daughter not 
confide in her mother! Can it be 
possible ? An only daughter, too! 


Many minutes had not elapsed be¬ 
fore Julia stood before us, radiant in a 
perfection and resplendency of beauty 
which I never remember to have seen 
equalled. As she entered, Augustus 
and his mother came.in from tli^ bal¬ 
cony by different windows, with an air 
of apparent unconcern, as if afraid of 
awakening any suspicion of their hav¬ 
ing been secretly discussing the affairs 
of their brilliant relative, who stood, 
smiling in the pleased consciousness 
of unrivalled loveliness, before us. 1 
,cannot tell how Julia was dressed. 
There was red velvet, and gold, and 
pearls, and white satin; but how they 
were disposed to produce the effect, 
at once grand and simple, picturesque 
and apparently unstudied, I liave not 
the most remote conception. She was 
going first to the opera, and afterwards 
to a fancy ball: her dress was per¬ 
fectly well adapted for either. If this 
night’s toilette be the invention of 
Mademoiselle Angelique, that hideous 
lutle Frenchwoman is a most inva¬ 
luable artiste, I had no idea my 
niece’s complexion was so beautiful. 
She looked pale at dinner; but, when 
she came down dressed, and by the 
fuller light of the drawing-room, 1 per¬ 
ceived her colour to be as fine as 
Emma’s. 

Julia had scarcely received the com¬ 
pliments of her father, mother, and 
myself, on her looks, before a thunder¬ 
ing peal upon the knocker announced 
the arrival of Lady Worrymore; and, 
after a hurried good night, she went off 
with Augustus to her parties. It now 
only wanted a quarter of eleven. 1 
was quite tired out. The long journey 
and the sitting up all night had iktigued 
me bodily, and my spirits had become 
exhausted by what, to a person of my 
quiet habits, appeared the bustle and 
irregularity of my sister’s family. Home, 
among the Seymours, conveyed no idea 
of repose. A cup oflea was brought me; 
but 1 detest tea that is not made in the 
room, ft looked cold, and I refused 
it; and, having bade good niglit to ray 
host and hostess, went to my room, 
and was in bed by half-past eleven. 
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A SHCONO LETTER FROM CAMBHIDGR TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 

PLUCK EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


CRinCAL PAPER, j 


Dear Sir, —Since I last wrote to you, 
the Treatise upon the Art of Plucking 
has received considerable elucidation, 
from the appearance of a collection of 
Pluck Examination Questions, by the 
same author, which seem likely to pro¬ 
mote the benevolent object he has in* 
view. Having lent tlie feeble aid of 
my pen to facilitate the progress of 
iny Cambridge friends in tins popular 
art, I hasten now to direct their atten¬ 
tion to what forms a very important 
branch of it; for, as my Oxford con¬ 
temporary very properly observes, it is 
a small thing to know how to get 


plucked, unless a man gets plucked 
also, and that both frequently and with 
ease. A careful perusal of the follow¬ 
ing Papers, coupled with a diligent 
study ohhe treatise already alluded to, 
will, I trust, be beneficial. Without 
any further introduction, therefore, V 
proceed to sketch an outline of the 
college examinations for Pluck, which 
are formed upon the model of those 
preparing by the board of Examiners 
for the London University. I have oc¬ 
casionally, where the question appeared 
particularly appropriate, availed myself 
of the Pluck Papers from Oxford. 


1. Soft fades the sun, the moon is sunk to sleep; 

Through heaven’s blue fringe the stars serenely peep; 
Ai]d azure calm floats o’er the breathing sky, 

Like memory brooding over days gone by; 

And, while the owls in tender notes complain, 

Grim silence holds Iier solitary reign.* 


2. From which of the Oxford or 
Cambridge prize poems are these lines 
taken ? Explain their beauties, and 
give parallel passages,— mentioning 
whether you have ever heard of the 
owl tn Gray’s Elegy. 

3. Has any prize poem appeared 
for the last ten years without the sun, 
stars, or moon in it? Explain the use 
of these great auxiliaries to verse- 
making ; and sliew how inferior tlie 
ancients are to the moderns in the 
number of their suns, moons, and 
stars. 

4. Are you acquainted with any 
other use of the sun, moon, and stars, 
besides this use of helping writers of 
prize-poems ? Give reasons why these 
authors have not made an equal use of 
comets, especially when modern sci¬ 
ence has discovered there are so many 
to spare, 

5. What is Professor Smylhe’s 
opinion of the Nebulous and Incom¬ 
prehensible in poetry ? Illustrate your 
explanation by extract from Tenny¬ 
son's Timbmtoo. What do you un¬ 
derstand by the “ Inane” in composi¬ 
tion ? Prove your exposition out of 
the works of Robert Montgomery; 
and add specimens of the “ Frivo¬ 


lous’' from Lady Einnieliue Stuart 
Wortley. • 

6. Explain critically the uses of the 
word Brick in the following sentences ; 
as fast as a brick, as idle as a brick, as 
slow as a brick, to ride like a brick, 
&c. &c. What do you understand by 
a gyp, a fast man, a slow man, a shady 
man, an old buffer, no end of clever, 
hard up for tin, shaving through, coach¬ 
ing a man through his small? 

7. Are the following phrases rightly 

translated ? Point out which are vul¬ 
garisms, and produce parallel passages' 
from Mr. O’Connell's speeches. 
toip6et}fAu$ pERSA. My cyes! 

if Em not in a fright, 

Sept, contra Theb, 
Shew your plucky every molher*8 son of 
you! Itecapelbr, Virg, Goitpyou 
Cripples. Marinum equum. Pliny. A 
horse^inm'ine . vw rav tf vm at^ttrwu^ 

nrm, 1 Will cut off t/iy cominoHS in the 
buttery. Nostripuguabanimri. CjKSar. 
Our men fought uncommon. 

8. Are these lines written in the 
purest style of \'irgil ? if not, suggest 
any improvement. Can you point out 
any grammatical errors ( State wlmt 
alterations are required to adapt these 
verses to the manners of Cambridge: 


* Pluck Examiiiution Questions. P. 
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Oh, fortiuiatos nimium sua si bona norint 
Slevatos bachelors 1 neque enitn sub sidere nightae 
Ad bookas sweatant; nec dum greattomia quartam 
Lingua horam strikat^ save-all sine candle tenentes 
Ad beddam crepunt seini-sleepi; nec mane prima 
Scoutus adest^scevus tercentum knockibus instans 
fnfelix wakare caput. Sed munera mater 
Ipsa dat alma illis, keepuntque secantque chapellam 
Quandocunque volant. Si non velvete minaci 
Ornati incetlunt, non pisces ad table higham 
Quaque die comedunt, ast illis cuttere semper 
Quemque beet tutorem, illis lectura nec ulla 
At secura quies, et nescia pluckere vita ! 


[Julyj 


, COMPOSITION. 

Translate the following into Latin 
iambics, in the manner of Horace; and 
avoid as many false quantities as you 
are able :— * 

A tradesman’s son whom once T knew, 
No matter when, or where, or who, 
Bred at the desk to daily rounds 
From pounds to pence, and pence to 
pounds, 

Seized with a sudden fit for knowledge, 
Determined straight to go to cc^lege. 
The thing was done as soon as said, 

A cap with tassel decks hts head ; 

He buys ihtee tea-cups of his scout, 
One with a saucer, two without; 

And by kind Alma takes his stand, 
With gown on back and stick in hand. 
PViends call, and ask him out to dine ; 
To breakfast some, and some to wine. 
Saving is what he takes delight in,— 
He goes whenever tlicy invite him ; 

On others’wine gets wondrous merry, 
And, drunk on port, still calls for 
sherry. 

Meanwhile to pence and farthings true, 
Tliough rich as Croesus or a Jew, 

He quite forgets to ask his friends 
To taste his own, and make amends. 

‘‘ The man is stingy,” flew about,— 

“ Stingy the word,” his friends cried 
out, 

And straight devised, from animosity, 
To trick him into generosity! 

. I’ve heard,” says one, “ you’ve cot 
some port 

Of a most truly wond’rous sort; 

Let^s have a taste,—I wish to try it, 
And, if you choose, would like to 
buy it.” • 

This said, he oped the bin, and spied 
Four dozen boitles side by side; 
Demands two forks, the cot k to draw, 
And finds the wine without a daw. 
Just at this time, as 'iwas agreed, 

In case the first friend sitould succeed, 


Another thirsty friend drops in; 

“ Oh, ho,” says he, “ you've op’d your 
bin,— 

Give me a glass, we’ll drink at ease, 

Or else a tumbler, which you please.” 
He takes a chair (of which were 
plenty)— 

No sooner sat—the bottle’s empty! 
Another bottle sees the light— 
Another friend appears in sight, 

Walks up the staircase, kicks the door, 
Drinks up his glass, and calls for more. 
Our host reluctant sees his cheer 
Like smoke appear and disappear; 
While drinkers fresh come every 
minute, 

And seem to take a pleasure in it. 

At last, when all his wine is gone, 
Himself, grown drunk with looking on, 
Huns into Quad, kicks up a row, 

And breaks four panes, he don’t know 
how; 

For which next morning he is fated 
For two terms to be rusticated; 

And learns at last in his sobriety 
How to get drunk with due propriety; 
Nor, when to tippling he is prone. 

To swill his friends, but spare his own ! 
Pluck Kxamination Questions. 

Translate the follovsing lines— 

** Pine—Who talks of pine—queen of 
fruits r 

down to 

“ Are you a man ?—1 hope so.” 

The Patriot Greeks, act iii. sc. 1. 

into comic iambics, in the style of the 
lost plays of Menander. Give a gene¬ 
ral account o^'tlieir plots, characters, 
and poetry; and quote any passages 
you can remember. Draw up a list of 
the poet’s fqinily, particularly dis¬ 
tinguishing his first cousin, and stating 
the situation he held in the Athenian 
post-office. Shew from a passage in 
Sophocles the e.\islence in his lime of 
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** red-letter daysand conclude by 
proving the inferiority of the poems 
recited at the Grecian festivals to those 
annually delivered at the .Commence¬ 
ment. 

SUBJECT FOn LATIN Til EM E. 

In the Britisli Museum are nine 
thick volumes entirely composed of 
title-pages, the collector of which de¬ 
stroyed many thousand valuable books 
in the compilation. Shew the pru¬ 
dence of his conduct, and point out 
what advantages result from it. 

Translate the following into Lingua- 
Franca:— 

When Mr. Orme, the Indian his¬ 
torian, presided in the export ware¬ 
house of Madras, Mr. Davidson, who 
acted under him, was one morning 
breakfasting with him, on which occa¬ 
sion Orme inquired the profession of 
his fallier. “ A saddler,” replied Da¬ 
vidson. “ And, pray,” said Orme, 

why did he not make you a saddler 

I was always whimsical,” returned 
Davidson, “ and rather chose, like 
yourself, to try my fortune in the East 
India Company’s Service. But, pray, 
sir,” continued he, “ what profession 
was your father ?” “ My father,” 

answered Orme, rather sharply, “ was 
a gentleman.” “And why?” retorted 
his friend, with great simplicity, “ did 
he not make you a gentleman 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

A. Dr. Parr is said upon a parti¬ 
cular occasion to have called a clergy¬ 
man n fool; upon which lie threatened 
to complain to the bishop. “ Do so,” 
was the reply, “ and my lord bishop 
will co^rw ^ou.” State the place 
where this conversation occurred, the 
hour, and the individuals present. 
Was it before or after the doctor’s 
pipe ? Investigate also Parr’s claim 
to the address to his tea-chest.— Tu 
doces (thou tea-chest). Has this saying 
been justly attributed to Lord Erskine? 
State the arguments by whicli the two 
hypotheses have been supported. Com¬ 
pare Parr with .Johnson, and say winch 
of the two you consider to be Ursa 
Major, 

B. Lord Byron says : 

** A taste for punniug, call it Attic suit.” 

Explain this line, and accurately define 
the nature and quality of the salt al¬ 
luded to. Is it rock salt? Name 


the countries in which it principally 
abounds, with the names of the chief 
dealers in it; and give your opinion 
how far the reduction of the duty upon 
salt has been beneficial to literature in 
general, ^phocles and Horace are 
frequently spoken of in cbnnexion with 
salt. Does this refer to their business 
of Dry-Salters ? What are your ideas 
upon this subject? Give a general 
view of Athenian commerce, and illus¬ 
trate your remarks by extracts from 
the Price Current. What is the Greek 
for a Press-Gang ? Sketch a plan of, 
the PirsBUs, and compare it with Wap- 
ping. 

C. The annual income of Socrates, 
as Boeckh has shewn in the Economic 
of Athensj did not exceed five minx. 
State the manner in whi(;li he is sup¬ 
posed to have expended this sum. 
How many pairs of shoes and stock¬ 
ings does Lucian say that he pos¬ 
sessed ? Was he a lodger or a house¬ 
keeper ? and what was bis opinion of 
universal franchise, select vestries, and 
vote by ballot. 

D. C^ve a general history of pun¬ 
ning, from the earliest period to the 
present lime—refuting the assertion of 
Parr, that it exposes the p«>verty of a 
language; and assign the following 
puns to their true authors:—A fellow 
of Trinity, very fond of indulging his 
fancy in Greek equations, sent one to 
a friend, the purport of which was, 
Find the value of nothings Meeting 
him on the following day, he inquired 
whether he had succeeded in finding 
the value of nothing. Upon which his 
friend replied, “ Yes, sixpence 1 gave 
the gyp for bringing your note.” 

2. The late Professor V-, meeting 

a Johnian after a high wind had blown 
down seveml old trees in the college 
walks, spoke of the tempest. “ Yes,” 
returned the Johnian, “ it was a rare 
mathematical wind.” “ How so,” de¬ 
manded the professor. “ Why, you 
see It has extracted a great many roots 

3. Why are the Johnians called pigs— 
what is the origin of the “ Isthmus of 
Suez”—and what do you understand 
by raising apple-pie to the power? 
Explain the formula. 

E. Can you trace the origin of 

Sizing in Hall ?” Is the manage¬ 
ment in this department susceptible of 
any improvement ? And what is your 
opinion of subjecting the cooks at 
Trinity and St. John’s to a course of 
lectures upon the Moral Faculty and 
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Obligation ? Are you able to 
assign any reason for the displeasure 
niflawesled in the Common Room 
agiunst the Undergraduates’ petition 
about Commons ? Give the names of 
the chief movers of this ‘‘ Humble Ro* 
monstrance/’* and the s&bstance of 
what passed in the New Court (Letter 
A) upon the occasion. Are you aware 
that any benefits resulted to the peti¬ 
tioners ? If so, enumerate them. 

F, Draw a map of New Zealand 
(Cantabrigiensis), carefully indicating 
the situation of Coronation Street, and 
•any other places in that district which 
piay occur to you. By whom was the 
flag for Spring Rice inscribed, during 
the last election, with “ Barnwell 
and Inoepen uriNCE ”? Examine the 
influence of these dependencies upon 
the character of the university and 
town. Say to which of the learned 
professions they are the most advan¬ 
tageous. Give a brief history of the 
Misses Fanny Foy and Sally Hum ; 
and point out any similarity between 
them and Aspasia. 

G- Wbowas the first WoodenSpoon? 
Explain, with a particular reference to 
university honours, the phrase, ot v&kXoi, 
illustrating your definition by a quota¬ 
tion from Bentley’s sermon (1715); 
the Scipios; Damon and Pythias; 
Hercules and Atlas; Castor and Pol¬ 
lux ; the three Graces; the Magi; the 
three Furies ; Noah, Uaniel, and Job ; 
the Seven Wise Men ; the Seven W'on- 
ders of tlie World. The Apostles—the 
least of the Apostles—not worthy to be 
called an Apostle. The Elegant Ex¬ 
tracts. 

if. Paley informs us that on one 
occasion lie was so reduced as to be 
obliged to purchase a second-hand 
waistcoat, which turned out to be the 
identical garment in which Lord Clive 
made his triumphal entry into Cal¬ 
cutta. Trace the adventures of this 
waistcoat, shewing how it came into 
the hands of the salesman, what have 
been its subsequent fortunes, and whe¬ 
ther any memorial of it now remains. 
Enter fully into the trade of Holywell 
Street with America, comparing it with 
the Athenian exports to Ionia; and say 
if y^ can discover any vest^es of old 
dotl^gien in Aristophanes, distin¬ 
guishing between German and Polish 
Jews; and put “ old do! old do!” 
into old Attic Greek, preserving the 
twang by the insertion of the digamma. 

What substitutes did the eaily 


Romans use for pocket^iandkerchiels ^ 
Describe Cioero’a pocket-handkeicbief, 
mentioning the most remm'kable boles. 
W’as it marked with his name? At 
which corner? In patent ink or thread? 
Red or black ? And by which of the 
maids ? Shew from Terence that Wel¬ 
lington boots were fashionable at Rome; 
and give a critical account of pea- 
jackets. 

X. State briefly the advantages of 
being posted, with hints for the attain¬ 
ment of that distinction ; and a list of 
successful candidates during the last 
three terms. 

L, -- Youths look pallid and thin, 

What with working it out, and with 
working it in. 

Fill up the hiatus in the first line, and 
elucidate the passage. Distinguish be¬ 
tween working it ouGuid ivorking it in. 
Wliat does the last expression refer to ? 
Examine the liypotliesis that attributes 
this couplet to a tutor of Trinity; and 
shew how justly a part of it may belong 
to the author of a treatise upon “ Cie- 
neral Physics.’* 

AL What is the difference betw'een 
a classical and a vulgar pun ? Ex¬ 
plain the following from that philoso¬ 
phical work, “ Nuts to Crack. Parr 
was reaching a book from a shelf in 
liis library, when two or three volumes 
tumbled down, on which fell a produc¬ 
tion of the celebrated Lambert Bos. 
“ See what has happened,” exclaimed 
the doctor; provumbit bu7ni bos** 
At another time the wind came too 
powerfully into the room in which he 
was sitting. Stop! stop I” said the 
invalid, this is too much ; at present 
1 am only par levibus venlis.** 

N. What is your opinion of the pre¬ 
sent condition of the stage? Strengthen 
your arguments by quotations from the 
Report of the Dramatic Committee. 
Ls the theatre established by the under¬ 
graduates of Cambridge likely to pro¬ 
mote the ends of liagedy or comedy ? 
Did you perceive any variation in the 
lecent delineation of Werner from that 
of the same character by Macready ? 
Which performance do you prefer ? 
Examine critically the construction of 
the chorus at the Italian Opera House, 
comparing it with those of Athens; 
and add a table of salaries paid to the 
principal actors and actresses (if any) 
at Athens, specifying llie prices of ad¬ 
mission to the pit, boxes, and gallery ; 
and naming correctly tlie precise hour 
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at which half price commenced during 
the^rformance of the Antieone, 

0* Who was ttie lord-cnief-justice 
of Athens during the trial of Socrates ? 
Which of the Athenian newspapers 
contained the fullest report of the pro¬ 
ceedings 1 

P, The Augustan age is said to be 
the roost admirable period of literatuie. 
Shew the fallacy of this opiniooi from 
the non-existence of Fraser’s Maga¬ 
zine. 

Q. Prove Hercules to have been the 
inventor of Clubs. 

SECOND PAPER OF COMPOSITION. 

Translate the following into familiar 
Latin, carefully rendering the words in 
italics into the language of Plautus. 

‘‘ We had a club at Cambridge of 
political reformers; it was called the 
ifyson Club, as we met at tea-time; 
and various schemes were discussed 
among us. Jebb’s plan was, that the 
people should meet and declare their 
will; and if the House of Commons 
should pay due attention to the will of 
the people, well and good ; if not, the 
people were to convey their will into 
effect. I was always an advocate for 
hraibety and corrooption; they raised 
an outcry against me, and affected to 
think I was not in earnest. ‘ Why,’ 
said 1, ^ who is so mad as to wish to 
be governed by force ? or who is such 
a fool as to expect to be governed by 
virtue ? There remains, then, nothing 
but braiber^ and corrooption,* At a 
meeting where the debate was on the 
justice or expedience of making some 
alteration in the ecclesiastical constitu¬ 
tion of the country, for the relief of 
tender consciences, Dr. Gordon, of 
Emmanuel, vehemently opposed the 
arguments of Jebb, then tutor of Peter 
House, who supported the affirmative, 
by exclaiming, ‘ You mean, sir, to im¬ 
pose on us a new church government.' 
‘ You are mistaken,' said Paley; ‘ Jebb 
only wants to ride his own horse, not 
to force you to get up behind him.'" 

SUBJECT FOR MORAL ESSAY. 

It is the duty of every individual to 
be content with what he has. Infer 
from this direction the impropriety of 
a late petition from the undergraduates 
of Trinity, and shew the unreasonable¬ 
ness of their objection to cold plates in 
the month of December. 


^ Put the following into Greek, in tlie 
manner of Lucian. 

When the John Bull was first esta¬ 
blished, the severity of its cororoentg 
ofiended many; and among others si 
gallant colonel, who determined to 
chasten his wit hy the application of a 
horsewhip. Breathing fury, therefore, 
he bent bis way to the office of the 
newspaper in Fleet Street, grasping in 
his right hand the riding-masters whip 
of the regiment. Intimating his wish 
to see the editor, he was politely shewn 
■into a room, and informed that the 
editor would attend him immediately. 
Like a chafed lion, he walked up and 
down the room during the interval, 
flourishing his instrument of vengeance; 
when, lo! the door opened, and in 
walked an individual of tli^Brobdignag 
species, dad in a thick, white, fuzzy 
great-coat, his chin buried in a red 
cotton handkerchief, with a broad oil¬ 
skin hat upon his head, and a suspi¬ 
cious-looking oak-stick under his arm. 
‘ What might you want with me, sir?' 
said this interesting individual. * 1 
wished t^ see the editor.’ ' I am the 
editor, sir, at your sarwisSf said the 
Brobdignag. ‘ Indeed !’ ejaculated the 
colonel, edging towards the» door— 

‘ oh, another time !’ ‘ Whenever you 
please, sir.’ And the parties separated. 

FOR ENGLISH POEM, 

“ Alt round my Hal,” 

Construe the following incident li¬ 
terally, and explain briefly the occur¬ 
rence alluded to :— 

“ Jamque, duobus lampadibus frac- 
tis, contra earn qua? stat in vico, pro- 
grediabantur, quum subito, laniariis 
canibus slipaUis, proctor supervenit. 
Is jam antea, dum inferiore parte vici 
versatur, sonitus gliscentes audiverat; 
quibus excitus, college relicto, ad 
multum cum majore copiarum parte, 
siimma celeritate processit. Ejus ad- 
ventu perculsi proximi duo fugam ca- 
pessunt. Tres jamdudum vino gravati, 
et pugnare et fugere seque impotentes, 
manu statim capti sunt. Hos ad col- 
legias suas proctor ferri jubet. Ipse 
duobus canibus stipatus caeteros duo 
persequiiur^ quorum alter dux fecino- 
ris fuei-at. Et ille quidem comitem 
arripiens, * curramus,' inquit, ‘ proctor 
adest. Cito pede opus est.' His dictis, 
ambo per vicum quemdam devium 
versus rivum profngerunt, proctor cum 
canibus insecjuitur. Jamque togali 
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juvenes margine prope rivi tetigerant 
quum alter, pede lapso, in gramen 
humidum sternitur; alter (atque idem 
dux facinoris fuit) a cane arreplus san- 
guineum nasum ei dat,deinde in rivum 
se proficit, ad ripam oppqsitam nando 
se laturus. 'Hie proctor paulisper se 
inbibiiit, neque eniin nare didicerat, et 
autumnus erat: duorum pneterea ejus 
oanium alter togatum juvenem qui pro¬ 
lapsus erat, vix tenebat; alter san- 
guineum suum nasum abstergens vix 
cemens pire lacrymis potuit. Jamque 
V dux facinoris ad alteram prope ripam' 
accesserat, quum subito proclore sca- 
' phara per marginem qiiserente, canis 
vulneratus pudore victus in rivum 
salit, celeriter in ripam oppositam per- 
venit, Illic dubius in noctis tenebris, 
ad quern lecum hostis se abnpuisset 
per duas boras frustra se versat, omnes 
locos explorens. Re infecta ad proc- 
torem super pontem redit. Proxima 
die proctor concilium collegae et pro- 
proctorum vocat rem cunctam quo 
ordine gesta fuerat exponit. Tribus 
togatis qui primi capti sunt quinquenti 
versus imponuntur. Ille qu; ad rivum 
prolapsus erat ad rusticandum ter- 
minum it. Dux fecinoris non pu- 
nitur, ndbue enim agnosci potest.^' 

Piuck Examiimtion Questions, 

MATSEKiTICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
QUESTIONS. 

A. A freshman engages to eat a 
sponge-cake while a bachelor is drink¬ 
ing a bottle of port. The bachelor be¬ 
gins half a second before the fresh¬ 
man, and has reached his ninth glass 
by the time the freshman is swallow¬ 
ing his sixth mouthful. How long 
will it be before the freshman is 
choked ?* 

J3. Drink half a pint of negus, add 
to this half a pint of beer, seven and a- 
half glasses of sherry, a bottle and a- 
quarter of port, three glasses of brandy, 
a tumbler of rum, and four drops of 
water. What will be the result ? 

C. At what angle with the horizon 
is a tipsy man most easily upset, ac¬ 
cording to Newton ? 

D. At what ratio of velocity will an 


empty bottle in concussion with a 
nose break the nose in question ? £x« 
plain this mathematical process of re¬ 
duction to vulgar fractions. 

£. Let A be a hunter, B a fresh¬ 
man on the hunter's back, C a fence, 
and D a muddy ditch on the other 
side of the fence. The hunter A sud¬ 
denly draws up at the fence C. What 
connexion will follow between the 
freshman B and the ditch D ? 

F, Sum the series 1—26, and apply 
the Binomial theorem to college pud- 
ding. 

G. Prose the beneficial effects of 
geometry upon the formation of the 
mind from the fact of mathematicians 
being the dullest men of your acquaint¬ 
ance. Do you know of any other ob¬ 
ject in the creation of man beside the 
solution of problems ? 

U. Explain Newton’s theory con¬ 
cerning the antagonistic principles of 
undergraduates and chapel. 

/. According to the theory of light, 
what light is best for escaping the eye 
of a proctor ? 

K, Discuss Sir Andrew Agnew’s 
bill for the better observance of the 
Sabbath, and shew from moral writers 
that we are only authorised to legislate 
for the poor. 

i. According to Locke’s theory of 
ideas, we are to consider the human 
mind as a piece of blank paper. Does 
the philosopher here mean brown pa¬ 
per, whity-brown paper, or white pa¬ 
per, according to the coarseness of 
men’s minds; or does he mean white 
paper only? And, if the last, what 
sort of white paper,— whether hot- 
pressed or foolscap ? Give reasons for 
preferring the latter, and discuss the 
subject. 

M, Give a historical notice of the 
various opinions respecting the Moral 
Faculty from Hobbes to Dugald Stew¬ 
art, and shew its existence in human 
nature from the Newgate Calendar, . 

I am compelled to break off abruptly. 

Very truly yours, 

T.G. 

St, John^a, June 22 . 


'Pluck Examination Questions. 
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FOR THE PRESENT INSTANT. 

I. THE MIMSTEnS. II. THE PEOPLE. 

I. THE MINISTERS. 

Well ! tins “ most inconceivable” of all governments has had a second escape I 
Nowhere in modern history can a parallel be found, either to the dangers or the 
deliverances which the present administration has experienced, within the short 
period of some four or five months. 

The first rock on which it seemed their inevitable fate to be wrecked was that 
of the Carlow case. It may be asked, how the ministry should be the sufferers 
by a crime of which they had had no cognteaiice? The question betokens only 
the simplicity of the questionist. Who placed the present ministry in office? 
Daniel O’Connell, Who keeps them in office? Daniel O’Connell. Who is 
able, by merely resolving upon his own absence and that of his dependents, 
to leave them, at any moment, in inextricable difficulties ? Daniel O’Connell. 
How obvious, then, was it, that the charge which threatened O’Connell with 
extinction, threatened equally, and by the same stroke, the very existo^ice of the 
O’Connell administration. 

And what an escape was that! The facts are now placed beyond doubt, 
and are.admitted equally on all hands. Mr. O’Connell bargained with Raphael 
to have him nominated for the sum of 1000/., and returned for the further sum 
of a second 1000/. Now it is in proof, no longer to be questioned by any one, 
that the nomination cost nothing, and the election, even when contested, no more 
than 7 or 800/. Nothing can be clearer, then, that O’Connell’s original bargain 
was framed with the view and eflcct of giving him, iq any case except that of a 
petition, a clear profit on the sale of the seat of more than 1100/. or 1200/. I 
All this was openly proved, or instantly admitted. Yet O’Connell himself was 
unanimously acquitted ! How could this be ? Simply by first exaggerdling or 
misstating the charge, and then assuming that because such exaggeration was not 
true, therefore the wliole story was a fiilseliood. The ministerialists insisted upon 
it, for several weeks, that O’Connell was actually charged with having pocketed 
some hundreds of pounds by the Carlow job. They knew that no one had so 
much as assumed this. They knew that this was not the charge. Still, for their 
own reasons, they kept up the cry; and when it was found that the expenses of 
the election petition had absorbed that balance which, but for that petition, would 
have remained in the big beggarman’s pocket, they shouted with one accord, 
“ Pure as unsunned snow !” This was a game which could not fail, when once 
the Conservatives who were active in the affair were led to permit the assumption 
to pass without protest. It was known from the very first, it was plainly stated 
in Itapliael’s first letter, that the balance which O’Connell hoped to have pocketed 
had been drawn from him by the costs of the petition. From the very first, 
therefore, it was clear that no charge of having actually made mone^f by the trans¬ 
action could be so much as thouglii of. No such ciiarge, in fact, was ever made. 
No other charge was ever made than this,— that O’Connell had trafficked away 
a seat, on a bargain which, in every case but that of a petition, must have left 
him the gainer of above a thousand pounds. This charge was clearly and indu¬ 
bitably established ; and yet, by resolutely and pertinaciously misrepresenting the 
nature of the indictment, and assuming that he was charged with having aciualljf 
made that profit on the transaction, his defenders assured themselves of a verdict, 
even before the investigation had been commenced. 

Their second deliverance occurred on the 22d of June. Lord Melbourne, 
the keystone of the ministry, was charged with seducing the wife of a man, into 
whose house he had first obtained entrance by the besinwal of a piece of official 
patronage. He gives a barrister the post of police-magistrate at the east end of 
town. This barrister resides near Downing Street; and there leaves a young and 
beautiful wife, very conveniently open to Lord Melbourne’s visits, during his own 
absence upon duty for the greater part of every day. Of coui*se< the indiscretion 
of this will be seen by every one; but possibly the age of ilie patron (nearly sixty) 
may establish some apology for a course so unguarded. However, wc now find 
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—and we allude only to those parts of the evidence which remain unquestioned— 
the noble lord, secretary of state for the home department, stealing two or three 
hours from the middle' of every day, and leaving the whole concerns of the 
internal government of England, to sit on a sofa with the fair wife of Ins absent 
friend. We find him always admitted, that always being every day; and we find 
all other visitors exclud^ during his stay. We find him even admitted to her 
bed-room, in a few days after her confinement; and we see her visiting him 
alone, at his own house, and staying, by the half-hour, alone with him. 

It also appears that, on the very day after the wrath of the at-last-irritated 
husband has driven the wife from his house, her brother takes an opportunity to 
rush in, during the husband’s absence, and to carry off all her papers. Yet a 
few fragments remain behind, and they are of this tenor: 

“ I will call about half past four or five oVlock. Melbourne/' 

** Tiiere is no house to-day ; 1 will call after the levee, about four or half past. 
If you wish it later, let me hear from you. 1 w'ill then explain to you about going 
to V''auxhnll. Mklhouiine/* 

** How are you 1 I shall not be able to coll to-day, but probably shall to-morrow. 

MELDOUnNE." 

Now, every one can see that these are sucii letters as a husband might write 
to his wife; not quite so respectful as a lover would write to his betrothed ; but 
quite too free for a brother to write to his sister, and still less an acquaintance of 
only two years’ standing to the wife of his friend ! 

This, then, was the case of suspicion which existed against Lord Melbourne ; 
somewhat strengthened, of course, by the known fact, that this was not the first 
instance in which he had been suspected of intimacy with other men’s wives. 
Yet from this he has clean escaped! 

Nor is the verdict of the jury open to the least censure. The husband, acting 
upon these just grounds of suspicion, examines those who have been lately in Ids 
service, and finds them ready enough to depose to kisses, to sofa familiarities, 
and even to w'orse. He therefore brings his action. But without a clear ad¬ 
mission of guilt under a man’s own hand, in letters seized or intercepted, it is 
difficult to establish a charge of tins kind. The witnesses must necessarily be 
persons of low rank and character, generally discarded servants, and frequently 
open to suspicion of revengeful feelings, &c. In a case lately tried at York, 
several different witnesses swore to the actual commission of the crime in their 
presence; and, in spite of all their testimony, the jury found for the defendant. 
In the present case, Lord Melbourne’s attorney-general, working as for life and 
death, succeeded in throwing great suspicion on the characters and testimony of 
all the principal witnesses. The jury, therefore, only discharged their duty in 
giving the turn of the scale to the accused parly. And thus, despite the daily 
visits, the blinds drawn down, the exclusion of other persons, the familiar lone 
of the notes found, and the suspicious seizure of the bulk of the correspondence. 
Lord Melbourne, and with him the ministry, once more escaped. 

And thus, say the ministerial prints, has exploded “ the second Tory plot 
against the Liberal administration. For our own parts, the matter of admiration 
js, that two such assaults, so perfectly free from all Tory influence and concoction, 
•^80 unexceptionable in their source, and so likely to blow the ministry into tlie 
air, should so remarkably have failed. “Tory plots!” Why, look at the 
parties, and the progress of both the quarrels. 

Raphael was a “ Liberal” of long standing; made sheriff of London by 
Charles Pearson, and selected by O’Connell for one of the seats in his own 
patronage. He had no connexions, no bias, no way of falling into Tory hands. 
He goes on comfortably for a long time with Charles Pearson, Daniel O’Connell, 
and the rest of that worthy fraternity, and the Tories hear nothing of him till, 
having been most exeniplarily plundered, he is turned out of doors by this gang 
of pimps and bawds, and runs to the nearest police-office for redress. 

So of Mr. Norton, lie had always been a Whig; had sat in Parliament in 
that capacity, had asked and received a favour at the hands of the Whig ministry, 
and bad continued in amity and connexion with that party, till he is brought to the 
conclusion that the head of the Wliig ministry has inflicted on him the greatest 
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injury that ont man can inflict on another. And yet these two affiurs are impu¬ 
dently denominated Tory plots I” 

We have beheld with admiration and amazement the escape of the ministry 
from both these perils. Our impression from each was, “ They bear a cbanned 
life.^^ We believe that they have yet work to do; and we are content that 
they should do it. 

The case resembles notliing so much as the equally marvellous^escapes of 
Louis Philippe. Hundreds of wretches, at the present instant, would think 
nothing of sacrificing their own lives to take that of their King Stork.” But, 
till tlie hour comes in which his mission shall be ended, they can no more reach 
him than they can destroy Satan himself! 

One man says, “ I will take my gun; I will go and stand at his palace-gates; 
and as he comes out I will take deliWate aim at hini at six feet distance. He is 
a very large man; ray hand is perfectly staady. If I can hit a haystack, tliere- 
fore, I can scarcely miss king I^uis.” He goes, and stands, and tires; but he 
cannot even graze the skin of the heaven-protected victim ! 

“ Another man says, “ I will not rely on a single barrel or a single ball. 
Fifty bullets shall fly about him in the same instant.” The bullets fly; but 
“ every bullet has its billet,” and there is not one of them directed to Louis 
Philippe I 

The man who can see these things happen, and imagine that they happen by 
chance, may call himself Churchman or Dissenter, Protestant or Papist, but 
practically he is an Atheist, and nothing else. 

We acquiesce, therefore, willingly in all these decisions of a higher and a 
wiser power. We can even see a benevolent design in them. In our view 
the most desirable thing for the country is, that a full nianifestation of the abo¬ 
minations of “ Liberalism” should be afforded, as it may and probably will 
bo, if the “ Liberals” continue long in power. The most unfortunate thing, 
on the other hand, would be, the accession of a ' Conservative ministry to 
power, without a clear recognition of and adherence to Conservative and Pro¬ 
testant principles. As matters now stand, the two principles are becoming daily 
better understood; “ Liberalism” is unmasking itself, and the Conservatives are 
more and more obliged to see and understand its real character, and to take their 
ground in opposition to it. A premature accession to office, at the present 
moment, might lead to such another result as that of 1829,—when a ministry 
wliich had opposed Canning for his pro-popish propensities became pro-popish 
itself, and by this abandonment of principle at once disoiganised the government, 
split and severed the Conservative party, destroyed public confidence, and 
brought the Whigs and Radicals into power. 

It is most desirable that the principles of Liberalism should be drawn out and 
displayed. Very thankful were we for that new light which was let in upon the 
question by I/)rd John Russell’s last speech on the Irish Tilhe-bill. His lordship 
had always told us that he was firmly and unalterably in favor of an Established 
Church. But in that debate he explained to us, that, in his view, “ the duly of 
an Established Church was not to propagate anjf particular doctrine^ but merely 
to inculcate good morals.” This is a most important explanation, or rather 
repudiation: and it is as important as it is startling. A church without doc¬ 
trines would indeed be a novelty. A church without doctrines must be a church 
without creed, or articles, or liturgies. This, at least, is not the Church of 
England. 

The chief silliness, however, of this notion, lies in the supposition that morals 
can be taught without doctrines. The Liberals” are fond of talking of "pliilo- 
sophical views.” Do they think it a philosophical view to expect effects without 
causes,—to look for fruit from hedge-stakes,—or to require men and women to 
act without motives ? 

We wonder what even one of the professors of the ^ndon University would 
say to a scholar, who toW him that his parents wished him to study chemistry, or 
geometry, or law, or any other science; but that he was not to be plagued with 
doctrines, or first principles, but was to be introduced at once to the practical 
parts^ of the subject! Yet a folly, which would only be laughed at, wem it applied 
to any ordinary science, is officially put forth by the government, with reference 
to religion. To / which, as it has reference chiefly to unseen realities, and 
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draws its motives from truths unknown to man in his natural state,— is of all 
odiet sciences the most indissolubly connected with, and the least comprehensible 
without, those first principles which are called ^>ctrines. The existence of a 
future state is a doctrine, and a doctrine of which we can know nothing, except 
as we learn it from the Bible. But the inspiration of the Bible is another 
doctrine; and if that be once admitted, it brings in upon us a whole flood of 
other doctrines of the nfost awful inpment. 

Will you say, then, that you will do without this primary doctrine of a state of 
rewards and punishments, and that you will teach morals upon principles of 
general expediency alone? As well may you attempt to navigate a steam-boat 
against contrary winds without fuel, or expect the desert-steea to come at your 
bidding, and submit to your daily toil upon principles of moral suasion. 

No! let these follies be brought into ine light of day. Let us not have 
governments, whether called Conservative or Liberal, acting upon absurdities 
which men of sense would be ashamed to articulate, and cheats, which men of 
honesty would blush to be even suspected of. By all means, let “ Liberalism ” 
play out its game ; develope itself in all its native deformity; and never may a 
Conservative government push it from its stool, till that government is prepared 
manfully to state, and to defend, its reasons for abhorring and opposing utterly 
the fancies of modern Liberalism.'^ 

II. THE PEOPLE. 

What, then, is the duly of the people, under these circumstances ? To arrive 
at a just understanding of this, they ought to learn to appieciate properly, 
1, their Davget'; 2, their Weakrtens; and, 3, their Strength. 

1- Their Danger is greater than is generally imagined. Men may fancy that 
such questions as, Whether the Bishops shall be turned out of the House of 
Lords? or, Whether that house shall itself be radicully reformed ? are matters 
which concern the bishops'and the peers, but nobody else. A greater mistake it 
is difficult to imagine. 

If^men would look a little into the extraordinary manner in which all our 
great national institutions have rooted and fixed themselves among us, darting 
their roots and spreading their branches throughout the whole community, they 
would be able to form some correct idea of the danger, and difficulty, and struggle 
which must attend a forcible uprooting of any of them. There probably never 
was a st^te of society more complicated and interwoven, in all its relations, than 
that of England in the present day. How inevitably, then, does it follow, that 
if, like France in 1789, we attempt to sweep away the Church, the Tlirone, and 
the Peerage—and no one of these three can be removed without the instant fall of 
the others — the character, the intensity, and tlie lamentable effects of such a 
conflict, will equally resemble that of the nation whose steps we attempt to 
follow. And can a revolution like that of France be passed through, without 
inflicting the greatest sufferings and injuries upon all classes and orders in 
society ? 

But we shall be told, that we are having recourse to those very bugbears " 
which we last month repudiated and contemned. Our answer is, that we do 
not wish to represent such a danger as this, as actually imminent or probable : 
but still it exists — it is in sight; and men ought to be aware of it, and to take 
precautions against it. 

It will also be said, that nobody proposes or wishes a Revolution — that 
nobody suggests or desires the overthrow of either the Church, or the Throne, or 
the Peerage. We answer, that this is not true; for that men are found, even 
among the confidential advisers of the present ministry, who scoff at hereditary 
rights of every kind, and who declaim against established churches of all 
descriptions. 

It is of vast importance that men should understand the total change, in this 
respect, which has taken*place within the last two years, in the position, views, 
intentions, and declared principles of the Whigs. 

In 1833, the Whigs fought under the banners of Earl Grey. They were then 
full of professed loyally to the King; their leader avowed the most thorough 
determination to maintain and defend the Church; his firmness in maintaining 
the rights of his own order was unquestioned; and, with respect to O'Connell, 
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he held it m high <^nce in one of the minof officers of fau tninisUy to hare held 
any oommuoication with that persar^.*^ 

• In 183$," that per$on»”ybrJ^ ottm endi, carried back ffie Whigs into that 
power which they had lost. Lord Grey refusing to hold office on any such 
terms, a ministry was constructed of materials pliant enough to answer O'Con- 
nell’s purpose. This ministry begins its career by attacking the Cbtucb; it 
proceeds oy reposing all confidence in tljat man wli<l has declared war .against 
the House of I^rds; and, as the second branch of the legislature is but a neces¬ 
sary concomitant and support of the first, we may fairly conclude, that when 
hereditary rigl»ts'* shall have been rooted out of one brancli of the constitution, 
they will never be allowed to remain in another. 

At the present instant, therefore, we are under the government of a cabinet 
existing by the favour, and consisting of the mere creatures, of that very agitato", 
who has announced his determination to ^ut an end to hereditary rights,” and 
to overthrow the established churches. 

Here, then, is actual danger—even danger of revolution itself, real^ in sight. 
The advocates of measures which can only be carried by revolutionary means 
are the chosen advisers of the men in Downing Street. Grant, as we readily do, 
that even those men will scarcely dare openly to propose, at present^ a course so 
startling and so distasteful to the people at large, still let it be always borne in 
mind, that the chief enemy of our constitution, of our church, %nd of our 
monarchy, is also the chief adviser and most powerful ally of the present 
ministry ; and let U also be remembered, that it is only by constant watchful¬ 
ness, by being ever ready to detect and to defeat his machinations, that his 
humble servants the Whigs can be elTectiially deterred from lending tlieir coun¬ 
tenance to his dangerous propositions. The Whigs are — from their dependent 
position they must be—O’Ccnnells humble and obedient servants: the work he 
desires to set them about is that of destroying that Church whose religion be 
hates, and that House of Lords which still holds the power of checking and 
overruling all his designs. This work, if the people are passive or quiescent 
under his attempts, die will compel the Whigs to do. It is only, ther^ore, by 
perpetual manifestations of their determination to maintain their constitution 
and their church, that the Whigs can be deterred from venturing to attempt the 
execution of O^Connell’s designs. 

2. But we must next warn the people of their Weakness. This is seen in 
two particulars,—their inertness and dislike to exertion,—and their fondness for 
reposing upon individuals for safety and rescue. Probably the last is a chief 
cause of the first, and we will therefore treat them in that order. 

The Conservatives, then, have always been too apt to leave their interests 
implicitly in the hands of some individual leader. This disposition, agreeing 
well with natural indolence, was greatly fostered by the might and ascendancy of 
Pitt. The seat of that minister stood so firm for so long a period, and his mind 
so ruled and swayed the mind of England, that it became a kind of habit among 
the supporters of the throne and altar in England, to leave the whole direction of 
affairs almost implicitly with him,— only admiring, at an humble distance, his 
genius, and lending, occasionally, a little public support, whenever he might 
please to call for it. It is no matter of regret to us that those times can never 
return. The reason why they can never return, is chiefly to be traced to the 
change wrought in the constitution by the Reform-bill. Up to 1829, it was 
easy for the leaders to whom the Conservative interests were entrusted, by 
arrangements with those possessing influence in boroughs, and by obtaining their 
fs»ir proportion of the more popular portions of the representation, to secure such a 
parliamentary majority as to enable the wheels of government to move with freedom 
and steadiness, without any extraordinary call upon the energies of their friends 
without. That assured and steady majority there is now no reason to expect 
ever to see again arrayed on the side of any government whatever. By exertion 
alone will any parliamentary force be in future got together, and by exertion 
alone will its numbers and efficiency be kept up. If we are not prepared to 
“ contend earnestly” for our faith and for our constitution, we may as well suiv 
render both at once; for, by earnest struggles alone can they be maintained and 
defended. 

Yet we greatly fear thsil; were Sir Robert Peel once more reinstated in office, 
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with the support of a sufficient padiameiitary iiwo<^ity, the genera) cry of the 
Conservatives of England would be^ WfU, ajr# fight now, iet us have a' good 
dtnher, and then all go home and mutd our own business. Peel's in agaitt; and 
Ijell take cafe and keep things to rights.’^ 

Peipetuatly do we see the signs of such a mling; and so long as it prevails 
to any extent we can never be safe. The system introduced by the Ileforih-bil! 
ia'OOe of almost wholly ^pular representation; and by the annual recurrence of 
the registrations we have something very like annual elections. How, then, is 
any party to maintain its just position in the country, save by taking that trouble 
which the present system renders inevitable ? If the trouble is too great,—if the 
constitution is not wortli so high a price, let that be plainly confessed; let a 
prompt and graceful surrender be made, and let us settle into a republic peaceably 
and amicably. But if we mean to endeavour to maintain our ground, we must 
make up our minds not to leave the nvitter in the hands of Sir Robert Peel, or of 
the Carlton Club; but to do that which Sir Robert Peel has himself enjoined 
« upon us, And which no Carlton Club can ever even so much ^s attempt to 
perform. 

But we are not only too fond of throwing the responsibility on our leaders; 
there is also a great liability to err in the same way, in every single circle hnd 
locality. Our counties, or cities, or boroughs, -are all too much ruled and 
arranged by individuals, or leading families. All this was natural and unavoid¬ 
able under the old system; but it is wholly out of place and injurious now. 
We have seen instances in which the Conservatives of a district have fought well 
and nobly under the guidance of a leading family, and have succeeded in gaining 
their rightful ascendancy in the representation; when immediately the very family, 
for whom and with whom they have incurred the trouble and expense of the 
contest, has turned round on them, and objected to their using the ascendancy 
they had gained, to any further extent than suited its own purposes. You 
have gained one seat; now be content, and rest satisfied with that. If you 
attempt to monopolize the whole, we shall have nothing but endless contests, 
and that we don t like.*' Thus the voice of a county or a city is neutralized, 
merely to suit the convenience of a particular family. Tlie Liberals are not thus 
half-hearted, or thus easily contented. 

In a word, tlien, the Conservatives must cease from considering their leaders 
as any thing mo7'e than leadera. They must follow them manfully in every 
struggle, but they must refuse to be bound by any dishonourable terms of peace, 
which those leaders may wish to make. The contest in which we are engaged 
is an interminable one. The enemies to whom we are opposed will take care of 
that. On their part they will never submit to the claims of hereditary ri^t 
on ours, we will never surrender those claims. 

3. But it is time we turned to our last point — their Strength. And here it 
is most consolatory to be able to reflect, that as their weakness arises mainly 
from want of energy, from want of wiW, so it must be in their own power to 
change that weakness into strength whenever they shall seriously determine 
to do so. 

What, then, is the strength of the Conservative party? Wherein does it 
consist? It consists mainly in this — that a large proportion, a clear predomi¬ 
nance, of the wealth, and education, and intelligence, and moral worth of the 
country, is on their side. These furnish the means of victory, if effectively used; 
if not used, they will constitute only the condemnation of those who had the 
power of saving their country in their hands, and left that power in useless 
slumber. 

The Reform-bill, breaking up all the varied and interwoven systems of repre¬ 
sentation, divided the constituencies of England into two great sections: the 
borough electors, among whom numbers outvreighed property; and the county 
electors, with whom prop^ty, and not numberSf was the test. Ever since then, 
it has b^me more ana more apparent daily, that the town constituencies tend 
daily to a wilder and yet more reckless spirit of Democracy; and the county 
constituencies, to a more decided system of Conservatism. 

The lovha constituencies are wholly irrespective of property: every man who 
can pay iftVee-and-tenpence a-week for a cottage, or a hovel, of his own, incomes 
thereby an elector of as poienx a voice as the richest merdiant or banker in the 
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town. Now, among eonstitaencies ftore afe dways lai^ 
educated, intdligent^ and wett<i>{)rincipled men; bu^ uhnappiiy^ them nuisl 
always be a majority of those who are^ ignorant, thoughtiew, and easily led into 
eril. Every wealthy and extensive merchant or hmnulhcturer, having his own 
single vote, and no more, sees a hundred other votem issue from his factory or 
his yard, and although hk influence may win a fhw of l^eir votes, he hnowk 
that a word beyond persuasion will instantly be dtronicled s^inst him in every 
newspaper in the ki^dom; and he is therefore dSliged to submit to have hia 
own well-considered views overruled and nulltfled, by the fimcies and excited 
passions of men who know not what they do.^’ There is, mrhaps, one public 
news-room in the town, in whidi the Standard lies alongside of the Gki», the 
Morning Post by the Morning Chronicle; and of the subscribers to that rooo^ 
it will be strange if a majority is not Conservative. Bat there are forty beer- 
shops in the borough, and in each of then the WeMy Dispatchf the L^e m 
Londotif or the Satirist, holds its sole and undisturbed supremacy: its seditiou^ 
is without counteraction, its falsehoods without exposure. And tha% when an 
election comes, we are sure to find three-fourths of the property and intelligence of 
tlie town on one side, but a majority of the three-and^tenpenny voters on the oflier. 

Were this all, nothing could prevent the speedy establishment of a republw 
in England; but the Reform-biU has left one section of the representaSkm open' 
to the fhir influence of property: its fiamers could not avoid making the franchise 
in counties dependent, as of old, on the actual possession of some interest in 
land. Here, then, those who feel their rights tyrannically overruled in the 
boroughs in which they reside, may find a way in which, in strict accordanee 
with die constitution, they may obtain something like their fair influence in the 
House of Commons. 

The property of England, thus exerting itself in our county constituencies, ia 
now daily snewing itself more and more in favour of Conservative principles. 
Even within the last three weeks as many as three counties have been contested, 
and the verdict of each of them has been on the side of Conservatism. 


In Essex: 

Palmer (C).2103 

BranfiU(R).1527 

In Merioneth; 

Richards (C). 501 

Wynn (R). 151 

In Warwickshire (first day); 

Shirley (C). 1653 

Skipwith (R).1121 


Now, why should not the whole of the counties of England be represented 
by Conservatives? We ask the question seriously. The Reform-bill has given 
the representation of the towns into the hands of mere numbers, purposely leaving 
property out of the question; and the Liberals are not backward in stretching 
this their advantage to the utmost. But tlie county representation they have 
been compelled to leave in the hands of property; and why should those who 
see themselves trampled upon by ^ Liberalism,’^ wherever Liberalism has the 
ascendancy—why should they foi^ar to use that power which the Reform-bill 
itself concraes them ? 

Let them take a lesson from the Liberals ” themselves. Their rule is, ' 
to attempt epery thing, and to blush at nothing* 

They attempt every thing* In the last three weeks we have seen them 
contest Essex, knowing well that they had not a chance of success, merely in 
order to shew that they could poll a ‘‘ respectable minorityand Merionedi- 
shire, in which they polled 151 votes against 501 (1), just in order to break 
ground ^inst the Tories. Now Utere is not a county in«the empire that the 
Conservatives might not contest with better hopes and mirer prospects than the 
Whigs could boast in the case of Merioneth. Why should their courage, or their 
pertinacity, be ^ater than our own ? Why should tlieir strongholds be left 
unassaulled, while not a garrison of our own escapes their annoying warfare ? 

But we have a better reason. Every county, in England, at leasti oi^t to. 
be attempted, not merely as part ef a system of general hostility, but because 
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eveiy oounty in England might, if perserelcU^y ambled, be carri^. Having 
eveijr wbc^. .the predominance of. property, the ConaervauyjBs mi^t, if they 
cb^ tO'Cki^ it, take the representation of praperty (or thejr own. 

Bat, again, the Whigs and Radicals imsh ai nothing* Tneir mot^. se^s 
to be,.‘* All's fair at an election/’ and a titration is part of an election, 
llius the forty-shilling rfnt-cherges of the Bpsselis in Bloomsbury, the gang of 
voters made out of one sinde field in Huntingdonshire, the forty-two burial- 
ground freeholders in MaTyleoone,^all these were not only stealthily attempted 
at first, but they were openly and unblushing^ defended afterwards. 

And not only are individual Whigs aid Radicals found thus acting, but the 
whole spirit of the government is of the same fraudulent, tricky, and unscru¬ 
pulous character. Lord John Russell proposes, in liis Corporation-bill of last 
y^, to give the nomination of borough magistrates to the new corporations. 
The Lords say, ** We think the appointment of magistrates ought to rest with 
Ae crown.” W’ell,” Lord John replies, “ you may make this amendment if 
you choose; but I, as home secretary, shall act upon my own principle, and 
appoint as magistrates those whom the corporations may recommend.” 

Does he adhere to this public declaration ? Not at all. On the contrary, 
the only thing looked to in these appointments is, how they may bear upon 
future elections. A Whig corporation recommends eight or ten Whig magis¬ 
trates: the whole list is appointed; but, perhaps, .to make a show of fairness, a 
couple of superannuated or non-resident Tories are added, as a sort of excuse 
for varying other lists more seriously. A Tory corporation next recommends a 
^list of Tory magistrates: the whole list is rejected, or only the least efficient of 
the number retained, and a set of Whig justices are named in their room, in 
defiance of the expressed wish * of the corporation, and in shameful violation of 
Lord John’s recorded pledge. 

Now, while deeds of this sort are perpetrating all around us, are the Conserv¬ 
atives to be mealy-mouthed, or excessively fearful of overstepping the bounds of 
discretion and propriety ? On the contrary, ought they not to feel bound to use 
every means which the law allows, and the laws of honour and of honesty 
permit, to counteract attempts which are evidently restrained by no law, human 
or divine ? Ought not every man to say to himself, This is a system which 
ought to be, and which shall be, put down. Am I, then, doing all that is in my 
power, in my own county, and in all the counties that surround it, to gain the 
utmost influence which the constitution entitles roe to exercise, and to excite all 
my friends to equal exertions ? 

Are there any counties still destitute of a Conservative Association, or a 
Registration Committee ? If so, what are the Conservatives about to allow of 
such remissness. And those which possess such organization, are they vigorously 
employing it ? We saw a letter a few days since, transmitted to the secretary of 
a Conservative Society from a place more than a hundred miles distant. Its 
tenor was, “ I^bave found in this parish six cousins, who are interested in a con¬ 
siderable property in your county. They are all good honest Conservatives, and 
have a right to claim as freeholders. 1 herewith send you their claims, which I 
will thank you to put in; and whenever a contest occurs, I will take care, what¬ 
ever the distance may be, that they shall all be brought to the poll.” 

This is the spirit that we desire to see aroused throughout the land; and were 
it once universally exerted, and perseveringly brought into action, it could not, 
fail to save the country. Yet what blanks do we still perceive in our political 
map. See Sussex, with four county members voting with O’Connell; Durham 
' the same; Cornwall the same. Here are twelve votes, at least six of which might 
be reversed by a few months’ strenuous exertion. .Till these exertions are made, 
the country cannot know peace. When they are made, and when we cease to 
look to any one man or set of men to save us, then, and then only, will the 
struggle subside, and. the reign of good government recommence. 
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ON THE PRINCIPLE OF CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS, 


The subject of national establishments 
of religion is at present affording ma¬ 
terials for a controversy, which has at¬ 
tracted the attention of the whole em¬ 
pire, and called forth no inconsiderable 
share of talent; and wliich, according 
as it may be ultimately determined in 
one way or another, must produce 
most important practical results. The 
controversy, in its present shape and 
form, is, in a great measure, new; for 
although most of the views which have 
been advocated in the present day by 
the enemies of church establishments 
have been broaclied before, yet they 
have never, perhaps, till this occasion, 
been brought out in full developeinent, 
and in their proper relations to each 
other. Scarcely any subject, indeed, 
beyond the limits of the exact sciences, 
i^ ever fully understood, until it has 
given rise to a controversy which calls 
forth the powers of men of talent. 

The great general principles on which 
church establishments rest had been 
commonly received, or, at least, had 
not met with very extensive or formi¬ 
dable opposition, in former ages of the 
church; and could sctircely be said, 
until the present day, to have formed the 
subject ofa distinct and important con¬ 
troversy. They had been introduced, 
indeed, incidentally into oilier contro¬ 
versies, with which they were somewhat 
connected; such as the great Barigorian 
controversy on churcli authority, occa¬ 
sioned by Bishop Hoadley’s sermon 
on the nature of Christ’s kingdom> and 
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that which was produced by Arch¬ 
deacon Blackburne’sCon/'mu;«cf/. But 
thdfce great principles have of late been 
more fully developed, because they 
have been more generally discussed 
than ever they were before; and as 
they have not been debated merely as 
abstract speculations, but with a direct 
and immediate bearing upon a great 
practical result, viz. the preservation 
or the overthrow of the iSstablished 
Church, it is the duty of every one to 
endeavour to understand the subject, 
$0 as to have a decided opinion upon 
the matter, and to regulate thereby his 
conduct and his influence. 

The controversy has been presented 
to men’s minds in a considerable va¬ 
riety of aspects. Arguments and facts, 
derived from a dtversity of sources, 
liave been brought to bear upon it; so 
that one not intimately acquainted with 
the subject may be at a loss to per¬ 
ceive what are the precise points which 
are in argument controverted between 
the two parties; while, of course, every 
one knows, that the practical point in 
dispute is, whether the Established 
Church shall be preserved or over¬ 
thrown. 

It has been discussed upon grounds 
of principle and grounds of expediency. 
Church eslaClishments have been tested 
by their alleged bearing upon the wel¬ 
fare of the chxirch and the prosperity 
of the state; and they have been tried 
by the statements of Scripture, the dic¬ 
tates of reason, the voice of experience, 
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and the testimony of history. In these 
circumstances it is very important, 
though not very easy, to form a dis¬ 
tinct-conception of the ultimate prin¬ 
ciple which constitutes the foundation 
ofme controversy in argument, and to 
understand the grounds on which it 
rests; for, without this, men will be in 
continual danger of having their views 
perverted by difficulties and objections 
which a more correct perception of the 
real subject in debate would enable 
them to explain or remove. We are 
inclined to think, that the fundamental^ 

E rinciples involved in the church-esta- 
iishment controversy, so far as it is a 
question of mere dialectics, have been 
somewhat more fully developed, and 
are, therefore, better understood, on the 
north than on the south side of the 
Tweed; anH the reason is obvious: 
viz., that the English Dissenters, in 
conducting their attack upon the Esta¬ 
blished Church of this country, have 
founded it partly upon what are com¬ 
monly called the grievances of Dis¬ 
senters, and partly upon objecA)ns 
which they entertain to the articles and 
standards of the Church, especially 
with respect to government, worship, 
and discipline; whereas Scottish Dis¬ 
senters, having nothing which even 
they could call a practical grievance 
to complain of, and concurring for the 
most part in the standards of the 
Church, not merely in points of doc¬ 
trine, but even in matters of worship 
and external order, were compelled, 
when, in an evil hour for themselves, 
they resolved on appealing to the com¬ 
munity for the overtnrow of the Church, 
to have recourse to the ultimate or 
fundamental principles of the question; 
and to attempt to*^prove that the mere 
circumstance of a church being esta¬ 
blished, or connected with the state, 
was of itself, and, independent of any 
consideration of practical abuses and 
specific objections, a sufficient reason 
for opposing it to the uttermost, and 
struggling for its overthrow. 

What, then, is the precise point of 
difierence in argument between the 
defenders of the Church and the advo¬ 
cates of her destruction ? What is the 
ultimate or fundamental principle on 
which the controversy, as'^a subject of 
spethilation, depends? The question 
is ]K)t, Whether all that men do in 
regard to religion, and with a view to 
its promotion, should be done freely 
and voluntarily? for this no Church¬ 


man disputes, and the admission avails 
nothing towards the settlement of the 
controversy. The question is not, 
Whether every man ought to pay for 
his own minister? for, in one sense, 
this position is admitted by all Church¬ 
men, and, in another sense, it is too ab¬ 
surd to be maintained by any Dissenter. 
If it be understood to mean merely 
that every man is bound to contribute, 
if necessary, of his worldly substance, 
in order to secure the enjoyment of 
the ordinances of religion for himself 
and his family — that a minister has a 
right to be maintained by those among 
whom he labours, and that they are 
bound to maintain him, if necessary 
and practicable, then no Churchman 
will deny its truth or admit its rele¬ 
vancy ; and if it be taken in the only 
other meaning which it can bear, viz. 
as including, by plain implication, this 
idea — no minister for those who can¬ 
not or will not pay for one, then no 
Dissenter will have courage to defend 
it. The question is not, Whether civil 
rulers are possessed of authority or 
jurisdiction in religious matters? L e., 
of a right to dictate to their subjects 
in matters of faith and worship, and to 
punish or persecute them for the mere 
crime of dissent; for Churchmen dis¬ 
claim these views, and challenge their 
opponents to prove that an admission 
of them is implied in any doctrine 
necessary for defending national esta¬ 
blishments of religion. The question 
agitated between the friends and the 
foes of the Church, when stripped of 
what is adventitious or accidental, of 
what results from misconception or 
misrepresentation, is this: Should there 
be any union, alliance, or friendly con¬ 
nexion, or co-operation,between church 
and state, between religion and civil 
authority ? or, still more precisely, 
Are nations, as such, and civil rulers, 
in their official capacity, bound to 
honour God, and to aim at the ad¬ 
vancement of His cause, by promoting 
the true religion ? 

That many of those Dissenters who 
have come forward to advocate the 
overthrow of the Church, and who are 
familiarly known by the name of Vo¬ 
luntaries, have ventured to answer these' 
questions in the negative, is well known 
to all who have examined their pro¬ 
ductions. And, if there are some of 
them who, while “concurring in the 
prosecution of the same end, w<5uld 
yet object to the account now given of 
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the true state of the question, because 
they shrink from tlie audacity of main¬ 
taining that there should be no union, 
or alliance, or friendly connexion, be¬ 
tween church and state, and that civil 
rulers, in their public and official ca¬ 
pacity, are not bound to promote the 
cause of God and of the true religion, 
it is very easy to compel them by ar¬ 
gument to assent to these positions, or 
else to abandon their destructive plans. 
For it is easy to shew that they cannot, 
consistently or plausibly, advocate their 
measures without the help of these ex¬ 
treme positions—that they cannot have 
any sufficiently firm and broad founda¬ 
tion on which to erect their batteries 
for the overthrow of the Established 
Church, without maintaining the doc¬ 
trines in question; because, if it be 
admitted that some union, or alliance, 
or friendly connexion between church 
and state, is lawful and practicable, 
while at the same time it is contended 
that the actual union, as at present 
constituted, is improper and injurious, 
then, of course, the only fair inference 
is, that the union should be better re¬ 
gulated, or conducted upon sounder 
principles: and, if it be admitted that 
civil rulers are under an obligation to 
do something for the cause of God and 
the interests of the true religion, while 
at the same time it is alleged that they 
are at present doing wrong in sup¬ 
porting this particular kind of esta¬ 
blishment, or in doing it in this way, 
then the only fair inference is, that 
they should make such alterations as 
the honest and fyithful discharge of 
tlieir duty to religion may demand. 

Thus, their objections to the Esta¬ 
blished Church, even if all admitted 
to be real and valid, cannot possibly 
conclude for her overthrow, but only 
for her reformation; unless they go the 
length of maintaining that all union, 
or friendly connexion, between church 
and state, is improper and unlawful, 
and that civil rulers, as such, are under 
no obligation to aim at the promotion 
of the true religion. 

If some of the less violent Dissenters, 
who, though joining in the clamour for 
the overthrow of the Church, are not 
disposed to carry their principles— in 
speculation, at least — so far their 
brethren, should still object to the ac¬ 
curacy of the account that has been 
given of the true state of the question, 
or of the real subject of debate, then 
we reply, that since many of the Dis¬ 


senters, in conducting the present con¬ 
troversy, have not scrupled plainly to 
assert that there should be no union, 
or alliance, or fiiendly connexion pf 
anj kind, between church and state, 
and that civil rulers, as sqch, are under 
no obligation to promote the true reli¬ 
gion; and, since they lay down these 
positions as the foundation of their 
cause, we are entitled to insist, that all 
who come forward as champions on 
the same side shall declare their opin¬ 
ion upon these points, and either 
*admit or deny the doctrines which 
have now been stated. Some of the 
more timid enemies of the Church 
shrink from asserting doctrines which 
wear so much the aspect of absurdity 
and irreligion, as the denial of the law¬ 
fulness of any union between church 
and state, and of any obligation in¬ 
cumbent upon civil rulers to promote 
the true religion; but the more intel¬ 
ligent and unscrupulous Voluntaries 
have seen and acknowledged, that the 
detyal of these positions is the only 
foundation on which they can rest their 
cause, and have not scrupled to make 
it. 

We lay down, then, as the ultimate 
or fundamental principle in tile great 
controversy which is now waging, this 
position: It is a right and proper thing 
that there should he some union, or al¬ 
liance, or friendly connexio7i, between 
church and state, between religion and 
civil authority; or, what is substan¬ 
tially the same truth, in a different 
form, that nations^ as such, and civil 
rulers, in their official capacity, are 
bound to aim at the promotion of the 
true religion. 

The substantial identity of these two 
positions is evident, because, on the 
one hand, if civil rulers have any duty 
to discliarge to the church of Christ 
or the true religion, and do discharge 
It, the result must of necessity be the 
formation of some union or friendly 
connexion betw^een them ; and, on the 
other hand, if it is right and proper 
that there should be some union or 
friendly connexion between church and 
state, it must be sought and formed by 
the state, or civil authority, in the dis¬ 
charge of an •incumbent duty. These 
positions are denied by the enemies of 
the Church, and, therefore, they must 
be proved by Iier friends; while it can 
be easily shewn that their truth, when 
once established, lays a firm founds^- 
tioD on which to build a most boi>- 
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cluure demolition of all the sophistries 
by which the destruction of the Esta¬ 
blished Church has been defended. 

These positions, it is to be observed, 
are purely of an abstract kind, and 
may and should be discussed without 
reference to the peculiarities of any 
particular church establishment. It 
may be true, that some union, or al¬ 
liance, or friendly connexion, ought to 
exist between religion and civil au¬ 
thority, while yet it is possible that 
there may he few (if any) cases of na¬ 
tional establishments in which the* 
union is in all respects rightly formed, 
*30 as to be in accordance with right 
principles and conducive to general 
utility. It may be true, that civil 
rulers are bound to do whatever is 
proper and© practicable for promoting 
the true religion within the sphere to 
which their intliience extends; while 
it may possibly be the case that there 
are few countries, if any, where this 
duty has been performed in a manner 
that is wholly unexceptionable. It is 
quite possible, that a man may con¬ 
scientiously hold those great principles 
on which the lawfulness and propriety 
of national establishments lest, while 
yet he'* may have such objections to 
the particular establishment of his own 
country, and, indeed, to all the actual 
establishments in existence, as must 
constrain him in conscience to remain 
in a state of dissent. There are Dis¬ 
senters in England who admit the 
lawfulness of national establishments 
of religion, but yet have serious ob¬ 
jections to conforming to the existing 
establishment of this country. There 
are many in Scotland, who not only 
admit the lawfulness of national esta¬ 
blishments and the obligation of civil 
rulers to promote the true religion, 
but who have long borne a public and 
decided testimony to these principles, 
and have been persecuted for doing so 
by some of their voluntary brethren, 
who are continually declaiming about 
liberty of conscience, while yet they 
object to somethings in the established 
church of tliat country, and, therefore, 
remain in a state of secession, and 
exert themselves to reform what they 
reckon the abuses ofc the Church. 
Even in the United States of North 
.America there is one denomination, of 
Scotch* descent, called the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, which decidedly 
maintains the principle of a national 
establishment of religion, and bears a 


public testimony against the want of 
any national recognition of God, and 
in support of the obligation incumbent 
upon tile rulers of tiie country to pro¬ 
mote His cause. 

In discussing, then, these general 
principles, we have nothing to do with 
the practical abuses that may attach 
to particular national establishmenls- 
Tliese abuses may be very good rea¬ 
sons for reforming the establishments 
in which they are found, and they may 
even, in some cases, be sufficient to 
warrant dissent from the establishment 
altogether; but they can be of no avail 
in. proving that there should be no 
union or alliance between church and 
state, or that civil rulers are under no 
obligation to promote the true religion, 
unless it can be shewn that they are 
the necc^mry results of the mere fact 
of union between religion and civil 
authority, or of civil rulers attempting 
to do any thing for the advancement of 
divine truth. 

An attention to the true state of the 
question, as it has now been explained, 
will expose the groundlessness of cer¬ 
tain allegations commonly made by 
Dissenters, as to the nature and sources 
of the evidence and arguments by 
which this controversy must be deter¬ 
mined. Dissenters arc m the habit of 
alleging, that this controversy about 
national establishments .is purely a 
religious question, which must be de¬ 
cided upon scriptural grounds alone; 
nay, that, as it respects the Christian 
churcli, it must be determined solely 
by materials furnished by the New 
Testament, Their object in maintain¬ 
ing such a notion is to enable them to 
assert, with something like plausibility, 
that tile defenders of church establish¬ 
ments are bound to produce more full 
and explicit evidence from Scripture, 
in support of their views, than has yet 
been done. But it is evident that the 
question, Whether nations, as such, 
and their rulers, in their official capa¬ 
city, are bound to honour God, and to 
aim at the promotion of His cause? 
must be determined by a consideration 
of the relation in which nations and 
their rulers stand to God, as the great 
moral governor of the world ; and that, 
consequently, the questoin is one not ex¬ 
clusively, nor even chiefly and primarily, 
of revelation, but of natural religion. 
While, therefore, we may expect the 
principle as to the duty of nations and 
their rujers, if true, to be confirmed 
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and illustrated by revelation, and are, 
of course, called upon to consider and 
answer any objection to its truth which 
may be’ produced from the word of 
God, it cannot in fairness be demanded 
that we should produce, from Scripture 
alone, evidence wluch may be of itself 
sufficient to establish our doctrine. 
And if it can be shewr\^ as may be 
easily and conclusively done, that the 
views which natural religion suggests, 
as to the relation of nations and their 
rulers to God — confirmed, too, by the 
practice of all nations, in all ages — 
support the opinion, that civil rulers 
are bound to aim at the promotion of 
religion, then the onus probandi, with 
reference to the testimony of Scripture, 
is thrown upon the opponents of this 
principle ; and, while we cannot be 
fairly called upon to establish it exclu¬ 
sively from Scripture, they are bound, 
if they take up the scriptural argument 
at all, clearly and explicitly to disprove 
it from the statements of God’s word. 
Thus, it appears that a right view of 
the proper subject of debate, or a clear 
perception that the dispute turns upon 
a question as to what are the duties of 
nations and their rulers, establishes 
two important points, which the ene¬ 
mies of the Church usually deny; viz., 
that the light of nature, as exhibited in 
the practice of almost all nations in all 
ages (which is express and decided in 
support of the obligation of civil rulers 
to promote religion), is a legitimale 
and valid source of evidence upon the 
subject under discussion ; and that, in 
so far as the authority of Scripture is 
concerned, the onus prohandi lies upon 
those who deny this obligation. 

Substantially, the same consideration 
applies to anoliier common notion of 
Dissenters, viz., that the principle in 
dispute not only belongs exclusively to 
the province of revelation, and must, 
therefore, be fully and explicitly esta¬ 
blished from the Sacred Scriptures, but 
that it concerns primarily, if not ex¬ 
clusively, the Christian church, and 
must, therefore, be proved by explicit 
statements from the New Testament: 
whereas it is evident, from flie real 
nature of the question, that it has no 
special reference to Christianity, and 
does not require any peculiarly Christ¬ 
ian grounds in order to Us being con¬ 
clusively established; while, at the 
same time, it is quite competent for 
Dissenters to produce, if they can, 
from Scripture, objections to the views 


of their opponents, grounded upon 
any thing that may be peculiar to the 
Christian church, for the purpose of 
shewing that there is something in the 
divinely appointed constitution of that 
church, as listinguished/rom the pre¬ 
vious forms of the true religion (the 
patriarchal and the Mosaic), which 
precludes civil rulers from doing any 
thing for the promotion of Christianity. 

Having thus explained the nature of 
the fundamental principle in dispute 
between the friends and the foes of 
* national establishments of religion, and 
pointed out the obvious inferences to 
be deduced from an examination of its 
import, as to the sources of the evi¬ 
dence by which the controversy is to 
he determined, we shall now give a 
summary of the proof that may be 
adduced in support of the position — 
that there should be a union, or alli¬ 
ance, or friendly connexion, between 
church and state, and that civil rulers, 
as such, are bound to aim at the pro¬ 
motion of the true religion ; and then 
shew in what way the settlement of 
these points bears upon the other sub¬ 
jects which have commonly been intro¬ 
duced into this controversy, b^^exliibit- 
ing some of the leading features of the 
union that ought to exist, and of tlie 
duty that should be discharged. The 
ground upon which chiefly the more 
respectable Dissenters have endea¬ 
voured to rest the position which they 
feel it needful to maintain, viz., that 
there can be no lawful union or alli¬ 
ance between church and state, is this, 
that the two bodies jiroposed to he 
united are utterly diverse from each 
other iu all their leading features—that 
they differ wholly in their objects or 
ends, and in the means which they 
employ respectively to effect them; 
the one being intended to promote the 
temporal, and the other the eternal 
good of men; and, especially, that the 
spirituality and independence of the 
Church, and her entire subjection to 
Jesus Christ, are inconsistent wdth any 
alliance with the civil power. 

Now, it is conceded that church and 
state, or religion and civil authority, 
are in many important respects very 
different fr(^n eadi other; hut this 
general consideration is of no avail in 
proving that they cannot unite or co¬ 
operate, since it is not pretended that 
their main ends or objects—viz. tlie 
temporal and the eternal good of men 
—are in any respect, or to any extent, 
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opposed lo each other. The spirituality 
and independence of the church ought 
always to be preserved, and the re¬ 
spective functions of church and state 
should be kept distinct; but all this 
may be exhibited, even when they are 
united together, since their union does 
not necessarily imply more than this, 
that wliile they are both pursuing 
their own objects, and doing their 
own work, in their respective spheres, 
they are yet acting in concert, and ren¬ 
dering each otlier all practicable assist¬ 
ance. The great comprehensive duty' 
of the church is to effect most fully and 
extensively the objects which Jesus 
Christ has enjoined her to aim at; and 
it is admitted that no combination of 
external circumstances, and no pro¬ 
spect of woildly advantages, can ever 
warrant the church in entering into any 
relation which precludes her from dis¬ 
charging any duty which Christ has 
imposed upon her, exercising any pre- 
ro^tive which he has conferred, or 
effecting any purpose which he has 
enjoined her to promote. It is also 
conceded that there are national esta¬ 
blishments, in which the union between 
church and state has been formed in 
such a^way as to interfere with the 
church’s spirituality and independence, 
and in which the church has submitted 
to be placed in a condition which in¬ 
terferes more or less with the right dis¬ 
charge of the duties which she owes to 
her Divine Head. In every such case, 
both parties are guilty of sin and de¬ 
serving of censure,—the state, or civil 
authority, for interfering improperly 
with the scriptural arrangements for 
the internal regulation of the church; 
and the church for submitting to such 
interference, in order to procure the 
favour of the state. 

But even if such cases were more 
frequent than they are, and, indeed, 
if the principle which they involve 
could be shewn to apply to every 
actual establishment in existence, this 
would be no proof that union or al¬ 
liance between church and state neces¬ 
sarily implies something improper or 
injurious in the conduct of either of 
tlie parties. When such a union or 
alliance is to be formed, k is the duty 
of the state, as well as of the church, 
to be guided in all the requisite ar¬ 
rangements by the directions of the 
sacred Scriptures. From the differ¬ 
ence between the immediate objects of 
religion and of civil authority, there is 


no reason to apprehend any collisiort 
between them; and there is no ground 
why we should regard it as certain, or 
even probable, that in every ’case of 
union the civil rulers will attempt to 
reduce the church into subjection, or 
interfere unwarrantably with the regu¬ 
lation of ecclesiastical affairs. Civil 
rulers may bq influenced in the matter 
by the authority of God s word (and it 
is enough, since we are discussing an 
abstract principle, that the thing is 
possible), and, of course, may regulate 
their whole conduct in regard to the 
church by the information which it 
communicates, and thus make a union, 
or alliance, accordant in all respects ' 
with tlie Divine There is no¬ 

thing, then, in the express statements 
of Scripture, or in the information there 
communicated concerning the church 
and the st.ite, which affords even a 
shadow of'ground for believing that 
all union, or alliance, or friendly con¬ 
nexion between them, is unlawful or 
impracticable ; while, on the contrary, 
a great many powerful considerations 
tend to establish the position, that it 
is warrantable, practicable, incumbent, 
and expedient. The church and the 
state are both ordinances or appoint¬ 
ments of the great Governor of tlie 
universe, and, therefore, there must be 
something common to them both in 
the ends they were intended to effect. 
In all his dealings with men, God has 
in view the advancement of his own 
glory and the promotion of their real 
welfare. Both church and state are 
designed by him to contribute to the 
accomplishment of these ends; and 
this circumstance lays a firm founda¬ 
tion for friendly union and co-operation 
between them. The great differences 
between church and state, as to their 
primary and immediate objects, and 
the means which they respectively 
employ, on which Dissenters are fond 
of dwelling, as arguments against the 
possibility of union, afford the clearest 
ground for an opposite inference, viz. 
that a union or alliance is practicable, 
since these differences prove that there 
need bfe no jealousy or collision be¬ 
tween church and state, and no ap¬ 
prehension of the establishment of an 
imperium in imperioy however closely 
tliey may be connected. The contrast 
between church and slate, in their im¬ 
mediate objects, and in the means 
which they respectively employ, com¬ 
bines with their resemblance to each 
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other, in being both ordinances of God, 
and designed ultimately to contribute 
to the accomplishment of his purposes, 
in proving that a friendly alliance or 
co-operation between them is lawful 
and practicable—is most natural and 
desirable. 

The propriety or necessity of some 
union or alliance between church and 
stale may also be inferred, from the 
consideration that they are, or may be, 
composed of the same persons, and 
that men must carry with them into 
every situation of life their obligations 
to promote the cause of God and ad¬ 
vance the interests of religion. By the 
state we mean chiefly civil rulers; 
that is, those who by the constitution 
of the country are invested with the 
regulation of national affairs, the for¬ 
mation of national laws, and the dis¬ 
posal of national wealth. Now the 
whole, or the great majority, of those 
who are thus invested with civil au¬ 
thority, may be, and commonly are, 
members of a particular church, and 
can never escape from the obligations 
which they have voluntarily undertaken 
to promote the interests of the church 
and the prosperity of religion. If they 
have any religious principle, they will 
feel that they are bound to have a 
respect to the promotion of these im¬ 
portant objects in all the various situa¬ 
tions in which they may be placed, 
and to improve, for their accomplish¬ 
ment, all the talents or opportunities 
which they may enjoy. If those who 
are invested with the regulation of na¬ 
tional affairs, and the formation of 
national laws, are duly impressed with 
a sense of these obligations, they will, 
of course, make it their study to have 
national affairs regulated, and national 
arrangements determined, in the way 
best fitted to promote the efficiency 
of the church and the prosperity of 
religion ; and, to whatever extent that 
is effected, a union or alliance is formed 
between church and state, and tliey are 
made helpful to each other. It is thus^ 
plain that the regulation of national 
affairs in the way best fitted to pro¬ 
mote the interests of religion—a re¬ 
sult plainly implying a union between 
church and state—is the natural and 
necessary consequence of civil rulers 
being religious men, and acting under 
a sense of religious obligation ; and, as 
it is the incumbent duty of all men to 
spend their lives and to exert their in¬ 
fluence under a sense of religion, it 


follows that a union, or friendly con¬ 
nexion between church and state, is 
agreeable to the Divine will, and fitted 
to promote the accomplishment qf the 
Divine plans. Indeed, it is scarcely 
possible thA religion ca^ prevail ex¬ 
tensively in any country, and acquire 
an influence over the minds of the 
great body of the inhabitants, without 
being brought into connexion with 
civil affairs, so as to produce some 
kind of alliance between them. The 
religion of a nation must always exert 
an important influence upon all its 
interests; and ought, therefore, on this 
ground alone, to attract the attention 
of those who are invested with the 
regulation of national afi&irs, and who 
are in consequence bound to provide 
for the welfare of the •community. 
The church may acquire and exert 
an influence, and may set up claims, 
injurious to the welfare of society and 
the rights of the civil authorities ; and, 
therefore, civil rulers, independently of 
their personal obligations as men, are 
bound, from a regard to national wel¬ 
fare, to inquire into the state of religion 
in the community'over which they pre¬ 
side, to ascertain the nature i^d ten¬ 
dency of the doctrines or principles 
inculcated, and the character and 
amount of the influence exerted upon 
men’s minds by their ecclesiastical 
superiors. Such inquiries as these 
will naturally suggest to both parties 
the propriety of uniting together for 
their mutual safety and comfort, and 
for the more full and easy accomplish¬ 
ment 'of their respective objects. Re¬ 
ligion and civil authority must, of ne¬ 
cessity, exert an important influence 
upon each other; and each of them, 
according to the principles by which 
it may be directed, will materially 
affect the peace and prosperity of the 
community. Neither church nor state 
can or ought to be indifferent to the 
principles and procedure of the other. 
They are two powerful influences, 
operating in the same sphere, and 
upon the same persons ; and it is ob¬ 
viously very desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary, that they should be on the 
most friendly terms, and that they 
should hav^ a di|tinct understanding 
with each other as to their respective 
operations, their common relation, and 
the assistance which they may be able 
mutually to render. Even if civil rulers 
were insensible to their obligations to 
promote the cause of God and the in- 
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terests of religion, it would not be prac¬ 
ticable, proper, or safe for them to 
neglect altogether the state and in¬ 
fluence of religion in the community. 
"Whenever religion acquires a strong 
bold of the ^minds of a community, 
it will be found indispensable tliat 
some distinct and well defined relation 
should be formed between the civil and 
the ecclesiastical authorities, in order 
that all jealousy and collision may be 
prevented, and that mutual a-^sistance 
and co-operation may be secured. 

The state, or civil rulers, may, with- 
^ out neglecting tlieir own immediate 
work, regulate their affairs in such a 
way as to subserve the cause of reli¬ 
gion and the efficiency of the church, 
and are under solemn obligations to 
do so; whilb the church, without ne¬ 
glecting her proper business of com- 
nXunicating religious instruction in 
order to guide men to heaven, may, 
at the same time, and by the same 
means, do much for promoting the 
peace and prosperity of civil society. 
Unless the proper relation in which 
church and state should stand to each 
other be carefully considered, rightly 
adjusted, and distinctly defined, each 
may possibly have reason to apjirehond 
danger from the other, and both may 
lose the benefit to be derived from 
friendly co-operation ; and the same 
result might be reasonably anticipated, 
if the civil and ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rities, after deliberate consideration of 
the subject, were to come to the con¬ 
clusion that the relation in which tliey 
ought to stand to each other was that 
of entire and absolute separation — in 
other words, were to adopt the prin¬ 
ciple of modern Dissenters, that there 
can or should be no union or alliance 
between religion and civil authority. 
The influence of the relation that may 
subsist between religion and civil au¬ 
thority, both upon the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of society, is loo im¬ 
portant to make it safe or lawful either 
for the church or the state to neglect the 
object of having it regulated in a proper 
and beneficial way. 

When this matter is left to be deter¬ 
mined by chance, or accident, or by a 
mere combination pf outVard circum¬ 
stances, very injurious consequences 
are likely to result. The relation be¬ 
tween church and state will then pro¬ 
bably lean, according to circumstances, 
either to the extreme of the Popish 
supremacy of the ecclesiastical over 


the civil authority, which was fully 
realised during the middle ages, and 
proved at that time, as it will always 
do, a curse to the community, or else 
to the opposite Kiaslian extreme of 
the subjection of the church to the 
state, which is as iinscriplural as the 
Popish claim of supremacy, and which 
must always interfere with the church's 
efficiency in promoting either the tem¬ 
poral or the spiritual welfare of men. 
it can never be safe for the civil au¬ 
thority to overlook altogether the rela¬ 
tion in which the religion of a country 
stands to the state, as the past history 
of the church proves it to be likely that ^ 
in such a case the church will gain an 
unscriptural and injurious ascendency. 
When there is no settled and defined 
union between church and state, the 
only thing likely to prevent the recur¬ 
rence of what was actually elfected by 
the Popish church, is the division of 
the community into a considerable 
number of sects, none of winch is 
greatly superior to the rest. Jn such 
a case, less danger may be likely to 
result from the want of any union or 
alliance between church and slate; 
and it is possible that, in an extreme 
case of that sort, the division of the 
community into sects may be such as 
to render it highly inexpedient, and 
scarcely practicable, to select one sect 
and establish it in preference to the 
rest, if there had been no establishment 
before. But this is merely an acci¬ 
dental and temporary state of things, 
implying much that is wrong and dis¬ 
pleasing to God. It may be speedily 
and extensively changed ; and, there¬ 
fore, the difficulty of dealing with such 
a case, and the allowance that may be 
made for it, can be of no weight in 
invalidating the great general principle 
of abstract truth, that, in all ordinary 
circumstances, it is a most proper and 
expedient thing that there should be 
a friendly alliance or co-operation 
between the civil and ecclesiastical 
^authorities. 

The course which is dictated to 
both parties, at once by a sense of 
incumbent obligation and by a regard 
to their comfort, usefulness, and safety, 
is, that as two powers naturally and 
originally independent of each other, 
having different objects and different 
means of effecting them (which, how¬ 
ever, are so far from being opposed to 
each other, that they fully harmonise), 
having, besides a bond of connexion, 
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in their common relation to God as his 
ordinances, and as intended both to 
serve ultimately the accomplishment of 
his purposes, and bejng each liable to 
be materially affected by the other for 
belter or worse, they should cordially 
unite, and enter into a close alliance 
on terms of equality, settling distinctly 
their respective duties, and the assist¬ 
ance which they are to render to each 
other. All this may be done by both 
parties from religious motives, and 
may be regulated by scriptural prin¬ 
ciples. It does not necessarily imply 
any interference with the spirituality 
and independence of the church, or 
^with any feature which the church, as 
delineated in Scripture, ought to pos¬ 
sess. Something of the hind seems to 
be the necessary result of the general 
prevalence of religion in a country, 
and of its acquiring an influence on 
the minds of the community. It is to 
both church and state the best security 
against improper interference with, or 
danger from, each other; and it pro¬ 
vides most effectually for the prosperity 
and efficiency of both ; for the extensive 
promotion both of men’s religious im¬ 
provement, and the peace, comfort, and 
good order of civil society. 

Hitherto we have had chieffy in 
view, in advocating the principle of 
church establishments, that form of it 
which asserts that there should be a 
union, or alliance, or friendly con¬ 
nexion, between church and slate, or 
between religion and civil authority; 
and we have shewn that no valid ob¬ 
jection against this position can be 
derived either from the statements of 
scripture or from any sound views of 
the nature of church and state, but 
that, on the contrary, many powerful 
considerations concur in establishing 
that some union between them is prac¬ 
ticable and warrantable,—that it can 
scarcely be avoided, if men will only 
discharge- their duties aright,— and 
that somelljing of the kind seems in¬ 
dispensable, in order to avert mutua^ 
danger, and to promote mutual pro¬ 
sperity. We would now briefly ad¬ 
vert to the other form in which the 
great fundamental principle of church 
establishments may be put, which, in¬ 
deed, is the same in substance, but ad¬ 
mits of bringing out the argument in a 
somewhat different light: it is this, 
—that it is the duty of nations, as such, 
and of civil rulers, in their official capa¬ 
city, to aim at promoting the cause of 


God, and of true religion. Nations 
are as much dependent for tlieir pro¬ 
sperity and welfare on the providence 
of God as individuals and families; 
and it is plainly incumbent upon them 
to recognise*the relation in which they 
actually stand to him, and to provide, 
if possible, for giving expression to 
tliose feelings of dependence and 
thankfulness which they ought to che¬ 
rish in regard to him, and for contri¬ 
buting to the accomplishment of those 
great objects which it is his purpose to 
•promote in all his dealings, both with 
individuals and communities. When 
men become possessed of civil autho¬ 
rity—that is, of a certain share of in¬ 
fluence in the regulation of national, 
affairs, and in the disposal of national 
wealth — they do not escape from the 
obligations under which they previously 
lay to honour and obey Ciod, and to 
aim at the promotion of his cause, ac¬ 
cording to the means and opportu- 
tunities vvliich they enjoy. The pos¬ 
session of a certain control over the 
formation of national law^, the regula¬ 
tion of national measures, and the dis¬ 
posal of national wealth, is an import¬ 
ant talent, or mean of usefulness, for 
the improvement of which must 
give an account to God, and which, 
therefore, we are called upon to use in 
a way that God wull approve of; that is, 
in accordance with the directions of his 
word, and for the accomplishment of 
his gracious designs. These feelings 
ought to be cherished, and these obli¬ 
gations ought to be felt and acted upon, 
by every man invested with civil au¬ 
thority ; and when they become preva¬ 
lent, as they should be, among a na¬ 
tion’s rulers, the inevitable result must 
be, that the nation’s duty of recognis¬ 
ing and honouring God will, in some 
way or other, be performed, and tliat 
the influence and the wealth of the na¬ 
tion will be made to contribute to the 
promotion of true religion. 

And it cannot, with any plausibility, 
be alleged that religion is a subject 
with which the rulers of a nation, in 
their official capacity, have nothing to 
do, and ought not in any way to inter¬ 
meddle. For it is un unquestionable 
dictate of Mund reason and common 
sense, that the rulers of a nation are 
warranted and bound to advert to 
every thing that may affect the welfare 
of the nation,— that is, to every thing 
that can bear upon the great object to 
whicii the exercise of their authority 
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should be directed. They are entitled 
and bound to adopt every proper and 
practicable mean for averting or check¬ 
ing what may be injurious to the na¬ 
tional welfare, and for introducing or 
promoting whatever maycbe fitted to 
advance the 'peace and prosperity of 
the community. It will not be de¬ 
nied that the real welfere of a com¬ 
munity, even in a temporal point of 
view, must depend essentially upon 
the extent to wliich true religion pre¬ 
vails, and exerts its appropriate in¬ 
fluence on the character and conduct 
of men. And the truth of this con¬ 
nexion between the prevalence of reli¬ 
gion and the general welfare of a com¬ 
munity is founded upon two consider¬ 
ations ; first, that the welfare of the 
community depends wholly upon the 
providence and blessing of God, and 
that his dealings with nations, in grant¬ 
ing or withholding his blessing, will be 
determined by the state of religion 
amongst them; and, second, that the 
general prevalence of religion has the 
most direct and powerful tendency to 
produce that character and conduct 
which constitutes the foundation of all 
social happiness,—that is, to produce 
temperElhce, industry, and content¬ 
ment, and a faithful discharge of all 
social and domestic obligations. The 
direct and powerful influence which 
religion is fitted to exert upon every 
thing that affects a nation’s welfare is 
of itself sufficient to shew that it is 
within the sphere of the duties of civil 
rulers, and to make it incumbent upon 
them to take the subject into their most 
serious consideration, and to do what¬ 
ever their control over national laws, 
measures, and wealth may enable them 
to do for promoting the prevalence and 
influence of religion in the community 
over which they preside, and the wel¬ 
fare of which they are bound to care 
for. 

These considerations in support of 
the obligation incumbent upon civil 
rulers to employ their official authority 
and influence for the promotion of the 
true religion, confirmed as they are by 
scripture precept and example, are so 
cogent, that the more intelligent Dis¬ 
senters have seen and felt that they 
cannot be answered or evaded, except 
by maintaining that it is not possible 
for civil rulers to interfere in any mat¬ 
ter connected with the promotion of 
religion without necessarily and ipso 
facto doing what is unlawful, or injur¬ 


ing the very cause which they profess 
to advance. The exposure of this 
most extraordinary position will afford 
us an opportunity of descending from 
the discussion of mere abstract princi¬ 
ples, and considering practically what 
civil rulers can and should do for pro¬ 
moting the prosperity of the church 
and the interests of religion. 

This position, that civil rulers can¬ 
not interfere in any matter connected 
with religion without doing what is 
unlawful in itself, or necessarily injur¬ 
ing in place of promoting the cause of 
religion, is the last resource of the 
Dissenters in the abstract discussion of 
this question, and the assertion of such 
a tenet is a bold but, at the same time, 
a desperate expedient. When first 
stated, it must strike every rightly con¬ 
stituted mind as wearing an aspect of 
extreme improbability, if not of down¬ 
right absurdity. It seems very plain, 
that the way in which national affairs 
are regulated and national wealth dis¬ 
posed of must exert an influence for 
weal or for wo on the interests of re¬ 
ligion ; and the whole history of the 
world proclaims that, in point of fact, 
civil rulers have done mucli to promote 
or to injure religion, according to the 
mode in which they understood and 
discharged their duty ; from which the 
inference seems unavoidable, that civil 
rulers may discharge their duties in 
the regulation of national affairs in such 
a way as to promote the cause of truth 
and righteousness. But let us examine 
the point a little more closely. Dissent¬ 
ers commonly allege, that civil rulers 
cannot interfere in anything connected 
with religion without assuming a juris¬ 
diction in matters of conscience which 
belongs to no created being, without 
employing persecution, which is sinful 
and unjust, or bringing force or com¬ 
pulsion to bear upon a subject which 
does not admit of it. 

Now, we admit that civil rulers have 
no jurisdiction in religious matters,— 
that is, no right to dictate to their sub¬ 
jects what opinions they shall enter¬ 
tain in religion, and in what manner 
they shall worship God. These are 
points in which God alone has juris¬ 
diction, and in which all men must act 
according to their own individual con¬ 
viction, and upon their own personal 
responsibility. But civil rulers have a 
jurisdiction in secular matters,—that 
is, over national laws, measures, and 
money; and, having a duty to perform 
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to God and reltgion|they are bound to 
regulate the exercise of their jurisdic¬ 
tion in secular matters in such a way 
as to subserve the cause of truth and 
righteousness. As they are bound in¬ 
dividually to ascertain what is the true 
religion, and what is the right mode of 
worshipping God, in order that they 
may regulate aright their own personal 
conduct, the education of their family, 
and their private • influence, so they 
must apply the same principle to regu¬ 
late the mode in winch they exercise 
their jurisdiction over national affairs, 
by endeavouring to afford to the whole 
community an opportunity of receiving, 
if they choose, what they, the rulers, 
conscientiously believe to be sound re¬ 
ligious instruction, while they should 
throw no positive obstacles in the way 
of any of their subjects providing what 
they conscientiously believe to be 
sounder religious instruction for them¬ 
selves. In this there is no assumption 
by civil rulers of any jurisdiction in 
religious matters, or over men’s con¬ 
sciences, but there is merely the exer¬ 
cise of lawful jurisdiction in secular 
matters, directed to the promotion of 
an object which tliey are bound to aim 
at, and regulated, as the discharge of 
every duty should be, by their own 
conscientious conviction of what is true 
and right. 

We admit that persecution for con¬ 
science’ sake, or the infliction of civil 
pains and penalties, merely on account 
of differences in matters of religious 
opinion, whicii do not affect tlie peace 
and good order of civil society and the 
discharge of social duties, is sinful and 
unjust,— a violation of the natural 
riglits of men, and utterly unfitted, 
even when employed in support of a 
good cause, to promote the object to 
which it professes to be directed. 
Churchmen believe this as well as Dis¬ 
senters, and condemn persecution in 
every form and degree, whether ex¬ 
hibited in connexion with established 
or unestablished churches (and it cer* 
tainly has not been confined to the 
former class), as sincerely and honestly 
as they do. That persecution—that is, 
the infliction of punishment by civil 
authority merely on the ground of hold¬ 
ing certain religious opinions—is no 
necessary part of the practical working 
of an established church is evident 
from the fact, that there is nothing now 
exhibited in connexion with any of the 
established churches of this country 


wliich can be so called; and that no¬ 
thing which leads to persecution is im¬ 
plied in the principle of establish¬ 
ments is evident from the mere state¬ 
ment of the principle, which is sub¬ 
stantially tl«s, that civil rulers are 
bound to employ for the promotion of 
the true religion all lawful means within 
their power^ and fitted in their own no- 
hire as means to effect the end, while it 
is plain in itself, and is admitted by 
Churchmen as well as Dissenters, that 
persecution is neither lawful nor fitted 
Qs a mean to promote the cause of 
truth. 

There is something like an ap¬ 
pearance of plausibility in the allega¬ 
tion of the Dissenters, that compulsion 
or force is implied in the fact of civil 
rulers interfering in any,thing con¬ 
nected with religion; but the plausi¬ 
bility disappears when we attend to 
the true state of the case, and the pro¬ 
per meaning of words. The use of 
force or compulsion in religion means, 
properly, the bringing to bear upon 
men the coercive application of civil 
authority in order to constrain them to 
profess certain opinions, or to adopt a 
certain mode of acting in religion,— 
and this in principle is subsOintxally 
the same as persecution, equally sinful 
and unjust, and equally unfitted to 
promote the intended object. Church¬ 
men cordially condemn all force or 
compulsion in religion in this its only 
proper sense ; and they challenge their 
opponents to prove that the propriety 
of using it IS involved in the principle 
of establishments, or that any thing to 
wliich these words as now explained 
can be applied, is to be found in con¬ 
nexion with the religious establish¬ 
ments of this country. The compulsion 
sometimes exhibited in connexion with 
national establishments is completely 
different from what has nov^been de¬ 
scribed, although Dissenters generally 
confound them. When the coercive 
application of civil authority is ex¬ 
hibited in connexion with religious 
establishmots, it is not regulated by a 
respect to the religious opinions or 
conduct of those against whom it is 
directed, neither is it intended to pro¬ 
duce any cl^nge in these respects. It 
is brought to bear upon them simply 
and solely because they are transgress¬ 
ing the laws of the land, by withhold¬ 
ing what is the property of others; and 
it is directed exclusively to the object 
of wresting*money from those to whom 
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it does not belong, and securing it to 
the lawful proprietors. This may be 
called compulsion, but it is certainly 
not the application offeree to religion ; 
and it involves nothing whatever that 
is unjust, opjpressive, or dbjeclionable. 
Every thing connected with the pos¬ 
session and enjoyment of property must 
necessarily be regulated by the laws of 
the land. The Established Church is 
possessed of property which she ob¬ 
tained not by compulsion, but as the 
voluntary gift of individuals, or of the 
community. There is nothing in the 
sacred scriptures to prevent a Christian 
church from holding property, and 
holding it underthe sanctions and with 
the conditions necessarily attaching to 
ail other property. Any attempt on 
the part of individuals to withliold or 
abstract property which legally belongs 
to the chureli is a violation at once of 
the laws of God and of inati; and it is 
essential to the maintenance of the su¬ 
premacy of law, the security of pro¬ 
perty, and the peace of society, that 
every such attempt should be checked 
and frustrated. If any man fraudu¬ 
lently or forcibly witlihold the pro¬ 
perty of the church, he is acting the 
part ofS thief or a robber, and must be 
dealt with as such. Tlie proper re¬ 
medy to be adopted in every such case 
is just the compulsory exercise of civil 
authority. Wherever properly is in¬ 
vaded, this is the appropriate remedy, 
to which it is perfectly lawful to have 
recourse ; and whenever it is em¬ 
ployed, they, whose unjust retention or 
abstraction of the property of another, 
rendered it necessary, are alone lo 
blame for the use of force, and all its 
consequences ; and even if the church 
or individual clergymen were to ne¬ 
glect to employ compulsion, i.e,, the 
lawful exercise of civil authority suit¬ 
able to tlffe circumstances, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining possession of their 
property unjustly withheld, it would be 
the duty of civil rulers, from a regard 
to the general interests of the com¬ 
munity and the rights of ^operty, lo 
interfere and enforce the laws. The 
compulsion, then, occasionally exhi¬ 
bited in connexion with established 
churches is not the use offeree or com¬ 
pulsion in religion, since it is not di¬ 
rected against those who dissent from 
the religion of the stale as such, but 
against all, whatever be their opinions, 
who withhold unjustijr the property of 
the church; and since it is not directed 


to the object of leading them to con¬ 
form to the Established Cliurch, but of 
compelling them to render lo all their 
due, an object for effecting which the 
compulsory exercise of civil authority 
is the natural, the appropriate, mean, 
and which in certain circumstances, 
viz., when dishonest men are to be 
dealt with, cannot be accomplished in 
any other way. Besides, compulsion, 
even in this sense, in which it is lawful 
and warrantable in itself, and fully 
adapted to accomplish the object in¬ 
tended, would never exist but for the 
fraud and dishonesty of those who 
complain of it. All the enemies oftlie 
church who pretend to have any regard 
for the authority of revelation, except 
the Quakers, acknowledge that it is 
their duty, in obedience to God’s 
commandment, to pay all tribute and 
taxes levied by lawful authority, and 
to respect fully the existing arrange¬ 
ments of jiroperty, even while they 
may exert themselves in a constitu¬ 
tional way to have the laws upon these 
points altered. When they violate 
their duly by unjustly keeping posses¬ 
sion of wiiat is not theirs, it is most 
just, reasonable, and necessary that 
compulsion should be applied lo them; 
and when they are thus themselves, by 
their dishonesty, the sole causes of 
compulsion being employed, it is most 
unfair and unjust to attempt to transfer 
the responsibility of the compulsory 
exercise of civil authority from those 
who are the real criminals to a party 
who are wholly innocent. 

The great principle, then, of national 
establishments, viz., that civil rulers 
are bound in their official capacity to 
aim at the promotion of the true reli¬ 
gion, does not imply an assumption on 
their part of a right to dictate to their 
subjects in religion, to persecute them 
for dissenting, or to use compulsion to 
lead them to conform ; and for no¬ 
thing of this kind, therefore, that may 
have ever been exhibited in connexion 
with establishments, is the principle re¬ 
sponsible ; while it is likewise true, 
that nothing like dictation, persecution, 
or compulsion, is now exhibited in 
connexion with the religious establish¬ 
ments of this land. Indeed, it is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more 
striking display of audacity than the 
attempt of modern Dissenters to per¬ 
suade the inhabitants of this country 
that the existence of a national esta¬ 
blishment of religion, or, in other 
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words, the interference of civil rulers in 
order to promote religion, necessarily 
implies dictation, persecution, and 
compulsion; and that, of course, they 
in this counti-y are exposed to all this 
injustice and oppression, when they 
must be conscious that their country¬ 
men are fully aware that nothing of the 
kind exists, and that Dissenters, in 
tracing the history of their own life, 
cannot point out in the whole of it any 
tiling that even resembles an attempt 
by their civil rulers to dictate to them 
in religion, to persecute or punish them 
merely because they are Dissenters, or 
to constrain orcom[)eI them to conform 
to the Established Church. 

Since we have thus sliewn that the 
principle of establishments does not 
imply any assumption by civil rulers of 
a jurisdiction or right to dictate m re¬ 
ligious matters, to be enforced by per¬ 
secution and compulsion, let us consi¬ 
der what it is that they can do, and of 
course should do, titled as means to 
promote the interests of religion, in 
virtue of their lawful jurisdiction in se¬ 
cular matters, without any persecution, 
and without compulsion, in any other 
sense than that in which it is iierfectly 
lawful, thoroughly adapted to effect its 
intended object, and the necessary re¬ 
sult in certain circumstances of the 
chuVeh being ])Ossessed of property 
under the common sanctions and pro¬ 
visions of law. 

The first and most obvious duty 
which civil rulers owe to God and to 
religion is publicly ami officially to 
acknowledge the authority of God, 
and of his revealed word,— to profess 
their subjection to him, and their 
obligation to take his word as their 
guide and standard, and to embody 
these views in a public official deed, 
so as to make it a national act. 
There is nothing, surely, unlawful 
or unjust in thi.'f; and its manifest 
tendency is to procure for the nation 
the favour of God, which is the source 
of all tiue [lappiness, and to advance 
tlie interests of revealed religion, by 
bringing tlie subject in a creditable 
and impressive way before the minds 
of the community. A treaty made 
between the United Stales of North 
America and Tripoli, and ratified by 
congress in 1797, contains the follow¬ 
ing remarkable statement : — “The 
government of the United States is 
not, in any sense, founded on the 
Christian religion : it has, in itself, 


no character of enmity against the 
laws or religion of Mussulmans/' 
Such a declaration, publicly and of¬ 
ficially made, is a disgrace to any 
nation where Christianity is known; 
and a natio|t having access to God's 
word, and yet acting in aa way which 
could make such a declaration con¬ 
sistent with trutli, is guilty of gross 
dereliction of duly, which must be of- 
f^sive to the^great Ruler of the uni¬ 
verse. 

Civil rulers, however, are bound to 
,go further tlian merely making a na¬ 
tional profession of belief in Christian¬ 
ity, and in the authority of God s word; 
they are bound officially to approve of, 
and to sanction, true Christianity in 
its minuter features, as opposed to er¬ 
roneous views in doctrine and govern¬ 
ment. When Christianity has made 
any considerable progress in a coun¬ 
try, so as to have seriously attracted 
the notice of civil rulers, it will gene¬ 
rally happen, not merely that most of 
them are members of some church or 
other, but that the majority, if not the 
whole of them, are members of that 
church which includes the great body 
of the community. They are bound, 
in their public as well as thei& private 
duties, to cict according to their own 
conscientious conviction of what is 
right ; and they will, therefore, feel 
themselves called upon to express pub¬ 
licly and officially, in a national deed, 
their approbation of the standards of 
that church which they conscientiously 
believe to be in accoVdance with God s 
word. There is nothing unlawful or 
oppressive in tliis, if it be not accom¬ 
panied vMth acts of uniformity, re¬ 
quiring all, under pains and penalties, 
to coiifonn to the doctrine and worship 
which iheircivil rulers have sanctioned; 
and.if the cliurch which they thus offi¬ 
cially recognise and establish be a true 
church, tlieir recognition and establish¬ 
ment of it must have a plain and 
powerful tendency to make it more 
influential, aiulj of course, thereby to 
promote i\ie cause of true religion. 
The state, indeed, or civil authority, 
has no riglit to pi escribe a creed and 
standards to the church: the church 
may be exyected to luive a creed and 
standards of her own, before the civil 
rulers of a country think of interfering 
in tiie matter; which, of coarse, as 
resting upon God’s word, she is not at 
liberty to alter or abandon, in order to 
propitiate the favour of civil rulers. 
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At any rate, the adoption of public the country, which, if these views had 
standards of doctrine, discipline, wor- gained the ascendency, would have 
ship, and government, is, properly become like that of the United States, 

speaking, an act of the ecclesiastical not in any sense founded on the 
and not of the civil authorities; and Christian religion/’ And yet, if our 
the duty of civil rulers is^to interpose civil rulers do acknowledge the Bible 
a public ofhcial declaration, sanction- to be the word of God, they are bound, 
ing and approving of the standards by the most solemn obligations, to take 
which the church has already adopted, it as the rule of their conduct in every 
and which they believe to be most thing to which it applies; and, by 
scriptural. In this, plainly, there is doing so, they will contribute most 
no interference with tlie rights of the effectually to promote any really good 
church, no assumption of jurisdiction object which they aim at, since they 
in religious matters, and no violation, will act under the direction of God. 
of the rights of conscience; while, if It is the duty, then, of civil rulers, 
it be truth that is established, it has a to subordinate all national laws and 
powerful tendency to promote it. And arrangements to the word of God, in 
yet this simple, innocent, and bene- so far as it applies; and it is plain 
ificial step, is inconsistent with the that, by doing so, they will not only 
fundamental principles which Dissent- promote the good of the community, 
ers advocate, as to the impossibility of but advance the interests of religion : 
any union between church and state, since such a mode of acting, habitually 
and the unlawfulness and danger of and honestly pursued by a nation’s 
civil rulers interfering, in any way, in rulers, must have a powerful tendency 
religious matters.* to induce and encourage the commu- 

Further, it is tncumbent upon civil nity in general, as individuals and as 
rulers to subordinate national laws, families, to take the Bible as their 
measures, and arrangements, to the standard and guide, 
authority of God’s woid, in so far as The interests of religion in a country 
it applies to each subject. This is, will always depend materially upon 
surely, t. duty which tliey owe to God; the mode in which the Sabbath is ob- 
and it is a proper mark of respect to served; and while human legislation 
that word which he has magnified can never, of course, produce the spi- 
above all his works. ritual sanctification of the day of holy 

The word of God contains materials rest, and while it would be unjust and 
that ought to affect the regulation of oppressive to compel men to attend a 
many things which must be deter- place of worship, or to engage in any 
mined by civil rulers; and, in so far pursuit whatever on that day, against 
as this is the case,'it must be the safest their will, yet it is lawful and practi- 
as well as the most authoritative of all cable for civil rulers to do something 
standards, and should exert a para- in this matter which has a decided 
mount influence over every thing to tendency to promote the interests of 
which it applies. U pon the principles religion: and this, therefore, they are 
of modem Dissenters, with regard to bound to do. As God has enjoined 
the relation of church and state, of re- men to observe one day in seven as a 
ligion and civil authority, any appeal day of holy rest, it is quite lawful for 
to the word of God in the councils of civil rulers to do the same, and to en- 
the nation would be unwarrantable, force this injunctiofi, in so far as the 
improper, and irrelevant, and an in- outward rest is concerned, by civil pe- 
fidel senator would be entitled to com- nalties; especially as experience abund- 
plam of it as a breach of order, and antly proves, that the observance of a 
inconsistent with the constitution of weekly day of rest is eminently fitted 

* A fine exemplification of the true theory, or sound principle, upon this point, 
is to be found in the following extract from an act of the parliament of Scotland, 
dated 7th February, 1649, ettitled. Act ancnt the Catechisms, Confession of Faith, and 
Batijication thereof: — “ The estates of parliament, having seriously considered the 
Catechisms, viz., the larger and shorter ones, with the Confession of Faith, with 
Three Acts of Approbation thereof by the Commissioners of the General Assembly, pre^ 
sented unto them by the Commissioners of the said General Assembly, do ratify and 
approve the said Catechisms, Confession of Faith, and Acts of Approbation of the same, 
produced as it is, and ordains them to be recorded, published, and practised.” 
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to promote even the temporal welfare 
and comfort of the community. It 
may be difficult to determine preciseTy' 
how human laws ought to go, in 
providing for the observance of the 
outward rest of the Sabbath, the only 
object which human legislation can 
effect; but it is evident that, if there 
were no laws whatever for the observ¬ 
ance of the outward rest of the Sab¬ 
bath, and if all men were left to pro¬ 
secute their worldly gain and amuse¬ 
ment on the Lord^s day, without any 
restraint whatever (and this is a neces¬ 
sary result of the full application of the 
principles of many modern Dissent¬ 
ers), the interests of religion, and of so¬ 
ciety in general, would be greatly in¬ 
jured, and that a condition of things 
would soon be brought about which 
would throw the greatest obstacles in 
the way of the body of the community 
attending divine ordinances, and expose 
them to temptations, which few, com¬ 
paratively, could resist, to neglect al¬ 
together the observance of a day of rest. 
Any legislation whatever, even about the 
outward rest of the Sabbath, is incon¬ 
sistent with the great principle of mo¬ 
dem Dissenters, that civil rulers have 
nothing to do with religion, whereas the 
adoption of such legislative provisions 
as shall prevent open and flagrant vio¬ 
lations of the outward rest of the Sab¬ 
bath, and secure to the whole com¬ 
munity, especially the poor and work¬ 
ing classes, opportunities and facilities 
for attending divine ordinances if they 
are disposed to do so, forms, according 
to establishment principles, a part of 
the duty of civil rulers, and, when ju¬ 
diciously regulated, has a powerful 
tendency to promote the interests of 
pure religion. 

We will advert to qply one other 
measure which civil rulers can adopt, 
fitted as a mean to promote the inter¬ 
ests of religion; viz., the judicious ap¬ 
plication of public money to the erec¬ 
tion of schools and churches, and the 
support of teachers and ministers. 

It is not only 4rithin the province, 
but it is a necessary part of the duty 
of civil rulers, to regulate the expendi¬ 
ture of the national resources in the 
way best fitted to promote national 
welfart; and, in order to discharge 
this duty aright, they are invested with 
the power of raising supplies from the 
nation, to whatever extent the national 
welfare may demand. Schools and 
churches cannot be built, and teachers 


and ministers cannot be supported, 
without money. Money, therefore^ has 
a certain tendency, or fitness, and may 
be employed as a mean, for promoting 
the interests of religion. Dissenters 
themselves acknowledge this, by their 
constant complaints that they are pre¬ 
vented, by the want of money, from doing 
so much as they wish for religion, and 
by the strenuous efforti which they 
make to raise money when they are 
about to engage in any scheme of 
Christian usefulness. The voluntary 
Jiberality of the state may be properly 
appealed to, as well as the voluntary 
liberality of individuals, in order to 
secure that the whole community shall 
be provided with schools and churches, 
with teachers and ministers. The duty 
of providing these lies chiefly upon the 
state, because the nationat welfare is 
essentially involved in their existence 
and efficiency, and because the whole 
history of the world fully establishes 
this position, that, unless the national 
resources be brought to bear upon this 
object, no community will ever be 
adequately supplied with religious in¬ 
struction through the whole length and 
breadth of the land. If a national 
church can contribute, to any extent, 
to the religious instruction of the com¬ 
munity—if it conduces to the national 
welfare that sound religious instruction 
should be universally diffused—and if 
there be no certainty that this will be 
adequately effected without the appli¬ 
cation of the national resources, then, 
unquestionably, civil rulers are not 
only warranted, but called upon, to 
devote a portion of the national wealth 
to this object; and such a portion as 
may be needful to effect it. The money 
of the state may be made available to 
promote the interests of religion, as 
well as the money of individuals: a 
portion of it is needed, in order to 
provide the means of religions instruc¬ 
tion for the whole community, and 
should, therefore, be devoted to that 
end. Every thing practicable may be 
done by the state to render the money 
given to the church, or devoted to re¬ 
ligion, really available for promoting 
its intended object. It is just as pro¬ 
bable that thj civil rulers may regulate 
the application of public money to re¬ 
ligious objects, by the precepts of 
God's word and the dictates of true 
wisdom, as a miscellaneous body of 
individuals; and if it be so regulated, 
why should it not be made to contri- 
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bute as extensively to advance the in¬ 
terests of religion, as an equal sum de¬ 
rived from any other source? Civil 
rulers are bound, in laying out money 
for the good of religion, to be guided 
by the word of God; tha^t is, they are 
called upon,to give the money volun¬ 
tarily and cheerfully, from a sense of 
duty, without expecting any return, 
except in the ^mount of good ejected ; 
to guard carefully against infringing 
upon the spirituality and independence 
of the church ; and to refrain from in¬ 
terfering in the regulation of ecclesi¬ 
astical affairs. They are called upon 
to adopt any precautions which human 
wisdom may suggest, consistently with 
the rights of the church, in order to se¬ 
cure that the money shall be properly 
applied and produce an adequate re¬ 
turn. They are as competent to do all 
this as Dissenters or private individuals 
.are; and, therefore, there is nothing 
whatever which should prevent them 
from making the money at their dis¬ 
posal a mean of extensively promoting 
the religious instruction of the com¬ 
munity. He must be a bold man who 
should deny tliat the public money, 
spent for some years past under the 
autho^'ity of the commissioners for new 
churches, has contributed extensively 
to the promotion of the religious in¬ 
struction of the community ; and he 
must be a very sanguine man who 
could have expected that as much 
good would have been done, in the 
same space of time, in providing for 
the religious wants of the people, 
unless the national resources had been 
brought into operation to effect it. 
From all this it is evident, that civil 
rulers, by a judicious use of the con¬ 
trol which they possess over tlie pro¬ 
perty of the nation, may do much that 
nas a tendency, and is likely—nay, 
certain, humanly speaking—to con¬ 
tribute to the interests of religion, and 
the advancement of truth and piety; 
and if they can do this, they are bound 
by the most solemn obligations to do it. 

But here Dissenters object, that U is 
unjust and oppressive to compel them 
to pay for the support of a religion 
which they do not believe, and from 
the ministrations of which they derive 
no benefit. Now, let if be observed 
that this objection applies only to the 
last of the things above enumerated, 
which civil rulers may do, that have a 
tendency or fitness, as means to pro¬ 
mote the interests of religion, viz. the 


giving of money for that purpose out 
of the national resources, while it leaves 
‘ifntouched their obligation to employ 
the other mean^ which we have proved 
to be lawful, and which have a certain 
tendency to effect the end. If there 
be any one mean wliich civil rulers 
can and should employ for promoting 
the interests of religion, then the great 
fundamental principle in this contro¬ 
versy is settled in favour of the church; 
and It becomes a very easy matter, upon 
the ground of this general principle, 
to prove that it involves nothing unjust 
or iniquitous to employ the national 
resources for that purpose, even though 
there should be some of the subjects 
who conscientiously disapprove of the 
way in which they are applied. This 
objection about the injustice of com¬ 
pelling men to pay for what they do 
not approve or profit by, cannot affect 
the great principle of the duty of na¬ 
tions and their rulers to devote a por¬ 
tion of the national resources to the 
maintenance of Divine worship, be¬ 
cause, even if it .were admitted to be 
valid, It can operate only as an ob¬ 
stacle to the discharge of that duty in 
the particular case of a community 
being divided into different sects, 
while tiie general duty may still be 
imp'eratively incumbent, to be dis¬ 
charged wherever this obstacle does 
not exist. Hut the objection itself has 
no weight in any case. For not to 
mention, what, however, is undoubt¬ 
edly the fact, with regard to a large 
jiortion of the money applied to reli¬ 
gious purposes in connexion with our 
establishments, that it cannot properly 
be said to be a burden upon any class 
of men, since it is a distinct portion of 
property, appropriated to that purpose, 
without any other claims upon it, we 
remark, that fhe mode of stating the 
question adopted in the objection is 
unfair and sophistical, and is intended 
to deceive the ignorant and unre¬ 
flecting. 

Tlie great general question must 
be first settled, as* to whether it be 
lawful for civil rulers to devote a por¬ 
tion of the national resources to the 
maintenance of the worship of God in 
any circumstances — even, for example, 
wiien the whole community belongs to 
one denomination, and when noqje ob¬ 
jects to the proposal. We have proved 
that it is their duty to do so; and there 
is nothing in the objection that im¬ 
plies a denial of this position, since it 
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refers exclusively to the case where a 
community is divided into different 
sects; and we are, therefore, entitled 
to take for granted the truth of the 
general' principle of the obligation 
of civil rulers in the case supposed. 
If, then, it would be the duty of 
civil rulers to apply a portion of the 
national funds to the religious instruc¬ 
tion of the community when none op¬ 
posed it, the question comes to be this, 
What principles should regulate their 
conduct when a portion ol‘ the com¬ 
munity, upon grounds of conscience, 
real or pretended, openly and stre¬ 
nuously object to it ? We admit that 
eases may occur, in which the opposi¬ 
tion to any application of the national 
resources to religious objects, when pro^ 
posed for the first time, might be so 
strong and general, as to render the 
expediency of such an application 
doubtful, even though a majority of 
those invested by the constitution with 
the power of making national laws, and 
disposing of national wealth, should 
approve of it. This, however, is acci¬ 
dental, and may be but temporary; 
and it does not in the least ad’ect the 
general principle of duty. Many things 
are lawful which are not expedient m 
all circumstances; whereas, if there be 
any weight whatever in the objection 
which we are considering, it is unjust, 
and, of course, universally unlawful, 
to compel any portion of the com¬ 
munity, however small, to contribute 
to the support of a religion of which 
they conscientiously disapprove. If 
the civil rulers of a nation, or the 
majority of them, were to resolve to 
devote a portion of the national re¬ 
sources to the extension of a church 
which they conscientiously believed to 
be a true and a pure church, while a 
part of the community opposed this 
upon the grounds referred to in the 
objection, that they do conscientiously 
disapprove of such an application of 
public money, and that, therefore, it is 
unjust to compel them to contribute to 
it, there are two questions that arise to 
be considered : 1st, Should the oppo¬ 
sition prevent the proposed application 
of the public money altogether? and, 
2d, In the event of the former question 
being answered in the negative, should 
the opponents or dissentients be ex¬ 
empted from contributing their share 
of the national funds devoted to the 
object ? 

It is absurd to suppose that the op 
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position of a minority of the civil 
rulers, or of a portion of the com¬ 
munity, should be a conclusive obsta¬ 
cle to the adoption of such a measure; 
far the unanswerable reply which the 
civil rulers, or the majqnty of them, 
would give to the objection, would be 
this:—** You object on the ground of 
conscience, but wc hav^ consciences as 
well as you, and by them we must be 
guided. Our consciences tell us that 
we are bound to regulate the control 
which we legally and constitutionally 
'possess over national wealth by a re¬ 
gard to the interests of religion, and we 
believe that that object will be best 
promoted by applying this money in 
this way. We cannot surrender to 
you the right of determining this point 
which the constitution of^he country 
vests in us, and we cannot take your 
consciences for our guide when our 
own consciences dictate an opposite 
mode of procedure. Were we to 
abandon this proposal of giving money 
to the church because of your opposi¬ 
tion, liowever conscientious, this would 
be substantially the adoption of two 
principles, most erroneous and in¬ 
jurious, viz., that you, who liave no 
right to regulate this matter, sliould 
have more influence in determining it 
than we who have; and that we, who 
by the constitution have a right to de¬ 
termine it, must exercise that right not 
according to our own conscience but 
yours.’^ This reply would be unan¬ 
swerable, and the Dissenters, driven ' 
from the liigh ground of pressing their 
conscientious opposition as a bar to 
the thing being done at all, would be 
obliged to have recourse to the other 
position formerly referred to, viz., that 
if the national resources were to be ap¬ 
plied in such a way, they, who consci¬ 
entiously disapproved of it, should be 
exempted from contributing their share. 
It is plain, however, that the admission 
of such a claim for exemption would 
strike at the root of all government, 
and might render it impossible to 
raise money for any national purpose 
whatever; for the principle into wliicli 
it resolves is manifestly this, that 
whenever men object, ^r pretend to 
object, in conscience, to any particular 
application of public money, they are 
on that account to be exempted from 
defraying their share of ihe expense. 
If Dissenters allege that tliey apply 
this principle only to those applications 
of public money where something is 
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involved that affects the conscience, we 
reply, that there ate other subjecU to 
wnich the public money is devoted in 
which conscience is as much involved 
as a national establishment of religion, 
and that the[e is scarcely any subject 
to whicli the national resources are ap¬ 
plied to which men who are so dis¬ 
posed might not discover some most 
conscientious objections. A principle 
whicli leads to such results as these— 
results plainly incompatible with tlie 
very existence of government—must be 
utterly erroneous, and tlie claim of ex¬ 
emption founded upon itsliould not be 
listened to for one moment. The true 
state of the case is this,— men are 
bound in conscience to exert themselves 
in every fair and constitutional way to 
secure thatHhe national resources shall 
be applied in a manner which they 
think right. Their responsibility ex- 
teaids no further than this, and their 
conscience demands nothing more. 
Having done all that was constitu¬ 
tionally competent to them to secure 
what lliey reckoned a right application 
of national resources, and faded, their 
consciences, ifrighlly informed, should 
now t^l them that no further responsi¬ 
bility rests upon them, and that their 
duty now is, in accordance with the 
precept of scripture, to pay tribute 
and custom to those who arc legally 
entitled to them, more especially when 
they find that the apostles did not re¬ 
fuse to pay what was demanded by 
legal authority, although they knew that 
a part of it went to provide for the 
maintenance of idolatrous worship. 
There are, indeed, two opposite ex¬ 
tremes upon this point which are 
equally objectionable. If it were 
agreed to devote a portion of the na¬ 
tional resources to the support of reli¬ 
gion, and the extension of the church ; 
and if the whole burden of this were 
laid upon those who opposed it, and 
simply on that account,— that is, if it 
were laid upon Dissenters merely be¬ 
cause they were Dissenters, this would 
be unjust and unfair; it would be 
persecution for conscience sake. The 
opposite extreme, of exempting them 
from contribttmg their share of the 
expense, because they conscientiously 
disapproved, would be utterly incon¬ 
sistent with any thing like regular go¬ 
vernment, and would lead to uni¬ 
versal anarchy and confusion. Tlie 
only proper and reasonable course is 
that which lies in tlie middle between 


these two extremes, viz., that whett 
those who are constitutionally invested 
with the regulation of national affairs 
have resolved to devote a certain sum 
of money to a religious object, it should 
be raised from the whole community 
indiscriminately, according to their 
means, and without any regard to their 
opinions, upon this broad ground, that 
it is to be devoted to a national object, 
and is levied by national authority; 
and that, therefore, all the subjects of 
the nation, simply as subjects, and 
witliout regard to any distinctions of 
opinions or circumstances, are bound 
to contribute to it. Any other princi¬ 
ple than this would be preposterous 
and impracticable; while this,and this 
alone, is in perfect harmony with jus¬ 
tice, equity, and common-sense. 

It might easily be proved, more¬ 
over, that in this country, at least, 
the Dissenters do derive most import¬ 
ant benefits from the existence and 
operation of our national establish¬ 
ments; and that, therefore, even if 
they paid a share of tlie expense 
attending them, they might be fairly 
said to receive something for it in re¬ 
turn. To lender any institution a na¬ 
tional object, so as to entitle it to a 
share of the natiomd resources, it is not 
necessary that the whole notion should 
directly benefit by it. How few of the 
inhabitants of this empire have derived 
any direct or tangible benefit from the 
British Museum or the National Gal¬ 
lery of Paintings, which are supported 
at tlie public expense; and yet who 
will deny the propriety, and the rea¬ 
sonableness of devoting a portion of 
the public funds of the nation to the 
support of these institutions, upon this 
general ground, that they are fitted to 
promote the progress of the fine arts, 
and that tlie progress of the fine arts 
operates beneficially on the general 
welfare of the nation ? This principle 
applies with immeasurably greater 
force to a national establishment of re¬ 
ligion, which maybe contributing most 
extensively to the general welfare of 
the community, and be thereby con¬ 
ferring important benefits upon many 
who refuse to avail themselves directly 
of its ministiations. 

The objection, then, of modern Dis¬ 
senters, as to the injustice of compel¬ 
ling them to pay for the support of a 
church of which they conscientiously 
disapprove, we meet and overthrow 
by tins counter-statement, the truth of 
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which we have fully established, viz. 
that when the competent authorities 
have resolved upon devoting a portion 
of public money to what they reckon 
an object of national importance, it is 
perfectly fair and right that the expense 
should be borne by the community at 
large, according to their means, and 
without regard to their opinions; and 
that there is no ground on which any 
one in such a case could plead ex¬ 
emption, which would not go directly 
to the overthrow of al! government. 
If these considerations would have been 
conclusive, as we think they would, in 
proving that Dissenters had no claim 
to exemption from contributing their 
share of the national resources, devoted 
by competent authority to the support 
of the church, and that, of course, 
there was nothing unfair or unjust in 
their being made to pay tlieir share, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, even if 
they had been in existence to urge 
their claim to exemption at the lime 
when the appropriation of the money 
was first made, they apply still more 
strongly to the case of establishments 
which had a portion of the national 
resources legally assigned to them 
without opposition, when there were 
no Dissenters, as was substantially the 
case with the establishments of Great 
Britain. In such a case, it is plainly 
most unreasonable and preposterous 
for men to start up, and, merely be¬ 
cause they choose to call tliemselves 
Dissenters, to demand that they shall 
be exempted from rendering to the 
church the property long ago legally 
bestowed upon it, and shall be allowed 
to retain it merely because it happens 
to pass through their hands. 

We have thus explained the true 
nature and import, and pointed out 
the ground and foundation of the great 
leading principle involved in the im¬ 
portant controversy about churcli esta¬ 
blishments. The principle is, that it 
is the duty of nations as such, and of 


civil rulers in their official capacity, 
to honour God, arfd to advance his 
cause by promoting the interests of 
true religion. We have proved that 
there are many things which civil 
rulers, and they alone, can do, fitted 
in their own nature as means to pro¬ 
mote that end, lawful in themselves, 
and involving nothing like persecution, 
compulsion, or oppression; and that 
these measures—such, for example, 
as publicly recognising the Word of 
pod as the standard of national laws 
and arrangements, enforcing the out¬ 
ward rest of the Sabbath, and devoting 
a portion of the national resousces to 
the erection of schools and churches, 
and the support of teachers and mi¬ 
nisters—they are bound the most 
solemn obligations, connected both 
with time and eternity, with the wel¬ 
fare of the community and the salva¬ 
tion of souls, to adopt. 

It will be easy now to perceive how 
the application of the principles which 
have been established affords materials 
for answering all the common objec¬ 
tions of Dissenters against the prin¬ 
ciple of church establishments, and 
especially those derived from the prac¬ 
tical corruptions and abuses attaching 
to them ; since, in so far as these are 
not to be accounted for by that ten¬ 
dency to abuse exhibited in every insti¬ 
tution where human influence operates, 
and abundantly visible among Dis¬ 
senters themselves, they are all to be 
traced to tins general considetation, 
that civil rulers, even when professing 
and attempting to do their duty to 
religion and tiie church, have in some 
way or other failed in discharging that 
duty aright; and for this, of course, 
and all that may result from it, the 
great fundamental principle, that there 
is a duty incumbent upon them in the 
matter, which they are solemnly bound 
to discharge, and to discharge aright, 
is in no degree responsible. 
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Wednesday^, July 24.—It was a very 
good thing I got some sleep early in 
the night, for at two I was awaked by 
the return of Arthur from the house; at 
three^ by the return of Augustus from 
a supper after the opera; and at/hwr, 
by the return of Julia from her ball. 
Not being able to recompose myself,, 
I rose soon after five, and wrote up my 
journal of yesterday. 

Nine o'clock. — Saunders came in 
with my hot water. lie was surprised 
at seeing me up, and at my writing- 
desk. He tells me there is no fixed 
break fast-hour for the family in ge¬ 
neral, but that bis master and mistress 
arp seldom later than ten. About that 
time I went down to the dining-room, 
in which the breakfast things were laid. 
IVly sister was already there; and we 
seated ourselves at the same 

extended table which so offended me 
yesterday. Tiie studies and various 
avocations of the young people pre¬ 
vent their breakfiisling below. 

“ Mr. Seymour,*' said my sister, after 
some previous conversation, which is 
not worth recording, “ is very late this 
morning. lie was anxious about that 
appointment Arthur was speaking of; 
and, after you went to your room last 
night, he walked down to Pall Mall, 
withHhe hope of hearing something 
about it at one or other of the clubs. 
He thought, too, that an early copy of 
the Quarterly Review might possibly 
have found its way to the Athenieum, 
and he might obtain a sight of the 
article on Augustus.” 

“ Was his expedition prosperous ?” 

“No; it failed in both cases.” 

“ On such occasions suspense must 
be very torturing." 

“ Indeed it is so; and particularly 
with Seymour. From the moment of 
their birth, he has been so intent on 
his sons distinguishing themselves in 
the world, and is so much concerned 
about every trifle that bears upon their 
success or reputation,^ that it quite 
affects his health and spirits." 

A father can hardly enjoy the cele¬ 
brity of his children without some mix¬ 
ture of solicitude.” 

“ I suppose,” sighed my sister, 

every thing in this life has its cares." 

“ But, Arabella, how do you manage 


to bear the London hours? Julia's 
being so much in society must-render 
you very dissipated." 

“ No, indeed : I go out very little. 
Julia is almost always chaperoned by 
Lady Worry more." 

“ By Lady Worrymore!” 

“ Yes: lady Worrymore has a 
larger acquaintance than I; and alto¬ 
gether it is thought a better introduc¬ 
tion.” 

“ I should have conceived a mother's 
introduction the best any daughter 
could have had, and that the circle of 
a mother’s friends might have afforded 
her a sufficiently ample scope of 
society.” 

“ My dear Charles, what strange 
notions you have ! Lady Worrymore 
has all those clever sort of people at 
her house that Julia is so fond of. 
They suit and understand one another. 
They are devoted to the same sort of 
pursuits. You know I never was, and 
never slmll be, blue. Besides, when I 
am with Julia, my anxiety about her is 
too great. It is a gine to her—I can¬ 
not help seeing it is. I go with her to 
our county friends, and one or two 
other houses, where I think it right to 
shew myself, lest I should be considered 
shelved altogether; but, no, it is best, 
I believe;’' and here I thought my 
sister sighed : she, at all events, paused 
a moment, and then, in a very iaint 
tone of voice, continued, “ I suppose, 
on the whole, it’s better that Julia 
should go out with Lady Worrymore 
than with me." 

The subject did not sedVn a pleasant 
one to my sister; and 1 changed it by 
inquiring, “ Does Augustus rise early 

“ I hardly know; I believe so: but 
he never breakfasts till very late." 

“How is that?" 

“ The early part of the day is his 
time for composition. Strong coffee is 
taken to him as soon as he's awake; 
but he never dares eat any thing till he 
has done writing for the morning : his 
mind won't act when his stomach’s 
full." 

“ Is the connexion so close between 
the digestive organs and the intellectual 
feculties ?” 

“ I should think, by what I hear 
from Augustus’s friends when talking 
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■*mong themselves, that all the authors 
.of the present day have their peculiar 
methods of getting up their minds to 
a proper slate and lone for compo¬ 
sition.' 

“ You astonish me 5 I had no notion 
authorship was so mechanical a con¬ 
trivance. 

“ Yes ; some write upon opium, 
30 me upon port-wine, some upon 
coffee, some upon tea, some upon hot 
whisky and water, and some upon the 
hot water alone.” 

“ And some, I presume, upon the 
whisky alone ?” 

“ Possibly. Then, again,” resumed 
my sister, “ these talented people iiave 
the oddest whims and fancies. I have 
been told of come who can only com¬ 
pose in their dressing-gown and slip¬ 
pers, and of others who cannot produce 
a single line unless they are full diessed 
as for a ball.” 

Devoted as 1 am to the literature 
of the present day, tliese facts are ex¬ 
tremely interesting to me.” 

“ Now, Augustus, your nephew, for 
instance—be always writes with a large 
looking-glass before him, and insists 
on having his apartments at the very 
lop of the house. He would not have 
a single thought suggest itself, unles.s 
his study was in the attic.” 

A pun upon the word, /ittic, here 
passed across my mind; but the theme 
was stale, and 1 could not readily turn 
-the sentence to my satisfaction, and 
allowed the opportunity to escape 
me. 

“ Again,” continued my sister, “ ilie 
intellects of different individuals are 
acted upon by different states of the 
atmosphere. Genius is like the* asth¬ 
ma; there are some to whom its pa¬ 
roxysms never return in town, and 
others whom they never visit in the 
country.” 

“ Is it possible?” 

“ Oh I very possible. Why, I hardly 
know a single author but feels himself 
incapacitated by a hard thaw or an 
easterly wind.” 

And is genius, that brightest jewel 
of the soul, a thing so thoroughly de- 
|>endent on material influences ?” 

“ Why, dear mel” exclaimed my 
sister, “ some of Augustus’s most gifted 
and distinguished friends turn quite 
stupid during the winter and summer 
months, and only recover their talents 
with the vernal and autumnal equi- 
J>0XC8«’* 


Is Arthur equally dependent on 
external circumstances for the use of 
his faculties ?” 

Not in the least: he works away 
all the year round with equal facility. 
Place, houfi^season, diet, are all matters 
of perfect indifference to.him.” 

He was very late last night.” 

“ He remained till the last. He 
was determined not, at the present 
moment, to be absent from his post, 
if a division should happen to take 
place.” 

“ He is not down yet, I suppose ?” 

Not down I He was up before 
me ; and has been occupied some time 
with his parliamentary papers in the 
library.” 

“ In the library ? Why, in old 
times, Seymour always used to mono¬ 
polise the library.” 

“ Yes; but since Arthur has become 
such a man of business, his father has 
been forced to migrate with his books 
and writing-desk, and lake refuge 
among the boots and shoes in his 
dressing-room.” 

“It would seem, my dej^r sister, 
that there is hardly space enbugh in 
one house for so much intellect to be 
properly accommodated.” » 

“ Indeed, we are sadly pressed for 
room.” 

A faint, broken, undecided rap at 
tlie street-door, which seemed to pro¬ 
ceed from a hand accustomed to deal 
singly witli the knocker, and which 
bungled in attempting to reduplicate 
its strokes, had been heard a few mi¬ 
nutes before; and here a footman en¬ 
tered to say that some persons bad 
called to see Mr. Arthur, 

“ Are tliere many ?” demanded my 
sister. 

“ Only three or four at present, 
ma’am,” answered the servant; “but 
they are part of a deputation, and a 
great many others are expected di- 
wectly.” 

“ At this hour I what can they mean 
by it?” 

“ Mr. Arthur, ma’am, appointed 
them at eleven.” 

“ So early ! how distressing I” 

Are they to remain in the hall, 
ma’am^ or \jiiere should 1 shew them?” 

“ Do you know what their business 
is?” 

“ Some pailiament concern, ma’am.’ 

“ And who are they?” 

“ They call themselves, ma'am, a 
select deputation of iJic liberal mem- 
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bers of the Marylebonne and St. Pan- 

eras vpstrlp^ 

“ Indeed i Ob, if that’s the case/' 
said my sister, gathering together, witli 
the greatest possible dispatch, all the 
silver forks and tea-spoon,s within her 
reach, “the p^'ople must most assuredly 
be shewn in here. Brother, you have 
done breakfast? Thomas, Mr. Arthur 
will be quite vexed at their being kept 
so long waiting in the hall. But here, 
stop a moment, Thomas; first put the 
plate out of sight, and, do you hear, 
ring for some one to help take away 
these things; and send your master’s 
breakfast to his dressing-room; and 
don’t forget to desire Saunders to re¬ 
main in the room; and shew the gentle¬ 
men every attention; and apologise for 
detaining them so long in the hall; 
and bring them in here." 

While these orders were carrying 
into rapid execution, my sister hurried 
me out of the apartment. As we 
crossed the hall towards the staircase, 
1 caught a glimpse of the attendant 
vestrymen; to whom my sister bowed 
and smiled graciously as she passed. 
Since Thomas announced the first ar¬ 
rival, the party had considerably in¬ 
creased.; and others were entering the 
house as we left the dining-room. The 
aspect of the deputation was any thing 
but prepossessing. The persons of 
whom it was constituted were of va¬ 
rious grades of life, but each looked a 
bad specimen of the grade he belonged 
to. The complexions of the majority 
were of those hues which distinguish 
the familiars of the pot-house, and 
varied from the sickliest while to the 
deepest purple, according to the fa¬ 
vourite liquor, and the frequency and 
the duration of the potations of the 
individual. The dress of several of 
the party consisted of the cast-oft' ha¬ 
biliments of persons of a superior con¬ 
dition ; and which, after passing through 
the scouring and repairing process ei 
Monmouth Street, had been assumed, 
in a vulgar spirit of pretension, by a 
proprietary whom they neither fitted 
nor suited. The persons who were thus 
arrayed m the produce of the old-clothes 
bag, evinced an extraordinary partiality 
for surtout coats, black slocks, and hats 
with a peculiar pinch and narrowness 
of brim. Among the group there stood 
thre6 or fouv stout, rubicund, middle- 
aged men, whose whole attire from 
head to foot was, on the contrary, con¬ 
spicuous for its glossy newness: these 


1 set down, from their thriving appeals 
ance, as the landlords of public-house94 
A few, also, there were, who had the 
habit and something of the air of gentle¬ 
men ; but of these, the mean, or hard, 
or irritable expression of the counte¬ 
nance, belied the respectability which 
was promised by their bearing and 
their apparel. As my eye ran over the 
assemblage, I could not help censuring 
in my judgment the discretion of the 
parishes which had intrusted the con¬ 
trol of their funds, and their intei^ 
ests, to the hands of such ill-omened 
guardians; and wondered from what 
imaginable source they could have de¬ 
rived their recommendations to con¬ 
fidence. 

As we w'ere ascending the stairs, I 
inquired of Arabella, “ how she liked 
having her house exposed to the in¬ 
trusion of such people ?” 

“ Such things must be,” she an¬ 
swered ; “ it is a part of the price of 
my son’s popularity as a patriot. To 
be sure, the frequent inroads of these 
barbarian hordes inflict sad ravages on 
the furniture; but J take care no other 
evil should ensue from their presence : 
for, when any people of this sort have 
business with Arthur, Saunders is di¬ 
rected to keep a strict eye upon them 
as long as they are here, and to have 
tiie rooms well ventilated and fumi¬ 
gated as soon as they are gone.” 

My sister led the way to the back 
drawing-room. Julia has her piano¬ 
forte and writing things in the front 
room, and maintains an exclusive right 
of tenantry over it during the morning. 
She was not yet down. Her mother 
went up to her room to see her, and 
learnl that she had already breakfasted, 
and was preparing to go out and walk 
in the Park with Aiigelique. Every 
body in tliis house seems to follow 
their own devices, without considering 
it necessary to consult with, or commu¬ 
nicate them to, any body else. There 
is to be a great dinner-party here to¬ 
day : most of the guests expected are 
friends of the young people. As the 
servants would be engaged in the after¬ 
noon, my sister was going out in the 
carnage early. She brought me, for 
my amusement during her absence, 
Augustus’s last novel, Tschuloshnikoffey 
the Sea-Otter Hunter of the Aleutian 
Islands; and, as a very great favour, 
a MS. collection of Julia’s poetry. I 
turned eagerly to the latter volume 
first: its contents are principally of an 
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amatory description. Some of the 
ieces, indeed, would formerly have 
een thought more impassioned tlian 
was compatible with that refined de¬ 
licacy which used to be admired as 
the paramount grace and charm of the 
female character; but the views of 
society on matters of this kind undergo 
such changes in the course of time, 
that they may not, perhaps, in the pre¬ 
sent advanced stage of civilisation and 
the nineteenth century, be considered 
as otherwise than perfectly in liarmony 
with the sex, and age, and condition 
of their autlior. The two which I shall 
copy below, for dearest Emmas pe¬ 
rusal, are free from the objection 1 
have mentioned,—except, indeed, that 
they are love-v^^rsesand I cannot quite 
reconcile myself to the propriety of a 
young lady’s dealing so familiarly with 
such a subject. 

Song, 

tiY MISS JUMA SEYMOUR. 

** Could no remembrance bind thee, 
Could no atfection move, 

That I thus weep to line! thee 
Inconstant in thv lovel 

My scornful brothers tell me 
'fo clash my tears away, 

And from a heart expel thee 
Which thou could’st so betray. 

Yet, Cliarlos, I mustbolieve thee 
Unkind, but not untrue : 

J\’or, thougli thou shoiild’st deceive me, 
Would 1 be faithless too.” 

Ballad. Bif the Same. 

** Young Henry vowed it gave him pain 
To tear himself away, 

And promised to return again 
With the earliest llowers of May. 

And when I mariced the buds of spring 
On the sunny side the burn, 

Naught could 1 do but laugh and sing, 
And think of his return. 

And all the merry month of IMay 
My hours were fondly spent, 
Jtetrocing to and fro the way 
By which young Henry went. 

And still, though May in vain has pass’d, 
And June has followed it, 

And July flowers their leaves have cast 
Beside that way 1 sit, 

Yet comes he not. He never will; 

For, though Love’s spring may rise 
Brightly in hope, its summer still 
In disappointment dies.” 

1 had liardly finished copying these 
two sets of stanzas, when Seymour 


entered to wish me good morning: be 
brought me the Morning Chronicle to 
read. Again he was starting off to the 
club end of London, in search after the 
so anxiously^nticipated number of the 
Quarterly Revieio, and intelligence 
about the destination of the vacant 
under-secretaryship. He invited me 
to walk with him, but I preferred oc¬ 
cupying myself at, home with Augus¬ 
tus’s novel. Seymour seemed highly 
pleased at liearing how I meant to pass 
the morning, and, assuring me that I 
should be quite delighted with the 
•book, ceased pressing me to accora- 
])any him. It was, however, arranged, 
that I should call for him at the Alfred 
Club about five o’clock, and that we 
should then walk together to inspect 
some of the miprovernents of the me¬ 
tropolis. • 

On being left alone, I drew ray 
arm-chair opposite the widely opened 
window, to avail myself of all the air 
tliat J^ondon could afford me, and 
commenced reading Tschuloshnikoffe. 
I was wonderfully struck with it. I’he 
incidents are most surprising; the cha¬ 
racters of the most original description; 
the sentiments most wonderfully ex¬ 
alted and impassioned ; and the style 
more rich and flowery than any thing 
I ever read. It is quite inconceivable 
how any single nund should be fertile 
enough to supply such an abundance 
of metaphors, tropes, similes, allusions, 
and quotations, and clothe them in 
such a variety of eloquent and re¬ 
condite cxpiessions. For nearly four 
hours my studies were continued, with¬ 
out any interruption. There were in¬ 
numerable raps at the door, and a host 
of peojilo seemed to be going and 
coming below; but I remained in soli¬ 
tary jiosscssion of the floor on wliich 
my sister had established me, till a 
little after three o’clock, Julia then 
returned home from her walk, and en¬ 
tered the drawing-room : she was ac¬ 
companied by Angelique. I have such 
a horror of that hideous little French¬ 
woman, that I would not rise from 
my cliair to speak to iny niece. The 
door between the rooms was open, and 
1 could not help catching some parts 
of their conversation ; and, tliough tiiey 
spoke ropitWy in French, and at the 
end of another apartment, I heard 
enough to inform me that they had 
remained out longer than had been in¬ 
tended ; that the fascinations of Count 
ilomoaldo, whom Angebqne desig- 
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Dated, charmant^ cet aimahle^ et ce 
tris^aimable com/e,” had occasioned 
their delay; that they had now hast¬ 
ened home to receive Lord Geoi^e 
Puckendge, who had apy^inted to call 
at three; that they had been much 
alarmed lest he should haVe come in 
their absence; and were proportion- 
ably delighted at finding that no such 
contre-tcmpshsid occurred. I,of course, 
could not see what was going on, for 1 
was buried in my arm-chair; of which, 
as I sat facing the window, the back 
was turned towards the door of the 
front drawing-room : but there seemed ' 
to be a great deal of hurry and con¬ 
fusion in getting ray niece’s walking 
habiliments off and her home-attire on, 
and preparing for the reception of her 
visitor. There were blinds to be pulled 
up, and blmds to be pulled down; 
there were books to lie in one ydace, 
and drawing apparatus in a second, 
and music in a third; there was a chair 
to be set here, and a table to be drawn 
there; and, as far as I could divine 
their object, they were scattering all 
the furniture about in picturesque dis¬ 
order, to give the apartment, which had 
been deserted all the morning, the ap- 
pearancp of having, for several hours, 
been variously and industriously occu¬ 
pied. I detest all trickery, and such 
coquetish, gratuitous trickery, more 
than any other. I tried to stop them, 
and coughed once or twice to let them 
know that they were not in private; 
but tliey were so entirely absorbed by 
the bustle of their preparations, that 
my signal passed unnoticed. Fortune 
seemed to smile upon my niece this 
morning. She had been too late—so 
was Lord George; and, as her good 
luck would have it, just late enough to 
allow time for the completion of the 
stage-arrangements which were thought 
necessary to give effect to his reception, 
and not a moment later. The exit of 
Angelique with her mistress’s bonn^ 
and shawls, and the stoppage of Lora 
George Piickeridge’s cab at the door, 
were actually simultaneous. 

There is, certainly, no accounting 
for the conduct of young ladies of ta¬ 
lent. The rap at the street-door which 
announced her visitor, was Julia’s 
signal for seating herself ^ the piano¬ 
forte, and plunging into the midst of 
one of Moschetes’s most rattling and 
elaborate concertos. “ Lord George 
Puckeridge!*' cried the servant; my 
niece played on. 1 heard Lord George^s 


step mounting the stairs; and the nearer 
it approach^, the more determined 
was her application to the difficulties 
of the movement before her. He en¬ 
tered the room, yet she still persisted 
in her performance; and, as it seemed,’ 
without deigning him any further wel¬ 
come than some silent inclination of 
the head. He apologised for his want 
of punctuality; at least, so I guessed, 
from the deprecatory lone of the mur¬ 
murs which reached my ear in the dis¬ 
tance. As he spoke, the lady’s left 
hand ceased to hold converse with the 
instrument, though her right continued 
to run faintly over the keys all the 
while, and still kept up a tinkling, 
treble accompaniment, from Moscheles, 
as, with the voice .of one injured, but 
loo proud to complain, she answered, 

It can be of no consequence : I 
should have been beyond measure dis¬ 
tressed by your putting yourself to any 
inconvenience on my account.” 

“ I assure you the fault was not 
mine.” 

‘‘ Only, had I known how late you 
were likely to be, I should have gone 
to dear Lady Worrymore.” 

‘‘ I was wretched till I got here: 
my father kept me. You know — 
everybody knows — how fidgetty and 
e.vigcant -” 

“ Ob, of course! You could not 
help being late: no one ever can. 
Lady Worrymore entreated me to go 
to her this morning, and sing with her 
and Count llomoaldo; but, as you 
had volunteered calling at three, I was 
foolish enough to refuse her.” 

“ I am so distressed! My dear 
Miss Seymour, let me implore your 
forgiveness.” 

« Forgive 1 nonsense! There’s no¬ 
thing to forgive! You were quite right 
in staying where you were belter enter¬ 
tained; but, most decidedly, I should 
not have remained at home, stupifying 
myself with these abominable books 
and this intolerably dull concerto, had 
I imagined-” 

At this instant, an involuntary move¬ 
ment of my foot set the footstool dying 
before me; which, coming in contact 
with a little, slim-legged, rickety table, 
already top-heavy with the wei^t of a 
small bronze bust of Lord John Rus¬ 
sell, the MS. volume of Julia’s poetry, 
a small crocodile in Rosso Antico, Lord 
Brougham’s Introduction to Fal^, 
and the two last volumes of Tsekuhih* 
nikoffcy brought it, with a sudden 
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crash, all rattling to the ground. I 
started from my chair, to repair the 
mischief I had done. My niece, ex¬ 
claiming, Heavens 1 what has hap¬ 
pened V* ran, followed by Lord George, 
to discover the cause of the disturb¬ 
ance. 1 had succeeded In setting the 
table on its legs, and was beginning, 
witli one knee on the floor, to collect 
and replace its contents, when, on 
looking up from the ground, with the 
broken crocodile in one hand and Lord 
Brougham’s book in the other, my 
eyes lighted on the figures of Julia 
and Lord George, standing motionless 
in the doorway, and gazing in amaze¬ 
ment at me and my prostrate condition. 
For a moment there was an awkward 
silence — it was only for a moment: 
iny niece, accomplished actress as she 
is, all radiant with smiles, at once 
stepped eagerly towards me, exclaim¬ 
ing, “My dearest uncle! is it you? 
I could not conceive who it was. 
Pray, let me assist you.” 

“ Thank you,” 1 said, rising from 
the ground, and depositing the book 
and the fragments of the crocodile on 
the table; “ I am sorry to say I’ve 
done some mischief here.” 

“ Mischief! of what kind? Oh, I 
see you’ve broken Augustus’s Rosso 
Crocodile. Never mind; it’s of no con¬ 
sequence: we’ll have the bits put toge¬ 
ther again as clumsily as possible, and 
pass it for an antique. But how 
thoughtless 1 am 1 1 have not intro¬ 
duced you gentlemen to each other. 
Lord George Puckeridge, Mr. Foster; 
Mr. Foster, Lord George Puckeridge.” 
We bowed as we were named to each 
other, and Julia continued,—“ But, 
my poor, dear uncle, is it possible you 
have been alone here all the morning? 
I thought you were out in the carriage 
with mamma.’' 

“ No; I preferred remaining at 
home; and have been extremely grati¬ 
fied by reading your brother’s novel.” 

“ You like it, then? T am so glad. 
He’ll be so delighted to hear you ap¬ 
prove it. But how you must hate us 
for disturbing you. 1 see you want us 
gone. Good by; we'll leave you to 
your studies, and return to our music.” 
And, tlius speaking, my niece, with the 
most graceful movement and the sweet¬ 
est smiles, withdrew her visitor into 
the front drawing-room, and so effectu¬ 
ally closed the door behind her as to 
prevent my enriching my journal with 
any further extracts from their con¬ 


versation . After finislii ng the chapter of 
Tichuloshnikoffe^ I went to my room, 
leaving Julia and Lord George carol* 
ling away most harmoniously at the 
pianoforte. It is a disagreeable idea 
to entertain; but I cannot help sus¬ 
pecting that* that girl is clandestinely 
engaged in a double flirtation with her 
present visitor and Count Romoaldo. 
Her heart is diversely affected by the 
attraction of interest on the one hand, 
and admiration on the other. Having 
written up my journal to the present 
hour, four o'clock, 1 am just starting 
•to join Seymour at the Alfred Club. 

London is become magnificent. Two 
new kinds of palaces have started up 
since I was here last—the club-houses 
and the gin-shops. Our walk was not 
very entertaining. Seymour can nei- 
tlier talk nor think of any thing except 
Ins sons, and their sayings and doings; 
and be was vexed at not having been 
able to obtain any information all the 
morning on the two points which so 
much interested him—the place that 
Arthur wants so much, and the article 
on Augustus in the Quarterh/, As we 
walked up St. James's Street, we 
caught a glimpse of the member for 
VVhigborough. He was conversing 
and laugliiiig, at the door of White's, 
with a knot of men on whom a decided 
and strongly marked expression of 
countenance, and a certain careless pe¬ 
culiarity of dress, impressed the stamp 
by which political public characters 
are generally distinguished. Seymour 
repeated to me their names, which 
were all pretty familiarly known, and 
added, with infinite satisfaction, that 
they were tiie particular allies of his 
son. The alliance, however, with the 
son did not seem to extend to the 
father; for we passed the party without 
receiving the slightest mark of recogni¬ 
tion from any .one of them, except a 
sidelong and scarcely perceptible in- 
ination of the head and eye from 
rthur. I thought my nephew’s man¬ 
ner evinced a shyness towards us. 
According to my exposition of the nod, 
it said, I am working my way up to a 
society of greater consideration with the* 
woHd than that in which ray family 
generally move; and I shall withdraw 
myself to the^utraost from all its undis¬ 
tinguished members, lest, by becoming 
entangled with their weight, I should 
encounter an impediment to my own 
ascent. As we pursued our walk, I 
could not help observing how very 
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many persons of celebrity Seymour 
knew by sight, and pointed out to me 
as IHends of my nephews, and with 
bow very' few, on the contrary, he 
appeared to have any personal ac¬ 
quaintance. Nothing can be more 
unequal than the manner'in which the 
inconveniences and advantages attend¬ 
ing distinction in the world are appor¬ 
tioned in my brother’s family. The 
parents are doomed to exhaust all its 
solicitude, vexations, and expenses, and 
the children to monopolise all its privi¬ 
leges. They have hatched theducklings, 
and seen them take water; but, likef 
the poor cock and hen of the farm-yard, 
are compelled to expend their anx¬ 
ious tenderness on them at a distance, 
duttehng and scrambling about the 
edges of a pond on which the unre- 
gardful prc^eny are swimming at their 
ease. This reflection, by the by, is an¬ 
tedated ; it was suggested by some con¬ 
versation at which I was present after 
returning home. On going up to my 
apartment to rest and dress for dinner, 
I stepped into the back drawing-room 
to get ray volume of Tschulosknikoffe ; 
Artluir and Augustus were there. 

How annoying it is,*' said the latter, 

that^ my father will go about inquir¬ 
ing after that eternal Quarterly Rc^ 
view ! He makes the article appear of 
such consequence I Every body must 
suppose that I care about the thing. 
It really is quite insufferable!” 

“ I dare say,’’ replied Arthur, you 
find it provoking enough. Thank 
Heaven ! he and 1 don’t circulate m 
the same set. He may prose away for 
ever among his queer cronies at that 
bedowagered establishment, the Alfred, 
without doing me any harm ; or I 
should be immeasurably vexed at his 
talking to every body, as he does, 
about that place in the ministry. Some 
wiseacre or other will he suspecting 
I’m looking out for it. But, do what 
you will, there’s no bringing old peopjp 
to know any thing of the world. By 
the by, though, can you tell me where 
he is r 

“ In his dressing-room, I believe,” 
’answered Augustus. 

I must see him,” said Arthur. 

My treasury is getting low ; I must 
move the old gentlemart to vote me 
«ome supplies.” 

There must surely be some strange 
defect in the moral sense of these 
young men; for tliis conversation 
passed before me, quite frankly and 


openly, as if it was perfectly orderly 
and .decorous, and unaccompanied 
with the least consciousness on either 
side of the filial irreverence it exhi¬ 
bited. 

Having filled up my journal, and 
nearly finished my toilette for dinner, 
as there was a full half-hour to spare, 
1 sat down in my dressing-gown, to 
while away the time with another chap¬ 
ter or two of Tschuloshiiikoffe. I had 
not long been reading, when my sister, 
after rapping at the door, but hardly 
waiting for an answer, came hastily 
into my room. She fiung herself into 
the chair opposite the one in which I 
was sitting, and burst into an agony of 
tears. She was dressed for dinner; 
and the minutely delicate toilette, the 
velvet hat and feathers, the shining 
satin gown, the glittering jewellery, 
and the perfectly arranged hair, were 
opposed in strange and painful con¬ 
trast to the intense distress and agita¬ 
tion of her countenance. 

“ Oh, Charles!” she cried, as soon 
as she had sufficiently composed her¬ 
self to speak; “ you are right, quite 
right ! but little did I imagine kow 
right you were, when you upbraided 
me this moniincr for allowing Julia to 
go into society without me.” 

“ Upbraid you! it was the thought 
furthest from my mind.” 

“ I felt it to be such. You said 
that no ‘ introduction for a daughter 
could be like a mother’s.’ Those were 
your words. 1 dwelt upon them very 
seriously afterwards, as I was going 
about in the carnage alone; but, oh! 
I never thought how soon, and how 
bitterly, 1 should experience the truth 
of them !” 

‘‘ You alarm me, Arabella; some¬ 
thing has distressed you about my 
niece 1 

“ Speak low,” replied my sister, 
looking anxiously round to see whetlier 
the door was closed,—“ speak low; 
her dressing-room is near; we may be 
overheard. Oh, brother! such a scene 
have I undergone! But it’s my own 
fault. 1 never slioiild have allowed 
her to live so entirely among strangers, 
and form friends of whom 1 knew no¬ 
thing. Oh ! I was wrong — very 
wrong!” 

What has happened ? Why is 
it that you thus condemn yourself !” 

“ I’ll tell you; but stop;” and she 
hastily wiped away tiie tears that were 
streaming from her eyes. You shall 
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hear all. I suppose you must have 
perceived that Julia and 1 have hardly 
any intercourse. We have no com¬ 
munication but sUch as must neces¬ 
sarily occur between persons living 
under the same roof. When 1 address 
her she answers me, but as briefly as 
possible. She continually avoids, she 
never seeks, my society. Charles, her 
indifference breaks my heart. I can't 
tell you how it tortures me.'* 

“ lias this been long the case?*' 

We have never been enough to¬ 
gether. As a child, she was peqie- 
tually occupied with her governess and 
her masters: oh ! far too much occu¬ 
pied ! We were not enough with each 
other then, it was lier fiilher*s doing: 
he would have it so. She was lovely, 
and he was bent on her being accom¬ 
plished to the highest pitch : there was 
no master or mistress that she had not. 
And to what end ? What is the worth 
of all these showy accomplishments— 
things which cost so much and pay so 
little ; of which vanity is the root, and 
vexation the only produce ? Oh! 
Charles, you cannot imagine how ea¬ 
gerly all the while I was then longing 
for the 'time when this endless labour 
of instruction should be over. At 
length it came. I seemed as if I had 
recovered a daughter who had been 
lost to me. I expected to find—I 
hoped that I had found~in licr a com¬ 
panion and a friend. Well, for a few 
months it seemed to be so. I was 
every thing to Julia, as she was to me; 
and we were so happy I But then she 
became admired, talked of, flattered, 
courted. Her society was sought by a 
number of women of fashion, more 
particularly by that incessant Lady 
Worrymore, whom I had little or no 
acquaintance with. They stepped in 
between me and my child.** 

“ I never would have allowed it, 
Arabella.” 

“ What was I to do? Her father, 
her brothers — all said it was best for 
her. I was over persuaded. By de¬ 
grees we became severed more and 
more; till tww we are no longer as 
child and mother ought to be.'* 

My poor, dear sister, my heart 
bleeds for you.” 

** And, now, ever since our return to 
town, for the last four months, she has 
become quite estranged from me; and, 
when at home, has no friend or com¬ 
panion but Angelique.** 

What! that hideous French 


de chombre ? I have an instinctive 
abhorrence of the woman!” 

« Perhaps she may deserve it. Well; 
but you’ll wonder why I am so dis*- 
tressed at all this now. Not ten 
minutes ago^ after I was dressed, as I 
had only seen Julia for an instant the 
whole day, I went to her dressing- 
room. 1 endeavoured to talk to her; 
but she hardly answered me. I knew 
not what had happened ; both my 
daughter and her maid appeared as if 
something had wonderfully vexed them* 
They spoke to each other as if they had 
l}een quarrelling. Angelique was ir¬ 
ritated in the extreme. She flung 
about the room, doing %ny thing, or 
nothing, as if she was too excited to 
stand an instant quiet. Whatever she 
touched was taken up and laid down 
with an inqiatient motion iVfki was little 
better than an acted insult to her mis¬ 
tress. Her face looked almost diae 
bolical; I thought she had been drink¬ 
ing. Whether Julia wished me away, 
or no, I could not tell. She did not 
ask me to remain; but I could not 
bear to leave her alone with that fearful 
woman. Besides, there’s something— 
a feeling—an attraction—I know not 
what—which, however she may*be re¬ 
pelled—will draw and keep a mother 
near her child. And I took a chair at 
a little distance from her glass, and sat 
down to watch the ])rogress of her 
dressing. I thought, when she had 
finished, we might go down together. 
You*ll think me foolish, perhaps; but 
I feel so proud on entering a room 
with Julia.** 

It*s very natural you should, Ara¬ 
bella; for she*s wonderfully beautiful.” 

“ Is not she beautiful ? Well, while 
I was thus sitting with my eyes fixed on 
my daughter,— I know not what it 
was she said or did; but Angelique 
answered her in language so imperti¬ 
nent, and with a manner so imperious, 
that I could not help remonstrating. 
Julia also complained of it. She said 
‘ that the woman’s temper was every 
day growing worse and worse; that 
she wished she was rid of her; that 
she had become absolutely intolerable.' 
Oh, Charles ! had you only seen An¬ 
gelique ! It was frightful. Her eyes 
flashed fire;* her clieeks became of a 
deadly, sallo'^ whiteness; her lips 
were blue, and quivering; her whole 
figure trembled with passion ; and, 
snatching up a small ornamented coffer 
from the toilet, she poured out its con- 
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tents of notes and letters on a table 
near me; and, after a sneering, volu¬ 
ble, incomprehensible attack on Julia’s 
ingratitude and folly, addressed herself 
to me, exclaiming, as she turned the 
papers over and over before my eyes, 
— Ilegard^ez ! regardez ! Madame 
Seymour, c'est k vous que je parle—a 
vous, la m^,re de cette demoiselle. 
Voici des lettres, des billets-doux, 
Merits a votre ftlle, madame, par son 
a mant, Monsieur le Comte Romoaldo.” 

“ My poor sister! Is it possible I a 
clandestine correspondence with that 
equivocal foreigner!” ' 

“ Oh, Charles! the burning blushes 
that covered* me, and the sense of 
shame that tortured me on seeing the 
proofs of iny child’s want of delicacy 
thus exposed and paraded before my 
sight!” • 

My dear Arabella! But Julia,— 
How did she bear the discovery ? 
What did she say 

“ That was worse than all. I was 
too grieved to be angry. I reproached 
her, but not unkindly. She heard me 
to the end unmoved. She then, with 
perfect composure, commanded An- 
gelique to leave the room, telling her, 
as hej* malice had done its worst, she 
presumed she was satished; and that 
she was henceforth to consider herself 
dismissed from her service. The wo¬ 
man, whose fury seemed now to have 
burnt itself out, looked frightened at 
her own intemperance, and at once 
obeyed, without a word. My daugh¬ 
ter then turned to me; and, as she 
rose and replaced the papers in tlie 
casket, calmly said to me,‘that theaftair 
was one in which she alone was in¬ 
terested ; and that I ought not to have 
allowed her to be so entirely the mis¬ 
tress of her actions, unless I thought 
her fully capable of judging how it 
was best for her to act.’ Oh ! it was 
true — quite true. She ought not to 
have said .so; but she was right, I 
had nothing to reply ; and 1 left her to 
come to talk with you, my brother, 
who 1 know love me; and who, I am 
sure, can and will feel for me.” 

“My dearest sister, I pity you from 
the very bottom of my soul. Shall I 
see Julia; shall I speak to Iier ?” 

“No, no, no; that Uould only do 
harm. 1 have learnt my lesson of ma¬ 
ternal duty too late. 1 now see that 1 
have been in error from the beginning. 
Home is a girVs sole, proper sphere; 
in it all her hopes, llioughis, wishes. 


and affections, ought to be entirely cen¬ 
tered. The first impulse that urges 
her to look abroad for the gratification 
of vanity, is the first step towards the 
depravation of the tenderness and deli¬ 
cacy which constitute her highest praise 
and virtue.” 

Several loud and successive raps at 
the street door had by this time warned 
my sister that it was high time for l>er 
to descend and receive her visitors; and 
ejaculating, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
“ This hateful party!” she left me to 
myself and the contemplation of her 
distressing relation. How fondly did 
my heart revert to my own Emma, 
and thank God that she was so unlike 
her cousin. The servant who came up 
to inform me that dinner was taking in, 
placed a letter from my dear son, John, 
upon the table. It had been brought, 
he said, from Devonshire by a servant 
of I.ord Biggleswade. I longed to 
open it, and learn how you were all 
getting on at home ; but the time 
would not allow. So, putting it aside, 
as a pleasure in reserve, I descended to 
the drawing-room. 

The party appeared to me to be 
larger than I ever remember "to have 
seen assembled for dinner, except on 
some public occasion. They were in 
the act of pairing off to go down-stairs 
when I entered ; and, having fallen 
back to the centre of the room, 1 offered 
my arm to a young, rather embonpointy 
but very agreeable-looking woman, 
near whom several men, sufficiently 
well-dressed, but of an equivocal and 
somewhat underbred appearance, were 
standing, with an air of awkward em¬ 
barrassment, and allowing to leave the 
room alone. 

“ 1 am so glad,” said my companion, 
as we followed our leaders down stairs 
to dinner, “ that you came to my assist¬ 
ance. I’ve an inveterate horror of all 
that fry of authorlings, from whose 
hands you so chivalrously interposed 
to rescue me.” 

“ Were all those gentlemen authors ?” 

“ Yes; persons of incalculable in¬ 
fluence in the literary world, liberal 
contributors to the reviews and maga¬ 
zines, periodical dispensers of cele¬ 
brity, whose favour a great many of 
my friends, as well as Mr. Augustus 
Seymour, think it most important to 
conciliate. You never dine at the house 
of any affluent or aristocratic member 
of the scribbling fraternity, about the 
time of his publishing a new work, 
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without encountering a bevy of them. 
They get their dinner, as a remunera¬ 
tion in kind, for articles expected or 
received — the solid puddings paid for 
empty praise.” 

On entering the dining-room, my 
companion was summoned, by the title 
of “ j^dy Mary,” to a seat near the head 
of the table; but, after a little finessing 
about her fear of llie door in one place, 
and of the window in another, she 
settled herself about the middle of the 
table, whispering me, as 1 took pos¬ 
session of the chair she pointed to on 
her right, It’s invariably so dull 
near the host or liostess, tliat 1 always 
get as far away from either as I civilly 
can.” 

The table, though stretched to the 
fullest extent allowed by the apart¬ 
ment, was as much too short for the 
large party of to-day, as it had been 
loo long for the small party of yester¬ 
day. Several of the guests seemed 
most inconveniently crowded. My 
attention was particularly attracted by 
the distressed countenance of one lean 
and hungry-looking gentleman, who 
sat pinioned in his chair between two 
highly dressed and highly accomplished 
friends of Julia, with his head peering 
above the confluence of their gigot- 
sleeves, fated, like a second Tantilus, 
to be continually eyeing and catching 
at the dainties pendant at the end of 
his fork, and which the continually in¬ 
terposing waves of gauze and blonde 
prevented his finding an opportunity 
of conveying to his mouth. I was 
myself more fortunately situated ; for, 
though considerably constrained by the 
latitude of I^dy Mary’s sleeves and 
person, the figure of my other neigh¬ 
bour, a young and extremely well¬ 
looking man, was most conveniently 
slim, and allowed of my finding a way 
to my plate by a slight infringement 
upon his allotment of space. This 
gentleman, from his dress and mild¬ 
ness of expression, I should have set 
down for a clergyman, bad there not 
been an air of fashion about him which 
militated against such a supposition. 
I afterwards discovered that he was a 
poet of no slight reputation. 

As soon as the guests had become 
sufficiently occupied with each other, 
and their knives and forks, to allow 
of my making the inquiry unobserved, 
I said to Lady Mary, “ I suppose all 
.the persons around me are notorious 
for something or otlier, and I rely on 


your good nature to tell me who they 
are; for, except Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, 
and their family, there’s not a being 
here I ever set eyes on before.” * 

‘‘ Then you are Mr. Foster, are you 
“ I am tha*t rustic.” , 

** If that's the case, we ought to be 
better acquainted. I’ve known your 
eldest son these five years. Why 
does he not come more into society ? 
I like him very much.” 

“ I’m rejoiced to hear he meets 
your ladyship’s approbation.” 

“ Oh, every body likes him very 
much. Elder sons are always highly 
popular in London ; bu\*he really is a 
most agreeable person; and, for his 
sake, I’ll venture to officiate as show- 
woman to the various lions, whom you 
now have the high privile^ of seeing 
at their feeding time.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Do you see,” she continued, “ the 
fat old gentleman next Mrs. Seymour ?” 
and, as she desired me to turn my eyes 
towards the right, her own took an 
opposite direction. 

“ I see him — a very ponderous and 
unpromising-looking old gentleman he 
is. Who may he be?” , 

“ Ilis name’s Bromley. And though 
he was never known to utter any thing 
beyond the most blank affirmation or 
denial—though a dinner-table is to 
him only valuable as the depository 
of several well-flavoured viands, and 
not at all as an arena for colloquial 
display—he’s a person one is continu¬ 
ally meeting at houses where the dis¬ 
tinction of intellectuality is coveted.” 

“ What, then, is his claim to consi¬ 
deration?” 

“ It is of an accumulative, and 
somewhat curious description. He 
once supped in company with Dr. 
Johnson — he held for half a session, 
till the heir of a certain nomination 
borough came of age, a silent seat in 
parliament, during the days of Pitt, 
and Fox, and Burke, and Sheridan — 
he has more than once shaken hands 
with Garrick, who used to make mouths 
behind his back, and dub him the roost 
incorrigible booby of his acquaintance; 
and, on the strength of these preten¬ 
sions, he is'*universaliy accredited and 
received as the intimate friend and 
contemporary of all the distinguished 
wits and orators of the Georgian agc-^^ 

** Are these pretensions never dis¬ 
puted ?” 

** Who should question them? Re- 
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member how very few presentable in¬ 
dividuals of his time are extant.” 

By your ladyship’s account, a man 
would appear to derive great privileges 
from being the last of his generation.” 

‘‘ Immens^. However little inform¬ 
ation on the subject be may have 
possessed at the time, he is received 
as a living witness for all the details 
of the scandalous chronicle of his day. 
And if he can but make out the 
slightest acquaintance with any of the 
departed worthies of his age, he in¬ 
herits by lawful descent, like the last' 
survivor of a tontine, all the respect 
and deference^due to their learning and 
wisdom, and becomes invested with a 
prescriptive right of deciding on all 
matters in debate, without the slightest 
expense of'oommon sense, by an arbi¬ 
trary and conclusive riat.” 

Who is the gentleman on the other 
side of Mrs. Seyraom 

“ He is a person notorious for his 
lladical politics—a volunteer joint of 
O’ConneU’s tail: and, like so many 
of the ministers and their allies, he is 
the author of a published, but not 
acted, tragedy.” 

“ Is, he talented ?” 

“ Not in the least. His speeches 
and writings evince the strongest pos¬ 
sible desire of celebrity, and a total 
want of the powers necessary for 
achieving it.” 

What may be his name?” 

“ Fitz-Cymon. He has the honour 
of being my husband.” 

Indeed ! You are very impartial 
in your judgments, and singularly 
candid in the expression of them.” 

“ There is so much prejudice of one 
kind or another afloat in the world, 
that it has quite disgusted me; and I 
have determined to form and speak 
my opinion on all subjects, unbiassed 
by any species of prepossession.” 

I can but applaud your principle. 
But how happens it, that in town I 
meet nothing but Radicals, like Mr. 
Fitz-Cymon and my nephew ? In the 
country, every gentleman is a Conser¬ 
vative.” 

“ You would find the case the same 
in London, at all houses of a higher 
moral and intellectual stahip than this 
is. But here,—don’t be offended at 
what I say.” 

“ No; you have my full permission 
to deliver your sentiments as freely as 
you conceive them ” 

“ In this house you meet none but 


a brisk, shallow, second-rate class of 
people, who are nothing if not critical. 
They have not sufficient grasp of intel¬ 
lect tc embmee the whole of a great 
work, and estimate its grandeur, sub¬ 
limity, and harmonious proportions; ^ 
but they can seejust far and clear enough 
to discover the petty irregularities that 
lie on the surface of its several parts. 
Such persons are silly enough to imagine 
that they exalt themselves above the 
wisest of their ancestors, by detecting 
flaws where they had only admired 
beauties. All the self-sufficiency and 
priggish mindedness of the kingdom 
are busied in the hateful tasks of find¬ 
ing faults and clamouring for change. 
To people so qualified, nothing that 
is can ever appear right: and most 
happy is it that the ordinances of Pro¬ 
vidence are beyond the reach of acts 
of parliament, or we should have a 
majority of the House of Commons 
voting the abolition of wind and rain, 
as inconvenient dispensations; and 
ministers yielding a cowardly assent 
to the proposition, on the trust that 
the good sense of the House of Lords 
would cast out the bill.” 

“ You astonish me by not allowing 
any talent to the party.” 

‘‘Talent!—they have worse than 
none. They possess just that little 
measure of faculty and acquirement, 
which is so intoxicating to themselves, 
and so dangerous to others. 

“ Your ladyship is of the opinion of 
my eldest son, who maintains that the 
most virtuous person of every man’s 
acquaintance, and the most distin¬ 
guished person of every man’s pro¬ 
fession, are always sure to be Con¬ 
servatives.” 

‘‘ I love him for the observation; it 
is true to the letter. The view's of the 
Radicals, the Innovators, the Destruc¬ 
tives—I don’t know what to call them 
—are opposed by all the best and by 
all the wisest persons of the kingdom; 
by all those single-minded and simple- 
hearted people, who are most likely to 
judge rightly by intuition; and by all 
the highly endowed and deep-thinking 
people, who are most likely to come 
to a right judgment by discourse of 
reason.” 

“ I give them every credit for their 
patriotism; but I believe you are right 
in considering them as a hot-headed 
and mistaken class of men.” 

“Patriotism!—it is a virtue in¬ 
compatible with the selfishness of tiie 
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nice. No; all their inftuence is de¬ 
rived from working on the bad pas¬ 
sions of the people: and the only 
passions that operate on themselves 
are of the narrowest, most malignant, 
#and vulgarest description. You may 
rely on my opinion on this point. 1 
speak of them as 1 know them. 1 live 
among them. My husband is a Radi¬ 
cal ; his friends are ail Radicals: and 
in their society I see nothing but the 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncha- 
ritableness, which engender the ca¬ 
lumnies of a party of old maids at a 
country-town tea-table, acting in a 
higher and a wider sphere, upon per¬ 
sons of a similar moral and intellectual 
calibre, and inducing a bitter depre¬ 
ciation of every individual who is su¬ 
perior to themselves, and every thing 
which is too great for their compre- 
Iiension,” 

“ Your ladyship is eloquent on the 
subject." 

“ Perhaps so : but what is the use of 
a woman’s eloquence? We are wise 
in vain. We can give no weight to our 
opinions. We cannot make onr con¬ 
victions felt. Ours is the prophetic 
spirit of Cassandra; but it is accom¬ 
panied with her fatal incapability of 
making any impression on our hearers." 

It is a sad thing that the influence 
of the Radicals cannot be destroyed, 
by a union of the honest Whigs and 
the liberal Conservatives." 

It is a pity; but the thing’s im- 
possible.^' 

What should prevent it?" 

The selfishness and the baseness 
of the underlings of both parties. But 
I hale politics. Let us change the 
subject." 

“ I have heard a good deal of my 
niece’s friend, Lady Worrymore*;—is 
she here ?” 

Of course she is. Don’t you know 
her?" 

** No ; which is she ?" 

‘‘ The lady next Mr. Seymour, with 
dark hair and a scarlet velvet gown, 
and who leans so very forward over 
the table.” 

“ Is tliat she ? Her ladyship is very 
clever, is she not ?" 

“ She’s fond of having very clever 
people about her." 

So I hear. But what are her own 
qualifications ?’’ 

“ Hark 1 she speaks. Judge for 
yourself." 

My dear Mr. Bromley," cried 


Lady Worrymore, from one end of 
the table to the other, “ you really 
must come to me to-morrow evening.” 

Can't, indeed, ma’am," growled 
the lion-headed octogenarian. 

“ But yod must. I’m to have 
Mynheer Van Ram, the* Dutch for¬ 
tune-teller, and Dr. Bumpus, the great 
phrenologist; and I intend to insist on 
every body’s having their heads felt." 

** He slian’t touch my head, ma’am, 
you may depend upon it." 

“ I expect every soul in London. 
I have asked"—and here the lady 
detailed a rapid list of guests, among 
whom I cauglit the ill-assorted names 
of three bishops, Mr. Owen of Lanark, 
Mrs. Trollope, and the American mi¬ 
nister. 

“ You have now,” said Ijftdy Mary, 
“ witnessed a very fair display of liie 
extent of Lady ^Vor^ymore’s colloquial 
powers. All her talk, abroad^ consists 
in reciting the catalogue of the various 
animals slie iiopes to assemble at her 
menagerie, and ‘at home,’in informing 
you how many of them have arrived." 

“ Do you know the gentleman op¬ 
posite?" 

“ Yes; he’s two thin volumes of 
travels, and an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, But I forget his name." 

“ It strikes me as extraordinary that, 
in such an assemblage of persons, who 
are, at all events, pretenders to talent, 
there should be so very few engaged in 
conversation.” 

There are more talking now than 
there will be by and by, because every 
body makes a sort of-effort during 
dinner to say something to his neigh¬ 
bour ; but when ‘ the feast of reason ’ 
which the table supplies has been fully 
discussed, you will find the ‘ flow of 
soul ’ that follows it fall into very few 
bands indeed," 

“ How happens that? Will so many 
of these clever people be content to be 
listeners?” 

“ The majority will- To write and 
to talk are two very different accom¬ 
plishments, The very talent for con¬ 
versation with us is so uncommon, that 
the few who share it among them are 
in constant request, as curious and en¬ 
tertaining railties. A modern wit is 
exposed to as great peril of death from 
too much dining out, as any of ins 
predecessors could have been from not 
dining at all.” 

“ 1 should have thought talking was 
easy enough.” 
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is so in an unsoplusticated state, 
S^ong people who are natural, and 
regard it, as you and I seem to do, 
Is a mere means of communicating 
their sentiments and opinions; but 
talking becomes strangely difficult as 
soon as it is regarded as a science, 
and studied as a means of vanity, and 
practised from a desire of exhibition 
and applause.” 

Do any so act ?” 

‘‘ A multitude. A few who succeed; 
and a thousand who fail/' 

“ The very circumstance of making 
conversation an object of display must 
tend to deprave it,” 

“ Of course it must. Even when 
the best artists are engaged, the per¬ 
formance is a very dull one. All the 
chief graces—the ease, raciness, spirit, 
spontaniety—of natural conversation 
are lost ;• and a vapid, polished string 
of long-studied and often-repeated sen¬ 
tences are reciprocated, by way of 
atoning for the want of them. Besides, 
while these stars of the dinner-table 
are exhibiting with so little advantage 
themselves, they act as a certain check 
on the conversation of others. No one, 
however rich Iiis intellectual stores may 
be, unless equally prepared, can bear 
to set his talk of homely cut and ordi¬ 
nary manufacture by the side of a style 
so very bright, and trim, and courtly. 
Plain people feel that a key is struck 
far above the pitch to which they are 
accustomed ; and they either never 
think of speaking at all, or, after 
screwing themselves up to a few harsh, 
abortive, stuttered sentences, with an 
attempt to reach it, fall back defeated 
into silence, and leave the entire occu¬ 
pation of the field to the talkers by 
profession.” 

The last course was now removed, 
and the dessert was laid. I had several 
times during dinner taken an oppor¬ 
tunity of catching a look at ray sister 
and my niece. The mother was ex¬ 
ceedingly nervous and depressed; but 
I could not trace, at any moment, in 
the manner of the daughter, the slight¬ 
est indication that any thing unusual 
had occurred. While the ladies yet 
remained with us, an endless variety 
of topics were touched Apon and dis¬ 
miss^. On several of these Julia 
spoke, with a refinement of feeling 
and delicacy of sentiment, for which 
I should have loved her dearly, had I 
not been admitted behind the scenes, 
and learned how lip-deep they were. 


[August, 

1 gained, however, in this part of the 
evening, some new reasons, of a kind 
that were not likely to have suggested 
themselves to me, for the cultivation 
of the domestic affections. They were 
speaking of an author who ill uses hi^ 
wife, and never sees his chtidren. 

“ It*s very foolish of him,” said Au¬ 
gustus, very foolish, indeed. Every 
man who means to succeed in works 
of the imagination should cherish what 
Milton designates 

* The loyal, just, and pure, 

llelations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother,’ 

to the utmost, that he may know how 
to describe them.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr, Fitz-Cymon ; 

“ a man ought to have some expe¬ 
rience of those feelings himself, or ten 
to one he will break down in attempt¬ 
ing to address them in others.” 

“ Besides,” added a young lady, 
sighing sentimentally, they are so 
picturesque.” 

After the ladies had retired, my 
attention was drawn to an assertion 
made by Mr. Eitz-Cymon, “ that Dr. 
Johnson would most certainly have 
succeeded in parliament.” 

“ On the contrary,” answered my 
elder nephew, “ I Ijpve very little 
doubt he would have failed. There 
were moral obstacles to Johnson’s 
success.” 

“ Moral obstacles!” I exclaimed. 

Yes, moral obstacles —his absurd 
sincerity, his idle regard for truth, 
must have been bis bane. He would 
have yielded nothing of his opinion 
to the interests of his party. He 
would always have insisted on saying 
what he thought. Why, sir, twenty 
such men as Johnson, on our side the 
house, would put ministers in a mi¬ 
nority to-morrow.” 

“ Sir, 1 knew Dr. Johnson well,” 
roared Mr. Bromley, shaking his head 
as he spoke, and rattling his words 
out of his mouth like dice from a dice- 
box : Sir, he was a wonderful man. 
Sir, r was intimately acquainted with 
Dr. Johnson. He had a cat that he 
used to call Hodge.” 

“ There is something, Seymour, in 
what you say,” rejoined Mr. Fitz- 
Cymon; “ but surely Johnson’s style, 
language, manner, and readiness, must 
have rendered him most admirably 
qualified for the house.” 

“ I cannot agree with you. Where , 
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did Johnson shine? Where did he 
practise his oratorical powers? No 
where but at the dinner-table, the very 
worst of all imaginable schools. No 
table debater ever yet prospered in 
parliament. You remember Shrimp ? 
flow eloquent he was! Celebrated 
for his colloquial talent. What im¬ 
mense things were expected of him 1 
But when the experiment was tried, 
what was the result ?” 

“ Oh 1 ah growled Mr. Bromley, 
“ Shrimp quite broke down in tiie 
house.” 

“ Decidedly so. You, my dear sir, 
most probably must have witnessed it.” 

“ Oh yes,^' ejaculated the old gentle¬ 
man ; ‘‘ I remember Pitt, Burke, Fox, 
— all of them.” 

** And you saw, my dear Mr. Brom¬ 
ley, what an utter failure Shrimp’s 
was. It was the fault of the school in 
which he was disciplined. The dinner- 
table style is not broad enough for 
parliament. Its touch is too delicate 
—its effects too minute. Heavens ! 
what an impression have I not seen 
Charles Moffat produce, while talking 
as we are now, by picking up a cheiry- 
stalk—accidentally, as it appeared — 
and twisting it carelessly between his 
thumb and finger, during the course 
of his story or his argument, and then, 
when he came to his strong point, 
dashing it emphatically on his plate. 
But how would this kind of thing tell 
on the house ? How did it tell? He 
tried it. During the one session that 
he sat, and in his solitary oration there, 
he attempted the effect, of which in 
society he had so frequently expe¬ 
rienced the advantage. And though 
he enlarged liis apparatus, and carried 
a full-blown damask rose to his seat, 
which he contrived to get very skil¬ 
fully into his hand as the moment 
drew near, and to cast down on the 
fioor, with apparent indignation, at tlie 
emphatic word of his bravura passage, 
the action only excited an universal 
titter. Sir, if it had been a peony, 
the effect would have been the same. 
No two tilings have so little necessary 
connexion as success in conversation 
and success in parliament. They not 
only demand different talents, but they 
require different styles of acting.” 

Some slight ejaculation wliich here 
escaped me induced the good-looking 
young man on my right to say, You 
dissent, sir, 1 suspect, from these 
opinions.” 

VOL. XIV. NO. LXXX. 


I hardiv knoMfr,” I answered, 

whether I dissent from them or not. 
I was thinking of another subject, sug¬ 
gested by my neptiew*s dissertation, 
but not exactly connected with it. I 
was consideryig how much mote every 
body around me, if we judge from their 
conversation, seems to regard the ap¬ 
pearance, than the reality of things.” 

“ Yes,” said my neighbour, ‘‘ and 
so they do. Truth is every where 
abandoned for effect.” 

“ AH London appears to me pursuing 
^he shadow for the substance.” 

“ It is the natural consequence of 
the vain and empty thirst after noto¬ 
riety, by which the whole mass of 
society is influenced.” 

I cannot see the metaphysical con¬ 
nexion between the result an^ the cause 
you assign to it. I should have thought 
the desire of fame would ralherraise than 
degrade the moral tone of society.” 

“ The desire of fame—real, sub¬ 
stantia], honest, hard-earned, enduring 
fame—would, I grant you, be attended 
by such a result. The desire of that 
reputation, which is founded on such 
labours as instruct or benefit mankind, 
and wliicli is won by sacrificing all 
present pleasures and interests if> the 
prosecution of an important object, is, 
next the hope of heaven, the most en¬ 
nobling principle of action that the 
soul of man can entertain. But it is 
neither kin nor kind to the idle spirit 
of vanity by which society is now pos¬ 
sessed and tortured. An appetite for 
that sort of popularity, which is now 
regarded as tlie sovereign benefit of 
life, leads to consequences diametri¬ 
cally opposite to those of an honour¬ 
able love of fame. Instead of inducing 
a man to sacrifice every thing to the 
future, it induces him to sacrifice every 
thing to the present. The object sought 
is no more than a puffin a magazine, 
a paragraph in a newspaper, or a por¬ 
trait in the print-shops. The distinc¬ 
tion required is only such as may pass 
current for a London spring, which 
may serve as a sort of admission-ticket 
to several dinners, and a great many 
more assemblies; and of which it is a 
main concern to purchase the acquisi¬ 
tion at as cimp a rate of labour as 
possible. The debasing effects of this 
miserable quest of notoriety is univer¬ 
sally felt. It has led our statesmen, 
who should hold a firm gfasp of the 
rudder, and steer the vessel of the 
state towards a fixed and dcterraificd* 
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Ijoijjt, to >vithdi‘aw Uieir eye from tlie 
of sound principles, and only 
look Ip the ever-veering vane of popu- 
Ifif ppinidn, that they may trim tlieir 
course according to the changes of the 
wiod^ It has destroyed pur literature, 
which, instead of producing a few 
b<^ks that might endure, teems with a 
weak abundance of publications, built 
to suit the fashion of the day, and 
perishing with the faslnon they were 
built to suit. It has struck at the 
roots of deep and sound learning ; and 
while all, with no view beyond the 
display of society^ are accumulating 
a mass of superticial information on 
many matters,scarcely an individual can 
be found who is really well informed 
upon any. It has conduced to the 
corruption of true religion, and engen¬ 
dered a rode of preachers in whom tlie 
simplicity of the gospel is lost sight of, 
and who, continually dwelling on tlie 
most vital doctrines in the most ex¬ 
citing way, deaden the consciences of 
tiieir hearers by the unremitting appli¬ 
cation of stimulants and cauteries. It, 
moreover, ruins tlie happiness of every 


house it enters. Tlie domestic affec¬ 
tions, the prime blessings of our pre¬ 
sent existence, the only flov\eis winch 
our first parents bore away with them 
from paradise, are always found to 
droop and wither beneath Us malignant 
influences. Tiie love of notoriety has, 
upon llvose of the upper classes of 
society whom it affects, the same de¬ 
moralising operation which the poor- 
laws are said to have upon the lower: 
it unknits the links of family tender¬ 
ness, by rendering parents and childien, 
brothers and sisters, even husbands and 
wive't, careless and independent of the 
afleciions of each other, and only soli¬ 
citous of the praise and admiration of 
a world of strangers/^ 

But, still, if’ 1 am not misinformed, 
you are yourself an author.*' 

“ I arn; I wiote as a child, because 
it pleased myself; and as a man, be¬ 
cause it |)ieased my mother.’' 

“ But you must iiave published?” 

“ Wot to obtain the applause of Lon¬ 
don society, believe me.” 

My attention had been somewhat 
wearied by the length of {ny neighbour’s 
tirade against the love of spurious ce- 
]e,l;i^ity, and was easily diverted to ano- 
tlier object, when a servant entered, 
and delivered my eldest nephew a letter 
pf tli£^t peculiar length of shape, con¬ 
sistency of paper, and breadth of seal, 


which distinguish the communications 
of tlie government oflices. Seymour’s 
eye caught tlie character of the dis¬ 
patch ; and 1 saw him eagerly watch 
the expression of his son's countenance 
as he perused it. From that ex¬ 
pression, unless Seymour was better 
skilled in the science of physit^no-* 
mical interpretation than myself, very 
little information could have been de¬ 
rived. Arthur’s features, with the ex¬ 
ception of a slight twinge of the upper 
lip, remained unmoved, “ Is there any 
answer, sir ?” said the servant. ^‘My 
cab,” replied Arthur. And then, having 
deposited tiie letter in his pocket, he 
quietly continued his conversation with 
Fitz-Cymon and Bromley, till he was 
called away, by the footman inform¬ 
ing him that his carriage was at the 
door. 

My ear was now caught by the em¬ 
phatic manner of my nephew, Augus¬ 
tus. He was speaking in praise of 
someone; and the first words of the 
panegyric I caught were,—“ so much 
personal beauty, and such variety of 
accomplishments.” 

\N ho,” said I to rny neighbour, 
is be speaking of?” 

“ I'he editor of the Quarterlif Jic- 
vicxOy I believe.” 

“ Is he a friend of yours, Augustus ?” 
drawled out a very near-sighted youth 
in a gold-embroidered waistcoat, who, 
with Ins elbows on the table, was oc¬ 
cupied in picking to pieces the rose 
that he was smelling to, 

“ Not exactly a friend, perhaps- 
Ile’s an acquaintance; that is, 1 have 
met him. He was invited to dine liere 
to-day; but he was engaged. He is 
a most agreeable person.” 

“ 1 hardly ’expected to hear^/oM say 
so,” said the dandy. 

“ M'hy not ? It is the general 
opinion ; why should mine be at va¬ 
riance with it ?” 

“ Well, you certainly must be a 
most good-natured creature.” 

On what account ?” 

Haven't you seen the Quarterly 
^vieuoV' 

^ No. Have you ?” 

“ Oh, sucli an article!” So se¬ 
vere 1” “ So abominable !” ‘‘ So 

bitter!” exclaimed several voices from 
among the hitherto silent gentlemen of 
the periodical press, with a tone that 
to my ear conveyed a far stronger.feel- 
ing of triumph than regret. 

“ Why?” demanded Augustus,Avith 
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&n air of forced composure, “ what 
does it say 

“ Do you really wish to hear 
drawled the dandy. 

** To hear! of course; certainly I 
do !’’ As he uttered these words, I 
observed my nephew draw a long 
breath, as if inhaling strength to sus¬ 
tain the infliction hanging over him. 

I cannot repeat the exact ex¬ 
pressions," said the dandy, with a 
gentle and complacent smile; but 
tl)e sense of what they say is, that your 
only receipt for the composition of a 
hero is to mix together in one person 
the most extreme and incompatible 
qualities; and that your only method 
of exciting an interest for him is by 
surrounding him by impossible cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“ Ifthafs all,” said Augustus, tak¬ 
ing courage, “ I see not much to com¬ 
plain of: it's not my fault if these cri¬ 
tics don’t know how inconsistent human 
nature is, and what extraordinary acci¬ 
dents are constantly occurring in the 
world.” 

‘‘ True,” continued his mild tor¬ 
mentor; and it’s very ill-n.itured of 
them to object to the representation of 
such wonderful things. But reviewers 
are very untraclable monsters; they 
make no allowances. They say that, 
before opening the book, they pre¬ 
dicted that your TachuloiihnUioffe —is 
not that his name?” 

Yes, you’re right.” 

Well, that your Tschulo&hnikoffe 
would have murdered either his nearest 
relation or his dearest friend, in cold 
blood ; and that he would, neverthe¬ 
less, be the amiable victim of a hope¬ 
less and sentimental attachment; that, 
though attired in a bear-skin coat and 
seal-skin breeches, lie would have a 
bird of Paradise in his cap; that, 
though doomed to spend his day hunt¬ 
ing and fishing on a half-frozen ocean, 
he would beguile his labours by car- 
rolling the most fashionable Italian 
barcaroles and cavatinas ; that though, 
like his countrymen, he would subsist 
upon the blubber of the seals, whose 
skins he was clothed in, his person 
would be redolent ote$prit des violettes 
and eau des rnoue^lines; that be would 
live among savages the life of a savage, 
with llie miniature picture of his lady¬ 
love set in diamonds lianging about 
his neck,” 

It is not set in diamonds,” inter¬ 
rupted Augustus, with a voice stifled 


with the rage he was In vain endea¬ 
vouring to stifle; it’s false ; it is a 
simple gold locket, opening with a 
spring, and containing Euphemia’s 
picture, and a lock of her hair.” 

“ Oh, oh !• then. Master Seymout*; 
it’s a true bill, is it ?” cried one of his 
literary guests. Faith ! I set it all 
down for the reviewer’s nonsense.” 

‘‘ W'hat misrepresentation ! wluit 
buffoonery!” exclaimed Augustus. 
“And this is criticism! Well, sir; 
and what else, pray, do they say ?” 

^ “ What else? why I almost forget. 
Oh I about the style. The style, they 
say, is of the most awkward construc¬ 
tion imaginable ; at once dull and 
flashy, heavy and glittering.” 

“Abominable! Any thing more?” 

“ An attempt as abortivp in execu¬ 
tion as ridiculous in design, to clothe 
the incidents of a romance in tlie over- 
embroidered garb of an Irish oration.” 

“What review are you talking of?” 
inquired Seymour, who had only caught 
the hist two or three sentences of the 
conversation. 

“ Tile lust Number of the Quarterly 
answered the dandy coolly. 

“Indeed! And who is the un¬ 
happy author so severely hiindled ?” 

“ Ale, sir !” exclaimed Augustus, 
violently agitated, and in vain labour¬ 
ing to appear calm. 

I thought Seymour would have 
fainted. 

After this abstract of the long- 
expected article of the Quarterly Re¬ 
view, which was given with such ready 
precision by the drawling dandy as led 
me to suppose that, unless he was 
himself the author of it, he must have 
got it up for the occasion, very little 
more was said. 1 found it a great re¬ 
lief when we moved up-stairs to coffee. 

It was very late. Several men went 
away witliout going to the drawing¬ 
room. The party soon became re¬ 
duced, by deserters dropping off to 
other engagements. As soon as the 
door had closed on Lady Worrymore’s 
departure, Mr. Fitz-Cyrnon, turning to 
my sister, said, with an air of surprise, 
“ Ilow very extraordinary it is that her 
ladyship should have dined here to¬ 
day!” 

“ Extraoi-dinary! wliy so?” 

“ I mean, without Count Romo- 
aldo.” 

“ Her being here without that gen¬ 
tleman is easily explained,” said my 
sister; “ for the count was not invited ” 
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My dear Mrs. Seymour, tliat was 
extremely remiss of you. Surely, then, 
you cannot be aware of the tender 
bonds by which that pair are united 

I looked at Julia; her cheek and 
forehead were crimson. » 

Not Ij^'answered my sister. 

** It’s reported all over London,*' 
continued Fiiz-Cymon, “ that when 
Sir John Terry’s tiger and kitchen- 
maid w'ent to St. George’s this morn¬ 
ing, at half-past eight, to be married, 
the couple who preceded them were 
the Viscountess Worryinore and Count 
Romoaldo.*' 

My sister looked surprised, and, I 
thought, pleased. Julia walked to the 
window, and drew up the blind. 

I congratulate lier ladyship on her 
choice,” said Lady Mary. “ 1 quite 
well remember seeing the count, who 
is so immoderately admired as an ama¬ 
teur singer in London, hissed off the 
stage, ns Fippo, in 1m Gazza LaJrajixt 
Naples.” 

My niece passed into the balcony. 
By a quarter after eleven the guests 
had all departed; and we were l(fi in 
the drawing-room, a clieerless, silent, 
straggling family party. But the dis¬ 
asters and disappointments of the day 
w'ere not yet over. T!ie last visitor 
was scarcely well out of the house, 
wlien Saunders came into tlie room 
with a serious expression of counte¬ 
nance, which indicated him to be tlie 
bearer of some important and not very 
pleasing communication. He had a 
folded paper in his hand, which he 
presented to his master, saying, “ I 
thought it right, sir, to bring you this 
letter; 1 found the footmen reading 
it. It’s what Mr. Artluir received 
during dinner. He dropped it under 
the table by mistake, and put the en¬ 
velope in his pocket.” 

Saundens, as soon as he had de¬ 
livered the paper, withdrew. Sey¬ 
mour opened and read it; and, having 
reperused its contents with a look of 
grief and vexation, which I shall long 
remember, handed it silently to me. 
The letter was as follows:— 

Downing Street^ June 24, 1035. 

“ Dear Nobs, — All our irons have 
failed. I've done what*l could; but 
Dan’s friend has got the iduco. 'i'hat’s 
hot the worst. The top-sawyers all 
swear your flasli speech on Monday was 
a trimming concern, and not all right. 
'J'liey won’t trustyou any longer. You’re 
to accept the Cliiltoin hundreds, and 


make room for tlie other man. You’ll 
have a formal letter about it to-morrow. 
Come here directly; I want to talk to 
you about Sam's cropped-eared grey. 

** Yours sincerely, 

« W. W.” 

" P.S. You may be put into one of 
the new commissions, or have an ap« 
pointment to India, if you like; but the 
new sub-sec. must have your seat for 
Whigborough.” 

I judged, from what would have 
been my own feelings on such an 
occasion, that Seymour and my sister 
would wish to be left alone, to discuss 
by themselves the successive causes of 
distress and disappointment which had 
occurred in the course of the last few 
hours; and, therefore, after returning 
the letter with a brief, but sincere and 
hearty, expression of my sympathy, 

I took a chamber-candle, and retired 
to tny apartment. There John’s packet 
greeted me with the following welcome 
tidings from my own peaceful, loving, 
and dearly beloved home :— 

“ June 23, 1835. 

“ I\Jy dearest Father,—You must po¬ 
sitively return to us directly. You are 
wanted to decide two most important 
affairs, which cannot be settled in your 
absence. Lord Biggleswade, whom 
Kinma, it seems, has always considered 
a most agreeable person, proposed to her 
tliis morning. Slie 1ms requested him 
not to urge the subject again till you 
comeback. The poor little girl, though * 
my mother assures her there is no occa¬ 
sion for any alarm, is sadly nervous lest 
you should disapjirove the match. She 
thinks you won’t like his lordship for a 
sori-in-lnw, because she once heard you 
call him a very sliy young man. Do, 
pray, make haste homo, and put the 
lovers out of their misery. We uU think 
Biggleswade delightful. My mother de¬ 
sires me to say, that you’ll lind his shy¬ 
ness, or rather reserve, very soon wear 
off, and that you will be positively asto¬ 
nished at the talents, virtues, and accom¬ 
plishments which lay concealed beneath 
it. But this is not the only matter which 
requires your presence here. A numerous 
cavalcade of our principal iieiglibours 
astonished Charles this afternoon with a 
visit. They want him to stand for our 
division of the county ; and proved to 
his satisfaction that, with their support, 
his return must be certain, if be would 
declare himself a candidate on the Con¬ 
servative interest. Charles has given 
his consent, on the condition that it 
meets with your approval. His defini¬ 
tive ahswer is to be sent as soon as your 
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determination on the matter is ascer¬ 
tained. Now, my dear father, do come 
home at once, and talk it over. Chailes 
says he shall like ]^eing in parliament of 
all things, and thinks he may do some 
good there. He has no personal interests 
to serve; he has nothing but the welfare 
of his country to consider. His opinions, 
on all the great political questions in 
agitation, have been m.ide up on grounds 
which he very distinctly understands ; 
and, as lie shall not be rendered nervous 
by Bny vain desire of onitorical disjilay 
in stating and defending them, he has no 
doubt of being able to make them intel¬ 
ligible to others. Kverv person and 
every thing is going on here as well as 
when you left us. We want nothing 
but your company to complete our hap¬ 
piness. In full dependence on your 
coming, 1 shall drive over to S.dtash on 
Thuroday night to meet the Highflyer. 
All unite in kindest love with, 

My dearest fatlicr. 

Your ever affectionate son, 

J. I’OSJ EH.” 

On reading this letter, I at once de¬ 
termined to leave London by the High¬ 
flyer at five o’clock the following morn¬ 
ing ; and, after sending a servant to 
secure me any place that lie could get, 
descended to the dra\^ing-room to in¬ 
form my sister that urgent and unex¬ 
pected business required my immediate 
return to Devonshire. I would not tell 


them what was the nature of the busi¬ 
ness, lest its grateful tenor should jar 
discordantly with the present unhappy 
tone of their feelings. 

To my utter astonishment, I found 
they had made up their minds to go out, 
and were all on the point of starting 
for tlie Marquis of Carlow’s ball. The 
motives by which they had been in¬ 
duced to put so great a force upon 
themselves, and undertake the exertion, 
were, that the world might derive from 
themselves the first intelligence of 
Arthur’s lungs being in so weak a 
state, as must compel him to relin¬ 
quish his seat in parliament—that the 
7vo7l(l might perceive, from his being 
the first to laugh at it, how thoroughly 
Augustus despised the lashings of the 
Quarterly Hevieuj — and that the world 
might be quite satisfied of Julia’s utter 
indifference towards Count llomoaldo, 
by hearing her hon moi$ upon his mar¬ 
riage, and seeing her flirtations with 
Lord George Puckridge. 

Tltursduif, June 25, J past 4 a.m.— 
I have ]>acked, filled up journal, 
dressed for my outside place on the 
Highflyer, and, without having gone 
to bed—for I could not have slept if 
I had — am just starting off to the 
coach, with the deli'^htful hope of see¬ 
ing all my own, <Iear, good, liappy 
family before sunrise to-morrow. 


“ THANK GOD, WE HAVE PEERS!” 

When a faction we loatlie would endanger the throne, 

When the wise liave their doubts, and the loyal their fears. 

One feeling of confidence yet is our own — 

One ray in the darkness—Thank God, we have Peers!*' 

With all that ennobles our nature endov^'cd, 

With a mind that o’erawes, and a mien tliat endears, 

How far they outshine the select of the crowd — 

The stars of the rabble !—“ Tliuuk God, we have Peers!’* 

To liberty true, like their fathers of old, 

All-scornful of threats as all-mindless of sneers. 

They stand in the breach of the Fortress they hold, 

And will die ere they yield it!—Thank God, we have Peers!*' 

And, O! when the storm shall have passed from the land, 

From the State he is proud of, the Church he reveres, 

Tlie Patriot’s blessing shall rest on the hand — 

The true, the devoted ! —“ Thank. God, we have Peeks V* 
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SANDIlUnST COLLEGE AKD WOOLWICH ACADEMY. 

BY ENSIGN 0*D0N0GIIUE. 


It was broacUy slated in a late Num¬ 
ber of this Magazine, that the bulk of 
officers in the regiments of British in¬ 
fantry were grievously ignorant upon 
the higher scientific points of their pro¬ 
fession,when compared with the French 
or Prussian officers, however well-in¬ 
formed individuals among them might 
be upon other matters ; and that this 
ignorance would probably prevail so 
long as the present system of non¬ 
encouragement to intellectual acquire¬ 
ment lasts. The attention of our 
readers was drawn to the prominent 
difficulties which exist in the way o( 
obtaining such professional knowledi^e 
as might be essentially useful to them 
when placed in those highly responsi¬ 
ble situations which they are sometimes 
called upon to fill. The almost im¬ 
possibility of tlie young officer being 
able, even if so disposed, to overcome 
these difficulties was shewn, and the 
fact was established tliat, even if he 
could -surmount them by persevering 
assiduity, joined to a combination of 
singularly fortuitous circumstances,and 
become a scientific soldier, he was not 
a whit more likely to obtain promotion 
than the letterless dunce who raeclia- 
iiically performed his daily tour of jog¬ 
trot duty. And an opinion was ad¬ 
vanced, lliat the service would be 
greatly improved by establishing a cer¬ 
tain fixed intellectual standard for each 
grade, below which none should be 
deemed qualified to enter, whether by 
purchase or seniority. But these ob¬ 
servations applied to the erroneous 
system pursued after the attainment of 
a commission ; and were chiefly made 
to shew that, if there was a faulty ne¬ 
glect in preparing officers when the 
mind was young, and capable of re- 
ceivingnewimpiessions, tlie case would 
be infinitely worse under the lately 
proposed plan of promoting sergeant- 
majors to ensigneies, whose habits 
would be confirmed, and whose minds 
would have passed the period when 
entirely now subjects can be success¬ 
fully grappled with. There are two 
long-established military institutions, 
the Royal Military College at Sand¬ 
hurst, where cadets are trained for the 
cavalry or infantry; and the Uoyat 
Mililaiy Academy at Woolwicli, cx- 



Now these two public institutions 
seem to awake little or no interest in 
the public. Unless by those who cast 
about for some military education for 
their children preparatory to placing 
them in the army, or by those who 
have been in it, these institutions for 
a public purpose—created at a vast pub¬ 
lic expense—for many years supported 
by the public purse—are as little 
thought on as if they did not exist, or 
did not signify. The names of other 
public schools arc common in the 
mouths of all classes. Who has not 
heard of the “ Eton bucks,” the‘‘ Win¬ 
chester scholars,” the “ Harrow gen¬ 
tlemen,” and the “ Westminster-” 

(never mind what)? These seem to 
lie naturally in our path; but one 
must step aside to find out any thing of 
Sandhurst or Woolwich. Were not his 
gracious majesty occasionally to drive 
over to the former from Windsor, to pay 
the youngsters a visit, its name w’ould 
never appear in a newspaper. And 
yet from these two institutions S]>ring 
all the military science known in Eng¬ 
land,— in England, wlio alone of 
Europe withstood Napoleon’s arms— 
whose soldiers turned back the very 
spring-tide of conquest wlien at the 
highest—whose standing army now 
preserves to her those extensive co¬ 
lonies which are the wonder of the 
world—who boasts tliat army to be su¬ 
perior to any otlier that does, or ever 
did exist — in England, where the 
sons of the highest, the wealthiest, and 
the noblest in the land are striving to 
be enrolled as their country’s defenders. 
It is notorious at tliis moment, that, to 
procure an ensigney, or a cornetcy, 
even by purchase, is almost as difficult 
a matter to accomplish as for an ortho¬ 
dox divine to get a bishopric. First- 
rate interest frequently fails to obtain 
for some high-bred stripling the envi¬ 
able distinction of being permitted to 
wear a scarlet coat,— of being brow¬ 
beat by a tyrannical commanding- 
officer, without daring to reply,—of 
being exposed to a Canadian winter, 
or a tropical sun,—of being devoured 
by lions at the Cape of Good Hope, 
tigers at Saugur, or moskitoes at Ma- 
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dras,— of encountering black-thorns 
and croppy-pikes in Ireland, Radical 
conflagrationists at Bristol, the plague 
at Gibraltar, “ Yellow Jack at Ja¬ 
maica, brickbats at Manchester, Swing 
in Kent, gales of wind, sea-sickness, 
and sixteen in a cabin on board a 
transport, bush-rangers in Australasia, 
assaygeys in CafTreland, repeated re- 
Aisals to repeated applications for leave 
of absence every where,—with all other 
miseries worse than the “ Miseries of 
Human Life,*'—of having at times to be 
perfect in the parts of gaoler, catcli- 
poll, magistrate, lawyer, public ac¬ 
countant, and public executioner,—of 
never being able to marry, and after¬ 
wards decently continue in the service, 
—and all for tlte magnificent remuner¬ 
ation of five shillings and threepence 
per diem. But these matters, upon 
which heroes must, more or less, stum¬ 
ble, are, in the would-be ensign’s 
mind’s eye, trifles lighter than a cock’s 
hackle, wlien placed in juxta-position 
with the seductions tliat peep from 
every button-hole of one of Buck- 
master’s well-fitlcd scarlet coatees, or 
the fascniutiojis that lie in a pair of 
Prosser’s patent box-epaululles, or the 
loves that linger in a smart forage-cap 
from Ilambuiger’s. In adorning the 
outward man lives mucli witchcraft,— 
it always was so, it always will be so. 
Nelson himself died—literally— co¬ 
vered with honours. Alexander the 
Great was a beau; and Alcibiades was 
a buck ; and Murat,/c 6enw.sY/&m/r, was 
a tremendous dandy; and King David, 
who was a great warrior, is always re¬ 
presented in pictures as being grandly 
attired ; and I’ericles, tlie Athenian, was 
a very smart gentleman ; and Dy- 
moke, the coronation cbampion, was 
as fine as fivepence. In shoit, 1 am 
rather inclined to doubt, indeed, whe- 
llier the laurel of victory did not often- 
est crown the brows of well-dressed 
belligerents; while I am positively 
persuaded that a man with a handsome 
uniform on bis slioulders will be more 
inclined, for very shame sake, to shew 
it and himself in front of a battle, than 
be would be were he clad in hodden 
grey, like a convict, and could calmly 
and unperceived betake himself to a 
less perilous position in the rear. Be 
that as it may, whcliier inspired by 
glory or foolery,—whether or not being 
deemed totally unfit for any other pro¬ 
fession— whether or not being caugiit, 
like a mackerel, by a bit of scailct 


cloth —whether choosing for them¬ 
selves, or being pushed on by their 
friends,—the applications for first com¬ 
missions are so numerous, that 1 ques¬ 
tion if the united optic powers of the 
commander-fti-chief, Lord liill, and 
his military secretary. Lord Fiizroy 
Somerset, and the sub.-sec., Major 
Maliiig, can read them all. But who¬ 
ever answers these tlirice-multiplied 
nuisances to the recesses of the Horse- 
Guards must find the freehold of his 
pen any thing but a sinecure, though 
all the replies are necessarily of the* 
same tenor, and almost all in the same 
words: “ Beg to acknowledge the re¬ 
ceipt of your application — Lord IL 
regrets exceedingly—list of candidates 
long as Pall Mall—vacancies scarce as- 
green peas at Christmas-*-your son 
forty when his turn comes—too-farad- 
vanced in life that to carry colours— 
try something else w'iili the youth. 
Have the honour to be, F. S.” I 
wonder they don’t get them litho- 
gruplied at once, signature and all, 
leaving blank places for names and 
dates, in order that the manifold daily 
profferers of these problems might be 
furnislied with ready cut-and-drY solu¬ 
tions by return of post, with the most 
positive minimum of tiouble. 

Tlierc aie more young men novv-a- 
days hojiing for commissions tlian 
there are for curacies. People of rank 
are striving to put their -sons in the 
service, and subordinate personages 
are also infected with a tendency to tins 
scarlet fever. Yet, w'ith every inclina¬ 
tion to make them officers, their pre¬ 
paratory education is unthought of. 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, liave their 
universities, for the manufacture of 
lawyers and parsons; but the Royal 
Military College, however grand- 
soundiiig Its appellation, sends loo 
few men into the service to maintain a 
name as a school of instruction. For 
our hundred and three battalions of 
the line, seven of foot guards, and 
twenty-seven of cavalry, Sandluirsb 
supplies, perhaps, an average of about 
fourteen cadets annually, certified alter 
a public examination as fitted for com¬ 
missions. But one half-pennyworth 
of bread to‘this intolerable deal of 
sack !” And so much for economy! 

1 am rro zealous worshipper of sud¬ 
den change; nor do 1 call every altera¬ 
tion a reform ; nor yet do I iiold tliat 
;m, even a|)paiently, useful revolution' 
in any long-existent system, whose- 
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roots aro deep, and whose branches 
are wide, should take place without 
due thought and mature deliberation, 
lest that which appears universal and 
essential in theoiy may prove partial 
and mischievous in practibe,and cause 
the tree radically to rot. But at the 
same time, when it can be shewn that 
a system absolutely works badly, and 
that a former one did work better, or 
that a new one would work better still, 
it is weakness to continue it 1 don't 
wish to have the military collegians 
discussing the rights of appointments 
— Lord Brudenell’s appointment to 
the 11th light dragoons, for instance,— 
as all the learned doctors of law and 
divinity, all the A.M/s, all the under¬ 
graduates, all the gyps, and scouts, 
and bed-makers of Cam and Isis, are 
at present busy doing, touching Dr. 
Hampden’s filling the important chair 
as regius professor of divinity, and the 
purity of the faith displayed in the 
Bampton lectures ; but I should re¬ 
joice to see the military college mnde 
more of a bona Jute college than it is at 
present; and once a fame for learning 
established, we should find clouds of 
incipient scholars and budding heroes 
pressing forwards in the paths ofknow- 
ledge as of glory. On Bagsliot Heath 
we should have sufiplies of learned 
men to send to explore foreign coun¬ 
tries, and to govern our colonies ; and 
we should set the vicious scheme of pro¬ 
moting from the ranks at rest for ever. 

The object for which the Royal Mi¬ 
litary College was first established was 
well worthy a great and generous na¬ 
tion, who looked upon the sons of 
those who fell fighting her battles as 
children of llie commonwealtli. The 
First Kstublish merit, as it used to be 
called, was for the orphans of officers 
who died in the service. They paid 
no subscription to the institution, and 
they were found gratis in every thing 
except linen, after the outfit on en¬ 
trance: they were permitted to lemain 
thereduring the vacations, iftheir friends 
did not choose to incur the expense of 
taking them home. This was as it 
should be; and many a dying fatlier, 
either in the battle-field, or in the far 
away foreign land, has had his last 
hour soother! with the consolation that 
his son would be taught and provided 
for at his country’s cost, as soon as he 
arrived at the time of life when educa¬ 
tion becomes expensive, and the en- 
traiKe into any profession difficult. 


The prindple upon which this esta¬ 
blishment was founded was just, ge¬ 
nerous, and politic, though, perhaps, 
unintelligible to base mechanical minds, 
who look upon the service required to 
be performed by a soldier—by a sol¬ 
dier 1 mean the chivalrous spirit who 
follows the profession of arms, let him 
carry a firelock or wear an epaulette- 
in the light of one of their own shop¬ 
keeping contracts, to be fulfilled just 
up to the tale, without superadding 
a single grain,— who conceive that 
pounds, shillings, and pence, thrown 
into tlie market, will buy soldiers. 
Ay, and marry 1 will they—such sol¬ 
diers as Colonel Evans now com¬ 
mands. Rut mere pay, or the mere 
obligation of fulfilling a prescribed 
duty, never yet called into existence a 
conquering army. What does history 
tell us of the times when wars were ex¬ 
clusively carried on by hired soldiers ? 
What says its page of the days of Sforza 
and the Italian republics,where this sys¬ 
tem seemed most notorious to prevail ? 
That battles were bloodless,—that nei¬ 
ther side wished to injure the other, 
nor gain an advantage so decided 
as to make tlieir paymasters aware that 
they were no longer wanted,— that 
these mercenaries became most for¬ 
midable to the very states that hired 
their services,—and that if their tracks 
were unmarked by the blood of their 
opponents, they were clogged with 
that of the peasants through whose 
lands they passed: there was but little 
verdure the season after their hoofs 
swept the plain. Resides the daily 
pay, there must be something else to 
call the soldier heartily into action. 
Revenge, as with the Spanish guerilla; 
^igious fanaticism, as witli the first 
fSllowers of Mahomet; reckless love of 
adventure, hope of great spoil, and tlic 
license of the camp, as with those 
whom Hernando Cortez and PizaiTo 
led to the conquest of the New World ; 
patriotism, as with the Swiss cantons; 
freedom, as with the war of indepen¬ 
dence in North America; glory, as 
with Napoleon’s soldiers ; steady, en¬ 
during love of Old England, and un¬ 
flinching resolve to thresh Frenchmen, 
as with our own in the last war: ei- 
tlier, or a combination of these, will 
make a conquering army. There must 
be an espit de corps of some sort to 
sustain men through the dangers, the 
privations, and, perhaps, disasters, of 
a succession of campaigns ; and the 
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question is, how is that spirit best 
^tered ? There are many ways of 
making the mind uphold the physical 
powers; among these the prospect of 
an honourable and comfortable retire¬ 
ment after service may stand foremost; 
and next, perhaps, the expectation of 
a fair provision for our children. What 
do all foreigners, what do we our¬ 
selves, look on as the noblest institu¬ 
tions in the nation ? 

Turn to Greenwich,— look at Chel¬ 
sea Hospital. What can be more 
cheering to men than to know, that 
when maimed and enfeebled they have 
still a noble retreat. Carry the prin¬ 
ciple still further out, and say, if their 
children were caved for by tiie public, 
bow infinitely greater tlie reward. 
Then apply it to the officers, and 
ask, W^ill such a gift from a generous 
nation be not fully appreciated ? Such 
was the case. On such notions was 
the First Establishment of the Royal 
Military College founded, when it was 
instituted at Marlow, many years ago. 

On the “ second establishment," as 
it was termed, were entered tlie sons of 
living officers, on full pay or half pay, 
whose yearly subscription was regu¬ 
lated according to tlieir rank, the low¬ 
est being but ten pounds, the highest 
sixty pounds, annually—the officer on 
full pay paying double the subscription 
of the one on half pay; and the “ third 
establishment^' was for the sons of 
gentlemen unconnected with the army 
or navy, who subscribed a hundred 
pounds a-year. Between the ages of 
thirteen and fifteen cadets were ad¬ 
mitted ; and of each was required a 
certain proficiency in arithmetic, the 
constructioti and wiiting of English 
sentences, and some elementary know¬ 
ledge of Latin ; which was ascertained 
by a rigid examination. The fact of 
belonging to one or other of the esta¬ 
blishments made no difference as to 
the treatment of the cadet. All were 
on precisely the same footing; and the 
same good conduct and progress in 
study led to the same result with all, 
viz. the attainment of a commission. 
It sometimes undoubtedly occurred 
that the laws of discipline were almost 
cruelly enforced against the offenders 
who bad tlie misfortune to be on the 
first establishment; and occasionally 
it happened that a delinquent on the 
third was spared the full measure of 
the punishment he had incurred. A 
high misdemeanour generally insured 


ext^ulsion to the former; whta, to the 
latter, a ohance for regaining a‘good 
name was often given. But this was^ 
not a fault in the system—it was only 
an amiable weakness in the lieutenant- 
governor, 9^0 for nearly, if not full, 
thirty years regulated and conducted 
all the interior detail of the college. 
Yet, however Old Jim," as he was 
familiarly termed when spoken of by 
the cadets, might have indulged his 
good-natured feelings towards the off¬ 
spring of the prosperous, or considered 
'it correct to deal stern justice to the 
offending orphan, the system pursued 
under his management certainly never 
threw impediments in the way of the 
well-deserving of any class towards the 
attainment of a commission ; on the 
contrary, merit was always wcouraged : 
nor did it appear that any very bad 
subjects were glaringly pushed forward. 
Those who deserved commissions got 
them ; though, perhaps, there might 
have been some who did not actually 
deserve them that got them too. And 
while tlie service was benefited by 
these trained recruits, many orphan 
sons of gallant men, who had perished 
in their country's cause, leavirig their 
families almost destitute, were brought 
up as, and with, gentlemen, were well 
educated, and wore enabled to work 
their way, by good conduct and exer¬ 
tion of natural talent, to liie entrance 
of an honourable profession, which gave 
immediate independence,and promised 
future rank. 

In 1813, the college was removed 
from Marlow to Bagshot Heath, where 
a building had been erected for its re¬ 
ception on a liberal scale. The situa¬ 
tion was most judiciously selected ; 
the building itself was noble, without 
being extravagant; and all its arrange¬ 
ments were admirably made to contain 
the establishment, wiiich then consisted 
of a general officer, as governor; a 
colonel, who was lieutenant-governor; 
u major, who was inspector of drills 
and studies; four captains, a chaplain, 
adjutant, paymaster, surgeon and as¬ 
sistant-surgeon, about thirty-four pro¬ 
fessors, and four hundred and twelve 
cadets — though I <lo not think the 
complement** of cadets was ever full, 
the highest number ever actually pre¬ 
sent, I believe, being about three hun¬ 
dred and seventy—with a proportional 
number of ^taff-sergeants, attendants, 
servants, &c. Sumlhurst, taking its 
name from the parish in wlncli it 
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was ,»tuat6d» in a few years put bn 
the appearance of a grand national 
institution ; the wild, heathery waste 
in which it had been planted, for-- 
jnerly the resort of the highwayman 
and footpad, as the track of the caiavan 
is to the wandering Bedouin, assumed 
the civilised appearance worn by the 
surrounding country. Plantations gra¬ 
dually shewed themselves, where naught 
had grown since the deluge save heath 
and moss. Land,hitherto unproductive, 
became useful and ornamental; and the 
wilderness near Blackvvater grew into a 
magnifiGent national estate, in the cen¬ 
tre of which stood a pile of building lit 
for a palace,—all, too, completed at an 
outlay which nnight be about one-third 
of its present value. 

The cadets were taught mathematics, 
landscape and military drawing, forti¬ 
fication, history, Latin, French, and 
German. Dalby’s Mathematics was 
the book used, not, I believe, because 
it had any great merit in itself, but be- 
<?ause its author had been one of the 
original masters at Marlow ; and the 
system was for the cadet to go through 
bis course of arithmetic in tlie first vo¬ 
lume, then to jump to the second for 
algebra, which he learned to simple, 
but stopped short of quadratic and 
cubic equations; and this was all the 
algebra lie ever studied, which usually 
brought him to the end of the first year, 
or year and a half after lus entrance. 
Euclid's “six books” were now put 
into his hands; which were followed 
by what are known to schoolmen as 
Euclid's 11th and 12th books, treating 
of solid geometry, but which at Sand¬ 
hurst were formed into three books, 
called 7lh, 8th, and 9th — the first six 
and last three together making the whole 
of the abstract geometry. Euclid mas¬ 
tered, he returned to the old “ Dalby ” 
once more for practical geometry, where 
he learned trigonometry, heights and 
distances, mensuration of planes and 
solids, and field surveying, with the 
use of the theodolite and plane table, 
which completed the mathematical 
course to be gone through, previous 
to undergoing the ordeal of the public 
examination whicl^ ensured a commis¬ 
sion* It sometimes happened that the 
was allowed to return to the in- 
s,titution for a half year, after having 
“ passed for his commission,” as it 
was termed, when, to use another 
Sandhurst phrase, he “ look up ” 
spherical geometry and Uigonomelry, 


and the stereographic projection, for> 
which he obtained a certificate from 
the commissioners of the college ; and 
if he came back for yet another half 
year, he “ took up ” conic sections, 
mechanical powers, and the science of 
forces, which entitled him to a stilL 
higher certificate. Such was the mathe¬ 
matical course; and it had two faults ; 
one, that so little of algebra was taught; 
tiie other, that the higher branches of 
mathematics, spherics, conics, and me¬ 
chanics, were only learned ajler having 
passed for a commission, instead of 
being made part of the examination 
for It. But, upon the whole, there was 
not much room for improvement in tliis 
most important branch of the young 
soldier's education. 

Not so much could be said for 
the fortification course, llvvas badly 
taught twenty years ago; and the rea¬ 
son was simple enough,— none of the 
professors of fortification knew any 
thing really about foriification. This 
seems odd too ; but when we recollect 
that no encouragement has ever been 
given to officers of the British service 
to become scientific in their profession, 
that the salary of the professors wps too 
low to tempt men of first-rate science 
from other pursuits, and that it has 
been the custom to suppose, without 
examination, that foreigners know what 
w'e are in ignorance of, it is not so 
very surprising that this branch of edu¬ 
cation should have been intrusted to 
some three or four Frenchmen, who, 
though perliaps clever enougli fellows 
in other matters—particularly in the 
art of de se foire viUoir —had only a 
smattering from books of the science 
which they professed to teach, eked 
out with the power of copying the 
plans of the old French masters, and 
embellishing these copies with pretty 
printing. Fourteen large ground plans 
and profiles of permanent fortification, 
shewing the three systems of Vauban 
complete, and the method of Corraon- 
taingne; twenty-one smaller, of field 
fortification; and one large plan of at¬ 
tack, were required to be executed with 
accuracy and neatness. It was neces¬ 
sary, in these plans, that the different 
lines drawn with the steel pen should 
be tidily joined, the shading properly 
done, and the printing—oh, the print¬ 
ing was to be cut as clean as copper¬ 
plate 1 But this was not leimiiug for¬ 
tification. It was certainly learning us 
much as the teachers could impart; 
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but lines, sliadiRg, printing, and the 
parrot-like power of pronouncing some 
nard names, no more conetittffe this 
science, than do black bottles and 
long corks Burgundy wine: nor are 
the dimensions of things much worth 
knowing, if their uses are hid. Not 
a single elevation was studied, to 
give the lad an idea of what he was 
at; there was only one plan, and 
that the last of field-fortification, to 
teach the complicated, but essential, 
art of defilalion, or, as some call it, 
defilement, which requires a know¬ 
ledge of descriptive geometry. Tliere 
was not even a college book wherein 
the name of descriptive geometry was 
to be found ; nor do 1 believe that one 
of the four fortification masters (except 
one, perhaps) knew what it meant. 
During the cadet’s last half year, 
which terminated in a public exami¬ 
nation for a commission, there was a 
sort of an apology for a set of lectures 
delivered to the “ board squadby the 
senior professor, formerly a captain of 
D’Amiens’hussars! in the service of 
Louis XVI. But llie value of tliese 
lectures may be estimated by the fact, 
that scarce a word was said about the 
nature of the arms with which a place 
was to be attacked or defended, further 
than a breach was to be made with 
salvos of artillery, that faces and flanks 
of works were to be ricodwd wuii round 
shot, and that mortars were to be used 

where thc^ were required'* All the 
science of artillery seemed to be stu¬ 
diously kept out of sight. To be sure, 
the Sandhurst cadets were only in¬ 
tended for the infantry and cavalry. But 
that was not the reason why they were 
left in ignorance; it was because the 
professors knew nothing about artillery, 
mortification without gunnery! — fuel 
without fire! — whisky punch without 
the whisky! It needs no ghost to tell 
us that, to comprehend fortification, 
it is necessary, at the same time, to 
know a mortar from a howitzer, and a 
battering-gun from a field-piece; and 
to be aware of the distances at which 
these pieces of ordnance may be effec¬ 
tively employed. 

French and German were sufficiently 
well taught: so was history, and, per¬ 
haps, Latin. Military plan-drawing was, 
and is, well attended to ; though more 
pains are expended in producing neatly 
executed drawings, than in enabling the 


pupil to sketch adcnrately 'nnd rapidly 
in thefield : and, perhaps, this depart-^ 
ment of instruction, like the fortifiea* 
doQ one, might be found fault with, as 
being ratlier for show than (dr use* 

No improvement could takeplace in 
the drill instruction. Afl the mecha¬ 
nical training, as soldiers, with the fire¬ 
lock, to military manoeuvres, was, and 
is, extremely good. 

The war, however, ended : soldiers 
found that, having threshed the Frencli, 
their occupation was gone; and tliough 
•for a year or two after the battle of 
Waterloo their services were not en¬ 
tirely forgotten, England, no longer in 
danger, did not like paying all the 
money they cost. Times gradually al¬ 
tered ; economy became the order of 
the day. Generosity, insteud of being 
thought a public virtue, was branded 
as a public vice. As it was considered 
that the advantages possessed by mili¬ 
tary men were too numerous, it became 
necessary that some of them should be 
docked. Clip went the parliamentary 
shears; and among other cheese-paring 
savings, which the perpetual badgering 
of the Whig opposition worried Lord 
Liverpoorsadministration into ipaking, 
came a reduction in the annual grant 
to tlie Royal Military College. The 
“ mealy-mouthed philanthropists,” as 
Galt calls them, of 1819, who, with a 
world of cant about emancipation of 
Negroes, and Irishmen, and so foi’th, 
possessed not a particle of (>hristLan 
charity, inveighed against the place 
as a “ harbour for rearing the un¬ 
scrupulous and ready tools of future- 
despots.”* Yellow Lambton talked 
about it strongly. But the most con¬ 
stant yelper used to be one Colonel 
Davies, or Davis, the Radical member, 
1 think, for Worcester, who had him¬ 
self been a cadet at Marlow, where, 
as might easily be imagined, he was 
considered incapable, through idleness 
or stupidity, of profiling by the lessons 
taught ; and, naturally enough, he 
abused the place whenever he had an 
opportunity. The parliamentary grant 
gradually dwindled into naught; and, 
of course, tlie funds for the support of 
the institution were to come from the 
cadets. Tlfe subscription for the sons 
of noblemen and private gentlemen 
was raised from a hundred to a hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five pounds a-yesr; 
officers weib obliged to pay on a pro- 


1 think this piece of eloquence was in Cobbett’s gridiron. 
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poitionally increased scale; half pay 
and full pay were charged alike; and 
tlie orphans were called upon, if I 
rightly remember the sum, for twenty 
pounds a-year, l>esides having to pro¬ 
vide themselves with book^ and instru¬ 
ments at them own expense. Miserably 
paltry was this, as regarded a national 
concern, though a serious matter to those 
who could so ill afford to pay it. Far 
more cieditable it would liave been to 
those who framed the fresh regulations, 
if they had decreed that the subscrip¬ 
tions of both the second and third es- ' 
tabiishments were to be even doubly 
increased, rather than thus destroy the 
principle upon which the first esta¬ 
blishment had been founded. Up to 
1819, the attainment of a recommend¬ 
ation for a commission was consequent 
upon having passed through the mathe¬ 
matical and fortification courses only, 
with a certain trifling proficiency m 
military drawing. But in this year a 
judicious change was made,in so much, 
that passing a public examination be¬ 
fore the board of commissioners in three 
of the four branches of study, French, 
German, Latin, and history, together 
with a Jinowledge of the first six books 
of Euclid, and the completion of the 
permanent fortification plans, also gave 
a commission. Since then a course o** 
practical surveying has been super- 
added. No improvement, however, has 
been made in the process of teaching 
fortification. The French instructors, 

I understand, still plod on in the old 
routine of thirty years’ standing, care¬ 
fully impressing upon the pupil the 
valuable changes made in this art by 
Corinontaingne at the close of the cen¬ 
tury before last, without troubling their 
brains about any of the new'-fangled 
notions given birth to by the present 
one. Nor has the mathematical course 
been carried to the extent which, in 
these scientific days, we might expect, 
though, so far as it goes, nothing can 
be better. 

It was stated, at the beginning of 
paper, that the academy at \\ ool- 
wich is exclusively for the instruction 
of lads destined to officer the two ord¬ 
nance corps of artillery and engineers ; 
and as higher attainments ^rc required 
for these services than are absolutely in¬ 
dispensable for carrying on the merely 
mechanical duties of an infantry or a 
cavalry regiment, the studies pursued 
at the academy are necessarily deeper 
than at Sandhurst, The age ibr en¬ 


trance h from fifteen to seventeen ; 
and the candidate for admission is 
required to know arithmetic to invo¬ 
lution and evolution, geometrical and 
arithgfietical progression, simple in¬ 
terest, algebra to simple equations of 
two unknown quantities, first book of 
Euclid's Elements; to translate CJEsar, 
Virgil, and Sallust; to read and trans¬ 
late any easy French author; with a 
general knowledge of geography, an¬ 
cient and modern history; and in 
draw’ing, to be able to copy an easy 
outline. These qualifications are in¬ 
dispensable : but as the examinations 
are intended to be by competition of 
four candidates for every three va¬ 
cancies, an extended knowledge in all 
these branches of learning, with pro¬ 
gress in the Greek and (ierman lan¬ 
guages, and superior skill in drawing, 
give the preference. 

The extent of the knowledge required 
is very properly considerable, though 
not more than most well-educated 
young gentlemen at that age possess; 
but the sykiem, whicli has been only in¬ 
troduced widiin the last three months, 
of taking but three out of four candi- 
date-j, liowever well qualified all of 
them may be, to supply the vacancies, 
cannot improve the class of officers, 
and may in its effects be unjust to¬ 
wards individuals. The candidates are 
examined by masters nominated for 
that purpose, before a board which 
decide on their respective qualifica¬ 
tions, and report to the master-general 
of the ordnance those best prepared for 
admission ; and with regard to tlie un¬ 
successful candidates, it depends upon 
the nature of the report, as to each 
individual, whether he can be allowed 
a second trial. What may be the con¬ 
sequence? Suppose nine vacancies in 
the academy occur, which are to be 
filled up. Twelve candidates appear, 
perhaps all just able to struggle through 
tlieir examination, and no more—nine 
of these twelve blockheads are admitted 
as cadets. At the next public examina¬ 
tion, suppose nine more vacancies offer, 
and again twelve candidates present 
themselves, all of lliem, this time, very 
clever, well-taught fellows. What fol¬ 
lows t Tliree are rejected — three who, 
perhaps, have individually more know¬ 
ledge than the whole of the nine put 
together who were admitted at the pre¬ 
vious examination; and these three are 
not only lost to the service, but are 
thiow'u back on their paicnls’hands to 
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seek anotlier profession, at an when 
the threshold of a profbssipn should 
have been passed — whh the time de¬ 
voted to a preparation for the academy 
lost—and with minds, having received 
a certain military bias, rendered th^e- 
by incapable of entering heartily at 
once upon another pursuit. It would 
work iniiiutely better to make the test 
for admission as high as possible, but 
admit every candidate that nad received 
a nomination, if qualified to puss that 
test. No man could complain if his 
Son was refused admission on the score ^ 
of inefficiency; but it miglit be difficult 
to satisfy him that others were better 
qualified, when his boy had fairly an¬ 
swered all the proposed questions. 
Besides, though it is not difficult to 
ascertain whether a lad, between the 
ages of fifteen and seventeen, has at¬ 
tained to some apedfial and well-defined 
step in learning, it is not so easy to be 
convinced, by one examination — that, 
too, in public — of the exact point 
where his knowledge ceases; because 
at so critical a moment, yvhen he 
is for the first time brought before a 
set of strange people, of wliom he 
stands in awe, and has the whole of 
his future fate in the scale, which 7nust 
turn against one out of every four, 
more depends upon his nerves tlian 
upon his brains. A young friend of 
mine nhsolwidy fabtted twice during 
his examination for entrance, about 
two years ago; his extreme anxiety 
nearly caused his failure. Yet at the 
private probationary examination, which 
took place a year afterwards, he was 
reported as having been one of four 
who, to ascertain which w'as best, were 
examined further than had ever been 
known before, and whose proficiency 
was considered as something very ex¬ 
traordinary by tlie examiners. IJad 
the system of taking the best three out 
of four been pursued then, he would 
in all probability have failed from slieer 
apprehension — he must have returned, 
broken-spirited, to liis friends, who 
would have arraigned the justice of 
the decision; and, what is of more 
consequence in a public view, the ser¬ 
vice would have probably acquired 
some wiry-nerve*d, hard-headed fellow, 
with commonplace bniins, instead of 
an incipient scientific officer, fit for 
any thing in the range of intellect, 
from constructing a field-work to go^ 
verning a colony. From whomsoever 
this erroneous method of filling up va¬ 


cancies came, it is a bad one, and the 
sooner the old ofie is reestablished the 
better. How singular it is, that the 
characteristic of the present age should 
be experindentalising in the public in¬ 
stitutions; ^nd how strange it will 
appear to posterity, that with ail our 
experience, and all our data, all our 
boasted knowledge of facts, and op¬ 
portunities of ascertaining and exa¬ 
mining into facts, our changes are so 
often ffir the worse, so seldom for the 
better. 

VVitli the exception of the above 
objectionable clause, all the arrange¬ 
ments at the academy, whether for 
theoretical and practical instruction, 
for the military discipline of the esta¬ 
blishment, or the general conduct of 
the cadets, are made to ensure a con- 
st.ant supply ofschobus who are gentle¬ 
men, and gentlemen wiio are scholars, 
to fill the vacancies that take place 
in tlie artillery and engineer corps. 
In mathematics, an elementary course 
is not alone required, as at Sandhurst; 
but, previous to obtaining a commis¬ 
sion, it is necessary to have studied 
spherics, and conics, surveying in all 
its branches, the science of forces, 
the theory of projectiles, resistance of 
fluids, &c.; to touch upon the dif¬ 
ferential calculus, to know the use of 
astronomical instruments, and to be 
conversant with the elements of astro¬ 
nomy. Fortification, including the 
ornamental parts of architecture, the 
several systems of permanent and field- 
fortification, the plan of attacking for¬ 
tified places, and process of counter¬ 
mining, with all the late improvements, 
some of which came only first into play 
at the siege of Antwerp, necessarily 
forms an important branch of study, 
second but to mathematics, upon which 
its principles are based. Landscape 
drawing, military drawing, sketching 
ground, and reconnoitring, are taught; 
and French and German, history and 
Latin, with a course of chemistry, com¬ 
plete the catalogue of what cadets must 
learn. And when it is taken into view 
that Dr. Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. aM 
F.K.S., is at the head of the mathema¬ 
tical department of instruction, assisted 
by Mr. Barjow, F.R.S,, than whose 
name none stands higher in the scien¬ 
tific world, and Mr. Chr^tie, also well 
known among mathematicians — that 
the fortification masters are taken from 
the artillery and engineers, after haying 
been subjected to a rigorous examini^- 
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tion by H boa’id composed of certain 
officers under the ordnance, who are 
notoriously first-rate men in their pro- 
iession—that Fielding teacbee land* 
scape drawing, and that Faraday is 
the chemical lecturer,—we may readily 
suppose these young gentlemen are 
possessed of higlier intellectual ac¬ 
quirements, exclusive of what may be 
considered purely professional, than 
are found in most men of their age 
and station in life, unless, perhaps, in 
those intended for the learned pro¬ 
fessions. They are not so cunning,, 
probably, in the composition of non¬ 
sense verses as Westminster or Eton 
boys—they know nothing of Greek — 
possibly but IiUle of Latin—and still 
less of ethics and logic—they are but 
slightly acquainted with the school 
feaming, winch is usually only ac¬ 
quired to be forgotten, not used ; but 
in the knowledge which enables a 
gentleman to pass through life with 
comfort to himself and improvement 
to those with whom he comes in con¬ 
tact—which prepares him, in visiling 
foreign nations, to comprehend their 
feelings, failings, manners, habits of 
thinking, moral and political prin¬ 
ciples^ literature, institutions, and laws 
—to detail graphically, both with pen 
and pencil, tlie cliaracterislics of dif¬ 
ferent lands, their inhabitants, scenery, 
and productions,—they are as well cal¬ 
culated as teaching can make them, 
chough unable to settle whether a par¬ 
ticle be Greek or Gothic, or Dr. Hamp¬ 
den's inaugural discourse be orthodox 
or heterodox. 

About seven years ago, when Lord 
Beresford was master-general, a pro¬ 
posal was made to tlie officers of 
artillery and engineers, that any 
who considered themselves qualified 
for giving instruction in the different 
branches of study taught at the aca¬ 
demy sliould submit their names to 
the Board of Ordnance; and if, upon 
strict examination, they were found 
competent to the task, they should be 
taken from their regular routine of 
duty, and established as professors, 
-with an accession of income. Who 
will turn schoolmaster ? was the cry 
at once. But the advant^es thus held 
out • were too apparent to be over¬ 
cowed by senseless clamour. Indi¬ 
viduals sent in their names, and were 
appointed^ Their companions soon 
saw these schoolmasters" were not 
only much belter off in a pecuniary 


point,-^that they were relieved from 
the guara^d—that th^ took no co¬ 
lonial tour; but, as thdr duties were 
entirely of an intelleetual cast, they 
were more highly considered by the 
a^iorkies than those who had shrouded 
th%r«incapacity in a seeming contempt 
for the situation t and now several are 
preparing themselves to appear as can¬ 
didates, should any of these professor¬ 
ships fall vacant. 

The theoi’etical education being 
completed,and the public examination 
passed which decides the relative places 
of individuals, and which they ever af¬ 
terwards retain—the choice of artillery, 
or engineers, according to the number 
of vacancies in the latter corps, being 
offered to those highest on the list— 
a practical course is entered on, ami 
pursued for six months, the cadets still 
remaining at the academy, where, 
from its vicinity to the Royal Arsenal 
and garrison, they have the means of 
studying all the detail of belonging to 
the artillery service, which comprises 
the manufacture, uses, strengths, and 
packing of ammunition ; the casting 
and recasting of guns, with their 
ranges; construction of gun and other 
military carriages; working of military 
engines, such as gins, sheers, &c.; 
and all artillery exercise. Moreover, 
tliey are obliged to attend all courts- 
martial in the garrison, to make them 
acquainted with military law, and to 
take lessons in the riding-school. 

Another public examination in these 
branches frees them from the academy. 
Those for the artillery are immediately 
gazetted to commissions, and join the 
regiment; while those for the en¬ 
gineers are sent to Chatham, to com¬ 
plete their education, under Colonel 
Paisley. But the, now, second lieu¬ 
tenant of artillery, though he has cast 
the grub, and burst out a blue and 
golden butterfly, is not free to roam 
abroad in the sunshine, sipping the 
sweets of every flower, where he list- 
eth, but must mount his horse, and 
learn his field-battery drill, under 
rather a taut hand, as the sailors say— 
Colonel Cleveland. For some six or 
eight months must he, day after day, 
at a walk, trot, or canter, drudge 
through the field-battery manceuvres 
with patience and regularity, and at¬ 
tend his stables of an evening, besides 
taking his other duties ; so, at last, 
when sent to join the company to 
which he has been apjkiinted, he 
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Rot, «ven itf he would, help being a 
UiorougU good officer at 

While the young artillery officer is 
kefi^ hard at work under Cleveland^ 
the young engineer finds that he has no 
sinecure under Paisley. lie has lo 
make himself fully master of ^11 pm- 
tical engineering, both civil and mi¬ 
litary, as tlte officers of the corps of 
engineers are employed during peace 
in tile construction and repair of forti¬ 
fications, barracks, bridges, roads, har¬ 
bour-piers, &c. &c ,—in making es¬ 
timates for tlie execution of these 
works,— in hiring workmen for them, 
— in measuring and certifying the ex¬ 
tent, cost, and goodness of the work 
done ; and, during war, in carrying 
forward all the operations of attacking 
and defending places, wliich is more 
properly their legitimate employment. 
Now, as brains and perseverance must 
be possessed by the youngster who 
enters either tlie artillery or engineers, 
otlierwise he could never have worked 
tlirough his academic course, even in a 
slovenly manner, and from the disci¬ 
pline both have been subjected to, 
lliey must have grown with Ins growth 
and strengthened with his strengtli, the 
country has at its command an instru¬ 
ment every way fit to execute any ser¬ 
vice it may wish to have performed. 

Thus we iiave two national institu¬ 
tions for the instruction of lads de¬ 
stined to command in our armies,— 
one with a magnificent building, where 
but a limited portion of scientific know¬ 
ledge is imparted,— tlie other where, 
in a most prison-like looking abode, 
an admirable course of instruction is 
pursued. It seems as if those who 
established tliem, went upon the well- 
digested principle of making a large 
hole in the cellar for the cat to go 
througli, and a small one for the con¬ 
venience of the kitten. What an ex¬ 
cellent, real college raiglitbe formed by 
joining Woolwich and Sandhurst to¬ 
gether; and how his majesty’s army 
would be improved, were its officers 
taken exclusively from it. Neither 
much difficulty nor expense would be 
incurred in forming one great poly¬ 
technic. school. It should, however, 
be ei^tablished in the neighbourhood of 
great garrison and arsenal, where 
access would be had to view the va¬ 
rious. , opewtions going forward, by 
which alone many parts of military 
5cieo9j9 9 an be properly learned. Uere 
Students should qualify themselves for 


the different services,—those possessed 
of the highest attainments to have theis 
choice, of engineers, artillery, caval^, 
or the line, according to the vacancies 
tlien existing, and to receive com¬ 
missions wifjiout purchase; those who 
could afford to pay for lo be al¬ 
lowed to purchase in the line and ca¬ 
valry, after having gone throu^ a cer¬ 
tain course of study, short of that re<« 
quired for a commission, gratis; and 
those whose progress in study, whether 
througli idleness or incapacity, was un¬ 
equal to the time employed, to be sent 
*back to their friends. And to make it 
worthy a great and generous nation, the 
sons of officers who have died in the 
service should be educated and pro¬ 
vided for at the public ex|)ense, even 
should the cost of the entire establish¬ 
ment be defrayed by the subscriptions 
of living officers and private gentlemen* 

It has been frequently objected to us 
by foreigners, that scientific men have 
not met with the encouragement due 
to their abilities which other courts of 
Europe have always held out. It is 
asserted that learned men languish in 
obscurity and penury in England, who 
in other countries would have been 
both honoured and pensioneiL We 
are said to have an aristocracy of 
blood, an aristocracy of wealth, but no 
aristocracy of intellect. While titles 
have been bestowed upon soldiers, 
sailors, bankers, lawyei-s, and poli¬ 
ticians, scarcely even a stray K. C. H. 
has lighted upon a scholar, or a man 
of science ; and men of this age, whose 
names belong rather to Europe, from 
the benefits their learning has con¬ 
ferred upon mankind, than to Eng¬ 
land, where they have been born, are 
better known abroad than they are at 
home. Lately, indeed, some few 
caught the honours that have been go¬ 
ing. Halford, Brodie, and Bell, have 
had “ Sir” prefixed to their names ; 
but, still, 1 fear it is too true, that, as 
a nation, we deserve the stigma. 

Now, if such a polytechnic establish¬ 
ment were formed, there would at 
once be the means for instructing the 
students, and providing a home and a 
stipend for many a learned and scien¬ 
tific man. Jt is apparently contrary 
to the wishes of the present men in 
power to bestow gratuities for past ser¬ 
vices, or even (recollect tlie difficul¬ 
ties about Faraday’s pitiful pension) to 
encouiitge learning; they prefer py*^ 
ready money for wJiat iliey. aolqal^ 
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want at the moment. But if an institu¬ 
tion of this kind existedi where the 
services of learned men would be com¬ 
pensated upon a liberal scale, applica¬ 
tions for pecuniary assistance would not 
be demanded. , 

At tlie present time, alas 1 both 
learned men and fighting men are 
rather at a discount; and, considering 
the state of Europe, it would be wise, 
perhaps, to look narrowly into the 
organisation of the latter, even if we 
neglect the former. 

but what is the state of Europe?, 
What is to be the result of our non¬ 
interference in the bloody struggle in 
Spam which disgraces this civilised 
age ? A^on-interference, indeed ! pretty 
non-interference between Carlists and 
Christinos, forsooth! When, to say 
nothing of the encouragement given to 
the embodying an army, nor even sup¬ 
plying the maiiriel of war from our 
own arsenals, our nyn-interference con¬ 
sists in landing seven hundred British 
marines, commanded by Major Owen, 
at St. Sebastian, there to act under the 
orders of Colonel Evans, in keeping up 
two government steamers armed with 
mortars, for the express purpose of 
firing upon the Carlists,— and in giv¬ 
ing Lord John Hay, commanding the 
Castor frigate, 6/a«c/ic to harass, 
shoot, and destroy, to t!ie best of his 
ability, all belonging to one of the par¬ 
ties with whom we profess not to inter¬ 
fere. How is this non-interference to 
terminate? Is Italy so tranquil that 
her independent cities and petty so¬ 
vereignties may be supposed to hold 
no seeds of commotion ? Does insol¬ 
vent Greece, vvitli her boy-king and 
bauble sceptre, shew a picture of har¬ 
mony, as an independent monarchy, or 
is she a province hanging at the auto¬ 
crat’s skirts? Have the treaties dic¬ 
tated from the south side of the Bal¬ 
kan established the sultan’s authority 
in Roumelia, or will the fiscal regula¬ 
tions therein insisted upon open the 
Euxine to the Mediterranean, and 
give Russian ships an outlet to the 
Atlantic, besides curtailing Austrian 
and Hungarian commerce by com¬ 
manding the Danube from Belgrade to 
its mouth? Austria, feiying, doubt¬ 
ing, temporising, between Prussia and 
Russia, trims her sails to every sliift- 
ing political puff; and Metternich 
vainly endeavours, while looking to 
France and England for assistance, to 
steer the istate vessel clear of shoals< 


The custom-house regulations of Prus* 
sia exclude Britain from the com* 
merce brought down by the Elbe, the 
'Weser, and the Oder, thereby clipping 
the political influence of the smaller 
German and Austrian provinces lay¬ 
ing high up their streams. Belgium is 
entirely French, and by no means 
likely to regard England with a loving 
eye, s^iould any continental convulsion 
happen. N\'iil our entertaining the 
Prince of Orange, and his sons, with 
reviews and dinners, make the Dutch 
forget how tamely we looked on while 
France was robbing them of Antwerp? 
Portugal has been described as that 
prettiest plaything of our foreign po¬ 
licy, indulging in all the miscliievous 
caprices of an angry coquette.So 
long as Louis Philippe fills the throne 
of France, he will rule her with a rod 
of iron, and his wishes are to keep 
peace with England; but how will it 
be when the young Duke of Orleans 
mounts to-his father’s chair? Devoid 
of mental power and intellectual capa¬ 
city, he has been frequently known to 
despond, even now that he is in no re¬ 
sponsible situation. When his father’s 
fingers have relaxed their grasp of the 
reins of state, a single emeute will pro¬ 
bably snatch them from his hand ; 
and then those feelings inimical to the 
English which still rankle in the rem¬ 
nant of the old Jacobins, from whom 
France has not been purged, will shiver 
the brittle links that bind British and 
(iallic friendships. But tlie low miir- 
murings of coming commotions may 
now be heard from the east. Russia is 
too mighty to remain at rest; she must 
go on increasing, or she will shake to 
pieces: and while she extends a finger 
to the Vistula she almost reaches ano¬ 
ther to the Oxus. She is as prompt to 
march an army into Germany as she is 
to roil her myriads of barbaric horse¬ 
men towards India. Since Russia be¬ 
came so civilised as to take any part in 
European politics, she has, both by 
force and chicanery, extended her ter¬ 
ritory ; and her power is vastly too gi¬ 
gantic to be resisted by any of her 
neighbours. The nursery for her sol¬ 
diers is cxhaustless ; she has no inter¬ 
nal commotions to dread,as her people 
are still too ignorant to be stirred up 
by what has altered the rest of Europe 
—the press; and her powers, wielded 
by one arm, may be so combined, 
from the peculiar despotism of her au¬ 
tocratic government, into one or more 
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mighty efTorts, as to make her ascend¬ 
ency supreme. For a long time she 
has turned a wishing eye towards our 
eastern possessions; and the time, 
pregnant with fearfbl events, seems 
merging towards the poinl when we 
sliall hear of a Russian army»in the 
Punjab. Alexander fought Porus on 
the Attock; Nicholas may see nothing 
wonderful in the prospect of ncttnber- 
ing Lahore among the provinces of his 
empire. 

Does this slate of Europe warrant 
us in neglecting to render our armies 
not so much numerically as substan¬ 
tially efficient ? Are all our interests 


with foreign countries to be effectually 
secured by the bungling protocols of a 
Palmerston, or are they to be enforced 
by the argument of the strong hand ? 
Are the clouds that we cannot avoid 
seeing gathering on the political hori¬ 
zon to be brushed off \>y the talent of 
our diplomatists, or are we to make a 
sure defence against a storm ? If so, we 
should be in such a state of preparation 
as would enable us to protect our¬ 
selves when the time comes; and the 
essence of our strength would be found 
• in having our armies officered by an 
intelligent, scientific, able set of men. 


THE LAST PORTRAIT OF COLERIDGE. 


(painted by MOSES nAUGIITOK.) 

Behold the Man! What wondrous alchymy 
Did God and Nature blend in forming thee? 
Thou treasury of Mind ! thou gentle Seer ! 

Thou subtile, good, and great Philosopher! 
lliou sweetest Bard, that erst did carol “ Love!*' 
Thou Worsiiipper and Worshipped of the Grove ! 
Thou rapt One ! we behold thee “all in all ”— 
So true, so well, these lineaments recall 
Tliy splendid brow, and lip, and eye divine! 

Ail', these were^ Coleridge, thine and onlg thine ! 


VOL. XIV. NO. LXXX. 
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A POSTSCRIPT TO THE SECOND ^ETT^R FUOM CAMBRIDGE. 

Dear Sir,—T lic Mail beat rae last month by hal^-an-l^ur,. and I liad only^ime 
to seal the packet, without waiting to enclose ilie following questions from a 
paper upon Oeneral Literature, as taught in the Mechanics’ institute, and other 
places of a similar tJescription. Having now terminiiiled the Pluck Papers, 
my next letter will he devoted to an examination of die Cambridge lirize Poems, 
with a particular reference to the capabilities of|ke Examiners. 

Very truty yours, T, G. 

SU John$, July S. 


A. Ben Jonson, in his Discovctw, ^ 
mentions, among the news of the day, 
that an elephant in 1630 came hither 
ambassador from the Great Mogul, 
who (the elephant) could boUi read 
and write, and was every day allowed 
twelve cast^of bread, twenty gallons of 
canary sack^, besides nut$ and almonds 
sent by the citizens' wives. He had a 
Spanish boy for interpreter, and his 
principal negociation was to. confer 
with the chief Fool of State, about 
stealing away Windsor Castle, and 
carrying it to India oh his back. Give 
a concise account of die embassy (com¬ 
paring it with Lord Durham's journey 
to St. Petersburgh), stating bow far 
the ambassador accomplished his de¬ 
sign upon the Castle, and conclude by 
explaining the nature of Ben Jonson's 
Discoveries^ and shewing how they 
differ from those of Sir Edward Parry; 
and investigate, in the following line 
of Oldham, Jonson's claim to the dis¬ 
covery of the compass: 

“ Art’s compass to thy painful search we 

owe,” 

B. Relate briefly the course of geo¬ 
graphical discovery from Cook to 
Back, and compare the oliservations 
of Slultz upon the needle with those 
of Commander Ross. 

C. Draw up a list of eminent letter- 
writers, from Phalaris to I^ord Mel¬ 
bourne, mentioning which was the 
briefest; enter fully into the contro- 
vlfltey of Bentley; illustrate the lines 
of Garth — 

“ So diamonds takO a lustre from their 
foil, 

And to a Bentley ’tis we owe a Boyle;” 

and say what you understand by the 
phrase, “ 1 had rather be roasted than 
Boiled*** Of what species was the 
celebrated bull of Plialaiis; and point 
out any resemblance in it to the bulls 
of Ireland, particularly as described 
by Miss Edgeworth; and the primeval 
bull of the Zendavesta. Sum up Bent- 


lev’s. cj)aracter, and prove from the 
following line that he was a successful 
angler: 

*' Sloshing Bentley, with his desperate 

/look/' 

D* What are the differences between 
the Club of Hercules and the “ Re- 
fprm V and say which you think would 
be found most formidable in a collision. 

E, Demonstrate the non-existence 
of Mr, Rogers, and shew how natural 
it is that a Ghost should delight in the 
Pleasures of Memory. 

F, What eminent English writer 
relates the following anecdote?—“I 
happened to be acquainted with a 
young man, who had been bound ap- 

rentice to a stationer in Yorkshire: 
e had just then finished his time, set 
up in London, and had rented a win¬ 
dow in one of the alleys in the city. 
I hired one of the ])anes of glass from 
my friend, and stuck up the following 
advertisement on it with a wafer: 

* Epigrams, anagrams, paragrams, 
chronograms, monograms, epitaphs, 
ejiithalamiums, prologues, epilogues, 
madrigals, interludes, advertisements, 
letters, petitions, memorials on every 
occasion, essays on all subjects, pam¬ 
phlets for or against the ministry, with 
sermons upon any text, or for any 
sect, to be written here on reasonable 
terms.' ” Explain critically these va¬ 
rious kinds of composition, naming the 
individuals who have succeeded best 
in each. 

G, State clearly the several sums 
paid to living authors for their works, 
contrasting the publishing system ill 
England with that of the Grecian 
states ; and prove, in opposition to the 
historians and the poets, the present 
to be the Golden Age. Give a history 
of the principal voyages undertaken in 
modern times in search of Tm, with 
some account of the recent expedition 
of a Buccaneer, with the circumstances 
that led to his reappearance in New 
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Burlington Str^ laHhe diaracjter of 
an Outlaw, .r ^ . 

Hr Chaucer’s .^-VVell^ of English 
undefil^ *’ has often c^brated ; 
reconciWy if ^^ou can,-its acknowledged 
excellence yriUH|he superior skill of 
the modems-in and,investignUi 
tlie systen)' of Hr. Brunei; eaying 
which you think likely to ^idure 
longest, or to he most betiefiaal to 
the world in general—Chaucer’s Well, 
or the Thames Tunnel. 

J. Give your sentiments upon the ^ 
prospects and condition of Arclrrtec- 
ture in England, drawing a parallel 
between Blore and Phidias; define 
Lord Grey’s attachment to his Order, 
and Serjeant Talfourd’s partiality to 
the Jousic. 

if. Have you ever seen any portion 
of the following chai"icier before*? if 
so, where ? ^ 

A SMALL PORT is ouG that makes 
him^elf that which nature never meant 
him ; like a fanatic, lltut inspires him¬ 
self with his own .whimsies. lie sits 
up haberdasher of small poetry, with 
a very small stock and no credit. He 
believes it invention enough to find 
out other men’s wit; and whatsoever 
he lights upon, either in books or Com¬ 
pany, he makes bold with as his own. 
You may know his wit not to be na¬ 
tural, it IS so unquiet and troublesome 
in him ; for as those that have money 
but seldom are always shaking their 
pockets when they have it, so does he 
when lie linnks he has got something 
that will make iiim appear. He is 
like an Italian thief, that never robs 
but he murders to prevent discovery : 
so sure is he to cry doivn the man 
from whom he purloins, that his petty 
larceny of wit may pass unsuspected, 
lie takes iesls from the owners and 

V 

breaks them, as justices do false weights 
and pots that want measure. He dis¬ 
claims study, pretends to take things 
in motion and to shoot flying; which 
appears to be very true, by liis often 
missing of his mark. As for epithets, 
he always avoids those that are near 
akin lo the sense. For similitudes, he 
likes the hartlest and most obscure 
best; for, as ladies wear black patches 
to make their cornplexions seem fairer 
than they are, so when an illust.ation 
is more obscure than the souse that 
went before it, it must of necessity 
make it appear clearer than it did : fi>r 
contraries are best set off by contraries. 
He has found out a new sort of l^oet- 


ical Georgies—a trick of sowing wit, 
like clover-glass, upon barren subjects 
which would yield nothing before. 
This is very useful for the times where¬ 
in some tjam say there is no room left 
for new inventton. He«will take three 
grains of wit, like the elixir, arul^.pFo- 
jecring it upon the iron age, turn it 
imm^iately into gold. All tlm busir 
ness of mankind has presently vanish¬ 
ed, tliB* whole 'world hoS kept holiday; 
there have been, no men but heroes 
mid poets, no women but nymphs and 
^epA^desses; trees have borne frit- 
t6r^, and rivere flowed plum-porridge. 
When he wntes, he commonly sleew 
file sense of bis lines by the rhyifte 
that is at the end of them; as butchers 
do Qftlves by the tail-. l\ere is no art' 
in the wo^ld so rich in terms as poetry 
— a whole dictionary is scarce able lo 
contain them ; for there is hardly a 
pond, a sheep-walk, or a gravel-pit, in 
till Greece, but the ancient name of it 
is become a term of art in poetry. 

Illustrate this passage ffom the his¬ 
tory of contemporary writers; apply 
the Italian iluef to Byron’s conduct to 
WordsiVorib, and shew tJie author of 
Lrtlia liookh to be the Smallest poet 
in- England. 

L. Dryden, in Mac Flecnoe^ says: 

** Choose for thy command 
Some peaceful province in Acrostic land; 
Ihere muy'st thou wings display, and 
altars raise, 

And torture one poor word a thousand 
ways.” 

Wluit light does Addison throw upon 
this country, in the fifty-eighth No. 
of tlie Spectator? Name the principal 
persons distinguished for their attach¬ 
ment to this Uuid, in chronologicfil 
order; and fix the exact distance from 
the Greenwich Observatory of the 
island of winch Siuclio was appointed 
governor. 

M. Com|>are t!ie Letter-droppers of 
antiquity (Lipo-grammatists) wifli the 
Twopenny-postmen.' 

N. What was J-uvenal’s opinion of 
turtle-soup, as collected from the fol- 
owing verses ? 

" Nemo intur curas ct seria duxit ha- 
hcml^m 

Qualis, in weani fluctu, nataret.’ 

(Jive Sir ('laudius Hunter’s note on 
the passage, and compare Juvenals 
Art of Cookery with Ude’s. 

(). Chccro, in one of his mostcelf- 
braled OmdotiSy has the phrase ** Ne 
quid DETRi MEN IT m~publica capereti** 
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explain the allusion, and shew the refer¬ 
ence to the DExniMENT required of the 
students of Trinity. In which case do 
you consider the word most properly 
applied ; in that of Catiline, or a se¬ 
nior soph ? Investigate and obviate the 
objection which has been made against 
paying 2/. 10s. for injuring notlting. 
Have you any idea as to the objects 
to whicli these Detriments are devoted? 

P. Illustrate chapel-fines from the 
Roman tributes, and give an account of 
t!»e Publicans: what word in Scripture 
do we find ofien combined with the 
latter class ? Need it be thus restricted ? 
Enter fully into the subject, and prove 
tITfe aid afforded to the cause of piety 
by the mulct of a penny per morning. 

Q. Who w:as the last indi\idual who 
smoked a cigar in Trimty Anti-Chapel ? 
Did any intervention take place on 
that occasion ? if, so, was it more 
effective than Lord Palmerston’s ? 

R. Trace the sudden appearance of 
the Scarlet Fever in the New Court of 
Trinity during the present term to the 
red coat of a member of the college; 
what circumstances ensued thereupon; 
and say whether any doors changed 
colour ftpon the occasion. 

6*. In the bottom of the sea that 
washes the Cyclades the common 
sponge abounds; mention whether 
sponge-cakes are found in the same 
places, and what nets are employed 
for the service. 

T, Explain the partiality of the Es¬ 
quimaux to ifcs, distinguishing between 
water and cream, and comparing them 
with Gunter’s. 

17. ‘Enumerate the benefits of blind¬ 
ness, shewing its beneficial influence 
on tlie intellect from the Paradise Lost. 
A certain member of the University of 
Cambridge, celebrated for Greek and 
eccentricity, stumbled upon a muffin- 
man. Don’t you see I’m blind ?” 
exclaimed the angry peripatetic. ‘‘ How 
should I,’' replied the Fellow, “ when 
I’m blind too?” To what Walker 
does this anecdote relate? 

V, Mr. Wordsworth has recently dis¬ 
covered at Athens, N.W. of the Pnyx, 
the following inscription,engraved upon 
a rock: ’HIEPON AiiMomis 

— Sacred to the popular Nvmpiis. 
Who are the most popular nymphs of 
the present day? Explain the Nymph- 
arum Domus of Virgil, and identify it 
with Almack’s. 

To what rhetorical figure do the 


following specimens belong? — 1 . ** I 
called on our friend yesterday at his 
lodgings, and there I found him sitting 
all round a table by himself.” 2. 
Louis IHV. was rallying one of his 
courtiers upon his increasing corpu¬ 
lence; the Due d’Aumont, also a very 
large ^i^person, stood by and laughed^ 
“Ah, sir I” replied the courtier, “ what 
would your majesty have me do ? I 
have already walked round the Due 
d’Aumont three times this morning.” 

3. “ I will give you my head,” ex¬ 
claimed a person to Montesquieu, “ if 
every word of the story I have related 
be not true.” “ I accept your offer,” 
said the president; “ presents of small 
value strengthen the bonds of friend¬ 
ship, and should never be refused.” 

4. Dangeau, a French author, ob¬ 
served, in allusion to the perils of the 
Revolution, “ Well, come what will, 
I have two hundred verbs, well con¬ 
jugated, in my escrutoire.” 5. Dr. 
Adams, while talking to Johnson 
about liis Dictionaty, observed, in 
allusion to the period of three years, 
in which he declared he could com¬ 
plete it, that the French Academy, 
consisting of forty members, had de¬ 
voted forty years to the compilation 
of their Dktiojiart/, “ Sir,” said 
Johnson, “ this is the proportion: 
forty times forty is sixteen liundred; 
as three to sixteen hundred, so is the 
proportion of an Englishman to a 
Frenchman.” 

A'^ory truly yours, 

St, John*s, July 2. T, G, 

P.S.—In concluding this subject, I 
take the opportunity of adding tiie 
titles of the two 1 Publications which 
have been mentioned and quoted in 
my letters; and I would hint to Mr. 
Slatter the propriety of offering Mr. 
Fraser 100/. for the use of tliese letters, 
to bind up with the \^o^ks alluded to. 
I name the small sum of 100/. in 
compliance with the general reduction 
which has taken place in all aitides 
of value. Here are the titles:— A 
New Arty teaching how to he Plucked; 
being a Treatise after the fashion of 
Aristotle, Writ for the use of Students 
in the Universities, by Scriblerus RedU 
vivas. Third edition. Oxford, 1835. 
V^incent. And, Pluck Examination 
Papers for Candidates at Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1836. By the same 
Author. Oxford, published by Slatter. 
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THE FOREIGN GRAVE. 

They buried Uiee a thousand miles 

From home and friends, beside the shore ; 
And tliey who«)oumed resumed their smiles 
Before we heard thou wert no more. 
Divided in our lives—in death 

Our graves, perchance, shall distant be; 
But while this bosom heaves with breath 
ril sigh with fond regret for thee! 

On many a bright and busy day 
Tve turned from life and light away, 

And to the woods’ recesses deep 
I’ve borne my heavy heart to weep. 

The song, the gambol, and tiie jest 
Befit ll»e young and idle breast; 

But mine, at times, is not so free, 

And I retire to weep for thee! 

How oft with envy have I seen 
The birds on wings distended race! 

No more sliould oceans intervene 
Betwixt me and thy dwelling-place. 

Could I, on pillions swift and strong, 

Speed merrily as they along, 

Tlie barque 1 soon would leave behind, 
Outstrip the passage of the wind. 

And, eie tlie storm had gathered might, 
Within thy chamber close my flight!” 

Alas ! that dream is past—a grave 
Is all which lures me o’er the wave,— 

A simple grave, with stone that tells 
Whose form beneath it darkly dwells. 
Perchance some wild flowers cultured round 
Warn stranger feet ’tis Iioly ground ; 

But least they think who thitlier stray 
Whose heart beats for thee far away ! 

Three years and more have passed—a s[)ace 
Enougli to lieal each lighter ill; 

But in my feelings is a place 
No other after thee cun fill. 

Who can at morn my steps attend, 

Who can at eve with social glee 
Approve iiimself the trusty friend, 

Or boon associate, like thee ? 

Where can I seek the spotless truth, 

The wit, and worth in thee I found ? 

Far off, where beauty, valour, youth, 

Lie mouldering in foreign ground — 

Far off, beneath a tropic sky — 

Far off, beyond the rolling sea, ^ 

Wliere winds and waves symphonious sigh 
A melancholy dirge for thee! 

Rest, weary spirit, tears are shed, 

And prayers arid wishes breailied in vain ; 
But time’s last throl^ifiliaU wake the dead, 
And we may live to meet again 1 
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There are some tragedies of real life 
which are infallibly read with extreme 
interest. Tlieit effect is intense for a 
short time ; at all events, like that of a 
Cock Lane ghost, or a Wliig reform- 
bill. A good, respectable murder, like 
that of Weave, performed by Tliurtell, 
is sure “ to take though the circum¬ 
stances were, no doubt, improved in 
that instance by his happening to be 
the son of a rich alderman. Such 
events are a harvest for a certain order 
of gentlemen of the press. Kvery one 
who can produce a new version of the 
story, with only a few additional parti¬ 
culars, or even embellishments, from 
liis own imagination, if he comes out 
with sufficient rapidity before another 
murder superannuates him, will, doubt¬ 
less, meet with both applause and 
profit. 

The very scene of the domestic tra¬ 
gedy becomes classic ground. The 
commonest of all common things — llie 
king's highway—to the spot becomes 
interesting, //ere, at tins identical 
butcher's stall, did the alderimirrs son 
purchase the far-famed delicacies of 
the supper-table; at yonder pothouse 
be actually procured a pad of water 
for his hoi-se; at tlie tenth mile-stone is 
a toll-bar, where he was recognised by 
the bar-keeper, who observ-ed, lliat “ it 
Was a fine night;*' two miles further on 
is a public-house, denominated the 
“ Pig in a Cage,’* where he drank 
brandy and water; and so on, till we 
arrive at the magic circle—the grand 
scene of action—the real field of Mara¬ 
thon—the profoundly interesting terri¬ 
tory, M'here every turn of the gaiden- 
walk round the cottage, every branch of 
the trees, every ripple on the surface of 
the never-to-be-forgotten pond^ excites 
the most intense emotions. You are 
overpowered by the workings of your 
own reflective intellect, by your vivid 
conceptions of the arising from the 
actual presence of tins romantic scenery; 
and, after having lingered in every 
chamber of the cottage, and surveyed 
its contents with more excitement than 
would be produced by the contempla¬ 
tion of a king's palace, you endeavour 
to fix on some article which you may 
purloin as a r^lic, arid, if nothing else 
will do, you cut a lappet out of the 
window-curtain; or bear.away in tri¬ 
umph a twig from the identical tree 


that droops over the water wherein the 
body of the “ unfortunate gentleman" 
was discovered. 

Now all this places the public at 
large, or the large public,” in rather an 
awkward predicament; yet, it must be 
allowed, 1 have said notfiing which is 
not strictly true. The impressions de¬ 
rived from a murder, its history, or 
scene of action, one would suppose 
must be so disgusting, painful, and re¬ 
pulsive, that no one would wish to 
dwell on the subject whose tastes and 
habits are not as depraved as those of 
the condemned cnminal, if not more so. 
Be this as it may,the crowd ofsjiectators 
at an execution is not made up merely 
of the illiterate and swinish multitude, 
though these, of comse, predominate, 
blit, as is well known, people of all 
professions, classes, and lanks, may he 
found there. Whether tliey are all de¬ 
praved, is a question 1 leave to tlic 
philanthiopist and misantlirope to argue 
and settle as they best can. It is 
enough for my present purpose to 
remark, that im]iressions, which one 
niiuht suppose absolutely painful and 
rejnilsive, arc, notwithstanding, very 
acceptable to a great mass of mankind. 
But 1 did not intend to stop at this 
tritis7rt, as 1 have strong reu'^ons for be¬ 
lieving that a respectable murderer is 
always regarded with a very great 
share of esteem, sympathy, and even 
aflcction ! In Newgate, at all events, 
he is certain of being looked iij) to as 
an eminent character; and, as “ long 
as he conducts himself like a gemman, 
shall ^ave wlintsomdever a gemman 
ought to *ave.” On a little reflection, 
therefore, he ought to feel as happy as 
a king,— for he plays a distinguished 
part williin a limited spliere, and for a 
short time only. What more can be 
said of the greatest hero 1 Besides, 
heroes are often exposed to hard knocks, 
and much op])osilion, in tlie world; 
but the condemned murderer is treated 
with invariable kindness and courtesy, 
especially by a certain class of saints 
and psalm-singers, who are, of course, 
vastly good people. From them he 
receives persevering visits of con¬ 
dolence ; and if, to strengthen his de¬ 
votions, he expTes.ses a wisli to live on 
ihrtle, venison, and champagne, pro¬ 
bably the menus will be charitably 
supplied for that purpose. It is quite 
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obvious that the expense falls within 
certain limits, and that lie cannot re- 
uire it long; whereas, in the case of 
ivers other gentlemen, who are also in 
great need of consolation and assist¬ 
ance, and would also prefer good liv¬ 
ing, we cannot possibly ascertain how 
much turbot and cliampagne they might 
live to consume. If charitably as¬ 
sisted, they may finish in five days, or 
go on for fifty years,—a result which, 
to their benevolent friends, would be 
rather formidable. But it is not by , 
psalm-singing parsons, or Charing 
Cross preachers, alone, that he is vi¬ 
sited. Examples have occurred among 
the fair sex, even of young and beauti¬ 
ful devotees, who have visited liie mur¬ 
derer in his cell, and spent hours in 
conference with him on the mysteries 
of religion, and his prospects of pardon 
and happiness in eternity. 

But, iiotwitlistanding all this, the 
wise public appears marvellously in¬ 
consistent,—for there is anotlicr species 
of tragedy in real life of which the 
contemplation should be quite as pain¬ 
ful and repulsive, and to whicli, ne- 
verlheless, the said public attach com- 
aratively no interest whatever. Here 
allude in particular to a class of mur¬ 
ders which are performed gradually, 
and with great refinements of inge¬ 
nuity ; moreover, where the murderer, 
though every one may witness what he 
has done, is yet so clever that he keeps 
the law of the land on his own side, 
and can shrug his shoulders and say,— 
Ton honour, it was all amistake, and 
you cannot possibly blame me.'* Now 
one would suppose that the protracted 
sufferings of a victim would afford as 
interesting a subject for reflection as 
the mere act of butchery in scooping a 
man's brains out with the barrel end of 
a pistol.* Nor should your slow but 
sure performer be denied his share of 
notoriety and admiration. But the 

world thinks otherwise; and he goes 
on quietly and obscurely, visited with 
neillier praise nor blame. For this 

glaring inconsistency in public opinion, 
perhaps, there are man^ good reasons; 
and, if 1 might venture a conjecture, 

I should say that, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, there is a total want of dighitt/ 
about the class of to 

which I allude, and by this i»eaftt the 
painful effect is quite diluted»and neu¬ 
tralised. Pity, we all know, is illiei 


to contempt. Your victim who screams 
for half an hour amid burning faggots 
is, no doubt, very respectable; but not 
so the individual who slowly pines 
away for a»month or six weeks. Such 
people are too much» like ordinary 
invalids; besides, they are almost inva¬ 
riably poor, and wear always a sneak¬ 
ing, humiliated aspect. Your con¬ 
tempt for them is unavoidably so com¬ 
plete, that it overpowers every other 
feeling. Then, with regard to the 
hero of the piece, the very perfection of 
his art, on which he prides himself, 
and by which he secures his own per¬ 
sonal safety, cuts ofl' all chance of 
compelling juibhc attention. Some 
oddly constituted minds may, indeed, 
be impressed with tlie nation that he 
deserves the gallows yet more than 
such men as 'jjjhurlell. But of what 
consequence is this to tragic effect? 
What pretensions can he have as a 
hero, compared with the man who 
boldly and unflinchingly puts iiiinself 
within range of the liangman's lialter, 
and, after iiaving gratified you with t!ie 
performance of an excellent and bloody 
murder, also gives you an opportunity 
of witnessing the very interesting spec¬ 
tacle of an execution? 

“ Truths* says Byron, is ofteyi 
stranger than fiction and, notwith¬ 
standing the objections just now started, 
I have occasionally entered into iny 
common place-book memoranda of 
some of those obscure and undignified 
murders which, though I despair of 
rendering them very acceptable in 
public estimation, are yet too good in 
their way to be pass^ over in utter 
silence. But let it be confessed, 1 
have myself no skill in authorship, 
thougli amply accustomed to the use of 
pen and ink in my profession of an ac¬ 
countant, an employment wliich has 
brought me into frequent contact with 
that class of victims who are not, like 
Weare, put to death because they are 
rich, but because they are obviously 
poor; and in this country, where po¬ 
verty or debt is looked on as the 
greatest of crimes, may \x)ssibly be set 
down as fair game—which, by the way, 
is another i\^'gumentda cUfence of the 
public apathy on such OCCt^iuns. 

Tlie first narrative in Hiy collection 
boasts for its^b^^'once highlyrespeet- 
■able atton^y Gray’s Iwii 
Mr. Martbaduke 1 


Vide trial pf J. Thurteil. 
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respectable,— because, after the lapse 
of about fifteen years, I am unable to 
say what has become of him. Having 
myself retiied from the world to vege¬ 
tate on a narrow income, in4lie county 
of Kent, I have not for a long time 
been in his quarter of the town; but lie 
lived formerly, and perhaps lives now, 
at a large handsome house in Queen’s 
ifquare, Bloomsbury, witli very dingy 
windows, but winch internaily ex¬ 
hibited massive though plain furniture, 
and, on llie whole, wore an aspect indi¬ 
cating the owner’s wealth and pro¬ 
sperity. IMoreover, Mr. Diggles was a 
stout, portly man, in whose counte¬ 
nance Lavater would peihaps have 
found somewhat to commend,— for it 
generally betokened much calmness 
and decision of chaiacter, wiili an im¬ 
perturbable effrontery, which ])asses ex¬ 
ceedingly well in this world for praise¬ 
worthy self-possession and conscious 
independence. To tliose who were ac¬ 
quainted with die habits and principles 
of this worthy, it uas no great wonder 
that he should for the most part retain 
a decided calm expression of features ; 
for he completely escaped all that men¬ 
tal bother and turmoil by which some 
people suffer who are liable io jarring 
impulses, who have diveis objects of 
ambition, and are jilagued with (jualms 
of conscience. Now, Mr. Mannaduke 
Diggles had only one object of eager 
and affectionate solicitude; he had only 
one pursuit; lie thought of nothing 
else in the universe but how to obtain 
money, and was not in the least scru¬ 
pulous about the means of acquiring it, 
provided he merely avoided being 
“ struck off the rolls,” or hanged, or 
transported. No one, therefore, could 
be more exemplary in this life for unity 
of purpose. As for keeping money 
when he once got it, that required no 
thoKght; he could tiust m that respect 
to his own instinctive propensities ; 
and those who determined to extract 
argent from his coffers must indeed arm 
themselves for a desperate encounter. 

But, as various wise men have ob¬ 
served, appearances are not to be 
trusted; and, at the period of my ac¬ 
quaintance with him, Diggles was by 
no means so independent as be looked 
and assumed to be. Trusting to his 
own gre^t taients, Vspecious manners, 
and peimadty of'purpose'/.he had 'at 
the outset started on too great a scale; 
and, having gradually demands 

on him for his large house and hand¬ 


some furniture, he had nothing left. 
Yet Diggles was too much of a hero to 
give in. He well knew that the only 
way for a poor man to subsist in the 
world of London is by concealing his 
real circumstances. There is, indeed, 
another expedient — that of pleading 
poverty, and living on compassion, 
which, by tfiosc who do not mind the 
indelible disgrace, may possibly suc¬ 
ceed for one year, or thereabouts, but 
no genius on earth can protract the 
. system longer. Benevolence and cha¬ 
rily are virtues of rare occurrence, 
which work exceedingly well on a sud¬ 
den impulse, and for a short jieriod, 
but are very easily tired out. Diggles 
might almost have desponded at tiic 
predicament in winch he was placed ; 
but, on the contrary, he lay calmly m 
wait for opporlunities of gain, not de¬ 
spising even the smallest fractional 
prolils; and, as if Fortune especially 
favoured him, opportunities always 
occurred iti one shape or another, 
tliougli not to such an extent as he 
could liave wished. 

\Vith his own household, indeed, 
there could be no di-^guise; but (clerks 
excluded) tlie establishment consisted 
of only one hideous old woman, and a 
starved foot-boy. Thep w'ere but loo 
well aware that in the large and care¬ 
fully locked wine-cellar the bums were 
empty, and that the handsome ma¬ 
hogany dinine-tabU;, with Us inviting 
satellites of well-stufled morocco cliairs, 
w'as never used,— for Mr. Diggles did 
not dine at home. Moreover, the 
clerks grumbled that, although there 
cartamly was “ business in the office,” 
yet it did not always pap^ and pay¬ 
ment they absolutely must have. In¬ 
deed, their employer was quite aware 
of tins, remembering the time when he 
was himself a clerk, and when he 
would have found it extremely difficult 
to get credit for a dinner. Whither he 
himself went to enjoy the pleasures of 
the festive board no mortal ever dis¬ 
covered. I have some reason to be- 
believe that he had a favourite haunt 
in the Borough, near tlie King’s Bench 
Prison, where a delicately dressed dish 
a la mode Vran^aise was always ready 
for him, and where such luxury cost 
him, about sixpence per day. From 
this quiel retirement, having a small 
parlour to himself, he could hear, or 
fancy, lliat over the neighbouring lugh 
walls he heard the groans of his suffer¬ 
ing victims. 
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Let me not be misunderstood in lliis 
last expression, Mr. Diggle certainly 
was a respectable practitioner. He 
Jiad been known to act very generously 
on various occasions, when it hap¬ 
pened that the said generosity did not 
subject liim to any pecuniary ; 
but to humanity and perseverance he 
laid no particular claims. If he had 
any fault, it was only that of over-zeal 
for the interests of such creditors as 
employed him for the recovery of 
debts : in such cases he became always 
a decided partisan ; and if the creditor 
was outrageous, he made it a point to 
appear even more so. According to his 
reiterated opinions, those who were not 
perfectly sure that lliey could pay their 
debts with the most rigid punctuality, 
should never contract any ; and people 
who had unfortunately acted in appa¬ 
rent contempt of tins rule deserved no 
mercy. Tliis led occasionally to a 
mode of procedure which seemed rather 
harsh,— in a word, it was sharp prac¬ 
tice; but all the world admitted that 
the f?f‘incipli‘s on which he acte<l w’ere 
undeniably correct; or, if he had not all 
the world, he liad, of course, a respect¬ 
able majority in his favour. 

But such eminent men are liable to 
be called on for their professional ser¬ 
vices by clients of the most opposite 
possible descri])tions. As often as 
they can, they, of course, promote the 
views of the rich in grinding the poor; 
but it is also their duty to assist the 
poor in warding off attacks from the 
comparatively rich ; and in this latter 
capacity Mr, Higgles happened to be 
employed, in the year 1823, bya highly 
respectable wine-merchant, named 
Colonel O’llaiilon. 

To the ear of an independent country 
gentleman it may sound odd that the 
lilies of wine-merchant and colonel 
should go together; but m London, 
where titles of all grades, up to the 
rank of a British peer, may now be 
found in possession of ci-devant (or 
perhaps actual) soap and sugar boilers, 
biscuit-bakers, slop-sellers, general 
agents, bill-brokers, and bankers, it 
will not appear extraordinary. It is 
impossible, certainly, to draw the pay 
of a British officer, and the same 
time to be by habit and >Tepute a 
trader; and so thoroughly'conscious, 
was OTianloii of his degraded state, 
as he sometimes called it (though he 
would not for an instant have borne 
with such an epithet, if even dreamed o/‘ 


by another), that he no longer used on 
his cards the title, colonel, but called 
himself Mr. O’Hanlon. During the 
war he had rapidly and signally dis¬ 
tinguished Jiimself; but, like many 
others, was unable to tiyn his valour 
to what is called “ good account" in 
the world. He received two honorary 
medals, and was made a companion, 
not a knight of tlie Bath; but the honour 
of knighthood might well be dispensed 
with,—for, being a younger son from a 
collateral branch of an old family, he 
*had no private fortune wherewith to 
support such rank. Whether the 
O’llanlons were descendants ofkings, 
being profoundly ignorant of such mat¬ 
ters, 1 know not; however, they had 
considerable landed property, yielding 
an income which, equaWy divided, 
ought to have sufficed for all; but of 
course it was in the possession of an 
elder brother, who had so loaded it 
with mortgages, that at last there was 
nothing hut the mere name of an estate 
left for liimsclf, not to speak of junior 
branches and dependants. This is so 
customary, that it was hardly worth 
mentioning — an Irish estate and a 
mortgaged one being neaily synony¬ 
mous. But if high spirits, high health, 
obstinacy, pride, and hauteur^ could 
form an equivalent for lost riches, in 
such qualities not one of the family 
appeared deficient; on the contrary, 
these characteristics seemed to increase 
rather than diminish with their falling 
fortunes. Tlicy had some connexions 
in Spain and Portugal; and OTlanlon, 
though a Protestant, had married at 
lasbon an accomplished young Ca¬ 
tholic lady, who perfectly understood 
llie English language, being the orphan 
daugliter of a British officer, who had 
connected himself with a Portuguese 
family of high rank. Their marriage 
(O’ilanlon’s, I mean) was a rash one 
on both sides, but it was no blind bar¬ 
gain. Each party knew that the other 
was poor, and that they ran a risk of 
encountering some hard gales in the 
voyage of life. 

To do O’llanlon justice, when he 
married Ignatia Morris, he was im¬ 
pressed with the belief that he would 
receive lhroi%h ilie hands of his cousin- 
german a certain portion of the family 
fortune, wiSch, however, never ar¬ 
rived. 'vltbe sum was expected, and 
was jbsHy due, but by some means or 
another it ertfiMfed under the manage¬ 
ment of iho’- cousin j and in 1819 ^ 
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O’Hanlon found himself established at 
London as a ** family man,” and with¬ 
out any other means of subsistence but 
his half-pay, while his agent’s account 
was already overdriiwn. He, indeed, 
moved in the first circles of society, 
who would have shut him out for ever 
had it been known that he laboured 
under any pecuniary difficulties, though 
this might easily have been surmised, 
—for at the United Service Club even 
his yearly subscription was in arrear. 
All hope of lucmtive employment in 
his profession seemed at an end. In 
process of time, by retaining liis com¬ 
mission, he must, indeed, become a 
general; but, meanwhile, how could 
he provide adequately for wife and 
children? In an evil hour he allowed 
himself to be persuaded by an officious 
friend that it was belter to sell outy 
and, on the strength of his connexions, 
and intimate acquaintance with Spain 
and Portugal, to embark in the wine- 
trade ! From the very moment that 
this step was resolved upon, ihcre ap¬ 
peared a change in 0*Ilanlon*s de¬ 
meanour. There was a certain irrita¬ 
bility in bis manner, an unwonted and 
uncalled-for jealousy of his own im¬ 
portance and i-ank, as if his character 
had been liable to attacks which cer¬ 
tainly had no existence but in his own 
imagination. In truth, he regretted 
the measures which had been adopted 
almost as soon as tliey were accom¬ 
plished ; but the deed was irrevocable, 
and he must make the best of his 
bargain. 

Like our friend Digglcs in one re¬ 
spect, though not in any other, O’llan- 
lon started on a grand scale. IIis 
cellars were of great extent, and his 
adjoining house would have been well 
suited for an old-established merchant 
worth 5000/, per annum. The small 
capital which he had to embark was 
soon exhausted ; but, at the same time, 
orders came showering in from all 
quarters, and he had unlimited credit: 
so that, as the wine which he had pur¬ 
chased went out without being paid 
for, he could replace it by a new stock 
from his friends in the city, who did 
not call on him for immediate cash. 
‘‘ His acceptance, payatfie that day 
twdvemonths, would be quite satis¬ 
factory to them.” 

For any reader who knows the 
world, it is quite needless to dwell on 
this part of our story; be will com¬ 
prehend in a moment that O’Hanlon’s 


prospects of advantage must soon change 
into cerUnn involvement and ruin. 
The truth is, that in order to succeed 
in commercial pursuits an apprentice¬ 
ship must be served — a process of 
education must be undergone; and 
0*yanlon was quite as unfit for his 
present vocation as a city stock-broker, 
taken stiaight from his ledger, would 
be for the command of an army. 
Within about two years, he fell into 
such difficulties that bis temper was? 
soured, liis peace of mind entirely 
broken, and he lived in a continued 
worrp; embittered, rather than les¬ 
sened, by the conviction that he was 
unjustly persecuted; that the debts 
due to him would more than suffice 
to meet existing claims; and tiiat he 
liad slill an ample stock in trade to 
dispose of. But his aristocratic cus- 
tomeis (including various members of 
the club) did not pay; he was utterly 
unacquainted with the artifices requi¬ 
site to extort money from reckless or 
obstinate debtors, and, being unpre¬ 
pared for sucii a dilemma, could not 
extricate himself. His own creditors 
became pressing; there was constant 
uproar at the door of his house; the 
knocker perpetually reiterated its alarm 
in all possible modifications, till at last 
he nailed it up. Moreover, he muffled 
the bell. But such precautions were 
of no avail; his assailants lienceforth 
attacked the door itself, which they 
tliumped with ponderous weapons, 
blowing cat-calls by way of intermezzo. 
In order to procure some interval of 
quiet for his family, O’llanlon bor¬ 
rowed money from his city friends, 
and others; to whom, in several in¬ 
stances, he was obliged to pledge his 
solemn word of honour, that within a 
certain lime the money should be re¬ 
paid, These expedients succeeded 
admirably well for a short interval, and 
quiet was restored; but after the lapse 
of two or three months the attacks 
were renewed with increased vehe¬ 
mence, precisely as on a troubled ocean 
wave succeeds to wave. O’llanlon 
could launch out admirably in specu¬ 
lation, but he had neitiier pecuniary 
capital to fall back upon, and enable 
him to wait the chances, nor the capital 
resource of a patient temper, which is 
sometimes proof, like the armour of a 
rhinoceros, against annoyances. At 
last, a more formidable set of creditors 
became clamorous: the very indivi¬ 
duals from whom he had borrowed 
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moneff on parole of honour, came on 
the field, and tf^se he did contrive to 
pay, whilst others remained unsatisfied. 
To the latter class, also^ he adminis¬ 
tered a portion of their demands; 
which only added fuel to the fire of 
their resentment, and gave lliem means 
to set the machinery of the law in mo¬ 
tion, Without any immediate expense. 
On several occasions, O'Hanlon com¬ 
pletely lost temper, and desired them 
to go to the devil. They did not 
exactly do this; but each man, after 
such admonition, did the next best 
thing, wliich was to go to an attorney, 
and, consequently, O’Hanlon was one 
morning arrested for a small sum, 
which he could easily have paid : but 
although the wise law of ILngland 
would by no means allow him to do 
this, it, of course, allowed him to re¬ 
main for a wliole week at the private 
mansion of a distinguished legal ofu 
cianty where jiis inevitable expense 
was greater than* the original debt. 
Thence be removed, for economy’s 
sake, to the King’s Bench, loaded with 
the various processes which other 
ci-devant friends had issued against 
liim, instead of going quietly to the 
devil. 

Englishmen are vastly proud of their 
laws, especially the doctrines of Magna 
Charta: — “ No man shall be taken 
from his home, or otherwise injured, 
except by the judgment of his peers 
or the law of the land;^’ such law, in 
regard to debtors, being, “ that their 
bodies sliould be free, so lliat they 
might serve the king in his wars, and 
protect their families.” But in our 
enlightened age, the mere allegation of 
a debt, without one shadow of colla¬ 
teral evidence or proof, is quite enough. 
2%crc sits the culprit in his dungeon, 
without having l^en honoui-ed with 
examination or trial before any court; 
and nothing but money, or its equiva¬ 
lent in the personal bonds of wealthy 
men, can relieve him. 

Under these trying circumstances, 
O’Haulon, who had accidentally met 
with Biggies, and knew him as a well- 
reputed attorney, applied for his pro¬ 
fessional assistance. But O’llanlon 
had not the resources usually em¬ 
ployed by people when bereft of li¬ 
berty, for, in his capacity of merchant, 
it was indispensably requisite that he 
should still endeavour to pres^ve cre¬ 
dit, and conceal the misfortunes that 
had befallen him from those veiy indi¬ 


viduals whom alone he could have 
called on for temporary assistance. 

At this period, his wife’s character 
seemed for the first time to be deve¬ 
loped. She .had before ventured to 
express her discontent with their ex¬ 
pensive mode of life, and her wish for 
retirement and economy. She had 
also used a wife’s privilege to censure 
or dejirecate those outbreaks of temper 
in whicii O’llanlon was too apt to in¬ 
dulge, when provoked by his creditors. 
J3ut now, when he had become a pri¬ 
soner, her whole feelings seemed to 
have undergone a change, and her 
conduct evinced a degree of firmness, 
decision of purpose, and self-posses¬ 
sion, winch could little have been ex¬ 
pected from one usually so retiring 
and gentle. She insisted *that com¬ 
mercial involvements, as long as life 
and health remained, ought not to 
produce indigence or despair; that 
quiet industry, perseveringiy continued, 
would always tell in the world ; and 
that she could herself earn, by her 
own labour, as much as would main¬ 
tain her husband and family. She 
was, of course, obliged to include 
O’Hanlon as dependent on her efforts; 
for the dead in the tomb cannot be 
more useless or helpless than a pri¬ 
soner; and the latter requires food, 
which is not customary with the dead. 
Accordingly, she put together, into a 
liandsome portfolio, a selection from 
the best of her own drawings in water¬ 
colours, and, attired in a fashionable 
morning costume, stepped into a coach, 
and bad recourse to an eminent dealer 
in such wares; to whom she offered 
them as tlie production of a young 
person of her acquaintance, who, under 
peculiar circumstances, was desirous 
to obtain their pecuniary value. If, 
for once in her life, Ignatia departed 
from the absolute truth, might not the 
fault, like Uncle Toby’s oath at the 
bedside of Le Fevre, be blotted out in 
the record against her ? Be this as it 
may, she managed admirably well. 
The shopkeeper, from whom she had 
often made purchases, actually believed 
that he was obliging a rich, or, at all 
events, independent customer; and, 
conU'ary to his usual practice, he there¬ 
fore paid for the. drawings most liber¬ 
ally. Ignatia thought that she had 
discovered an inexhaustible mine of 
wealth, and with great exhilaration 
drove on to the borough, and presented 
her newly acquired treasure to O’Han* 
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Ion; who, roused from apathy by his 
wife's generous efforts and unhappy 
situation, covered his usually stern 
features with both hands, to conceal 
his emotion, and for some time could 
not reply. At last, he begged that she 
would take good care of the money 
thus nobly earned by her own inde¬ 
pendent exertions, and exhorted her to 
continued fortitude and patience in her 
lonely and deserted state; promising 
that, with the aid of his active and 
intelligent attorney, Mr. Diggles, he 
would soon arrange and conquer the 
difficulties that had “ brought him to 
this pass.*^ 

Mr. Diggles was,indeed, at this time, 
vastly accommodating and assiduous. 
There was only one especial condition 
which he stickled for, as the indispens¬ 
able basis of his exertions; namely, 
that he must have an entire and un¬ 
reserved statement ofhis client's affairs: 
without which, as he observed, he 
would only work in the dark, and might 
do more harm than good. OTIanlon 
did not, at first, admire this proposi¬ 
tion. However, on reflection, he ac¬ 
quiesced in the idea that he must ei¬ 
ther have entire confidence in his 
agent, or none; consequently drew up 
an abstract, the contents of which he 
would rather have concealed, not only 
from all the world, but even from him¬ 
self : for, by the difficulties of the last 
six months, be had been led into trans¬ 
actions which placed him far too 
much in the power of soi-disant friends, 
who, if they chose to take all the ad¬ 
vantages which the law could affbrd 
them, might effect his utter demolition. 
The watchwords of Diggles at this 
period, liowever, were, “ jEw avant! 
courage r and after a few sittings, 
which he always contrived should take 
place in tlie evening, over a bottle of 
his client's best wine, the attorney, 
indeed, possessed himself of such tho¬ 
rough knowledge and understanding 
of the case as the said client himself 
could by no means pretend to. OTIan¬ 
lon, after these conferences, awoke 
every morning with an aching head 
and a still more aching heart, wonder¬ 
ing when the result of (hese minute 
investigations was to take place in the 
shape of bis promised emancipation. 

Mr. Diggles's real views oi the sub¬ 
ject were, indeed, extremely different 
from those oflus dient. He perceived, 
clearly enough, that if OTIanlon were 
rcst<)red to liberty and the so-stylcd 


management ofhis affairs, equal diffi¬ 
culties would occur within a single 
month, or, perhaps, a single week; 
whilst to himself (Diggles), doubtless, 
a great deal of trouble, but not a frac¬ 
tion of pecuniary profit, would accrue. 
In that respect, he had already drawn 
all the benefit that was practicable; 
having, for the first lime since he re¬ 
sided in Queen Square, given an order 
for wine, and received into his before 
empty cellar twelve dozens ofhis client's 
very best port and madeira. The lat¬ 
ter, he observed, was a wine unjustly 
neglected : when good, it had a soft¬ 
ness and richness of body, with a pre¬ 
eminence of flavour, which could not 
be found even in the best sherryBut 
though, by protecting and assisting 
O’lianlon, he felt convinced that he 
would never add to his already secure 
acquisition of twelve dozens of wme, 
he conceived, from the statements laid 
before him, that, secretly taking 
part with certain creditors, in oppo¬ 
sition to his client, and, in case of 
bankruptcy, being employed as soli¬ 
citor for private assignees, he might 
become a gainer to a very considerable 
amount. In short, if to extricate his 
client were not a profitable employ¬ 
ment, the fairest prospects of pecuniary 
advantage were held out by another 
plan—that of conducting him to ruin. 

This idea, however, could not have 
arisen, and the plan could not have 
ripened, had it not been for OTIanlon's 
imprudent and complicated transactions 
with the eminent house of Vigilant and 
Co., general merchants, in America 
Square. These gentlemen had been 
his particular friends, and, since the 
very commencement ofhis difficulties, 
had been willing to assist him, but 
never except on certain conditions ; by 
which, though the then existing usury 
laws were completely evaded, yet they 
always secured inordinate profits. I 
do not consider it requisite to go into 
any teclinical detail of the questions at 
issue, each parly complaining of pro¬ 
mises unfumlled, accounts imperfectly 
rendered, and heavy claims yet to be 
adjusted. If V’'igilant’s assertions were 
to be credited, the greater part of 
O'llanlon's estate would, on a divi¬ 
sion, fall to their share; if, on the con¬ 
trary, his accounts were accurate, they 
Iiad been already overpaid'by certain 
piopcrty in bond, which he had long 
ago assigned to them, 

Possessed of these and various other 
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important facts, Biggies, instead of di¬ 
recting his attention exclusively to get¬ 
ting his client out of bondage, made it 
his business to discover tlie temper 
and disposition of those creditors who 
had as yet taken no hostile proceedings 
against him. For the most part, he 
found that O’llanlon’s endeavours at 
concealment had proved of no avail; 
they almost all knew of his misfortunes, 
and almost all were inclined to act in 
such a manner as would render bank¬ 
ruptcy inevitable. JJut it would liave 
been impossible for Biggies to fix on 
any other creditors of his unfortunate 
client so admirably suited for Ins pur¬ 
pose as Messrs. Vigilant and Co., who, 
with manners and address the most 
plausible and fawning, were, when 
roused on a question touching their 
own interests, as immitigable and out¬ 
rageous as tiger-cats. They complained 
bitterly to Biggies of losses and crosses 
in transactions with Ins client, express¬ 
ing, at the same time, their sympathy 
and sorrow; to all which the skilful 
diplomatist answered by shaking his 
head, and saying that Col. O’llanlon 
gave a very different account of tlie 
matter, winch, no doubt, lie would be 
able to substantiate. 

Among certain classes of people 
there is a certain kind of frec-masonry, 
or psychological magnetism, which 
abridges explanation, entirely super¬ 
sedes the necessity of previous ac¬ 
quaintance, and renders them, after a 
fashion, old friends from the com¬ 
mencement. Messrs. \'igilant were 
flourishing, and likely to continue so. 
O’JJanion wiis fallen in the world, and 
though, if assisted, lie might flounder 
about for a long time, would never 
liioroughly emerge from the slough of 
debt and difficulty. Vigilant and Co. 
perceived this clearly; Biggies per¬ 
ceived it also; and they were quite 
unanimous in one purpose — how to 
turn the bankrupt's misfortunes to the 
best account. If the great merchants 
of America Square could be allowed 
to sustain their claim against ()TIanlon 
to the full extent, this would be to them 
of no little importance; and a lucky 
thought, like a gleam of original ge¬ 
nius, started into ilie mind of Biggies, 
that he might promote their views, and 
thereby secure to himself some solid 
pelf, which he would have the pleasure 
of counting over as he sipped his fa¬ 
vourite madeira. To accomplish this 
laudable purpose, it was requisite, of 


course, that a fiat of bankruptcy should 
issue; and, further, that he should find 
means to vilify and degrade OTianlon’s 
character in such a manner that his 
evidence woflid be regarded with mis¬ 
trust, and easily overruled'in any court. 
The means by which to secure this 
latter preliminary were, indeed, unde¬ 
veloped ; however, more than a month 
had passed away since O’llanlon’s in¬ 
carceration. Within another fortnight 
be would be at the mercy of any one 
•who chose to strike a docket against 
him, and, with regard to disgrace and 
calumny, Biggies felt convinced that 
these would soon follow : nor, as events 
proved, had he been over-sanguine in 
this belief. 

The ground-work of a bargain with 
Messrs. Vigilant was admirably laid 
one evening, during a quiet, comfort¬ 
able city dinner, at a coffee-house, 
where tlie wines were supplied by 
these eminent traders, and the land¬ 
lord was considerably in their debt. 
Mr. Biggies pronounced the turtle- 
soup excellent (not mentioning that it 
was the first he had ever tasted), and 
the haunch was unquestionably su¬ 
perb; so were the wines: but of the 
latter he partook in great moderation. 
No seduction of example nor of ex¬ 
quisite flavour could get the better of 
his innate care and caution. 

“ Our demands arc large against 
O'llanlon,” said Mr. Jeremiah Vigi¬ 
lant, over the third bottle, “and we 
ought, in law, to have a preferable 
claim; but, on examination, he, no 
doubt, will give a very different colour¬ 
ing to the affair; and, in equity, the 
case might go against us.’' 

“ Suppose,” said Biggies, “ I con¬ 
trived matters so that you were ap¬ 
pointed trustees, or assignees; also, 
that your preferable claim should be 
sustained, and the whole of the wines 
to which you liavc so often referred 
came quietly into your possession; 
what would you give?” 

“ Twenty-five guineas, perhaps,” 
said Mr. Elijah Vigilant, in a lone of 
indiftcrence. 

“ I will not undertake it for less 
tlian a hundred ; and I must, besides, 
have a conditional bond.” 

“ Wliat do you say to that, Jerry? 
inquired the elder brother of the 
younger. 

“ I think,” said Mr. Jeremiah, re¬ 
plenishing his glass, “Diggles's pro¬ 
position is a fair one. Let us drink 
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success to all honest men, and devil 
take the rogues! It is an easy matter 
to draw up a private and confidential 
memorandum, by which we are bound 
to pay him one liundred pounds within 
three or six *monlhs, provided we liave 
in that interval been placed in the un¬ 
disputed possession of certain property, 
and are appointed assignees of O’llan- 
lon’s estate.” 

For the last half-hour 1 have been 
fretting at the Imgtk of uiy story, yet 
have here compressed a dialogue of ar 
hour’s duration into twenty lines! 
Strange as it may seem, a bond was 
actually drawn (for Diggles always 
carried stamps in Ins pocket), and he 
went home quite rejoiced, having a 
prophetic anticipation that circum¬ 
stances would favour lus plans, and 
thoroughly aware that, if lie kept his 
own secret, Messrs. Vigilant and Co. 
would keep theirs. But the best of 
the whole matter was, that he had now 
little or nothing to do. lie needed 
only to keep up an appearance of ac¬ 
tivity in his client^s interests, and 
beguile the time; for the mischief 
which he desiderated would move on 
of Itself, smooth and stealthy as oil ui 
its progress, however corroding in its 
effects. 

Meanwhile, distress, in its most 
appalling shapes, had fallen iqion 
(Flfanlon and his family; and, un¬ 
luckily for one disabled l)y impnson- 
raent, it was of that description which 
meets with no sympathy nor compas¬ 
sion in the world. According to ins 
ow-n principles,he, indeed, would have 
shunned exposure to compassion al- 
mo^'t as decidedly, and with as much 
abhorrence, as he would have avoided 
touching a rattlesnake. But there are 
situations in winch a man’s innate 
principles, his likings and dislikings, 
are almost as unavailing and useless as 
if he had no free will, and were merely 
passive, like a weed tossed in the 
ooean-waves. O’llanlon would have 
suffered privations, even unto famine 
and death, without one syllable of 
murmur or complaint: he would have 
]x>rne the distresses and indignities of 
a prison, like the troubbs of a cam¬ 
paign, in stoical apathy. C'ituit la 
fortune de la guerre. But the suffer¬ 
ings of others, who looked to him for 
assistance, he could not endure so 
li-anquiily; and this, on his own ac¬ 
count, was to be regretted, for ids dis¬ 
quietude did no good. A man may 


readily obtain money for tlie expenses 
of a projected voyage round the world, 
for building a Colosseum or an aerial 
ship, or for working a gold mine situ¬ 
ated in regions about as well known 
111 London as the volcanoes in the 
moon, or, in short, for any such ni- 
iional <md scientific purpose; but if he 
attempts raising the wind to save his 
wile and children from starvation, or 
to pay the doctor’s fees for attending 
them when sick of a fever, the plan 
“ will not work.*' lie will meet only 
with opposition, reproach, contempt, 
and contumely. All this O’llaiilon 
tlioroughly knew, and he therefore 
made no such attempts; besides, his 
repuguaiice to any thing like an appeal 
in forma pauperis was an insurmount¬ 
able obstacle, arid yet the situation in 
which he Imd left his family wrung 
him to the heart. 

An execution was sent into their 
house; and Ignatia’s domestics, per¬ 
ceiving that order was infringed, and 
their own comforts abridged, took, as 
a matter of couise, to drinking and 
rebellion. They either quarrelled with 
tlie liailiffs, v\hich was a great annoy¬ 
ance, or colleagucd with them in pil¬ 
fering and insolence, which was worse. 
All this iniglit have lieen endured ; but 
a favourite child became dangerously 
ill, requiring constant attendance and 
constant quiet Ui a house where there 
was no w'llhng attendant but the poor 
niotlior, and wliere quiet could not be 
insured even for a single hour. Re¬ 
spectable tradesmen (so, at least, they 
styled themselves) would come, and 
knock, and screech, and blow their 
cat-calls, for hours together, in defiance 
of the 1 o!ice ; being, as they said, de¬ 
termined not to leave the premises till 
tiioy obtaiiu'il liicir money. Thus ])er- 
secuttd, ignatia (as the greatest object 
of her immediate anibitiou) cherished 
the wish to migrate into some humble 
asylum, where the mode of life would 
be suited to her present poverty; but, 
wiiiioul money (having exhausted the 
puce of her drawings), how could this 
be accoinplislied ? iSlie was exposed 
to even more than the horrors of wi¬ 
dowhood ; for, m her lonely and help¬ 
less state, she was not looked on as 
entitled to respect, delicacy, or corn- 
pas'iion. No; her husband was within 
reach, and ought to protect her: but 
had poor Ignalia been actually in the 
hands of robbers and assassins, O'llan- 
lou was quite as unable to render as- 
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sistance ns if he had been in tlie grave, 
or in the East Indies. 

Without money, then, what was to 
be done 1 Diggles tlioroughly knew 
his client’s affairs, but be would not 
advance any. Ollanlon, had he been 
even one day at liberty, would, no 
doubt, have smoothed the difficulties 
in a trice, by -personally waiting on 
those customers who were indebted to 
him, but from whom it appeared abso¬ 
lutely necessary that he should conceal 
his [iresent embarrassment. To employ 
Diggles as treasurer would have been, 
for many reasons, objectionable; be¬ 
sides, his confidence in that worthy 
was considerably shaken. At last, he 
ventured on a decisive step. An indi¬ 
vidual of noble birth, not celebrated 
for his punctuality in payments, had 
long been on his list of debtors. To 
this eminent personage, with whom, 
as a brotlier-omcer, he had before lived 
on the most friendly terms, he wrote, 
frankly avowing that, in consequence 
of many disappointments, llie receipt 
of even a small sum was of import¬ 
ance ; insomuch, that if iiis lordship 
would pay sixty pounds, or even half 
that amount, for the use of his family 
during his unavoidable absence, it 
would be esteemed a personal obli¬ 
gation. 

Tliere is no end to the varieties of 
the human character. Some people 
will write dunning or begging letters 
by the score, and witli the utmost ala¬ 
crity, who could by no means, short of 
downriglil force, be brought to move 
within the range of either cannon-shot 
or musketry. f3ut O’llanion, who had 
on several occasions been the leader 
in mounting a breach, made so many 
liideous grimaces, and shewed such 
obstinate disgust and repugnance at 
writing this letter, that it seemed 
doubtful if it would ever be despatch¬ 
ed. Yet the reply was a matter of 
feverish anxiety, for Ignutia’s strength 
and counige were now almost entirely 
w'orn out, and he knew that his fa¬ 
vourite child had become so ill that 
life was despaired of. 

Alter many fruitless endeavours, de- 
lays, and disappointments, his lordship 
paid his account; and Igimlia, finding 
herself responsible for the management 
of what seemed a great treasure, en¬ 
deavoured to act with becoming pru¬ 
dence, almo&l immediately re¬ 
moved to a veiy bumble but quiet 
lodging, not far from the place of 


O’llanlon’s confinement, ha^nng pre¬ 
viously dismissed all her servants ex¬ 
cept one, who yrom'md to be faithful, 
and who was left in charge of the large 
mansion. Her only object for the pre¬ 
sent liad been to fix on some abode, 
where, unknown and unmolested, she 
could watch over her invalid child; 
and in this humble ambition she was 
gratified. She could now even pro¬ 
cure the attendance of a nurse, so as 
not to be wholly debarred her own 
eight’s rest; and in her prayers she 
thanked God for His merciful inter¬ 
position, rejoicing also that it was pos¬ 
sible to obtain medical assistance, 
without being wholly dependent on a 
physician’s benevolence. But her 
anxiety and efforts were in.vain: the 
child died within a week after the 
removal. 

The creditors who detained O’llan- 
lon in prison, with the humane view of 
punishing him for not doing that which 
WHS impossible, must have been highly 
gratified by the sufferings of a husband 
and father so situated; more especi¬ 
ally as he was possessed by the idea 
that, had he been at liberty, his fa¬ 
vourite child would have survived. 
But this, perhaps, was only the dream 
of one wiio, because he is in bondage, 
imagines that he could ^*faire rimpos^ 
sible^^' as the French express it, if only 
he were released. It was during this 
week of misfortune that Diggles and 
his associates saw their plans ripening 
in such a manner that they felt sure of 
ultimate success. It had, of course, 
been part of his policy to keep his 
client in profound ignorance that a fiat 
of bankruptcy hung over him ; but the 
attorney, having a watchful eye, was 
perfectly aware of O’llanlon’s appli¬ 
cation to the noble lord, and contrived 
matters so that the docket was struck al¬ 
most simultaneously with the payment 
of llie money to Ignatia, the far greater 
part of which was unavoidably spent 
in getting nd of servants, and for va¬ 
rious other purposes, w'itliin a few days 
after it had been received. 

No sooner had O’11 anion’s real si¬ 
tuation as a bankrupt been made 
known, lhan,^wlth characteristic nn- 
peliiosity, he sent for Diggles, and on 
Ids appearance reproached liim, not 
with duplicity—for, up to the present 
time, he had no conception of the 
plots that were laid against him—but 
with culpable mismanagement,—with 
a toUil want of due care, energy, and 
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professional skill, to foresee this evil, 
and to realise the expectations which 
he had before held out. These ac¬ 
cusations came most opportunely for 
Diggles, who, retaining die most per¬ 
fect self-pofeession (which O'llanlon 
had entirely lost), expressed his sur¬ 
prise and deep regret at the severe, 
undeserved, and, he must add, unfair 
treatment, he now met with; in conse¬ 
quence of wiiich, he had no alternative 
left but to dechue any further inter¬ 
ference in the matter, and to leave it 
for such agents as were better qualified 
than he to contend with the difhculties 
of tlie case. O^Ilanloirs contempt and 
indignation were so gre,it, that he lost 
the power of utterance, and could only 
express by looks and gestures—signi¬ 
ficant enough !—his determination that 
the attorney should forthwith quit the 
room ; which he accom])lished in 
‘‘double-quick lime.” Thus, at length, 
all good understanding was stifled be¬ 
twixt Mr. Diggles and Ins client, 
lliough the former manifested no ani¬ 
mosity, but, on various occasions, de¬ 
clared his unabated willingness to act 
in OTianlon’s favour, were it possible 
that, In so desperate a case, any good 
could be done. 

To annul tlie past has been noted 
by soi-dhavt pinlosophers as an im¬ 
possibility, wlncli destroys or obscures 
our idea of omnipotence. Time, who 
is the same to the fortunate and unfor¬ 
tunate, kept striding along m his rest¬ 
less coui*se; having, among otlier vic¬ 
tims, cut down with his scythe one 
promising plant which, but for indirect 
consequences of the law of arrest, might 
have been saved; and, after a lapse of 
three months, found O’Hanlon still in 
[irison, and his family destitute. On 
being gazetted, his vvliole effects were, 
as usual, placed under charge of a 
messenger from the bankruptcy court; 
and no complexity or difficulty appear¬ 
ing at his first examination, it was as¬ 
sumed, as a matter of course, that 
every creditor would claim on his 
estate, and that he would, ere long, be 
freed from tliat thraldom and degrada¬ 
tion which ought never to be inflicted 
for a breach of civil cciitract, nor for 
any offence short of fraud and felony. 
But such notions proved erroneous. 
Those who held him in prison were un¬ 
willing to give up their supposed ad¬ 
vantages,— for they still believed that 
some private friend would interfere to 
purchase his liberty. So time rolled 


on ; and Messrs. Vigilant and Co. 
(who had been elected assignees) de¬ 
ferred their final operations for a fitting 
opportunity — till the plot thickened 
ana the plan ripened—on which their 
now declared agent, Mr. Marmuduke 
Diggles, like a good pilot, kept a 
watchful outlook. 

A friend, however, did intefflSre, and 
by persevering exertions prevailed on 
every creditor but one to withdraw his 
detainer; and, thougli that one seemed 
immitigably obstinate, it was hoped 
that he also would, ere long, f^ive in ; 
so that Diggles and his friends ran a 
risk of being defeated, and from their 
inmost hearts they cursed the officious 
and meddling fool who, without even 
the rational excuse of having any sqlf- 
interest at stake, but, as the idiot said, 
“ from the mere wish to do good,” had 
impertinently “ thrust his finger in the 
pie.” 

« « 

> It happened, on a mild and bright 
day of October, that Ignatia, in her 
humble abode, was busily engaged on 
tiie completion of a very beautiful and 
highly-finished draw’ing, for which, in 
iier poverty, slie would receive from tiie 
proprietor of a grand repertor ium about 
a fourth part of the price which he 
would have paid had she been inde¬ 
pendent of such resources. Yet at 
tills the artist murmured not. The re¬ 
muneration, however small, was, at ail 
events, ceituin. Only tvvo liours more 
of close application were necessary to 
complete the work; and she rejoiced 
at being thus enabled once more to 
pay the w'eekly rent of her humble 
abode, and carry tlie remainder to 
OTIanloii,— for <luring tlie last two 
months of ins captivity this heroine had 
been his constant sootlier, comforter, 
ami supporter. 

Ignatia had, indeed, another special 
cause ofj^ladness,— for the friend al¬ 
ready mentioned had informed her of 
his success in driving (or leading) every 
enemy one from the field ; and she 
had herself ingeniously devised a plan 
for giving an entirely novel and supe¬ 
rior effect to her drawings, by means of 
which she expected to earn as much 
sterling gold as would serve, like the 
touch of a magic talisman, to break 
the last link in O’llanlon’s iron chains. 
Uefl(‘cting on this, she had raised her 
eyes from her work, and |pzed u(K)n 
the small plot of garden-ground, with 
Us brown and yellow leaves illumined 
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by the p;oUlen sun, while the redbreast 
sang with a clear and powerful voice; 
and within that brief minute almost 
allowed herself to dream that, although 
poor, she might yet see her husband 
and children happy and contented. In 
that short interval there was at least 
the enjoyment of and of what 

consequence is it whether enjoyment 
be limit^ to a space of fifty seconds or 
fifty years? Are not these, however 
difterent in time^ all the same, when 
compared with the ikthomless ocean of 
eternity? Wliile she sat absorbed in 
this reverie, her eldest child ran into 
the small square parlour in which she 
was seated, and exclaimed,— 

Mamma ! here is ti strange gentle¬ 
man, who says he must see you/* 

“ Well; admit him by all means,” 
answered Ignatia, turning pale, and 
auguring no good; only tell Mrs. 
Burrowes first, and request ‘ her to 
speak with me/' 

A very stout gentleman was aoottr(t>» 
Higly introduced, who had announ&d 
himselfas Captain Dutch. 

“ Madam,*' said he, “ captain is a 
good travelling name; but now, as I 
have the honour of seeing on ye, bu¬ 
siness is business, and there's nothing 
like coming bang up to the mark, 1 
dare say ’tis but a trifle, and will soon 
be made all right; but the truth is, I 
have a warrant agin you. Don’t be at 
all alarmed, for 1 sees your delicate 
sitivation,” added he, politely measur¬ 
ing the contour of her person with the 
leering eyes of a satyr. 

Well, sir,” said Ignatia, calmly,— 
" what means the warrant? What is 
required of me ?” 

“ You are only required to w’alk 
along with me, or ride if you choose to 
pay for it, to Marlborough Street,*' 
baid the man. ^‘Their worships, Messrs. 
Stobbs and liobbs, will tell you all 
about it. It is no business of mine to 
explain this here warrant; it*^ enough 
that 1 holds it, and knows my duty. 
If you don’t like to trudge, 1 knows 
how to make you go, and go you must, 
— that’s fiat.” 

“ Mrs. Burrowes,” said Ignatia to 
her landlady, who had entered during 
the dialogue, “ will you be so kind as 
to read this paper for me, and give 
me your advice? You know I am a 
foreigner, and unacquainted with tlie 
laws of England.” 

Ignatia’t,, question was completely 
sanctioned by the landlady’s previous 
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conduct, who had been most obsequious 
and attentive. However, she now en¬ 
tered the room with a very black scowl 
on her features, and evidently disposed 
for warfare. 

This coibes,” said slje, ** of har¬ 
bouring people in one’s ’ouse of whom 
one knows nothing. You told me as 
you came that your money was as good 
as another’s, and that never no reference 
was needed as to you nor your’n ; and 
no doubt you did look respectable. 
But, now, see the difference I Tlie 
character of my 'ouse is destroyed. 
Never before was such trumpery in it 
as brought police-officers after them. 
As for tins here gemman that you in¬ 
quires about, that he is a real police 
officer I am very sure, being as how I 
’ave seen him aforn, ven I vas hu-p to 
make a complaint agin a neighbour. 
And for the varrant that you desires me 
to look on, I dare say it's a right good 
and tight varrant, and commands you 
to be taken afore their vorships for 
fraud, as this respectable gemman 
says, and ’spiracy. God send you veil 
through the court is vat I says. But, 
oh, Lord-a’-mighty ! to think tluit ever 
I should* live to vitness such doiijgs in 
my ’ouse ! to ’ave any lodger of mine 
taken away by a varrant!” 

In brief memovamla like these I can 
only jot down events. The feelings 
thence arising I must leave to the 
reader’s imagination. Ignatia was in 
Her own country of noble birth, and 
had through life been distinguished 
by purity, elevation, and independence 
of cliaracter. There was the stamp of 
aristocratic dignity, as well as of ab¬ 
stract virtue, in her mind and conduct. 
Slie could endure poverty, and submit 
even to manual labour, as the only 
means of supporting herself and her 
children. But she could not so calmly 
bear with the disgrace and ignominy of 
being restrained, or compulsorily drag¬ 
ged about like a criminal; and tliis 
her present persecutor thoroughly knew. 
It* is scarce necessary to observe that 
Diggles, like the devil, was the 7msecn 
mover of the plot; but, for various 
reasons which 1 have 7iot pai ticulariscd, 
his 7notions were 7iow actuated hy ran^ 
cour and spite,^ well ns uvai'ke. \ et 
in some respects he was disappointed. 
Tiiat acuteness of feeling whicli was to 
be expected in the victim of sucli gross 
injuries produced a sort of reaction. 
She knew that she had been most un¬ 
justly attacked. TIic lion was roused 
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in the heart of the lamb^ and she felt 
that not merely hei-self, but all princi¬ 
ples of humanity, of civil rights, and of 
religion, whicli ought to be sustained 
and reverenced in this world, had been 
outraged by this proceeding: thus in- 
donation for a time served in place of 
sftngth. But the parting with her 
two children was a direful blow. She 
could only say to the now cold-hearted 
and entirely selfish woman of the 
bouse,— 

** If I do not return, take them to 
their father. You know where he is.” 

“ Yes, I knows where to find him, 
sure enough. But will he pay me for 
this heic last week's rent ? 1 could be 
charitable in my heart, if I had the 
means; but am a lone widder^ and ac¬ 
countable to trustees for every penny 
that 1 spend. It is disgraceful conduct 
in people to come into a poor woman's 
’ouse if they have sucli things lianging 
over them.” 

“ Rosa, my clear,” said Ignatia to 
her eldest daughter, “you are come, 
you know, to years of discretion. Keep 
your little sister out of harm’s way till 
I return, and, pletise God, I shall not 
stay ipng.” 

** Tile magistrates are wailing, 
marme” said the police-officer, “ I 
have other duties on hand, and cannot 
allow a wliole morning to pass in exe¬ 
cuting a single warrant.” 

I shall not detain you above a 
minute,” said Ignatia. “ But mark 
you, Rosa, if I should not come back 
soon, Mrs. Burrowes will be so good 
as to take you and Laura to see your 
father. Now, Mrs. Burrowes, will you 
be so good as to send one of your 
young people with this packet and 
card to Mr. Marks, the prinlseller, in 
the Strand. You will receive from 
him more than a sufficient sum to re¬ 
munerate you for whatever debt I have 
incurred; but, for God’s sake, be kind 
to my poor children.” 

Arrived at the police-office, poor 
Ignatia found that (in legal phraseolo¬ 
gy) a “ very strong case” had been 
m^e out against her. She was desig- 
oated not as a married woman, but by 
her baptismal name, Ignatia Morris, 
and accused of having^ engaged in a 
conspiracy with Edward Charles 
O'Hanlon to defraud, and of having 
defrauded, the honourable Augustus 
Roebuck, commonly called the right 


honourable Lord Augustus Roebuck; of 
sixty pounds. His lordship was con¬ 
fined by a fit of the gout; but his con¬ 
fidential solicitor produced his deposi¬ 
tion, and.a servant was in attendance 
who bad actually seen this wicked and 
dangerous deceiver, this atrocious cri¬ 
minal, receive the money from his 
master’s hands, and grant an acknow¬ 
ledgement, dated at a time When her 
pretended husband was in prison, where 
he had remained for more than two 
months, and had a fat of bankruptcy 
issued against him!! I 

“ Certainly,” as the worshipful Mr. 
Stobbs observed, “ it was a very gross, 
and, as it seemed to him, clearly sub¬ 
stantiated case; and he felt himself 
under the necessity of holding her to 
bail, or in default she must be re¬ 
manded.” 

Ignatia was alone; she had no bail 
to offer; nor any friend in the wide 
world of London from whom she might 
claim protection or assistance. Her 
very virtues had forbidden her such re¬ 
sources,— for she had always endea¬ 
voured to live humbly and secluded, as 
became the wife of a half-pay officer, 
and had been occupied not in social 
intercourse, but with the care and edu¬ 
cation of her children, or with those 
pursuits of art which formerly were her 
best amusement, and latterly became a 
means of subsistence. It happened, 
moreover, to be a crowded and busy 
day at the police-office, and there were 
many prisoners. At last this poor 
and fragile woman, who already, ow¬ 
ing to her changed fortunes, her fa¬ 
vourite child’s death, and mental 
anxiety, had suffered more than human 
nature, even among the lower orders, 
could well bear,—this identical Ignatia 
Morris, who had been bred up in pro¬ 
sperity, luxury, and elegance, was 
linked with five criminals of the worst 
class, and in this condition forced to 
walk the streets to — gaol, there to 
await her more formal trial at the next 
sessions.^ Her health, as I have al¬ 
ready hinted, was now very infirm, and 
she found herself placed in the common 
ward of a prison, among characters the 
most depraved. A romance-writer 
would here, of course, devote a long 
chapter to the horrors of her situation, 
describe her feelings of disgust and 
terror, and all the miseries of such an 
abode; but, as already mentioned, my 
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story is a rapid outline, and I set down 
only the mere facts. Her sufferings, 
liowever, and the apparent risk of her , 
speedy accouchement, so far moved the 
governor of the gaol, that she was al¬ 
most immediately admitted into the 
invalid ward, which had recently un¬ 
dergone repairs and improvements, and 
where the damp of newly plastered ; 
walls inflicted an injury on her consti¬ 
tution from which she never recovered. 

Meanwhile the same criminal in¬ 
dictment had, of course, been issued 
against the now truly wretched O’Han¬ 
lon, only witli this difference, that, as 
the walls of tlie King’s Bench were al¬ 
lowed to be strong enough, there was 
no necessity for removing him» before 
trial, to any other prison. His two 
children, meeting no longer with kind¬ 
ness from their landlady, ran, unat¬ 
tended, from the lodging, to take refuge 
with their father; and Mrs. Burrowes, 
whose principal object in life, like that 
of Mr. Diggles, was the laudable one 
of turning every thing to the best pe¬ 
cuniary account, gave out among her 
neighlwurs that a long arrear of rent 
was due; consequently seized and ap¬ 
plied to her own purposes, not merely 
the price of the drawing, but whatever 
property had been left in her apart¬ 
ments. Ignatia, meanwhile, had prison 
allowance to subsist on. O’lianlon, 
with his children,had not means where¬ 
with to purchase one day’s food. 

From the torpor into which long in¬ 
action had thrown him he was roused 
by the necessity of providing for their 
wants. The debts due to him as a 
merchant he could, of course, no longer 
demand ; but there were individuals 
whom he had assisted ere distress fell 
upon him, and he remembered many 
persons now rolling in affluence with 
whom he had lived on terms of friendly 
intimacy. Either he must do that 
which his proud spirit forbade, and 
appeal to their benevolence, or suffer 
his wife to perish in a felons’ prison, 
his children to starve, and a conspiracy 
to take effect against him, the conse¬ 
quence of which would be irreparable 
dishonour. Without allowing himself 
time to reflect (for in that/case nothing 
would have been done), he dispatched 
by the same post jive letters to as many 
friends, after which he was obliged to 
beg a little milk and bread from a poor 
woman who kept a retail shop within 
the walls of his miserable prison. 

My narrative is already too long, 


' and, without even an attempt to de¬ 
lineate feelings, 1 must hurry to its 
close. Three weeks of suflering passed 

* away, and in tliat space answers snould, 
no doubt, have been received to all the 
letters; bu^ c^the five estimable and 
rich friends, im^ee very wisely “ spoj^d 
mute.” The other two were nrore 
courteous; and one of them said, that 
** the expenses of his new yacht, in 
which he was just embarking for 
Cowes, had been so great, that lie had 
not one sixpence left at his banker’s, 

* and should be as poor as a church-rat 
till next quarter-day.” This fecetious 
epistle tvas of some length, and made 
up of friendly gossip, and a tirade at 
the end about politics. The second 
was in a very different strain, though 
it came from dijriend, who had once 
been assisted by O’llanlon at a time 
when, without such interference, be 
would probably have lost his station 
in society, and been ca.shiered. It 
ran thus: 

" Dear Sir,—The fortune I inherited 
by old Dodinan*s demise is, I assure 
you, much over-rated, and brought with 
it many cares, which break my night’s 
rest. Not a single guinea is at giy free 
command, for all is bespoke; my last 
ear’s rents liaving turned out a failure, 
am obliged to adopt the Latin adage, 

‘ Batigit reriim suarum/ But were it 
otherwise, I must frankly own to you 
that I would rather not meddle in your 
affairs. The rejmrts 1 have heard may 
or may not be unfounded ; but I must be 
allowed to say, that the oldest friendship 
scarcely involves the necessity of enter, 
ing into any such subjects. Aly means, 
I assure you, are insutheient for adjust¬ 
ing with regularity the claims against 
me; I must therefore be excused for 
not wishing to hear more on matters 
with regard to which 1 can be of no 
service.” 

Thus, the humiliations to which he 
had submitted proved in vain, and 
the calumnies industriously circulated 
against him by Diggles were not with¬ 
out effect. From o?i€ friend he en¬ 
countered mockery, from anotherdown- 
right insult, and from three more abso¬ 
lute neglect. Meanwhile, Diggles was 
still a “ respectable man respect¬ 
able, also, w%re the Messrs. Vigilant: 
O'Hanlon, on the contrary, was for¬ 
gotten by all the world, except by 
those who, shrugging their shoulders, 
affected to commiseiate the distress 
which his own dishonourable or im¬ 
prudent conduct had produced. In 
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this situation 1 found him in the be¬ 
ginning of Nov. 1823. The day was 
a dark autumnal one, increasing, if 
possible, tlie customary aspect of gloom 
and wretchedness in that hideous quar¬ 
ter of the towii. As usu^, he appeared 
imperturbably calm and self-collected; 
in truth, there w’as on his part no pos¬ 
sibility of action ; and he had no other 
mode of evincing his magnanimity but 
by silent, stern endurance. In a few 
words, be acquainted me witli the cir¬ 
cumstances under wliich he suffered, 
and which were as follows. 

Without any knowledge of his own 
real position as a merchant, he had 
applied for payment of a debt justly 
due, and his wife had on his account 
received it a short time aftc?' the docket 
had actually been struck. This was, 
consequently, an illegal act,— for all 
his estate, including debts, was now the 
property of liis creditors; and Diggles, 
acting in concert with Vigilant and 
Co., took especial care that the noble 
lord should be fiercely dunned for the 
same amount, as due to the bankrupt’s 
assignees, and even threatened with 
arrest, unless it were directly paid over 
again. Jlcreupon his lordship express¬ 
ed no little indignation, nor was it 
difficult to convince him that decep¬ 
tion had been practised, which it be¬ 
came his duty to punish. But the 
grand move on the pan of Diggles 
was to get up a case of conspiracy/ and 
fraud ; for which purpose, it would be 
necessary to maintain that OTIanlon 
and his so-styled wife were not mar¬ 
ried, but merely cohabited together. 
In this malicious attempt the law of 
England gave him ample support, for 
the marriage of a Catholic with a Pro¬ 
testant, by a foreign priest, and accord¬ 
ing to the Romish ritual, is little better 
than no marriage at all. Besides,where 
was the evidence to prove that even 
this ineffectual ceremony had taken 
place ? Ignatia, according to his state¬ 
ment, was a mere kept-mislress ; lier 
children were bastards; and this in¬ 
famous woman had conspired with her 
pretended husband to cheat Lord Au¬ 
gustus Roebuck out of a round sum ! 

O’llanlon appeared cairn, as I have 
said, but deeply care-worn ; and, after 
the lapse of only a few weeks, looking 
twenty years older. For an entire 
month his wife had been the inmate 
of a felons' prison. I inquired when 
the Inal came on, and whether he was 
provided with counsel ? 


The trial,” said he, '*is fixed for 
the day after to-morrow. As for coun¬ 
sel, 1 have none : lawyers do not work 
without money, and I cannot pay them. 
My only resource, therefore, is to plead 
my own cause.” 

And in so doing,” replied I, ^^have 
you any other basis of defence but your 
mere denial of the intejitiom imputed 
to you; for the facts^ 1 presume, can¬ 
not be denied ?'* 

“ I have nothing to rely on but the 
mens sibiconscia rectU* 

Which, in any lep^al arena,” said 
I, “ would prove no belter weapon of 
defence than a soap-bubble. In truth, 
it occasionally makes the matter worse. 
But trust to me, and, though the time 
is short, perhaps I shall be able to 
render some service.” 

I left him, with a vivid conscious¬ 
ness that the few hours in which I had 
to work were most precious, and re¬ 
solved to abandon every other jiursuit 
till the threatening evils were averted. 
My first duly was to find a solicitor, 
who, unlike Diggles, would act quite 
as readily on motives of benevolence 
as from the desire of gain. Of this 
class I knew but one, and, luckily, 
met witli him at home, lie owned 
that, considering the sliortness of our 
time, It would be difficult to secure a 
counsel; liowever, he promised to do 
his utmost. 

Fearing that he might not succeed, 
I adopted for one day the habits of a 
well-employed barrister: dined at five 
in a chop-house, and at six began my 
perambulations up and down the tot¬ 
tering staircases of the Temple. But, 
alas! though I did not go penniless 
(having, like Parson Adams, “ great 
riches ” in my purse—enough, at least, 
to pay for a consultation), yet I was 
unknown and unrecominended, and, 
after divers interviews, could not ob¬ 
tain one favourable hearing. At last 
I had too much reason to doubt, if, 
within the whole range of this vener¬ 
able and tripartite ^establishment, there 
could be found a single heart that was 
not quite as cold and obdurate as its 
own brick walls; but meanwhile, my 
friend the solicitor, who possessed in- 
dependentfortune and ample inffuence, 
had been more successful, having re¬ 
tained an eminent counsel: so that I 
returned home to rny country-house 
tolerably sure of the events of the 
morrow. 

On my arrival next day at - 
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sessions-house, my first care was to 
ask an interview with Mrs. O’llanlon, 
at the iron grate of the prison, and to 
inform her, that within a few hours 
she would, in all probability, be freed : 
but, from the first glance at those ema¬ 
ciated features, 1 could not help being 
painfully impressed with the idea tliat, 
in regard to her, a doom of another tri¬ 
bunal had already gone forth, and that 
help for this world would come too late. 
We liave all heard the anecdote of a 
prisoner in the Bastilc, whose mental 
agonies during one night were so acute, 
that next morning it seemed as if he 
had lived fifty years, and his hair had 
turned entirely gray. No wonder, 
tlien, that on the frail form of Ignatia 
the continued sufferings of a whole 
month should have produced fearful 
ravages; so that, at an accidental 
meeting, I might have passed her with¬ 
out recogiiilion. 

Her manner was perfectly calm and 
collected, and she expressed to me, in 
clear and strong language, the feelings 
which had borne her up under this 
trial. She owned, that the sentiment 
of scorn and indignation which she 
could not help entertaining against the 
cowardly perpetrators of such an out¬ 
rage, had been so powerful, that this, 
even more than religious principles, 
had sustained her. At the same time, 
she expressed fervent gratitude to Hea¬ 
ven that such persecution did not be¬ 
fall her during the illness of her fa¬ 
vourite child ; for, had she been drag¬ 
ged from her iiome during his last 
struggles, she must certainly have died, 
or become incurably insane. 

I then returned to the lobby of the 
court-house, whore I found my friendly 
solicitor, who, as there was time to 
spare, jiroposed our adjournment to a 
nciglibounng coffee-house. 

“ By llie way,'^ said he, “ 1 have 
discovered that we have a strong party 
mustered against us; and I suspect 
they will be considerably annoyed and 
perplexed by finding that we are pro¬ 
vided with counsel.'* 

It was ]>recisely so. In an adjoin¬ 
ing apartment to ours were assembled, 
in conclave, a worshipful society, con¬ 
sisting of the two Messrs. Vigilant, 
Mr. Higgles and his clerk, various 
witnesses, and, tliongh last, of course 
not least, the noble lord whose evidence 
was so material in this affair. The voice 
of the latter was heard on the landing- 
jilacc, loudly exprcssiilg his sentiments. 


“ Had I before known,” said he, 

what has been first explained to me 
to-day, that Colonel O’llanlon’s family 
were in actual distress, and that a poor 
woman, in the most delicate state of 
healtli, wa3*to be imprisoned for a 
month, I would have pakl the money 
ten times over rather than have sanc¬ 
tioned this action.” 

But, my lord,” said Biggies, the 
sufferings of the poor woman are quite 
out of the question. This is a criminal 
charge, and, being made and substan- 
•tiated, cannot be abandoned.” 

“ I shall have nothing more to do 
with it, however,” answered his lord- 
ship, taking up his hat; you may 
compel my attendance if you can.” 
And with these words he abruptly 
retired. , 

The case is already so perfectly 
clear,” observed Mr. Vigilant, senior, 
“ that we can succeed without his per¬ 
sonal evidence.” 

“ Of course,” replied Biggies, our 
counsel is amply instructed; insomuch, 
that attendance is no longer neces¬ 
sary.” He also prepared for departure. 

At this moment O’llanlon arrived, 
and caught the last words as they is¬ 
sued from the room occupied our 
adversaries. From the workings of his 
countenance, I perceived in an instant 
what was passing in his mind. He 
kept the door a-jar, waiting in ambush 
for Biggies; and, had we not been 
aware of his intentions, and forcibly 
withheld liim, would probably have 
annihilated tlie pettifogger on the spot. 

The trial came on in its due course. 
The charge made by the leading bar¬ 
rister against OTlanlon and Ignatia 
Morris was so conclusive, and the evi¬ 
dence he quoted so overpowering, 
that not a doubt could be entertained 
of tlie impression made on the imud. 
of the presiding judge. In the course 
of his speech, however, a sealed note 
was handed to him, the contents of 
whicli seemed to moderate liis tone; 
and ill conclusion this learned gentle¬ 
man “ v\as authorised say, that if 
the defendants chose to plead guilty, 
the ‘injured party'would generously 
interpose his best efforts to obtain a 
mitigation of yieir final sentence.” 

It was actually ilie first time in my 
life that I had attended any criminal 
court, and it seemed to me, that if the 
very devil himself had been employed 
as counsel he could not have displayed 
greater cimiiiiig and malignity than 
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old Alley, for some time, did on this evening, by one nefarious transaction, 

occasion. AJeanwhile, I wondered at a large sum, Mr. Digcles 

the perfect nonchalance and equani- also returned to his usual employ- 
^ [ mity displayed by the counsellor on ments; and in the evening, finding 

‘ I our side of the question; who, indeed, himself rather fatigued, refreshed him- 

sat so composed, that he-would have selfwithabotlleofliisci-devan/client's 
appeared more llian half asleep, had best wine. The reader may, however, 

it not been for an occasional smile tliat derive some satisfaction from learning, 

played on his features, and that he that the financial schemes, both of tlie 

now and then took a pinch of snuff. attorney and his abetters, completely 

When the accusation finished he failed; so that he never obtained one 
started up, and, with an ironical grin fraction of his expected reward, 
on his cold saturnine visage, exclaimed, But what became of the poor Ignatia 
“ Plead guilty, indeed I This would and her husband ? He, of course, 

better become my learned brother, or though freed from the criminal charge, 

his employers, who probably know by was yet loaded witl» that of debt; 

tliis time that tliey are at our mercy, wiiich is, in one respect, worse than 

and must pay heavy damages when felony; for, give tlie law its own 

we choose to exact them. A more course, and there is no prescribed li- 

infamous conspiracy than this never mit of duration to the punishment, 

existed. On the merits of the case I Sepaiated they must be, for wives are 

am, were it requisite, fully prepared, not permitted to inhabit the King’s 

The charge is, in all its bearings, radi- Bench prison ; nor could she tliere 

cally false; and on this gi’ound I am have obtained the aid which her situa- 

ready, ifcalled on, to defend my clients, tion in advanced pregnancy required. 

But 1 have no need, and it would be She returned to her humble lodging, 

unprofessional to take uj) the time of where Mrs. Burrowes, having amply 

the court with such details; because paid herself by the sale of the picture, 

the spirit of malignity has been heie and not having found any otlicr tenant, 

so fierce that it overshot the mark, and was, in truth, willing enough to receive 

so has neglected to cany even a feir her; biillliis willingness was disguised 

semblance of legal accuracy along by a very repulsive manner, and accom- 

with it.” panied by the words, “ Come back, 

I am a tolerable arithmetician, but indeed! I 'opes in God you won’t 

no lawyer, and absolutely forget the bring any more police-officers dis- 

arguments which he used to carry his gracing my ’ouse; as never, till you 

point. Suffice it to say, that the in- came, we had a discreditable lodger, 

dictinent was not only deficient as to Ilowsomdever, I would not be hard 

moral truth, but tvchnicallt/ defective, on any Christian; so you may come 

In five minutes he had quashed and in. Only mind this—don’t let me see 

demolished the action, as completely you pray no more to images!” 

as if it never had existed; though no With a mechanical pertinacity, after 
one could entertain a shadow of doubt the first interview with her children, 

that, had not this barrister (or another, Ignatia immediately asked for her 

equally qualified) been employed, the drawing-materials, in order to provide 

result must have been the full com- for their support; and set to work as 

mittal of the prisoners. O'llanlon’s if she had never been removed from 

statement of his own integrity would home. But the spell was broken, and 

have gone for nothing, and, instead of the world changed around her. Tliere 

being strengthened, would in effect was no moral change, it is true. Slie 

have turned out worse, on account of had suffered before, and endured with 

the vehemence and excitement with patience. Her sufferings were in- 

which, as a man suffering under the creased, and she was still patient; but 

most cruel injuries, he would doubtless the light of hope had for ever faded, 

have delivered his oration. In ])lain terms, her health had been 

Of course, the prisoners were en- irreparably injured, and it was in vain 

tirely acquitted, and disgrace should that she endeavoured to fix her atteu- 

have fallen exclusively and crushingly tion on the paper. The lamp of life 

on the other party. But, alas! it did burned feebly, and, with her utmost 

not. The Messrs. Vigilant appeared efforts, she could not now earn above 

on ’Change as usual, dined at their a quarter of her former income. The 

favourite coffee-house, and that very purchaser of her drawings perceived 
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the change of style, and was aware of 
the sad cause: but for this he cared 
not; and at last said, that unless she 
could finish them with more care and 
spirit, ** such things would no longer 
suit him/^ 

As for O’Hanlon, he remained in 
bondage. All creditors had loosened 
their Ijold except one, who had already 
been paid more than two-thirds of his 
claim, and who had profited so much, 
that he now could not lose. Thh in¬ 
dividual declared (with truth) that he 
cared not a rush about the money, but 
lie had been deceived. No man ought 
to contract a debt without means to 
pay it in full. He was resolved, as 
an “ honest man,^* to mark his sense 
of this injustice; and O’llanlon might 
remain incarcerated till his dying hour, 
rather than he would sign his acquittal, 
[It may be as well to mention, en 
pammt, that this exemplary person, 
though looked on as rich, shortly after¬ 
wards declared himself insolvent, ob¬ 
tained in due course his protection 
from the Bankruptcy Court, continu¬ 
ing to drink his three bottles of I.afitie 
per diem, defrauded all his creditors, 
and has since begun anew, and on a 
grand scale.] 

So matters stood, and lime rolled 
on, till the weary winter closed in. 
Ignatia’s health evidently and rapidly 
declined; but her life was, as usual in 
such cases, preserved till the hour of 
lier trial drew on. The child to which 
she gave birth lived only a short lime, 
but longer tlian the poor mother, whose 
constitution, owing to a rheumatic fever 
endured in prison, was irretrievably 
broken. The preceding five months 
liad on her frame done the work of 
fifty years; and at last, without ap¬ 
parent pain or convulsion, but as if 
thoroughly worn out, slie expired. 
This catastrophe liad some influence 
even on the hard-hearted Mrs. Bur- 
rowes. Death, somehow, conquers ani¬ 
mosity that seemed to be pitiless and 
immitigable, and with marvellous in¬ 
consistency we lament, or pretend to 
lament, the decease of persons, to save 
wliom wc would scarcely have agreed 
to walk across the street in a wet 
night. 

With regard to OTIanlon, there was 


a change also. His was a frame seem¬ 
ingly made of oak and iron, that re¬ 
sisted every blow; and if his hod^ were 
tough, his mind was much more so; 
consequently, he lived on: but he be¬ 
came a decided misanthrppe. lie had 
requested of the marshal of the King’s 
Bench to be allowed, in custody of a 
turnkey, lo visit his dying wife; but 
this favour was, of course, sternly re¬ 
fused him. The feelings which then 
corroded his heart baffle the power of 
language, and the reader will, no doubt, 
* willingly excuse me for not dwelling 
on them. Not a murmur escaped his 
lips; lie'bore his complicated afllictiou 
like the sternest of martyrs; but his 
very being henceforth was made up of 
hatred and resentment against that 
country and that nation ulider whose 
laws the system of punidnnent without 
crime is carried to such extremes of 
atrocity—where, under the hallowed 
name of justice, are perpetrated the 
most abominable iniquities; and peo¬ 
ple bearing the appellation of Christians 
are allowed, for the sake of a few pence 
or pounds, to trample on every dictate 
of humanity. An accidental circum¬ 
stance, arising from the benevolent at¬ 
tendance of an eminent physician at 
his wife’s death-bed, procured him 
from the highest quarter that assistance 
which, had it come earlier, might have 
saved him and his family from all their 
miseries. At first, he seemed almost 
to hesitate about accepting any such 
favour; but, on reflection, a sudden 
resolve started into his mind. lie was 
possessed with the ardent and anxious 
wish to leave England for ever, and to 
establish his surviving children at the 
same Borluguese convent at which 
their mother had been educated. To 
his noble friend, therefore, through 
whom the ofl'er had been made, he 
communicated llie limited nature of 
his ambition ; which was, of course, 
gratified. What has befallen him since 
I do partly know, and this may serve 
as materials for another chapter. Mean- 
wliile, let my friend Diggles, if he yet 
flourishes, read this communication, 
and, while lie sips his old mndeira, 

“ pause and ponder.” 

• W. 

Muidstoac, June 1G3(3. 
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No. LXXV. 

Sin JOHN SOANE. 

In Fielding’s comedy of the Misery a sycophant, Lappet, holds the following 
ctialoguewHh the old curmudgeon whose sexagenarian amours he is encouraging: 

** Lttp^U But take catv not to appear too young: she insists on sixty, at least. 
^ Loaiige/d* This humour is altogether strange, methinks. — Lappet. She carries it 
further, air, than can be imagined. She has m her chamber several pittures: but 
do you think they arel None of your smock-faced young fellows — your 
'iAdohis', your Cephalua*. your Paris*, your Apollos! No, sir! You see nothing there 
but handsome figures of Saturn, King Prxnm, old Nestor, and good Father Anchises 
on bia son*s shoulders 1 — hovegold. Admirable ! This is more than 1 could expect.” 

We are pretty sure that no one will be so besotted as to fiincy, from the ap¬ 
pearance ot yonder venerable effigy, that decrepitude and dotage are the best 
i-ecommendation to a niche in the Gallery of Regina. Have we not hung up in 
her pinacolheca, Cephalus Ainsworth, Narcissus Hulwcr, and Parisian D'Orsay ? 
As a set-off to the fascinations of that distinguished trio, look to the right, ladies 
and gentlemen, and you will see old Soane of the Antiquarian Society, ex-Archilect 
to the old Lady in Threadneedle Street, an, a:t, LXXXlldelineated at full length. 

“ A’eluti votiv4 picta tabella forma seris.’* 

Every one has heard of the fracas at the Literary Purd -of Maclise the 
painter, and of Jerdan the iconoclast. The removal of a shattered old iutrin 
furnished Boileau with materials for an epic ' tiu* disappoanince of a rotten old 
bucket fired the muse of Tassoni: but the demolition of Soane's portrait is yet 
unsung. The grave objection taken to its tiiv .ssitt* likeness must apply, we 
fear, equally to our sketch; and it will be seen, that the features of the case have 
not been improved by the penknife of the Giuetteor. Indeed, that exploit had 
not even the merit of originality: the experiment of rejuvenating a tough old 
subject, by the process of cutting up, was long ago tried on Pelias, king of 
Colchis, at the suggestion of Medea the witch, and was not found to answer. 

\Ve know Jeudan to have been actuated by the most praiseworthy motives 
in putting out of the way what he facetiously called “ a Lone of contention;” but 
we now learn, wdth sincere regret, that Sir John has allowed liimself to lie ear- 
wigged, by certain interested parties, into a withdrawal of Ins name and counte¬ 
nance from an unoffending charily on giounds so truly ridiculous. When those 
wlio are born to rank and affiuence open their purse to the distressed sons of 
literature, they at best but discharge a debt; for, in many an UD^tanee, iheir life, 

“ A sick epicure’s dream. 

Incoherent and gross, even grosser had past, 

Wore it not for the cordial and life-giving beam 

Which genius and wnt round their nothingness cast.’* 

But has Sir John Soane forgotten the year 1777, when a poor mason’s son, on a 
pittance of sixty pounds, drawn from an institution like tins, was enabled to lay 
the foundations of professional knowledge on which he has since had the good 
fortune to raise so gorgeous a superstructure of wealth, crowned with honourable 
distinction? In what has Charity offended ? Is it her fault that wrinkles 
Will attend on good old age, that gums will become toothless, and checks 
collapsed ? While Intellect survives, it is yet a noble ruin; but when symp¬ 
toms of decay, such as we would fain not have thus to record, make themselves 
there perceptible, vve must only sigh out our sorrowful conviction, amis 

Literature can do more for his tame than stone and mortar will ever achieve, 
and, if bo be wise, he will make the Muses the caryatides of his renown. Ever 
since the art of printing arose, Glory has been in its gift and Immortality at its 
disposal: in the dark ages, says Victor Hugo, “/cs Jlimies prenaient la forme 
de culhidralesP The contemporary mind painfully and laboriously sought to 
eternise itself in huge fnasses; Masonry was the expression, Architecture the 
language, of society. Nowadays, imman thought becomes a myriad of birds, 
and wafts its simultaneous flight to the four corners of the earth. You can 
demolish a monument, but you cannot grapple with ufiiouny; an MS. may be 
destroyed, but editions defy torch and Turk : a picture is cut in shreds, but 
llLGiNA’sGALLEitY is fiung opcu 10 the eye of ages yet unborn. Adieu, Sir John! 

lytit ihuixct (TUV 9li ITT eC9tit^9VK 9r<)VT9V 

II TVirr. 
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THE SONGS OF HORACE. 


DECADE THE SECOND. 


{From the Prout Payers, — No, 


" Horatium in (luibusdam uolinti interpretari.”—QuiNcxitrANt In&tit, Or,, i, S, 

“ The Ij'rical pait of Horace can never be perfectly translated.” 

Sam, Johnson apud Boswele, vol. vii, p. 219, 

“ Iforacio os de todos los poetas latinos ol mas dificil de manejar,” 

Bon ^AviEit i>E Buboob, p. 11. Madrid, 1820. 

" Horace crocbetto et furette tout le magasin des mots.”—M ontaigne, EssuU, 

** Brout’s translations from Horace aro too free and easy,** — Atkeimum, 9th July, 1836. 

ksytiv. Cl ANAPE2 A0HNAtOI, ^njOus up-uv Toffavrov, •jeatra ctKoufffiVi 

K^imn, Kfti p-n ^^flA.a^«ay£-rs.—-B ljiOST., Ii^«yr. 

Tlie sage Moniaionh, a grave C\sriEiAN, 

Old Dr, JouNHj)N, and Qi'inotiei a v. 

Would say, a task, by no mVatis facile, , 

Had fallen to'him of Wan rguassihli,. 

May lie, then, claiuj iiidiilgence for his 
Kenevved attemjit to render Horace ?.... 

As for your critic o’ th’ Asinajum, 

We (N okee), uurancoured, hope to see him 
Snn3kxng yet many a pipe, an’t please ye. 

With us at old Front’s “ ritEE and i:as\.”—0. Y. 


1 r is fully admitted at this time of day, that endurable translations/ in any 
modern idiom, of the Greek and Homan capi cFopcni, are lamentably few. Hut 
if there be a paucity of successful attempts in prose, it must not surprise us that 
the candidates for renown in the poetical depaitment should be still less fortu¬ 
nate in the efforts tliey have made to climb the sacred hill, by catching at the 
.skills of some classic songster. The established and canonised authors of aii- 
tiipiity seem to view w itli no favourable eye these surieptitious endeavours to get 
at the summit-level of tlieir glorious pre-eminence, and Horace in particular 
(as Alawworm, or Mathews, would saj) has positively resolved on wearing a 
Spemcr** To the luckless and presumptuous wight who would fain follow him, 
in tlic hope of catching at a fold of lus impracticable jacket, he turns round 
and addresses, in his own peculiar l/.Uin, the maxim wliich we will content 
ourselves with giving in the French of Voltaire: 

Le NOMIUIE DCS F.LUS AXJ P\RNASSC EST COMPI.Et!’^ 


“Tile places arc all taken, on the double-peaked mountain of Greek and Roman 
poesy the mansions aie all tenanted; the classic Pegasus won’t carry double; 
there is not the slightest ciiance here: go clsewliere, fiicnd, and seek out in the 
regions of the north a Parnassus of your own.” 

Whereupon we are reminded of an anecdote of the Irish Rebellion of 1708, 
when the German horso-auMlianes were routed at Ballynacoppul, in the county 
Wexford, by tlie baie-fooled heroes of the pike and pitchfork. A victorious 
Paihuider was busily engaged in a field pulling ofi' the bools from a dead 
trooper, when another repealer, coming up, suggested tlie propriety of dividing 
the spoil — half-a-pair being, in his opinion, a reasonable allowance for both. 
“ Wily, tlien, neighbour,” (pnelly observed the operator in reply, “can’t you be 
aisy, and go and kill a Jlc.^sian for i/otirse/ff^ By wbat process of induction 
this story occurred to us just now we cannot imagine; apropos des bottes, most 
probably. 

Ceituin it is, that, to succeed, a translation must possess more or less in- 
tiinsic originality. Among us, l*orE’s Homlr is, bc^oiul all comparison, tlie 
most successful performance of Us kind; not that it textually reproduces the 
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Iliad —a task far more accurately accomplished by the mauiac Cowper, in his 
unreadable version—but because the richly endowed mind of Pope himself pours 
out its own opulence in every line^ and works the mineral ores of Greece with 
the abundant resources of English capital. 

Dryden’s forcible and^vigorous, but more frequently rollicking and titubant^ 
progress thrqpgh the ^neid^ may awhile arrest attention; nay, ever and anon 
some bold passage will excite our wonder, at the felicitous hardihood of glo¬ 
rious Johnbut it would be as wrong to call it Virgil, as to take the slap¬ 
dash plungings of a ** wild-goose at play” for the graceful and majestic motion 
of the Swan of Mantua gliding on the smooth surface of his native Mincio, 
under a luxuriant canopy of reeds. The Tacitus of Arthur Murphy is not 
the terse, significant, condensed, and deep-searching contemporary of Pliny; 
no one would feel more puzzled than the Roman to recognise his own semi- 
oracular style in the sonorous phraseology, the ^wasi-Gibbonian period, the 
“ long-impedimented march of oratoric pomp” with which the Cork man has 
encumbered him. And yet Murphy tacitly passes for a fit English represent¬ 
ative of the acute axnalist, the scientific anal\ser of imperial Itome. Our 
Junius alone could have done justice to the iron Latinity of Tacitus. To trans¬ 
late the letters of old Nominis ” into French or Italian, would be as 
hopeless ad experiment as to try and Anglicise the na(f Lafontaine, or make 
Metastasio talk his soft nonsense through the medium of our rugged gutturals. 
Plutarch was lucky enough to have found long ago, among the French, a kindred 
mind in old Amyot: the only drawback to wliich good-fortune is, that your 
modern Gaul requires somebody to translate the translator. Abbe Delille has 
enriched his country with an admirable version of the Georgies; but the same 
ornamental touches which he used so successfully in embellishing Virgil, have 
rendered his translation of our Milton a model of absurdity. 

No one reads Ossian nowadays in England ; his poems lie neglected among 
us — “desolate” as the very “walls of Balclutha:” yet in Italy, thanks to 
Cesarotti, “Fingal” still brandishes his spear “like an icicle,” and the stars 
continue “ dimly to twinkle through thy form, ghost of the gallant Oscar!” The 
affair presents, in truth, a far more ornate and elaborate specimen of the bombast 
in the toscanafarelUi than it doth in the original Macphersonic; and Buonaparte, 
who confessedly modelled the style of his “ proclamations” on the speeches of 
these mad Highlanders, derived all his phil-Ossianistn from the work of Cesar- 
otti. Of the Paradise Lost there happen to be a couple of excellent Italian 
versions (with the author of one, the exiled Guido Sorelli, we now and then 
crack a bottle at Offley's); and VEneide of Anibal Caro is nearly unexception¬ 
able. Rabelais has met, in our Sir Thomas Urquhart, a congenial spirit; but 
Don Quixote has never been enabled to cross the Pyrennees, much less the 
ocean-boundaries of the peninsula. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
Westminster has lately sent, in Evans, a rival of the woful knight s chivalry to 
St. Sebastian. To return to the classics: when we have named Dr. Gifford’s 
Juventd, with the praiseworthy labours of Sotheby and Chapman, we think we 
have exhausted the subject; for it requires no conjuror to tell us that Tom 
Moore’s Anacreon is sad rubbish, and that, in hundreds of similar cases, tlie 
traduttore differs from a traditore only by a syllable. 

On the theory, as well as the practice of translation, old Prout seems to have 
bestowed considerable attention; though it would appear, at first, somewhat 
strange, that so eccentric and self-opinionated a genius as he evidently possessed 
could stoop to the common drudgery of merely transferring the thoughts of 
another man from one idiom into a second or third — nay, occasionally, a fourth 
(as in the case of “ Les Bois de Blaniey ”), instead of pouring out on the world 
bis own ideas in a copious flood of original composition. Why did he not indite 
a “ poem ” of his own ? write a treatise on political economy ? figure as a 
natural theologian? turn bistory into romance for the ladies? or into an old 
almanack for the Whigs ? We believe the matter has been already explained 
by us; but, lest there should be any mistake, we do not care how often we 
repeat the father’s favourite assertion, that, in these latter days, “ originality 
there can be none." The thing is not to be liad. Disguise thyself as thou 
wilt, Plagiarism ! thou art still perceptible to the eye of the true bookworm ; 
Jmd the sileut process of reproduction in the world of ideas is not more demon- 
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strable to the scientific inquirer than the progressive metempsychosis of matter 
itself, through all its variform molecules. As Horace has it: 

** Multa renascuntur quae jam cecidere ."—ad PUan,, 70, 

Or, to quote the more direct evidence of honest old Chaucer, who discovered the 
incontrovertible fact at the very peep-o’-day of modern literature: 

. •.. of oVot Celtfies, as man isaitth* 
ffiomith all this tutae toms from Qcrc to pconi; 

out of oltlc hohts, in gooK faiths, 

CComith all tffis netoe science that menne leanu^^ 

Scarce is an ancient writer sunk into oblivion, or his works withdrawn from 
general perusal, when some literary Beau Tibbs starts upon town with the iden¬ 
tical cast-off intellectual wardrobe, albeit properly “refreshed” so as to puzzle any 
mortal eye, save that of a regularly etiucated Jew old-clothesman. Addison 
has hinted, somewhat obscurely, his belief in the practice here described, when 
(recording his judgment allegorically) he says — 

*' Soon as the shades of night prevail 
The moon takes up the wonaVous tale.*' 

Should any one wish to see this truth further developed, let him puschase a book 
called T/te Wondrous Tale of Alroy^ by Benjamin Disraeli the Younker; of 
which, no doubt, a few copies remain bn hands. 

So long ago as the seventy-second Olympiad, an ingenious writer of Greek 
songs had alrea<ly intimated liis knowledge of these goings-on in the literary 
circles, and of the brain-sucking system generally, when he most truly (though 
enigmatically) represents the “ bljok earth *' drinking the rain-water, the trees 
pumping up the moisture of the soil, the sun inhaling the ocean vapours and 
vegetable juices, the moon living equally on suction — 

O % * ftXtos ^aXecTTetv 

Tc¥ VfiUov fftXnvti* , 

and so on, through a long series of compotations and mutual hobnobbings, to the 
end of the chapter. Most modern readers are satisfied with moonsliine. 

Prout had too high a sense of honesty to affect original writing; hence he 
openly gave himself out as a simple translator. “ Non mens hie .vermn” was his 
constant avowal, and he sincerely pitied the numerous pretenders to inventive 
genius with whom the limes abound. Smitten with the love of antique excel¬ 
lence, and absoibed in the contemplation of classic beauty, he turned with 
disdain from books of minor attraction, and had no relish save for the ever- 
enduring perfections of the Greek and Roman muse. lie delighted in ti-ansfer* 
ring these ancient thoughts to a modern vocabulary, and found solace and 
enjoyment in the renewed repercussion of remote and bygone “old familiar'^ 
sounds. 

There is not, in the whole range of pagan mythology, a more graceful im¬ 
personation than that of the nympli Echo — the disconsolate maiden, wlio pined 
away until nothing remained but the faculty of giving back the voice of her 
beloved. To the veteran enthusiast of VVntergrasshill, little else was left in the 
decline of his age but a corresponding tendency to translate what in his youth he 
had admired ; though it must be added, that his echoes were sometimes like the 
one at Killarney, which, if asked, “ How do you do, Paddy Blahe?'* will answer, 
“ Pretty well, 1 thank you /" Oliver Yorke. 

Iiegei4 Streeit July 26l^. 

n aiergrasshitl, half-past eleven* among the crowd of attributes ascribed 

In the natural progress of things, to lum by pagan divines, and the vast 
and following the strict order of sue- multiplicity of occupations to which 

cession, I alight on the tenth ode of he is represented as giving liis atteu- 
book the first, whereof the title is “Ad lion (such as performing heavenly 
Meiicuuium.” This personage,called messages, teaching eloquence, guiding 
by the Greeks, Hermes, or the inter- ghosts, presiding over highways, pa- 
preter,” deserves particular notice at troiiising commerce and robbers), Im 
ray liuiids in this place; forasuiucli as, originated, and may he supposed, to 
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preserve a lingering regard for, the art 
of translation. Conveyancing is a 
science divisible into many depart¬ 
ments, over all which his influence, no 
doubt, extends; nor is it the least trou¬ 
blesome province of all aptly to convey 
the meaning of* a difficult writer. With 
Orpheus, then, may it be allowable 
to address him on the threshold of a 
task like mine — 

KXyPt fi9V x. r, X* 

Indeed, Dean Swift, in his advice to 
poets, seems to be fully aware of the 
importance to be attached to the assist¬ 
ance of so useful and multiform an 
agent, when he knowingly penned the 
following recipe for “ the machinery 
of an epic: 

Take of deities, male and female, 
as many as you can use; separate them 
into two equal parts, and keep Jupiter 
in the middle: let Juno set him in a 
ferment, and Venus mollify him. Re¬ 
member, on all occasions, to make use 

O/'VOLATILE MeUCUKY.^' 

The quantity of business necessarily 
transacted by him in his innumerable 
capacities, has furnished that profane 
scofferatallestablished creeds, Lucian, 
with matter of considerable merriment; 
he going so far, in one of his dialogues, 
as to hint, that, though young in ap¬ 
pearance (according to what sculpture 
and painting have made of his outward 
semblance), he must fain be as old as 
Japhet in malice. This degenerate 
Greek would seem to look on the god 
of wit, eloquence, commerce, and di¬ 
plomacy, as a sort of pagan compound 
of Figaro, Rothschild, Dick Turpin, and 
Talleyrand. It would be naturally ex¬ 
pected that our neighbours, the French, 
should have evinced, from tlie earliest 
times, an instinctive partiality for so 
lively an impersonation of their own 
endemic peculiarities; and we there¬ 
fore feel no surprise in finding that fact 
recorded by a holy father of the second 
century {^TertulUan adversus Gnostic, 
cap. vii.), the same observation occur¬ 
ring to Casar in his Commentaries, 
viz. “ Gain devm maxime Mercurimi 
colunt '^ (lib. iv.). IIuet, the illus¬ 
trious bishop of Avranches, has brought 
considerable ability to the Uientification 
of Mercury, or Hermes Trismegistus, 
with the Hebrew shepherd Moses ; 
and this, I confess, has been my own 
system, long ago adopted by me on the 
jierusal of Father KirclieFs Gjdipas. 

. The twisted serpents round his ma¬ 


gical rod are but slight indications of 
his connexion with Egypt, compared 
to the coincidences which might be 
alleged were it advisable to enter on 
the inquiry; and I merely allude to it 
here because Horace himself thinks 
proper, in the following ode, to call 
his celestial patron a “ nephew of Mount 
Atlas setting thus at rest the ques¬ 
tion of his African pedigree. This 
odd expression has been re-echoed by 
an Italian poet of celebrity in some 
sonorous lines: 

Scendca talor degli inaurati scanni 
£ risaliva alle stellanti rote, 

^nildo dagli Dei battendo i vanni 
D’Atlante il facondissimo nipote.” 

We are told by Apollodorus how 
the god, walking one day on the banks 
of the Nile, after the annual inundation 
had ceased, and tlie river had fallen 
back into its accustomed channel, found 
a dead tortoise lying on its back, all 
the fleshy parts of which had been 
dried up by the action of the sun’s rays, 
so intensely powerful in Egypt: but 
a few of the tougher fibres remained; 
upon touching which, the light-fingered 
deity found them to emit an agreeable 
tone. Fortliwith was conceived in his 
inventive biain the idea of a lute. Thus, 
the laws of gravitation are reported to 
have suggested themselves to Newton, 
while pondering in his orchard of an 
afternoon, on seeing a ripe apple fall 
from its parent branch. The Corinth¬ 
ian capital was the result of a Greek 
girl having left lier clothes-basket, co¬ 
vered over with a tile, on a plant of 
acanthus. The steam-engine origin¬ 
ated in observing the motion of the lid 
on a barber’s kettle. Whatever grace¬ 
fulness and beauty may be found in 
the three first statements (and, surely, 
they are highly calculated to charm the 
fancy), the last, I fear (thougli leading 
to far more important consequences 
tlian all the rest), offers but a meagre 
subject for painting or poetry. 

The Latin name of Mercury is de¬ 
rived, according to a tradition reli¬ 
giously preserved among those heredit¬ 
ary guardians of primitive ignorance, 
the schoolmasters, from the word/werj’, 
merchandise. I beg leave to submit 
(and I am borne out by an old MS. 
in llie King’s Library, Paris, marked 
B. *.), that, though the name of com¬ 
mercial commodities may have been 
apily taken from the god supposed to 
preside over tlicir prosperous inter- 
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change, he himself was so called from 
his fiinctions of messenger between 
earth and heaven, meoius cuu- 
RENS; an origin of far higher import, 
and an allusion to far more sacred 
doctrines, than are to be gathered from 
the ordinary ravings of pagan theology. 
Among the Greeks, he rejoiced in 
tlie equally significant title of Hermes, 
or, the ‘‘ expounder of hidden things." 
And, for all the purposes of life, it 
would appear that he was as constantly 
put in requisition by his classic de¬ 
votees of old, as St. Antonio of Padua 
is at the present day among the vet^ 
turini, and the vulgar generally through¬ 
out Italy. It is, however, a somewhat 
strange contradiction in the Greek sys¬ 
tem of divinity, that the god of loco¬ 
motion and rapidity should also be the 
protector of fixtures, milestones, land- 
marksj monumental erections, and of 


matters conveying the idea of perma¬ 
nence and stability. The well-known 
signet of Erasmus, which gave rise to 
sundry malicious imputations against 
that eminent priest, was a statue of the 
god in the *shape of a {erminus^ with 
the motto, <‘cedo nulli;" and every 
one knows what odium attached itself 
to the youth Alcibiades, when, in a 
^mad frolic, he removed certain figures 
of this description, during a night of 
jollity, in the streets of Athens. The 
author of the Book of Proverbs gives 
a caution, which it were well for mo¬ 
dern destructives were they to take to 
themselves, entering into the spirit 
that dictated that most sensible admo¬ 
nition (Prov. xxii. 28), “ Remove not 
the ancient landmarks which thy fa¬ 
thers have set“ JVe tf^nsgrediaris 
termhios antiquos quos 'posucrunt patrcs 
tui *^— Id, Vulgate, 


Ode X.— Hymn to Mercury. 


Meucuui faciinde Nopos Atlantis.” 

I. I. 


l^orsuasivo Hermes ! Afric’s son ! 

Who — scarce had human life begun — 
Amid our rude forefathers slione 
With arts instructive, 

And man to new refinement w'on 
With grace seductive. 

IT. 

Herald of Jove, and of his court. 

The lyie’s inventor and support, 

Genius! that can at will resort 
To glorious cunning; 

Both gods and men in furtive sport 
And wit outrunning! 

III. 

You, when a child the w'oods amid, 
Apollo’s kine drew off and hid ; 

And wdien the god w'ith menace bid 
The spoil deliver. 

Forced him to smile—for, while he chid. 
You stole his quiver! 

IV. 

The night old Prtam sorrowing went. 
With gold, through many a Grecian tent, 
And many a foomnn’s watchfire, bent 
To ransom Hector, 

In you ho found a provident 
Guide and protector. 

V. 

Where bloom Elysium’s groves, beyond 
Heath s portals and the Stygian pond, 
You guide the ghosts with golden wand. 
Whose special charm is 
That Jove and Pluto both are fond 
Alike of Hermes ! 


Mercuri, facunde nepos Atlantis, 
Qui feros cultus hominum recentum 
\'oco formasti catus, et decone 
More pulseslrm! 


II. 

Te canam, magni Jovis et Deorum 
Nuntium, curvaeque'lyrae parentem 
Callidum, quidquid placuit, jocoso 
Condere furto. 


HI. 

Te, boves olim nisi reddidisses 
IVr dolum umotas, pueium nriuaci 
A'oee dum terret, viduus pharetra 
Risit Apollo. 


IV. 

Quin et Atridas, duce to, superbos, 
llio dives Priamus relicto, 
Thessalosque ignes et iuiqua Trojie 
Castru fefellit. 


V. 

Tu pias laetis animas roponis 
Sedibus, virgaquo lovom coerces 
Aurea turbam, superis Deorum 
Gratus et imis. 
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So much for Mercury. Turn we battle-field ^ conseouently^ became a 

now to another feature in the planetary “ valley of Ajalon, where they smote 

system. The rage for astrolo^cal pur- the sourcrout children of Germany to' 
suits, and the telief in a secret in- their hearts' content. But we are wan- 

fiuence exercised by the stars over the dering from the era of Augustus. By 

life and fortune of individuals, seems a very natural process, the belief in a 

to }iave,at certain epodis of the world's ruling star, in connexion with the im- 

history, to have seized on mankind like perial family, expanded itself from that 

a periodical epidemic; but at no June- narrow centre into the broad circuin- 

tion of human afiairs was the mania so ference of every family in the empire; 

prevalent as after the death of Julius and each individual began to fancy lie 

Ciesar. The influx of Asiatic luxury might discover a small twinkling shiner, 

had been accompanied the arrival of personal importance to himself, in 
at Home of a number of wise men the wide canopy of heaven. Great, in 

from the east,* ** ’ and considerable cu- consequence, was the profit accruing to 

riosity had been excited among all any cunning seer from the mt, who 

classes by the strange novelty of orient- might happen to set up an observatory 

al traditions. Among these remnants on some one of the seven hills for the 

d* original revelation, the announce- purpose of allotting to each lady and 

ment of a forthcoming Conqueror, to gentleman their,own particular planet, 

be harbingered and ushered into the Nostradamus, Cagliostro, Dr. Spurz- 

possession of empire by a mysterious beim, and St. John Long, had long 

star,* had fixed the attention of poli- been anticipated by Roman practi- 

tical intriguers as a fit engine for work- tioners ; ana in tlie annals of roguery, 

ing on popular credulity; and hence as well as of literature and politics, 

the partisans of young Octavius were there is nothing new under the sun. 

constantly ringing the changes on In Mr. Ainsworth’s yet unpublished 
" C^Saris Astrum” and romance of the Admirable Crichton 

SiDUS," until they had actually forced (which he has had the idea of submit- 
the populace into a strong faith in the ting to my perusal), I cannot but corn- 
existence of some celestial phenomenon mend the use he lias made of the astro- 
connected with tlie imperial house of logical practices so prevalent under 
Caesar. Those who recollect, as I do, the reign of Henry Trois, and in the 
how famously PastorinTs Prophecies days of Catherine de Medicis; indeed, 
assisted the interests of Captain Rock I scarcely know any of the so-called 
and the dynasty of Denrynane, will historical novels of this frivolous gener- 
understand the nature of this sort of ation, which has altogether so graphic- 
humbug, and will readily imagine how ally reproduced the spirit and character 
the mob of Rome was tutored by the of the times, as this dashing and daring 
eiugurs into a firm reliance on the in- portraiture of tlie young Scotchman 
terference of heaven in the business, and his contemporaries. 

Buonaparte was too shrewd a student Tlie mistress of Horace, it would 
of human weaknesses, and had read seem, had taken it into her head to go 
history too carefully to overlook the consult these soothsayers from dial- 
tendency of the vulgar towards this dea, as to the probable duration of the 
belief in supernatural apparitions ; poet’s life and her own — of course, 
hence he got up an ignis Jatuus of his fancying it needless to inquire as to 
own, which he called the “ Soletl the probabilty of their amours being 
n’AuSTERLiTZ,” and out of which he quite commensurate with the continu- 

took a particular shine on more than ance of their earthly career; a matter 

one brilliant occasion. JMany an old which circumstances, nevertheless, 

infidel grenadier was firmly persuaded, should render somewhat problematical 

that, belter than Joshua the Jew, their — whereupon her lover chides the 

leader could command the glorious propensity, in the following strain of 

disc to do his biddings; and every tenuer and aflfectionate remonstrance: 


• I'he expressions of Propertius are very remarkable : 

** Quaeritis et coclo pikenxcum inventa sereno 
Quje sit Stella/* &c. 6cc.—Lib, u. 20, 00. 
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Odes Ki. ami XII, 


Ode XI. 


AD LBVCONOBK* 

I. 

Love, mine ! seek not to grope 
Through the dark windings of Chaldean witchery. 
To learn your horoscope. 

Or mine, from vile adepts in fraud and treachery. 
My Leuconoe ! shun 
Those sons of Babylon. 


II. 

• 

Far hotter ’twere to wait. 

Calmly resigned, the destined hour’s maturity. 
Whether our life's brief date 
This winter close, or, tlirough a long futurity. 
For us the sea still roar 
On yon Tyrrenean shore. 


III. 

Let Wisdom fill the cup; —> 

Vain hopes of lengthened days and years felicitous 
Folly may treasure up ; 

Ours be tlie day that passeth — unsolicitous 
Of what the next may bring. 

Time flieth as we sing! 


I. 

Tu ne qumsieris, 

* Scire nefas. 

Quern mihi, quern tihi, 
Finem Di dederint, 
Leuconoe, 

Nec Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros.— 
Ut meliue 

II. 

Quidquid erit, pati, 
Scu plures biemes, 

Seu tribuit 

Jupiter ultimam, 
Quse nunc oppusitis 
Debilitat 
Pumicibus mare * 
Tyrrhenum 1 

III. 

Sapias, vina liques, 
Et spatio brevi 
Spem longem reseces. 
Dum loquimur, 
Fugerit invida 
jEtas. Carpe diem, 
Quam minimum 
Credula postero. 


Horace has been often accused qf 
])lundering the Greeks, and of trans¬ 
ferring entire odes from their language 
into I^tin metres. The charge is per¬ 
fectly borne out by conclusive facts, 
and I shall have many an opportunity 
of recurring to the evidences, as af¬ 
forded in the subsequent decades of 
this series. The opening of the fol¬ 
lowing glorious dithyramb is clearly 
borrowed from the 

of Pindar; but I venture to say that 
there is not, in the whole collection of 
the Songs of Horace, a more truly 
Homan, a more intensely national ef¬ 
fusion, than this invocation of divine 
protection on the head of the govern¬ 
ment. The art of lyrical progression, 
the ars celare artem^ is nowhere prac¬ 
tised with greater effect; and the blend¬ 


ing up of all the historical recollections 
most dear to the country with the 
prospects of the newly established dy¬ 
nasty, the hopes of the young Mar- 
cellus, and the preservation of the 
emperor's life, is a masterstroke of the 
politico-poetical tactician. The very 
introduction of a word in honour of 
the republican Cato, by throwing the 
public off its guard, and by giving an 
air of independent boldness to the 
composition, admirably favours the 
object he has in view. A more august 
association of ideas, a bolder selection 
of images, is not to be found within 
the compass of any ode, ancient or 
modern—save, perhaps, in the canticle 
of Habakkuk, or in the “ Persian 
feast ” of Dryden. 


Ode XII.— A Prayer for Augustus. 

** Quern virum aut heroa.” • 

Aria —“ Sublime was the warning.** 

L 

Name, Clio, the man ! or the god. - —for whose sake 
The lyre, or the clarion, loud echoes shall wake 
On thy favourite hill, or in Helicon’s grove ?»• • • 





The Sonffi of iflorace. 

Whence forests have followed thd wizard of Thrace, 
When rivers enraptured suspended their race, " 

When .ears were vouchsafed to the obdurate oak,. 

And the blast^ of mount Uamus bowed down to the yoke 
Of the ma^oal minestrel, grandson of Jove. 

IL 

First to Hxm raise the song! whose parental control 
IVlen and gods feel alike ; whom the waves, as they roll-' 
Whom.tlie earth, and the stars, and the seasons obey, 
Unapproached in his godhead ; majestic alone, 

Though J*AtLAs may stand on the steps of his throne, 
Though huntress DiANA'may challenge a shrine. 

And worship be due to the god of the vine, 

Aud'to archer Apollo, bright giver of day ! 

III. 

Shall we next sing Alcides ? or Leda*s twin.lights — 
Him the Horseman, or him whom the Cestus delights ? 

Both shining aloft, by the seaman adored : 

(For he kens that their rising the clouds can dispel, 
llash the foam from the rock, and the hurricane quell.)— 
Ot Romvlus next shall the claim be allowed 1 
Of Numa the peaceful 7 of TAm^uiN the proud7 
Of Cato, whose full hath ennobled his sword 7 


IV. 

Shall ScAURUs, shall Regulus fruitlessly crave 
Honour due 7 shall the Consut., w’ho prodigal gave 
His life-blood on Cann/t-’s disasterous plain 7 — 
Camillus 7 or he whom a king could not tempt 7 
Stern Poverty’s children, unfashioned, unkemjtt.— 

The fame of JMarcellits grows yet in tlie shade, 

But the meteor of Julios beams over his head, 

Like the moon that outshines*all tlie stars in her train! 


V. 

Great Deity, guardian of men ! unto whom 
W^e commend, in Augustus, the fortunes of Rome, 
RkiGN FOR ever ! but guard hh subordinate throne. 
Be it his—of the Partuian each inroad to check ; 

Of the Indian, in triumph, to trample the neck; 

To rule all the nations of earth ; — be it Jove’s 
To exterminate guilt from the god’s hallowed groves. 
Be the bolt and the chariot of thunder thine own ! 


Next comes an ode in imitation of 
Sappho. Who has not read that won¬ 
drous woman’s eloquent outburst of 
ecstatic passion ? In all antiquity, 
no love-song obtained such celebrity 
as that which has come down to us in 
the form of a fragment; but though 
many attempts have been made to 
<Kvest it of its Grecian envelope, and 
robe it in modern costume, I am sorry 
for the sake of the ladies to be obliged 
to say, that it can never'be presented 
in any other shape than what it wears 
in the splendid original. This is the 
more to be regretted, as, in a recent 


volume of very exquisite poetry, Miss 
Landon has devoted six glowing pages^ 
to the developemenl of Sa]ipho’s sup¬ 
posed feelings. If kindred eloquence 
could be taken as a substitute, and if 
the delicate instinct of a lively and 
fervent female soul may be imagined 
fully capable of catching the very spirit 
of Greek inspiration, then may it be 
permitted to apply the words of Horace 
occurring in another place : 

** Spirat adhuc amor 
Vivuntque commissi calores 
Lntitiae fidibus puollm.” 

Lib. iv. ode ix. 


* Pp. 115-121 of the Vtm of the Peacock, and other Poems, by L. E, L, 1 vol. 
small 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 
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But^ rettmiitig t6 the ode before us» 
it is not my piyrince to decide wfte- 
ther tlie jealousy which our poet here 
describes was really felt, or only af- 
fecled for poetic purposes. From the 
notorious unsteadiness of hi^ aitach- 
metits, and the multitudinous list 
his loves, including in the catalogue 
Lalag^, Glycera, Leuconoe, Nea;ra, 
Cloris, PyiTha, Nerine, Lyce, Phidylc, 
Cyiiaris, &c. &c. (by tlie way, all Greek 
girls), I should greatly doubt the sin¬ 
cerity of his ardour for Lydia. It is 
only necessary, for the explanation of 
dtnte labrk notam^' terminating the 
liiird stanza, in reference to Roman 
ideas of proper behaviour towards tlie 
ladies, to record what Flora says of her 


friend Porapey, in Plutarch’s life' of 
that illustrious general: — 

XKttvf AAHKTR2 «sirfX- 

friy. For the right unders&nding of 
that . singulaV phrase in^ the fourth 
stanza, the ** quintessence,” or “ fifth 
part,” of j«ECTAR, be it remembered 
that the sweetness of the celestial be¬ 
verage so called was supposed to be 
divided into ten parts, the tenih oV 
tithe whereof constituted what men. 
call honey : Te fcxkt , xmrav rtit 
Vsgfl#, quoth Ibycus. From whioli it 
is as plain as Cocker, that Love, being 
the fiitli part, or gives a fractional 
sweetness of much higher power and 
intensity. 


Ode XIII.— The Poet’s Jealousy. 


“ Quum til, Lydia, Toloplu 
Cervicem roseam,*’ &c. 
I. 


I. 


Lydia, when you tmntingly 
Talk of Tflu'iii'S, praiiing him 
For his boauty, vauntinglv 
Far beyond me raising him, 

Ilis rosy neck, and arms of alahsister, 
Aly rage I scarce can master ! 


Quum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem roseara, 

C(!rea Telephi 
Laudas brachia, vse ! meuiu 
Fervens diflicili 
Rile tumet jecur. 




Pale and faint with dizziness, 

All my features presently 
Paint my soul's uneusiness ; 

Tears, big tears, incessantly 
Steal down my cheeks, and tell in wliat fierce fashion 
JMy bosom burns with passion. 


T unc nec mens mihi, nec color 
Certa sede manet; 

Humor et in genas 
Furtini labitur, arguens 
Qiiam lentis penitus 
IVlacercr ignibus. 


III. 


III. 


’Sdeatli 1 to trace the evidence 
Of your gay deceitfulness, 

Mid the cup*s improvidence, 

J\lid tlie feast's forgetfulness, 

To trace, where lips and ivory shoulders pay for it, 
The kiss of some young favourite !. 


Uror, seu tibi candidos 
Turjiavunt bumeros 
Imniodicx' mero 
Rixie ; sive jiuer fuyens 
Imjiressit memoroin 
Dcute labiis nolaui. 


IV. 


IV. 


Deem not vainly credulous 
Such wild transports durable, 

Or that fond and sedulous 
Love is^thus procurable : 

Though VENDS drench the kiss with her quintessence. 
Its nectar Time soon lessens. 


Non, si me satis audias, 
Speres perpetuum 
Duicia bnrbare 
Lajdentem oscula, qua; Venus 
Quints parte sui 
Nectaris imbuit. 




But where meet (thrice fortunate !) 

Kindred hearts and suitable, 

Strife comes ne’er importunate. 

Love remains immutable j 
On to the close they glide, mid scenes FK'sian, 
Through life’s delightful vision ! 

VOL. XIV. NO, LXXX. 


Felices ter, ol amplius, 
Quos iiTupta tenet 
Copula; nec nialis 
Divuisus quorimoniis 
Supremi^ cilius 
Solvet Amor die! 
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Quinctilian (lib. viii, 6) gives the 
following address to the vessel of the 
state as u specimen of well-sustained 
allegory. It appears to have been’ 
written at the outbreak of the civil war 
between Octavius and Marc Antony^ 
and of course^as alt such compositions 
ought to do, explains itself. There is, 
however, a naval manoeuvre hinted at in 
St. ii. admirably illustrative of a passage 
in the Acts of the Apostles (cap. xxvii. 


V, IT), where the mariners are described 
by Luke as “ undergoing the ship 
that carried Paul. Ropes, it appears, 
were let down, and drawn under the 
keel of the vessel to keep all tight: 
tins is tvhat' Horace indicates by sine 
ffunibus Carina. I ’ recommend the 
point to Captain Marryat, should he 
make St. Paul's shipwreck on the isle 
of Malta the subject of his next naulico- 
historical novel. 


Ode XIV. —To the Vessel cf the State. An Allegory. 


AD RCMPUBLXCAM. 

I. I. 


What fresh perdition urges, 

Gai.i.ey ! thy darksome track, 
Once more u]>on the surges ? 

Hie to die haven back! 

Doth not the lightning shew thee 
Thou hast got none to row thee T 

II. 

Is not thy mainmast shattered ? 

Hath not the boisterous soutli 
I'hy yards and rigging scattered 1 
In dishabille uncouth. 

How canst thou hope to weatJier 
The storms that round thee gather? 

III. 

Rent are the sails that deck’d thee ; 

Deaf are thy gods become, 

I'hough summoned to protect thee. 
Though sued to save thee from 
The fate thou most abhorrest, 

Proud daughter of the forest! 

IV. 

Thy vanity would vaunt us, 

Yon richly pictured poop 
Pine-timbers from the Pontus ; 

Fear lest, in one fell swoop, 

Paint, pride, and pine-trees hollow, 
The scoffing whirlpool swallow ! 

V. 

I’ve watched thee sad and pensive, 
Source of iny recent cares! 

Oh, wisely apprehensive, 

Venture not unawares 
Where Greece spreads out her seas, 
Begemmed with Cyclades! 


0 navis, referent 
In mare te novi 
Fluctus? Oquidagis? 
Fortiter occupa 
Portum. Nonne vides ut 
Nudum remigio latus 

II. 

£t malus celeri 
Saucius Africo, 
Antenmeque gemant, 

Ac sine funibus 
Vix clurare carin» 

Possint imperiosius 

HI. 

.^quor? Non tibi sunt 
Integra linten, 

Non Di quos iterum 
J^ressa voces malo; 
Quamvis Pontica pinus, 
Silvm filia nobilis, 

IV. 

Jactes et genus et 
Nomen inutile. 

Nil pictis timidus 
Navita puppibus 
Fidit. Tu, nisi vends 
Debes ludibrium, cave. 


Nuper sollicitum 
Quae mihi taedium, 
Nunc dcsiderium, 
Curaque non levis 
Interfusa niteQtes 
Vites aequora Cycladas. 


The same ** interit de circonstmice ” 
which may have given piquancy to the 
allegory, possibly attached itself also 
to the following spirited lines. Antony 
and Cleopatra must have looked on 
the allusion to Paris and Helen as 
libellous in the extreme. Considered 
merely in the light of a political sijuib, 


the ode is capital; but it has higher 
merit as a finished lyric; and Tom 
Campbell evidently found in it the 
form as well as substance of his po¬ 
pular and spirited effusion: 

“ Lochiel! Locbiel! beware of the day, 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in 
battle-array.^’ 
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Ope XV.—The Sea-God’S wARHiNa to Paris. 

P&stor cum traheret," &e. 

m 

' V * 

L 

As the Shepherd orTroy, wafting over the deep 
Sa^ Perfidy's freightage, bore Helbn along, 

Old Nereus uprose, hushed the breezes to sleep. 

And the secrets of doom thus revealed in his song. 

11 . 

Ah ! homeward thou bring’st, with an omen of dread, 

One whom Greece will reclaim !—for her millions have sworn 
Not to rest till they tear the false bride from thy bed. 

Or till Priam’s old throne their revenge overturn. 

III. 

See the struggle ! how foam covers horsemen and steeds ! 

See thy Ilion consigned to the bloodiest of sieges ! 

Mark, arrayed in her helmet, Minerva, who speeds 
To prepare for the battle her car and her £cgis ! 

IV. 

Too fondly thou deemest that Venus will vouch 

For a life which thou spendest in trimming thy curls. 

Or, in tuning, reclined on an indoleni couch, 

An effeminate lyre to an audience of girls. 

V. 

Though awhile in voluptuous pastime employed. 

Far away from the contest, the truant of lust 
May baffle the bowmen, and Ajax avoid, 

I'hy adulterous ringlets are doomed to the dust! 

VI. 

See st thou him of Ithaca, scourge of thy race 
Gallant Tfucer of Salamis'? Nestor the wise 1 
How, urging his car on thy cowardly trace. 

Swift Sthenelus poises his lance as he flies 1 

VII. 

Swift Sthenelus, Diomfd’s brave charioteer. 

Accomplished in war like the Cretan Meryon, 

Fierce, towering aloft see his master appear. 

Of a generous stock the illustrious scion. 

VIII. 

Whom thou, like a fawn, w'hen a wolf in the valley 
Tiie dehcvite pasture compels him to leave, 

Wilt fly, faint and breathless — though flight may not tally 
With all Ihy beloved heard thee boast to achieve. 

IX. 

Aciriti.ES, retired in his angry pavilion, 

Shall cause a short respite to Troy and her dames ; 

Yet a few winters more, and the turrets of Ilion 
M ust sink mid the roar of retributive flames ! 


Horace first burst on the town as a 
satirist, and more than one fair dame 
must have had cause, like Tyndaris, 
to fall out with him. There is a grace¬ 
ful mixture of playfulness and remon¬ 
strance in the following amende honor- 
abky in which he dwells on the un¬ 


seemly appearance of resentment and 
anger in llie features of beauty. With 
reference to stanza v., it would appear 
that the tragedy of Thj/cittes, by Varus, 
was at that moment in a successful 
run on the Roman boards. 
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Ode XVI.— The Satirist’s Recantation. 


[August, 


PALINODIA AB TYKDARIDEM. 

*' O! niatre pulchr^ filia pulcLrior.” 

I. I. 

« 

Blost with a charming mother, yet, O ! matre pnlchril filia pulchrior, 

'I'liou still more fascinating daughter ! Quern criminosis 

Prytliee my vile lampoons forget — Cunque voles modum 

Give to the flames the libel — let Pones iambis ; sive flamma, 

T'he satire sink in Hadrians water! Sive mari libet lladrinno. 


IT. 

Not all CvnELi’s solemn rites, 

Cymbals of brass and spells of magic; 
Apollo’s priest, raid Delphic fliglits ; 

Or Baccii'anat., mid tierce delights, 

Presents a scene more tragic 

Til. 

Than Angeh, when it rules the soul, 

Nor fire nor sword cun then surmount lier. 
Nor the vex’d elements control, 

'rhough Jove himself, from pole to polo, 
'Ihundering rush down to tlie encounter. 

IV. 

Prometheus — forced to graft, of old, 
l^pon our stock a foreign scion, 

Mix’d up — if we be truly told — 

With some brute particles, our mould — 
Anger he gathered from the lion. 

V. 

Anger destroyed TiivESTk’s race, 

O’erwhelmed his house in ruin thorough, 
And many a lofty city’s trace 
Caused a proud foeman to eff’ace, 

I’loughing the site with hostile furrow, 

VI. 

Oh, bo appeased ! *twas rage, in sooth, 

First woke my song’s satiric tenor j 
In wild and unreflecting youth, 

Anofr inspired the deed uncouth : 

But, pardon tliat foul misdemeanour. 

VII. 

Lady ! I swear—my recreant lays 
Henceforth to rectify and alter — 

To change my tones from blame to praise, 
Should your rekindling friendship raise 
The spirits of a sad defaulter! 


II. 

Non Dlnclymene, non adytis quatit 
Mentem sacerdotum 
Incola Pythius, 

Non Libor eque, non acuta 
Sic geminant Corybantes aera, 

III. 

Tristes ut irae : quas neque Noricus 
Deterret ensis, 

Nec nmre naufragum, 

Nec sa»vus ignis, nec tremondo 
Juppiter ipse ruens tumuUn- 

IV. 

Fertur Prometheus addere principi 
Liino coaclus 
Particulain uiidiqiie 
Desectam, ol insani leonis 

stomacho sipposuisse noslro. 

V. 

Trae Thyesten exitio gravi 
Stravere, et altis 
Urbibus ultimas 
Stetore causa; cur perirent 

Funditus, irnprimeretque muris 

vr. 

Hostile nratrum exercifus insolcns. 
Coinposce mentem; 

Mo quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juventd 
Fervor, et in coleres iumbos 

VIT. 

Misit furentem : nunc ego mitilms 
Mutare qusero tristia; 

Dum mihi 

Fias recantatis arnica 
Opprobriis, animumquo reddas. 


Here follows a conveying moonshino proposal, it is only ne- 

to the same offended lady (whose wrath cessary to collate this with Tom 

we must suppose to have vanished on Moore’s 

perusal of the foregoing) a gallant in- .. will you come to the bower I have 

vitaiion to the niral mansion of our shaded for you ? 

author. To perceive the difference be- Our bed shall be roses all-spangled with 

tween a bona fide invite and a mere dew!” 
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Ode XVIL— An Invitation to Horace’s Villa, 

AD TYNDARIDEM, 

I. 1. 


Oft for the hill where ranges 
My Sabine flock, 

Swift-footed Fawn exchanges 
Arcadia’s rock, 

And, tempering summer’s ray, forbids 
Untoward rain to harm my kids. 

IL 

And there, in happy vagrance. 

Roams the she^goat, 

Lured by marital fragrance. 

Through dells remote; 

Of each wild herb and shrub partakes, 
Nor fears the coil of luiking snakes. 

III. 

No prowling wolves alarm her ; 

Safe from their gripe 

While Fawn, immortal charmer! 
Attunes his pipe, 

And down the vale and o’er the hills 
Of UsTicA each echo fills. 

JV. 

The Gods, their bard caressing. 

With kindness treat: 

They've fill’d my house with blessing 
My country-seat. 

Where Plenty voids her loaded horn, 
Fair Tvndaiiis, pray come adorn ! 

V. 

From Sinius in the zenith, 

From summer’s glare, 

Come, where the valley screeneth. 
Come, warble there 
Songs of the hero, for whose love 
PjiNELOi’fe and CiRcfe strove. 

VI. 

Nor shall the cup be w’anting. 

So harmless then, 

To grace that hour enchanting 
In shady glen. 

Nor shall tlie juice our culm disturb, 
Nor aught our sweet emotions curb 1 

VII. 

Fear not, my fair one ! Cyrus 
Shall not intrude. 

Nor worry thee, desirous 
Of solitude. 

Nor rend thy innocent robe, nor tear 
The garland from thy flowing hair. 


Velox amoenum 
Ssepe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lycreo • 

Faunus, et igneam 
Defendit mstatem capellia 
Usque meis pluviosque ventos. 

II. 

Impune tutum 
Per nemus arbutos 
Quaerunt latentes 
Et thyma devise 
Olentis uxores mariti: 

Nec virides metuunt colubras, 

HI. 

Nec martiales • 

llsedulcae lupos \ 

Utcunque dulci, 

Tyndari, fistula 
Valles, et Usticae cubantis 
Levia personuere saxa. 

IV. 

Di me tuentur; 
l)is pietas mea 
Et musa cordi est. 

11 ic tibi copia 

Manabit ad plenum benigno 

Kuris honorum opulenta cornu. 

V. 

Hie in reducta 
Valle caniculae 
Vitabis aestts, 

Et fide TeVil 
Dices laborantes in uno 

Penelopen vitreamque Circen. 

VI. 

Jlic innocentis 
Pocula Lesbii 
Duces sub umbnl; 

Nec Semeleius 

Cum Marte confundet Thyoneus 
Proclia; nec metues protervum 

vir. 

Suspecta Cyrum 
Ne male dispari 
Incontinentes 
Injiciat mnnus, 

Et scindat hierentem coronam 
Crinibus, immeritamque vestem. 


Ode XVIIL 


This drinking song is a manifest 
translation from the Greek of Alcmus. 
To the concluding words, perlucidior 
vifro,” I have ventured to attach a 


meaning whicli the recent discoveries 
at Pompeii, of drinking utensils made 
of a kind of silicious material, would 
seem fully to justily. 
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^16 The Songs of Horace. 

•* Nullam, Vare, 8acr4 rite prius fteyeris arboremj” &e. 

^vriuci^$ ttyuiriX^ »» r. X*—AxcJKua apud AtiienjeuVi 

I. 

Nullam, Vare, sacre vite prius severis arborem 
Circa mite solum Tiburis, et moenia Catili: 

Siccis omnia nam dura Deus proposuit; neque 
Mordaces aliter diffugiuut sollicitudines. 

II. 

Quis post Tina gravem militiam aut pauperiom crepat I 
Quis non te potius, Bacche pater, teque, decens Venus ? 

At ne quis modici transiliat munera Liberi, 

Centaurea monet cum Lapitbis rixa super mero 

III. 

Debellata \ monet Sithoniis non levis Evius, 

Quum fas atque nefas exiguo 6ne libidinum 
Discemunt avidi. Non ego te, candide Bassareu, 

Invitum quatiam; nec voriis obsita frondibus ^ 

IV. 

Sub divum rapiam. S 2 eTa tene cum Berecynthio 
Cornu tympana, quae subsequitur caecus amor sui, 

£t tollens vacuum plus nimio gloria verticem, 

Arcanique fides prodiga, perlucidior vitro, 

I. 

Since at Tivoli, Varus, youVe fixed upon planting 
Round your villa enchanting. 

Of all trees, O my friend ! let the Vine be the first- 

II. 

On no other condition will Jove lend assistance 
To keep at a distance 

Chagrin, and the cares that accompany thirst. 

III. 

No one Aiks after wine about " battles ” or " famine 
But, if you examine, 

The praises of love and good living are rife. 

IV. 

Though once the Centaurs, mid potations too ample, 

Left a tragic example 

Of a banquet dishonoured by bloodshed and strife, 

V. 

Far removed be such doings from us ! Let the Thracians, 

Amid their libations, 

Confound all the limits of right and of wrong; 

VI. 

I never will join in their orgies unholy — 

I never will sully 

The rites that to leaf-y-crowned Bacchus belongs 

VH. 

CxBELE may silence her priesthood, and calm her 
Brass cymbals and clamour; 

Away with such outbursts, uproarious and vain ! 

VIII. 

Displays often followed by Insolence mulish. 

And Confidence foolish. 

To be seen through and through, like this glass that 1 drain ! 
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In the first decade of Iloralian songs, 
it became my duty to supply in the 
original Latin, from the Vatican Codex^ 
a long-lost effusion of the Sabine farmer, 
called Virent arundincs;'* or, as the 
Scotch have it, “Green grow the rashes, 
O!” I am equally happy to be en¬ 
abled, owing to the late Sir Humphry 


Davy*s experiments on the calcined 
volumes found at Herculaneum, to 
supply, in concluding this second es¬ 
say, another lost ode of Horace, which 
has been imitated both in French and 
English (unconsciously, no doubt) by 
two modem versemongers. 


Ode XIX. 



La Cui^TE d'Emma, 

Ah! maudite soit Theure, 
Quand de Thumble demeure 
U*Emma, le faux seigneur 
eut francbi le sueil. 
Pauvre tille! la lune 
Pleura ton infortune, 

£t couvrit son visage 
en sigue de dueil. 

II. 

Bientdt la lune 4tale 
Sa clarte de Vestale, 

Et de son chaste front 
les nuages s*en ront.— 
Mais la tache qui reste 
De cette nuit funcste, 

Qui pourra Teffacer 1 
ou rf’parer raffroatl 


Eveline’s Fall. 

Aht wtepfoT the hour, 
When, to Eiteunb's bower, 
J'lie lord of the valley 
With false vows came. 

The moon hid her light 
In the heavens that night, 
And wept behind her clouds 
For the maiden^s shame, 

II. 

• 

The clouds pass soon 
From the cold chaste moon, 
And the heaven smiled again 
With her vestal fume ; 

But who shall see the day 
When the cloud will pass away 
Which that evening left 
Upon Evblisb's name ? 


Lapsus Emma:. 

Heu lacljrynaor lioram 
Cum fraudibus malis, 
Dux virgine corum 
Apparuit vallis. 

Non tulit impun^ 
Congressum znisella,.. 
Cor doluit Idiuss 
Fro lapsii puella! 

11 . 

Qu» condidit frontem 
Sub nubium velo, 

]\Iox vultum insontem 
ExpHcuit coclo. 

Sed utinam casti, 

Sic nominis gemma, 
Quam tu inquinasti 
Claresceret Emma ! 


III. 

La neigo virginale 
Couvrait tout Ihntervalle 
Du superbe manoir 
au modesto r6duit; 

Et la blanche surface 
Garda plus d’une trace 
Des pas du faux seigneur 
cette fatale nuit. 


III. 

The white snow lay 
On the narrow pathway, 
Where the lord of the manor 
Crossed over the moor; 

And 7nany a deep print, 

On the white snow*s tint, 
Shewed thetrack of hisfootsteps 
To Efeline's door. 


11 . 

Tegebant rus nives, 
Cum meditans crimen, 
Fedem tulit dives 
Ad pauperis limen. 

Et ager est fassus, 

Vel indico calle, 

Qu^ tulerat passus 
lu candid^ valle. 


IV, 

Un rayon du soleil, 

A son premier r6veil, 
Effaca pour toujours 
les vestiges du parjure; 
Mais, Emma ! il te faut 
Une lumiere d'en haut, 
Qui verso un doux oubli 
sur ta m6saventure! 


IV. 

The first suns ray 
Soon incited away 
Every tiace of the passage 
Where the false lord came ; 
But there's a light above, 
If/tic/}, alone can remove 
The stain upon the snow 
Of Eveline sfame / 


IV. 

Exoriens, man6 
Sol uti consuevit 
Vestigia plan4 
Nivemque delevit; 
Puella! par lumen 
Quod sanet remorsum, 
Misericors Numen 
Det tibi deorsum! 
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ION, AND THE PROVOST OP BRUGES. 


Moods of the mind govern what we 
write—one wliile splenetic, and at 
other times overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness. No man, or set 
of men, is always alike; and this plan 
of composition is the most genial to a 
critic, wlio feels it his duty to realise a 
poetic state of soul when ratiocinating 
on poetry. Articles sacred to service 
so divine should he lyrical in their 
flow, in their transitions, and in their 
ecstatic combinations. Such a critic, 
in u word, should be a poet, or the 
reflection of one; and such articles 
should be poems, or magic mirrors in 
which they may be present, though 
really absent;—as living, even though 
dead — nay, in process of dissection. 

Ion has not only been published, 
but performed : we are, therefore, called 
upon to do the duty that we promised, 
or threatened—a pleasant duty, at all 
events, in either sense*. But we love 
Coleridge and AVordsworth, and we 
love whatever represents tlieir influence 
in streamlike continuity; and tlierc- 
fore (notwithstanding his AVhiggism, 
and abominable vote on the appro¬ 
priation clause) we love Sergeant Tal- 
i'ourd, and only wish that he weie 
more or other than he is. If not a 
man of genius, he is a man of exqui¬ 
site taste; and Ion is (in general con¬ 
ception, though, as we have already 
hinted, not always in execution and 
detail) both classical and graceful, full 
of pathos and of sentiment, of which 
the world dreamed nothing fifty years 
ago—but wliich, five thousand years 
before, was as fresh as tlie dews of 
morning, and clear as the rivers which 
watered the paradise of Eden, the 
garden of God. • 

The previous editions of Ion were 
dedicated to Dr. Valpy, of whom Ser- 
geantTalfourd was the sometime pupil. 
He is now dead; and we have, accord¬ 
ingly? ^ notice, instead of a dedication, 
containing an eloquent tribute to the 
memory of the revered master and 
friend. Our opinion of Dr. Valpy is 
not so high; nevertheless, his pupil is 
justified in entertaining *the liighest. 


Among other things, the writer says 
of Dr. Valpy, that “ there was a pro¬ 
priety in seeking the association of his 
name for a work which was prompted 
by love of those remains of antique 
beauty which he had taught me to 
know and to revere; which assumed 
that form of poetry in which he had 
chiefly delighted ; and which, althougli 
meditated in broken hours, and at long 
intervals, had always mingled with the 
recollections of tiiose happy days, when 
he first awakened wuthin me the sense 
of classical grace, and of those after- 
seasons, when the exquisite representa¬ 
tions ofGreek tragedy, which he super¬ 
intended, made its images vital/' 

These words contain a candid ac¬ 
count of the genesis of Ion ; and sug- 
^gest the proper course of criticism upon 
it, within the channels of which we 
shall be anxious to let flow tlie stream 
of our eloquent discourse—discourse, 
we say, for our aim is to write as w'e 
would talk. And we will commence 
talking, as if Ion wore executed as 
well as it is conceived, and its con¬ 
ception were pure, instead of being 
confessedly mixed up with foreign ele¬ 
ments, as U is. 

It has been remarked, that the Gre¬ 
cian and Gothic architecture are not 
more different than the structure of a 
tragedy of Sophocles from a tragedy of 
Shakespeare. The one is as simple 
as the oilier is complex. Man in liis 
iiigliest perfection, according to the first, 
exhibits only a refined sensuality; 
hence concord and proportion were 
easily attained with elements so few, 
and so little contrarious,as compose the 
mere natural harmony, wliich is all the 
music that accompanies the earlier form 
of human well-being. This simplicity 
of developernent is better expressed by 
sculpture than by painting ; indeed, 
it has been affirmed that we can only 
become acquainted with the tragedies 
of Sophocles before the groups of 
Niobe and Laocoon. The persons of 
the Greek drama are deities and 
heroes; and the end of the action 
was to establish the relation of man 


• Ion; a Tragedy, iu five Acts, By Thomas Noon Talfourd. Loudon: Edward 
Moxon, Dover Street. 1836, 

The Provost of Bruges; a Tragedy, in five Acta, London: John Macrone, 
St. James's Square. 1836. 
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with heaven. The highest was that 
which represented a brave man strug¬ 
gling with adversity; and we are re¬ 
quired to contemplate the spectacle 
not only as deserving of our deepest 
sympathy, but as a worthy object for 
the regard of the immortal powers. 
Beauty, rather than fidelity of repre¬ 
sentation, was the aim of the poet: 
hence, in all things, the imitation 
proceeded ideally and rylhmically. 
Their persons, accordingly, were at 
least hei'oical, sometimes superhuman, 
and always graceful. Character, also, 
was of the greatest importance; and 
to these influences passion was sub¬ 
ordinate. In the storm and tempest 
thereof, so far from outstepping the 
modesty of nature, they reduced her 
tones within the rules of a severe art, 
which scarcely permitted a discord to 
enter into the texture of the strain; 
which was only not a pure melody, 
because no composition, either in na¬ 
ture or art, could by possibility embody 
an imagination so ideal. Nothing indi¬ 
vidual was permitted among the actors; 
an Apollo or a Hercules had the foce, 
not of a vulgar performer, but that 
which was given to a mask, which was 
a fine work of art. Thus the players 
were as so many statues in the grand 
style, endowed with life and motion. 
The analogy between ancient tragedy 
and sculpture acquires appositeness, 
from the fact that both Aeschylus and 
Sophocles produced a Niobe, and,that 
Sophocles was also the author of a 
Laocoon. In tlie marble groups, con¬ 
nected, as they are, by an action of 
tlie most painful kind, and implying 
agitation tiie most afflicting, sometliing 
still impresses us with’ a sense of pa¬ 
tience, charms us into composure, and 
disposes us to serene conternplalion. 
Equally careful is the tragic poet of 
Greece to preserve, under all circum¬ 
stances, that repose which is essential 
to the display of beauty. It may be, 
of course, in motion—nay, the most 
violent bodily or mental anguish may 
be represented—but he finds means 
to moderate the expression by manly 
resistance, calm grandeur, or inherent 
sweetness; so that, though the emo¬ 
tions may be imitated with touching 
truth and effect, the features of beauty 
shall, nevertheless, in no degree be 
disfigured. This supremacy of beauty 
and character, over the wreck and 
crush with which passion would other¬ 
wise threaten that order of which art 


is the childlike image, induces the 
sublimest reflections on the being and 
the destiny of man; as it doubtless was 
the result of an instinct closely a.sso- 
ciated with the fact of the soul’s im¬ 
mortality. 

The tragedies of which *ve have tlius 
written—and of which these things, 
and many more, have been before us 
already, and as well, or even better, 
expressed — were the models presented 
to the youthful mind ofTalfourd ; and 
from much mediation on these the 
.poem of Ion grew. Take the poet’s 
own account of the character: “ That 
of a nature essentially pure and disin¬ 
terested, deriving its strength entirely 
from goodness and thought—not over¬ 
coming evil by the force of will, but 
escaping it by an insensibility to its 
approach — vividly conscious of exist¬ 
ence and its pleasures, yet willing to 
lay them down at the call of duly.*' 
To involve such a character in circum¬ 
stances which might excite grii f, terror, 
or joy, the author found it expedient 
to resort to the notion of destiny, 
peculiar to the drama of the Greeks 
—“ of destiny, apart from all moral 
agencies; and to a prophecy indicating 
its purport in reference to the indivi¬ 
duals involved in its chain.’* Such 
was the author’s idea, for which he 
deserves praise; and would have de¬ 
served more had he worked it con¬ 
sistently out, which he has not. 

Necessity and liberty—the great pro¬ 
blem from the beginning until now, 
which sage and poet have equally 
endeavoured to solve — perplex us, 
both on the stage of life and of the 
theatre. Our own Locke solves it by 
a decision, involving the paradox that 
man is both a free and a necessary 
agent. Clear it is, that, though will 
and liberty be syupnymous terms, ex¬ 
pressive of one and the same power, 
yet that the act in time is subject to 
the same law which all other objects 
within that medium must obey. In 
relation to the material world, man is 
constrained on every side; and the 
great struggle is to extend the liberty 
of his interior being'into the recesses of 
the nature by which he is surrounded. 
And to a certain extent he may prosper; 
but never entirely, save by escaping 
into another region of endeavour—an 
untried (relatively to the individual), 
and, therefore, uncertain endeavour. 
Nevertheless, the endeavour has been 
often made, the escape tried—for the 
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soul is felt to be free; and whether, 
in a separate state, it can be enchained 
by its own act, awaits demonstration. 
Wow, into this state of material neces¬ 
sity, a man has no remembrance of 
entering willingly—nor, indeed, at all; 
over the peculiar circunaslances of his 
introduction he had no control. These 
conditions were, therefore, by the an¬ 
cients, wisely ascribed to a higher 
power, which they called Fate; and 
as their gods‘were but sublimated 
human beings, they*also are described 
as submitting to or rebelling against 
the same influences. To make all this 
apparent, which can only be done by 
contrast, the heroes of Grecian tragedy 
are for the most part innocent indi¬ 
viduals involved in the meshes of 
destiny. They are placed in ignorance 
of the moral effect of their acts, and 
commit crimes without knowing them 
to be such; or even when acting vir¬ 
tuously, as in the grand fable of Pro¬ 
metheus, still suffer from a divine 
despotism, which places obstacles even 
in the way of goodness itself, that 
heroic energy may be compelled, even 
by pain, to realise its utmost deve- 
lopemcnt and highest triumph, Pro¬ 
metheus, however, is a willing sufferer; 
he is aware of the decrees of destiny, 
but bravely, for the sake of man, makes 
head against them. Accident, in fact, 
with the Greeks, forms no concomitant 
of fate, unless in some of the dramas of 
Euripides. iEschylus and Sophocles 
avoid the sport of chance ; with them, 
chance is but the lowest expression of 
a higher power, and not on any ac¬ 
count to be substituted for that irre¬ 
vocable Providence which uses chance 
for its plaything, as a means to an end. 
The co-efticient and final cause was 
ever in their minds ; and hence these 
poets derive their sublimity and ma¬ 
jesty, their beauty and harmony : for, 
resting in this faith, they could afford 
to repose in pious confidence, and 
perceived an adaptation of instruments 
and purposes in all the perplexities of 
existence, and the mighty rebellions of 
the human will. 

Shakespeare’s Othello is a purely 
Grecian character, being operated upon 
by extrinsic moiives to aet as a jealous 
husband, without being one. A noble 
character, superior to suspicion, is 
made to feel all the agonies, and per¬ 
form the crimes, consequent upon the 
meanest of passions. Hamlet also feels 
compelled to effecl a vengeance repug¬ 


nant to a gentle and studious nature. 
The same excuse is invented by the 
poet for Macbeth. Lear, likewise, is 
represented as “ a man more sinned 
against than sinning.’’ It would seem, 
indeed, unsafe, in the conception of a 
tragic hero, to exhibit him as a wilful 
sinner; a spell must be on him—com¬ 
pulsion from a higher power or sur¬ 
rounding agency. An apology for his 
sufferings must be rendered, not a 
justification. Hence the character of 
Miss Baillie’s Komiero is simply dis¬ 
gusting, and unfit for representation; 
at any rate, it is a doubtful experiment, 
and scarcely deserves to be successful, 
notwithstanding the skill with which 
the passion is analysed. 

This fate is sometimes represented 
by the old poets as one incomprehen¬ 
sible essence, and sometimes as many; 
and as such multeity, it is thus apo¬ 
strophised by Ion, in tiiu tragedy be¬ 
fore us — 

"Ye eldest gods. 
Who in no statues of exactest form 
Are palpable; w'ho shun the azure heights 
Of beautiful Olympus, and the sound 
Of ever-young Apollo’s minstrelsy; 

Yet, mindful of the empire which ye held 
Over dim Cliaos, keep revengeful watch 
On falling nations, and on kingly lines 
About to sink for ever ; ye, who shed 
Into the passions of earth’s giant brood. 
And their fierce usages, the sense of jus¬ 
tice ; 

Who clothe the fated battlements of ty¬ 
ranny 

With blackness as a funeral pall, and 
breathe 

Through the proud halls of time-embold¬ 
ened guilt 

Portents of ruin,—hoar me! In your 
presence, 

For now 1 feel ye nigb, I dedicate 
This arm to the destruction of the king 
And of his race ! O keep me pitiless ! 
Expel all human weakness from my 
frame, 

That this keen weapon shake not when 
his heart 

Should feel its point; and if he has a 
child, 

Whose blood is needful to the sacrifice 
My country asks, harden my soul to shed 
it! — 

Was not that thunder 1”—Act iii.. Sc. 2. 

As unity, it is perhaps addressed in 
the following: 

" Gracious gods! 

In whose mild service my glad youth was 
spent, 

Look on me now; and if there is a power. 
As at this solemn time I feel there is, 
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Beyond re, that hath breathed through 
all jour shapes 

The spirit of the beautiful that lires 
In ea:i^ and heaven—to je I offer up 
This conscious being, full of life and love. 
For mj dear country's welfare,” 

Act V., Scene 3. 

It is in such passages that the poet 
has alluded to the supernal influence 
to which his persons were subject. 
For the rest, the play is written as if 
for a Grecian audience, to whom the 
notion was familiar. For such the 
simple announcement of an oracle 
was sufficient. It was, perhaps, more 
sublime from its simplicity, as the awe 
was presumed, and was, besides, sure 
of justifying its presence. Sergeant 
Talfourd's taste prevented him, in this 
instance, from departing from his mo¬ 
dels ; but he relied not on this element 
of his tragedy alone—he had recourse 
** to the idea of fmcinatwnj as an engine 
by which fate may work its purpose on 
the innocent mind, and force it into 
terrible action, most uncongenial to 
itself, but necessary to the issue.” 
Tile employment of both these ex¬ 
pedients the author seems to have 
thought improper in a piece designed 
forrepresentation; but the result proves 
him to have been mistaken. In fact, 
during the performance of the play, 
the agency of fate scarcely impressed 
the audience at all; but that of the 
fascination alluded to had considerable 
effect in procuring it success. It must, 
however, be allowed that the principle 
of destiny, being mixed up with another, 
had not fair play; and that, therefore, 
the general decision is not affected by 
the result in this instance. 

Euripides' tragedy of Ion gave the 
first hint of the situation in which 
Sergeant Talfourd’s like-named hero is 
introduced,—that of a foundling youth, 
educated in a temple, and assisting in 
its services. While thus employed, 
a pestilence afflicts Argos, the sages 
and priests of wiiich seek safety within 
the sacred walls; from which none is 
allowed egress save the youth Ion, 
who had won the dangerous permission 
from Medoii, the high priest of the fane. 
When told of this, Agenor, the first of 
the sages, expresses much astonishment, 
describing the interesting foundling as 

Whose nature such ethereal aspect 
wears, 

As It would perish at the touch of wrong. 
By no internal contest is he trained 



For such hard duty; no emotions rude' 
Hath his clear spirit vanquished. Love, 
the germ 

Of his mild nature, hath spread graces 
forth. 

Expanding with its progress, as the store 
Ofrainbowcolourwhich thqseed conceals, 
Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury, 
To flush and circle in the flower. No tear 
Hath fllled his eye save that of thought¬ 
ful joy. 


When, in the evening stillness, lovely 
things 

Pressed on bis soul too busily; his voice, 
• If, in the earnestness of childish sports, 
Raised to the tone of anger, checked its 
force. 

As if it feared to break its being's law, 
And faltered into music; when the forms 
Of guilty passion have been made to live 
In pictured speech, and others have 
waxed loud • 

In righteous indignation, be hath hoard 
With sceptic smile, or from some slender 
vein 

Of goodness, which surrounding gloom 
concealed. 

Struck sunlight o'er it : so his life hath 
flowed 

From its mysterious um a sacred stream. 
In whoso calm depth the beautiful and 
pure 

Alone are min'ored; which, though 
shapes of ill 

May hover round its surface, glides in 
light. 

And takes no shadow from them.” 

Act i., Scene 1. 


This is the poets ideal of his hero, 
prettily expressed; but, of course, 
omitted in representation, from the 
length and gossamer style of the de¬ 
scription, For a youth so angelic, an 
equally angelic male is found by the 
poet, in ilie person of Clemantbe, 
daughter of the high priest, and his 
playfellow in the sacred courts wherein 
both have been nurtured. Love has 
never yet been confessed on either side; 
but now the pestilence gives rise to cir¬ 
cumstances which enforce its telling. 
Considered as expressing the anger of 
the gods, on account of the supposed 
crimes of Adrastus, tyrant of Argos, 
the latter has secluded himself, with 
his flatterers, within his palace cham¬ 
bers, yielding himself up to drunken 
revelry. M«don thus states the flicts: 

“ Yesj 1 believe he felt our sufferings 
once; 

When, at my strong entreat^, he de¬ 
spatched 

Phocion, my son, to Delphos, there to 
seek 
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Our cause of sorrow ; but, as time* 
drugged on 

Without bis messenger's return, he grew 
Impatient of ell counsel—to his palace 
In awful mood retiring, wildly called 
The reckless of his court to share his 
stores. 

And end nil with him* When we dared 
disturb 

His dreadful feastings with a humble 
prayer 

That he would meet us, the poor slave 
who bore 

The message Hew back smarting from 
tlje scourge, 

And muttered a decree that he who next 
Unbidden met the tyrant’s glance should 
die.”—Act i.. Scene 1. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, 
Ion, in the innocence of his heart, 
cannot help conceiving a notion that 
some pulse of good must still live in 
Adrastus* nature, and offers to seek 
audience of the king, and try to wake 
it. 

** O do not think my prayer 
Bespeaks unseemly forwardness—send 
me! 

The coarsest reed that trembles in the 
marsh, 

If Heaven select it for its instrument, 
May shed celestial music on the breeze. 
As clearly as the pipe whose virgin gold 
Befits the lip of Phoebus. Ye are wise. 
And needed by your country — yo are 
fathers; 

I am a lone, stray thing, whose little life, 
By strangers’ bounty cherished, like a 
wave 

That from the summer sea a w'anton 
breeze 

Lifts for a moment’s sparkle, will subside 
Light as it rose, nor leave a sigh in 
breaking.”.— Jbid^ 

This is the trying crisis which takes 
the veil from off the love of Clemanthe. 
Anticipating only a disastrous end to 
the mission, she exclaims : 

" What will to me be father, brother, 
friends, 

When thou art gone—the light of our 
life quenched— 

Haunting like spectres of departed joy 
The home where thou wert dearest ? 

Ion. Thrill me not 

With words that, in their agony, suggest 
A hope too ravishing, or jiy head will 
swim, 

And my heart faint within me. 

Cle. Has my speech 

Such bleesed power ? 1 will nut mourn 
it then. 

Though it hath told a secret I had borne 
Till death in silence. How affection grevv 


To diis, I know not;—day succeeded day, 
Each fraught with the same innocent de¬ 
lights. 

Without one shock to ruffle the disguise 
Of sisterly regard which veiled it well, 
Till thy changed mien revealed it to my 
soul, 

And thy great peril makes me bold to 
tell it. 

Do not despise it in me ! 

Ion. With deep joy 

Thus 1 receive it. Trust me, it is long 
Since 1 liave learned to tremble midst our 
pleasures, 

Lest 1 should break the golden dream 
around me 

With most ungrateful rashness. 1 should 
bless 

The sharp and perilous duty which hath 
pressed 

A life’s deliciousness into these mo¬ 
ments— 

Which here must end.” 

Act i., Scene 2, 

And thus the nintiiul secret is revealed ; 
and, after some affectionate struggles, 
slie yields lo tfie claims on his honour. 
‘‘ If thou shouldst fall,” she says lo 
him, 

** I shall he happier as the affianced bride 
Of thy cold ashes, than in proudest for¬ 
tunes— 

Thine, ever thine !” 

The second act presents Adrastus, 
into whose presence the youth presses, 
undeterred by threats. Firm in the 
faith that something good is at the 
bottom of every heart, and therefore 
of the tyrant’s, he reminds the king 
that, as such, in his a nation’s fate lies 
circled, and that the evil consequent 
upon royal crimes falls on the subject. 
He calls upon him, by the recollection 
of his own childhood and his mother’s 
love, to think of the condition of pa¬ 
rent and children in this season of 
punishment, and by this appeal draws 
out the secrets of Adrastus’ soul. 
Something also in the tone of his voice 
mysteriously excites sympathy. Fate 
had doomed Adrastus from his birth, 
uttering from the hearth’s vacant 
space” oracular words—these : 

“Wo unto the babe! 
Against the life which now begins shall 
life 

Lighted from thence be armed, and both 
soon quenched, 

End this great line in sorrow !” 

Act ii.. Scene 1. 

A brother soon ctiecred his parents 
for the curse which threatened their 
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eldest hope—or rather dread—and won 
from Adrastus all his parents* love; 
but, “ falling from a crag which, in his 
wilful mood, he strove to climb,” he 
died. Suspicion went abroad tliat 
Adrastus in envy had slain the boy. 
Disgusted with his kind, Adrastus 
sought the wild haunts of nature, where, 
in a wood-encircled vs^ey, he fell in 
love with a rustic maioen, whom be 
married, and tliey had two children, 
a daughter and a son. Tracked by his 
parents’ myrmidons, he was deprived 
of the latter. 

While jocund smiles 
Wreathed on the infant's face, as if sweet 
spirits 

Suggested pleasant fancies to its sotil, 
The ruffians broke upon us;—seized the 
child;— 

Dashed through the thicket to the beet¬ 
ling rook 

'Neath which the deep wave eddies : I 
stood still 

As stricken into stone. I heard him cry, 
Pressed by the rudeness of the murder¬ 
er's gripe, 

Severer ill unfearing—then the splash 
Of waters that shall cover him for ever ; 
And could not stir to save him ! 

Jon. And the motiier- 

j4dpflstus. She spake no w’ord; but 
clasped me in her arms. 

And lay her down to die. A lingering 
gaze 

Of love she fixed on me—none other 
loved, 

And so passed hence. By Jupiter, her 
look ! 

Her dying patience glimmers in thy face! 
She lives again ! She looks upon me now! 
There’s magic in it. Bear with me—I 
am childish.”—.. Act ii.. Scene 1. 

The magic is natural; for, though 
mutually unknown, they are father and 
son; and it is the secret influence of 
this relation that induces the king to 
pardon this intrusion of Ion, and to in- 
demnify him from the consequences. 
The fact is afterwards proved by a 
scroll given to Irus, a young slave 
of Agenor, by a kinsman, at the mo¬ 
ment of death,—having, upon return¬ 
ing, after long absence, to the shores of 
Argos, been plague-smitten. Agenor 
had given Irus leave to tend him ; 
when he found death approaching, he 
called for parchment, and, writing on it 
the important document, requested that 
it might be taken instantly to the high- 
priest, Medon, by whom the contents 
are thus indicated:— 

“ The kinsman of that youth 
Was with another hired to murder him— 


A Ipbe. -They tore him from his mo¬ 
ther’s breast, 

And to a sea-girt summit, where a rock 
O’erhung a chasm by the surge’s force 
Made terrible, rushed with him. As the 
gods 

In mercy ordered it, the foremost ruffian. 
Who bore no burden, pressing through 
the gloom 

In the wild hurry of bis guilty purjiose, 
Trod at the extreme verge upon a crag 
Loosened by summer from its granite bed, 
And suddenly fell with it; with his fall 
Sunk the base daring of the man who held 
> The infant; so he placed the unconscious 
babe 

Upon die spot where it was found by me; 
Watched till he saw the infant safe; 
then fled, 

Fearful of question; and returned to die. 
That child is Ion.”— Act iii., Scene 3. 

Penury of invention is shewn in 
there being two tales of a crag in one 
piece. This, however, is a speck; 
and we have now to point out great 
beauty. Concurrent with this disco¬ 
very, Ion is joined in a vow with 
some Argive youths to rid the land of 
the tyrant, and the lot had fallen upon 
him; for Phocion had returned with 
the response from tlie oracle, while the 
king was giving the audience that he 
had promised Ion to the sages of the 
realm, and which answer announced 
that 

“ Argos ne’er shall find release 

Till her monarch’s race shall cease 

and, accordingly,the council wasbroken 
up in wrath, and no remedy left to pa¬ 
triotism but in tyrannicide. Agenor, 
hearing from Clemanthe the mortal 
errand on which Ion had gone, hastens, 
by a secret way, to the scene, and 
announces the relationship of both, 
while the son is on tlie point of stab¬ 
bing his fatiier. This, however, fails 
to save Adrastus, as the devoted bro¬ 
therhood of avengers rush in, and by 
one of them, Ctesiphon, who has per¬ 
sonal motives of malice, the king is 
slain. As the decree of the oracle, 
however, and the vow taken by Ion, 
are against the race, he feels the duly of 
self-sacrifice onerous on his soul, and 
piously and patriotically performs it, 
amidst circufhstances of much interest. 

All this is managed with great grace 
and effect,— with beauty and pathos 
which deserve analysis. The fascina¬ 
tion under which loii acts, as before 
suggested, gives to his part a command¬ 
ing charm. Exclaiming, 'Tis sealed !’^ 
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lub retires aside flrum thd tounciiioi^ 
after Adrtistus had left them, rapt in 
meditation on the result of fate's de- 
ctee* To adopt Shelley's fine rerse, 
he seems to see, as from a tower, the 
end of all/' A supernatural impres¬ 
sion then cbmes on him that he is 
doomed to perform the dreadful ser¬ 
vice. 

« O wretched man, thy words have 
sealed thy doom! 

tVhy should I shiver at it,when noway. 
Save this, remains to break the ponder¬ 
ous cloud 

That hangs above my wretched country t 
Death — 

A single death^the common lot of all. 
Which it will not be mine to look upon,— 
And yet Us ghastly shape dilates before me ; 
I cannot shut it out; my thoughts grow 
rigid f 

And as that grim and prostrate figure 
haunts them, 

My sineios stiffen like it» Courage, Ion! 
A'o spectral form is hero; all outward 
things 

Wear their own old familiar looks; no dye 
Pollutes them. Yet the air has scent of 
blood. 

And noiv it eddies with a hurtling souiid, 
As if some weapon swftly clove it. No— 
The falchion's course is silent as the grave 
That yawns before its victim. Gracious 
powers 1 

If the great duty of my life he near. 
Grant it may be to suffer, not to strike ! ” 

Act ii., Scene 3. 

In a subsequent interview with Clc- 
manthe, Ion gives a further account of 
Uie state of his associations. 

*' Clemaiithe! thou wilt find me 
A sad companion; I, who knew not life, 
Save as the sportive breath of happiness, 
Now feel my minutes teeming, as they 
rise. 

With grave experiences I dream no 
more 

Of azure realms where restless beauty 
sports, 

In myriad shapes fantastic ; but black 
vaults 

In long succession open, till the gloom 
Afar is broken by a streak of fire 
7'hat shapes my name ; the fearful wind 
that moans 

Before the storm articulates its sound ; 
And as I passed but now the solemn 
range ^ , 

Of Argive monarchs, that in sculptured 
mockery 

Of present empire sit, their eyes of stone 
Bent on me instinct with a friglttful life 
That drew me into fellowship with them. 
As conscious marble; while their pon¬ 
derous lips— 


Fit orgSns of eternity—unclosed, 

And, as I live to tell thee, murmured, 
* Hail ! 

Hail! Ion the Devoted !* 

Ctemanthe, These are fancies. 

Which thy soul, late expanded with 
groat purpose, 

Shapes, as it quivers to its natural circle 
In which its joys should lurk, as in the 
hud 0 

The cells of fragrance cluster. Bid tliem 
from thee, 

And strive to he th^'self. 

Ion, I will do so! 

I’ll gaze upon thy loveliness, and drink 
Its quiet in. How beautiful thou«art! 
My pulse throbs now as it was wont ^ a 
being 

Which owns so fair a glass to mirror it 
Cannot shew darkly. 

Clemayithe, We shall soon be happy; 
My fatlier will rejoice to bless our love. 
And Argos waken; for her tyrant’s 
course 

Must have a speedy end. 

Ion, It must! it must! 

Clemanthe. Yes; for no empty talk of 
public wrongs 

Assails him now; keen hatred and re¬ 
venge 

Are roused to crush him. 

Jfln. Not by such base agents 
May the august lustration be achieved : 
He who shall cleanse his country from 
the guilt 

For which Heaven smites her should bo 
pure of soul, 

Guileless as infancy, and undisturbed 
By personal anger as thy father is, 
When, with unswerving hand and pi¬ 
teous eye. 

He stops the brief life ofthe innocent kid 
}3ound with white fillets to the altar; so 
Enwreatbed by fato the royal victim 
heaves, 

And soon his breast shall shrink beneath 
the knife 

Of the selected slayer! 

Clemanthe, ’Tis thyself 

Whom thy strange language pictures — 
Ion ! thou — 

Ion, Sim has said it! Her pure lips 
have spoken out 

What all things intimate; didst thou not 
mark 

Me for the office of avenger— me ? 

Cle, No; save from the wild picture 
that thy fancy, 

Thy o’erwrought fancy, drew: I thought 
it looked 

Too like thee, and I shuddered. 

Ion, So do I! 

And yet I almost w'ish t Shuddered more. 
For the dire thought has grown familiar 
with me. 

Could I escape it! 

^Cle, 'Twill away in sleep 
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Ion. No, n^l I dew not sleep; for 
well I know 

That then the knife will gleam, the blood 
willgueh, 

The farm will stiffen. I will walk awhile 
In^e sweet ereoinglight, and try to chase 
These fearful images away. 

Cle, I^et me 

Go with thee* Oh,howoften,handmhand, 
In such a lovely light, have we roamed 
westward. 

Aimless and blessed, when we were no 
more 

Than playmates : surely we are not 
grown stranger 
Since yesterday! 

Ion. No, dearest, not to-night; 
The plague yet rages fiercely in the vale, 
And 1 am placed in grave commission 
here 

To watch the gates: indeed, thou must 
not pass. 

I will be merrier when we meet again — 
Trust me, my love, 1 will; farewell I 

[Exit Ion. 

Cle. Farewell, then! 

How fearful disproportion shews in one 
Whose life hath been all harmony! He 
bends 

Towards that thick covert, where, in 
blessed hour, 

My father found him, which has ever been 
His chosen place of musing. Shall 1 
follow 1 

Am I already grown a selfish mistress, 

To watch his solitude with jealous eye, 

A nd claim him all 1 That let me never be. 
Yet danger from within besets him now, 
Known to me only: I will follow him. 

—. Act iii., Scene 1. [Exit.” 

This, it must be confessed, is passing 
lovely, and exquisitely poetical: it has 
all the tenderness, without any of Uie 
false sentiment, of Euripides. We 
wish we had room to extract the scene 
where, under similar influences, Ion 
rushes in among the conspirators, and 
offers to partake the chance of the lot; 
but we must content ourselves with 
one brief specimen. Says Ion,— 

“ The gods have prompted me, for they 
have given 

One dreadful voice to all things which 
should be 

Else dumb or musical; and I rejoice 
To step from the grim round of waking 
dreams 

Into this fellowship, which makes all 
clear.” « 

Again : 

“ Methinks I breathe more freely ; now 
my lot 

Is palpable, and mortals gird me round, 


Though my soul ovps no ^yn^atby with 
theirs. 

Some one approaches--'I ^auajtihide this 

knife. 

Hide ! I havo ne’er till now had aas^ 
to yde 

From'any haman eye. , 

[He conceals the knife i» his cent. 

Enter Clsmanths. 

Clemaotbe here! 

Cle. Forgive me that I break upon 
thee thus. g 

I meant to watch thy steps unseen, but 
night " * 

*Is thickening; thou art haunted by sad 
fancies. 

And ’tis more terrible to think upon thee 
Wandering with such companions in thy 
bosom. 

Than in tlie peril thou art wont to seek 
Beside the bed of death. • 

Ion, Death, say*st thou 1 Death 1 
Is it notrigbteouBwWenthe godsdecieeitl 
And brief its sharpest agony 1 Y et,fairest. 
It is no theme for thee. Go in at once. 
And think of it no more. 

Cle. Not without thee. 

Indeed thou art not well; thy hands are 
marble. 

Thy eyes are fixed : let me support thee, 
love.— 

Ha! what is that gleaming within thy 
vest! 

A knife ! Tell me its purpose. Ton ! 

Ion. No; 

My oath forbids. 

Cle. An oath ! O gentle Ion, 
What can have linked thee to a cause 
which needs 

A stronger cement than a good man’s 
w’ord ? 

There’s danger in it. Wilt thou keep it 
from me 1 

Io7i. Alas ! I must. Thou wilt know 
all full soon* [Foices call Ion. 
Hark! I am called. 

Cle. Nay, do not leave me thus. 

Ion. ’Tis very sad! [aoim again.] I 
dare not stay. Farewell! [Exit.” 

Act iii., Scene 2. 

Clemanthe’s soliloquy, consequent 
upon this, brings out her character in 
an interesting light—nay, gives the last 
finishing touch to it. 

** It must be to Adrastus that he hastes ! 
If by his hand the fated t 3 nrant die, 
Austere remembrance of the deed will 
hang ^ 

Upon his delicate spirit like a cloud. 

And tinge its world of happy images 
With hues of horror. Shall I to the pa¬ 
lace 

And, as the price of my disclosure, claim 
His safety ’ No! ’Tis never wommt a 
part 
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Ottt of W fond misgivingt to perplex 
iW fortunes of the man to whom she 
. i cleaves; 

Tia hers to weave all that she has of fair 
And bright in the dark meshes of their 
web 

Inseparate ffom their windings. My 
poor heart 

Hath found its refuge in a hero’s love: 
Whatever destiny his generous soul 
Shape for him, ’tis its duty to be still. 
And trust him ’till it bound or break 
with his. [Exit,” 

Act iii., Scene 2, 

« 

With this, our extracts from this play 
must terminate. The scene of recog¬ 
nition between Adrastus and Ion, ais 
father and son, at the very moment 
wlien the latter is prepared to slay the 
former, is, very effective; and thfl^ of 
Ion's self-devotement is also beautiful. 
But we must pass of5 to some reflections 
which arise out of tlie subject. 

This reference by the ancients to 
fate as the solution for the perplexities 
of mortal life may itself be most rea¬ 
dily solved, as intended for an acknow¬ 
ledgement of ignorance as to the source 
of evil. Even at this day, all but a 
few minds dread to approach die area* 
na of this mystery. UMiy the human 
being should have been made capable 
of misery is generally deemed a ques¬ 
tion above reason to answer. Indeed, 
by no process of speculation is it to be 
satisfied,— no path will lead to the de¬ 
sired end but an induction of fads, 
as produced, by a practical genesis, in 
'the rational being itself. As tlic 
sensual suffers, the spiritual receives 
more and more developement, and by 
a triumph over pain redeems it into 
happiness again. All is a state of tran¬ 
sition. As “ heaven lies about us in 
our infancy,'' so those courses which 
end in misery proceed from happiness; 
and only because man is capable of 
pleasure is he capable of pain. Two 
names for one feeling, they express its 
highest and lowest degrees, which are 
its two pules. The first sensation of a 
bum is pleasing,—it is its continuance 
which renders it painful. All sensu¬ 
ality is sought as pleasurable means, 
and is such to a certain extent; and to 
such extent is lawful, af.d is only so 
limited, that the being may not mis¬ 
take them as ends, and prefer the 
lowest to the highest happiness. In 
cases where pain meets tlie agent on 
the toad of welt doing, it would seem' 
that the purpose was to sliew that such 


pain was not capable'^of becondng 
misery, while conscience was free 
from stain, and tliat death could only 
give to a good cause augmented lustre. 
An eagle accidentally indicting pain 
and life-long inconvenience by drop¬ 
ping a stone on the head of the passing 
traveller, may become the means of 
shewing the strength of patience in the 
sufferer, and so far fortli improve his 
moral condition; or, let him die of tlie 
blow, as iEschylus did of the tortoise, 
who shall call death an evil which sets 
the soul free from all such or any acci¬ 
dents in future,—to say nothing of the 
immunity gained from the positive 
evils to come ? Shall we receive good 
at the hands of God, and shall we not 
receive eviH^i particularly when the 
latter is only preventive or remedial, 
for ‘the preservation or the improve¬ 
ment of the creature of ids will. The 
process of this improvement is first na¬ 
tural, next intellectual, and thirdly 
rational. According to the degree of ei¬ 
ther, both pain and pleasure are re¬ 
fined, and are capable, indeed, of in¬ 
finite refinement. To the cultivated 
man, objects will give pain which to 
the profane are indifferent. By this 
state he is preserved in the grade of 
perfection to which he has attained, 
and is induced to remove far from sucli 
objects to better. The company of 
imperfect beings is disagreeable to the 
more advanced ; but, let it be remem¬ 
bered that, in proportion to tlie dis¬ 
agreeableness of It, the being that feels 
this species of pain is imperfect. The 
most perfect being is the moral,and about 
thfe highest attribute of morality is be¬ 
nevolence ; and tlie benevolent charac¬ 
ter will transmute this pain into the 
means of highest happiness, and fully 
accomplish that end by a sincere en¬ 
deavour to improve the nature of his 
companions.' Were it not so, the most 
perfect being would be driven from so¬ 
ciety ; and, as such, the Author of all 
beings would be secluded from his 
creatures. Byron rightly predicates, in 
the character of Satan, infinite misery 
to suci) a being banished to his soli¬ 
tude. Hut the proposition of his infer- 
nal majesty defeats itself; for he de¬ 
scribes Deity as eternally creating— 
therefbre, in fact, never solitary,— 
which, we are bold to say, is tfte true 
statement. 

** Lot him 

Sit on his vast and solitary throne, 

Creating worlds, to'moke eternity 
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Less burfbensome td bis immense exist¬ 
ence a 

And utiparticipated solitude. 

He! so wretched in his height. 

So restless in his wretchedness, must still 
Create, and recreate I” « 

But solitude and society cannot co¬ 
exist either in time or eternity; so that 
the demon’s remarks need no confuta¬ 
tion but the exhibition of their absurd¬ 
ity. The Creator never being in the 
wretched state predicated, it is surely 
possible that creation has a happier 
source; and it is far more rational to 
deduce the generation of life from love 
than from hale, which desires the death 
of the creature, and not that it should 
live. 

The destiny of the Greeks had no 
relation to the moral being—none to 
the improvement of the suffering indi¬ 
vidual or the speeies—save only'so far 
as it exhibited the unconquered will in 
the person of the hero. It, indeed, 
logically suggested the probability of a 
better state of things, where error inter¬ 
fered not with the course of goodness, 
and virtue was free to express herself 
in her own image, and not compelled 
to wear an alien mask. It justified 
the commission of crime by external 
compulsion leaving the agent intact. 
He was involved in the mazes of a 
dream, from which, by waking, he 
would escape. The ill of which he 
was the instrument bad no reality in 
the soul. This was the natural con¬ 
clusion from a sensual creed; but man, 
whatever his creed, is essentially a moml 
being, and the moral power in him 
stood in opposition to it. Hence it 
was impossible to avoid exhibiting he¬ 
roic virtue as struggling against adver¬ 
sity, and recognising it to be so glo¬ 
rious a spectacle that it merited to have 
gods for its witnesses. But when a 
fuller revelation dawned upon the 
world,it was discovered that this exter¬ 
nal evil stands not in opposition to tlie 
good in man, but to the evil, and exists 
as a barrier against the ravages winch 
sin was calculated to make in and 
about him. Our tragedy, accordingly, 
has taken the impression of the truth 
thus developed; and, however much it 
may excuse the hero of the piece, still 
represents him as a moral agent, and 
partly culpable for the consequences 
of his thoughts, his feelings, and his 
actions. Thus, when death closes the 
scene, the soul is not only set free 
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from the incumbrances of a body sub¬ 
ject to a law of necessity, but is con¬ 
vinced of transgression, and by con¬ 
fessing its fault shews itself in a state 
of moral light which the material cir¬ 
cumstances have all tended»to evolve. 

The tragedy of Ion suggests, as its 
moral, one quite opposed to that of its 
models, namely,—the mischievous ope¬ 
ration of a creed so narrow even on an 
innocent nature. This moral, which 
is a reflection from a later age ffian the 
IJrecian, is, in fact, embodied in the 
character of Clemanthe, and expressed 
in a speech of hers before quoted: 

An oath ! O gentle Ion, 
What can have linked thee to a cause 
which needs 

A stronger cement than a good man's 
word V* 

The unsophisticated feeling of wo¬ 
man is always right. Man’s reason 
often, if not always, fails when apply¬ 
ing mere speculative tests to things of 
a moral quality. Tyrannicide — or 
death in the abstract—‘‘ is righteous 
when the gods decree it,” iu the esti¬ 
mation of lori, without any reference 
to the nature of the decree, by shutting 
out which the mind shuts out all pos¬ 
sible evidence whether the decree be 
from the gods or not. It entertains no 
question whether the oracle be or not 
forged, but listens to the voice with a 
mere sensual belief—substitutes the 
historical for the practical faith, and 
thus produces those contradictions in 
character and conduct which make 
even the good problems of intolerable 
complexity,and leave us in doubt how 
to justify or even vindicate the ways of 
providence to the race of man. 

The performance of a play founded 
on a superstition so remote was indeed 
an experiment on an English audience. 
Its success, with all its defects, of 
which Its attenuated style is not the 
least, proves that tliey who attribute 
the decline of our drama to the size of 
the houses, or to the public taste being 
adverse to the poetical and elevated, 
are mistaken. The management of 
the patent theatres only is to blame. 
The licensing system may have beert 
ridiculously adAinistered ; but we do 
not think that its use or abuse has led 
to any of the evils of which we com¬ 
plain. They have simply arisen from 
the persuasion tliat has possessed ma¬ 
nagers in general, that the eye ralh^ 
than the ear was to be gratified, an* 
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that the former was more easily pleased 
by parade and spectacle than by the 
exhibition of passion or humour. And 
where this misapprehension was avoided 
or defeated, there still remained certain 
rules of judging adopted by the same 
parties, or tneir readers, according to 
which a manuscript play would be re¬ 
jected, unless it was seasoned with 
certain stage topics, and was con¬ 
structed after a particular fashion. The 
poet was not suffered to obey his 
genius, and elaborate an original crea¬ 
tion by the law of his own lieing; bilt 
he v\a3 required to work after a pat- 
tei*n, and produce an imitation. A 
certain convention has been tacitly 
established, and thus a pseudo art im¬ 
posed upon the dramatic aspirant, who 
should hUve been left to the liberty of 
nature, as the only chance llierewas of 
any effective addition to tlie slock of 
acting plays. It is well, therefore, 
that a tragedy hke Zo«, written in de¬ 
fiance of all these formula, should have 
been produced, and met with sucli de¬ 
cided success that the prejudices dc 
thedlre to which we have alluded may 
be dispelled for ever. These tilings 
can no longer be declared necessary to 
the success of a piece. Good willing 
and good acting are the only requi¬ 
sites. 

The merits of Ion lie in its concep¬ 
tion, and partly in its construction ; its 
defects, as we have said, are those of 
execution. The style is not dramatic; 
neither is its poetry imaginative. The 
whole is a sport of the fancy acting 
upon the materials of memory,— the 
recoUeclion of the Greek drama, in 
this instance, as taught and misrepre¬ 
sented at school. It is composed of 
associations from this source, and cer¬ 
tain speculations of Schlegel on the 
subject, of which the two passages 
that we quoted touching Fate consi¬ 
dered as a unity and a multeity are 
versified traductions. “ Fancy,'' says 
Wordsworth, “ depends upon the ra¬ 
pidity and profusion with wliich she 
scatters her thoughts and images, trust¬ 
ing that their number, and the felicity 
with which they are linked together, 
will make amends for the want of indi¬ 
vidual value ; or shi prides herself 
upon tlie curious subtlety and the suc- 
xessful elaboration with which she can 
detect their lurking affinities." A spe¬ 
cimen of this occurs in tlie following : 

It is little: 

But in these sharp extremities of fortune, 


[August, 

The blessings which the vt^eak and poor 
can scatter 

Have their owfl season. *Tis a littU thing 
To give a cup of water ; yet itt draught 
Of cool refreshmentt drained by feveriih 
lips, 

May give a shock of pleasure to the frame. 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours» 

It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourned, 
'twill fall 

Like choicest music ; fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 
And shed on the departing soul a sense— 
Alore precious thun the benison of friends 
About the honoured death'bed of tlie 
rich — 

To him who else ivere lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feels,** 

The lines we have marked in 
italics were judiciously omitted in re¬ 
presentation. They belong to the pro¬ 
fusion that Wordswoith speaks of, and 
are mere sports of fancy, which are out 
of place in a drama. Many more are 
permitted to remain; yet, as we said 
before, these defects, if defects they be, 
were insufficient to sink the representa¬ 
tion. What, then, might be hoped for 
fiom a better work — a product of the 
imagination,such imagination as every 
tragedy should exhibit, although eman¬ 
cipated from those convenlional limits 
which both actors and managers have 
hitherto tliought needful for the suc¬ 
cess of a play ? 

For the production of this tragedy we 
are indebted to the taste of Mr. Mac- 
ready, by whom it was chosen for his 
benefit. Its prosperity was not a little 
connected with some recent circum- 
sances, in which Mr. Macready seems, 
like the character he enacted, to have 
been made an agent of destiny. The 
manager of Old Drury had proceeded 
during the season on the plan offilling 
his pockets, without reference to the 
cause of the legitimate drama; and, 
acting on the erroneous apprehensions 
which we have above indicated, re¬ 
sorted to spectacle for an end wiiich 
tfie production of ion, and other pieces 
of which the world knows nothing, but 
ought to know all, would have an- 
sweied quite as well, or better, and 
ceitainly with advantage rather Aan 
injury to the public taste. For such 
purposes not needing the services of 
such a man as Macready, yet com- 
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elled^ for obvious’ reasons, to retain 
im, and both being bound in legal 
contract to each other, the mutual rela¬ 
tion of the parties was &r from plea¬ 
sant. At length the time came when 
the manager wanted no longer any 
actor of eminence, having engaged 
Madame Malibran for a specific pe¬ 
riod ; and it became a point of policy 
to get rid of unnecessary hands. Any 
means were sanctified that would at¬ 
tain this end ; and in Macready’s case 
insult was added to injury. The cha¬ 
racter of the actor seems to have been 
depended ' on for the safe carrying 
through of this system. That chaiac- 
ter was without blot—was that of a 
man and a gentleman; and there was 
no doubt that Mr. Macready would 
act as such. But Mr. Bunn forgot 
that there are cases of aggravated wrong 
against which the moral rises as well 
as the natural man, and both, alarmed 
into a storm of indignation, translate 
the very reason itself into an element 
of feeling, and in the prosecution of a 
righteous anger become thoroughly 
possessed and o’erinformed with phan¬ 
tasy, in which all choice and will are 
absorbed in one mighty resentment, 
and the sense of an intolerable yoke 
which must be thrown off. The effects 
of this Mr. Bunn was made to feel; 
and though, on reflection, Mr. Mac- 
ready was annoyed at having been de¬ 
prived of self-mastery, the result has 
produced an influence on the fortunes 
of the drama which may yet continue 
a salutary operation. Tlie audiences 
who have since witnessed Mr. Mac- 
ready’s performance seem to have 
awaked to a sense of the state in which 
“ things theatrical were fast sinking,— 
they have bailed and welcomed his en¬ 
deavours for their preservation,—and 
he now holds the enviable situation of 
champion of the legitimate drama. 

At the former part of the season 
Mr. Macready had been the means of 
introducing one of the prettiest plays 
that we ever witnessed on the boaids 
of the theatre,—we allude to The Pro- 
vost oj Bruges. This is a production 
much inferior to Jon, as evincing little 
poetic taste in the conception; but it 
shews much dramatic skill in the con¬ 
struction and execution. The few pass¬ 
ages of poetry which occur in it, it 
must be confessed, are commonplace, 
about flowers, and stars, and similar 
joint-stock properties of verse-makers 
by profession; but the applause which 


they received from the house is an¬ 
other proof that, whatever actors and 
managers may think, the audience 
have no design nor desire to banish 
poetry from the stage. To be sure, 
such passages require excellent elocu¬ 
tion ; but if they fail for want of this, 
it is clear that the fault is not in the 
poet, but in the performer; and it is 
equally clear that the remedy is not 
that the poet should write down to the 
performer, but that the actor should act 
up to the poet. We confess that there 
may be a little inconvenience in this; 
but it is a wholesome one—one wliich, 
if legitimately removed, would relieve 
the stage of many who now burden it, 
and make room for the introduction of 
talent that may now be pin^g for em¬ 
ployment. 

The author confesses to having been 
indebted to Mr. Macready’s judgment 
for the success of this piece. The 
manner in which the scenes are sus¬ 
tained is certainly very exeniplaiy. 
The following is one of the shortest, 
and will serve to give the reader an 
idea of the nature of the subject. It is 
the second and last scene of the first 
act. 

** A magnificent chamber in the Chdteau of 
BEnruLPiiE. Constance discovered 
seated at a window, through which the 
sun is seen setting. 

Con, (watching it). How fast he sinks, 
that glorious orb of light! 

To see him seated on his mid<.day throne, 
Who but had deemed him fixed for ever 
there. 

So high, so proudly rode he o’er the 
world 1 

And is it thus with love I whose early 
beam 

Shines out as full of promise, as it never 
Could know decline 1 Has love its setting 
tool 

Look! now he fades—and now—he’s 
gone! —poor world! 

But poorer heart, whose light of love is 
sped. 

A few small clouds are lingering in his 
place, 

Bright with contending dyes,—call these 
ambition. 

Fame, glory—vapours that usurp love’s 
seat. 

And shine awUlle with a fictitious splen¬ 
dour 

When he is gone—then follow into 
darkness. 

There ends the likeness ! The departed 
sun 

Will ride again as bright a course to¬ 
morrow ; 
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But love, once set, can know no second 
rising, 

Alas! I’m wond’roua sad 
to-day. 

Eiiter Bovcharo. 

Bou. Indewl I 

Con. (run7ung to and embracing him), 
Bouchard, I did not mean to give 
tlioe welcome! 

Thou hast been absent for so many hours, 
1 had resolved to chide thee. I have grown 
Even sad for very lack of occupation. 

My father absent and niy lord away, 

I (teemed myself neglected—thee unkind, 

Bou, ’Twas needful business that 
claimed my care. 

Con, You are not angry 1 

Bou, Nay, indeed! 

Con, Yet still 

There dwells a heaviness upon your brow 
I Tvas not wont to see, when we two met, 
Though parted but an hour„,..Perhaps 
you are ill 1 

Bou, Dear Constance, this is very 
■wilfulness. 

Con, Then be more merry. I have 
grown, Bouchard, 

The fool of fondness, and you took, 
indeed, 

A heavy charge in making me your wife : 
1 have been nursed so tenderly, that never 
A cloud has shadowed o’er me. First 
my father, 

My dear, dear father, watched me with 
such care, 

I never had a wish, but ere it grew, 
’Twas lost in the possession. Then you 
came 

With love, that strove to make his love 
seem small. 

So fondly did you cherish me;—then 
frown not 

Upon the child yourself did help to spoil! 
Nay, tljut’s so sad a smile. In sootli, 
dear husband, 

I had rather see you frown tlian smiling 
thus. 

Something is ill. 

Bou, If aught displeases thee, 

Then all is ill. Yet say, I am not merry; 
The fit will pass—the sooner if unmarked. 
That ware a barren clime where ail was 
sun; 

And the heart needs these little shades 
of care 

To feel its bliss as bliss. Where is thy 
father? 

Con. Not yet arrived, although his 
messengers 

Bid us expect him hourly. [A trumpet,'] 
Ila ! he is here ! 

Quick to the gates—lose not a precious 
moment! 

Ob, bow I long to feel his circling arms. 
And hear him bless his child ! My dear, 

, dear father! 

Bou, Constance! shall I be jealous? 


Con, Not of him! 

Not of my father—^he who gave you that. 
Which, natterer that you are, you havo 
sworn so oft 

AVas all your wealth — who cherished 
with such care 

The growing flower—unworthy of his 
pains. 

Indeed—but all his garden yielded, and 
Then gave it you to wear;—no, not my 
father! 

Had you been six days’ absent, I would fly 
Witii ns much joy to welcome your return; 
(Hesitating) Perhaps witli more* 

Eriter Bertulphe. 

Father! my own dear father I 

Ber, All watchful angels guard and 
bless my child! 

So, thou look St bravely!—not a trace 
of care — 

A light and dancing eye, a healthful 
cheek; 

No vigils have disturbed the wanton 
smiles 

That dimple there ! Traitress, there was 
a time. 

When, had thy father been a week away, 
I'hou woulJst havo chid the leaden- 
footed hours, 

Pined in tliy chamber, saddened in thy 
sports, 

And wearied every saint for his return! 
Bouchard, beshrew me, but I grudge tliy 
share 

In that young heart, that once was all 
my own. 

Love her, my friend ! She has been 
fondly cherished, 

And scarce is fitted ibr the ungentle 
world ; 

But she is safe with thee. 

Bou. Safe as the blood 
That warmest circles in my heart,of 
licarts; 

Which should be sooner drained than. 
she be wTonged. 

Ber. I thought so, or I had not given 
lier to thee. 

Con. You aro weary, sir, with travel; 
will you sit ? 

Ber, Why, ay (sitting). Bouchard, 
these things make old men feel 
Their sand run low,— the easy cushion’d 
chair, 

A stranger at their hearth, and all they 
loved 

Given to another—a new generation 
Hustling us to our graves; while little 
sprouts 

Shoot fresh and green round the old 
withered trunk, 

Shoutliing decay with renovated life : 
We’ll havo them all anon. 

Con. You are merry, sir, 

Ber, And wherefore not so, girl? I 
have grown sick 
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Of the tuTmoil and care of the great 
world. 

ril give my place up now to better men. 
And nurse my grandchildren. You smile, 
Bouchard: 

These arms have dandled her a thousand 
times, 

When I had more of care upon my heart 
For her, than thou shall ever know for 
thine: 

They shall be princes / I will give them 
that. 

That they shall bless the old man’s 
memory 

When I am dust. 

Con. Father, some other theme, 

Ber, Well, be it so. Thou art a silly 
child! 

Come, then, the news, Bouchard 1 The 
sun, no doubt, 

lias not stood still because Bertulphe 
was absent. 

What do they at the court 1 

Bou, Nothing of note. 

Beyond the following up the late caprice, 
Now laws against the serfs. 

Ber, Indeed! 

Bou, The last 

Was strange, tyrannical beyond example. 
Lest any serf, escaped from vassalage, 
Should fence himself behind a noble’s 
power. 

By marriage of himself or of his child. 

It is decreed, such marriage being proved 
Within a year, the freeman so connected. 
Whatever his rank, shall forfeit his degree. 
Even tliough knightly—lose his wealth 
and lands, 

And, taking taint from the unnatural 
match. 

Himself become a serf. 

Ber, (starting up). Impossible ! 

Hal ha! I seo you have been play’d upon, 
Or you would play on me. It is not ill: 
These late caprices are indeed so wild. 
One might in sport say it would como to 
this. 

Bou, Believe me, sir, I jest not—’tis 
most true. 

Ber. Again! Would yen persuade me 
Charles has done this 
Without my counsel! — seized tlie very 
moment 

When I was absent! Sir, 1*11 not be¬ 
lieve it. 

Con, My father, you are strangely 
moved. 

Ber, Moved! 

Humanity, our common nature outraged ; 
A leprous taint fixed on our fellows* blood. 
Contaminating all that touches it. 

And yet *tis strange that 1 am moved ! 
Fie, fie! 

A man’s a man; nor can another claim 
I he right to buy, sell, or inherit him, 
Because he sprang from off a lower 
brancli 


Of the great tree. Yet this is but a part: 
He who would have one fellow for his 
slave, 

Soon, step by step, would fetter all man¬ 
kind. 

Such is not Charles’s nature : this brave 
plot • 

Is from another source. I see the hand 
That plays the puppet with him—see the 
motive 

That guides it too. 

Bow, What motive ! 

Ber. Have you eyes, 

And yet perceive it not! Doyou not see, 
Since 1 opposed these laws from the be¬ 
ginning, 

Their strength displays my weakness! 
He w’hose hand 

Would rule the helm, as 1 confess would 
mine. 

Must find it answer to his ready touch 
Upon the lightest breeze j fphich, if it 
do not, 

He knows his power is gone; and this 
alone 

Would fret some men. You smile, and 
think this nothing. 

Go to! you are young : the practised 
seaman knows 

The coming tempest in the little cloud 
That specks the horizon only. 

Bou, *Tis strange! 

Ber,(impatiently,) Sir, what is strange ! 

Bou, To see you shaken 
By what to mo seem things of trifiing 
import. 

Ber, Did you, then, sit unmoved to 
hear these projects! 

I know you did not— could not. Yet, 
at last. 

Perhaps you are right. It is the old 
man’s folly— 

We see too far. No more on’t—let it 
pass. 

Child, I am weary; bid them bring re¬ 
freshment. 

Stay—kiss me ere you go. 

[Ewd^raciMg her^ and holding her; 
some time gazing on her. 

There 1—leave me, leave me. 

Ha, lia! [Exit Constance. 

Bow. What mean you ! 

Btfr. Why, sir, look you, 

That noble creature, in whose form and 
soul 

All glorious things that dwell beneath 
the sun 

Are studded in a galaxy of brightness—• 
She — might be made a serf by wedding 

If in your blood ran one polluted drop. 

I pray you, seo *tis pure. 

Bow. You do not doubt it! 

Ber, No, not a jot, sir; bull would 
have you see 

To w'hat such laws might lead. Now/ 
fare you well! 
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1 am wearj —somewhat fevered with 
my travel. 

And would be left a little space alone-— 

So tell my daughter; and, for what you 
liave seen, 

Your linger on your lip. Remember, 
power ^ 

Is to the old what love is to the young; 

And both are jealous, if their mistress 
frow'ns, 

To keep the gossip from the prating 
world. [£reM7if.” 

Act i., Sc. 

This is good, if not powerful writing. 

The next scene between Bertulphe and 

his son-in-law needs also extracting. 

“ JSnter Bertulphe, hastili/. 

Ber. You are well met, sir. What 
report is this 

1 hear of brawlings in the street ? Men*s 
tongues 

Make feast of your contentions. This is 
ill, sir— 

I like it not. This is no time for strivings, 

When we most need to treasure all our 
strength; 

We must make friends, not foes. I pray 
you, let 

Your foolish quarrel, whatsoe’er it be. 

Be reconciled—atoned for. 

Bou. ’Tis impossible! 

The affront was palpable, and public too. 

Ber, No matter, sir. 

Bou, But Thancmor— 

Ber, (suddenly). What of him ? 

Was it with Thancmar you had question ? 

Bou, Ay. 

Ber, 1 knew not that; why was it kept 
from me 

A public insult 1 lie must answer it. 

Bou, He shall! 

Ber, You'll fight with him ? 

Bou. I'm pledged to it. 

Bej'. (eagerly). To the death? 

Bou, If need be. 

Ber, (graspinghishand,)Good !—that's 
well—that's very well! 

Your honour must be kept an unfiawed 
gem, 

Klse you are not the husband of my cbild. 

Bouchard ! I hold you are tlie chatelain's 
match. 

You have practised much of late; I know 
you have. 

Look he escape you not- His life, 
Bouchard! 

Bou, I do not understand. 

Ber. No matter, boy ! 

Well fix the day—you'shall have all 
support 

Myself and what I can call mine can 
give you. 

Come, we will to the earl, and gain his 
license 

To bring this quarrel to an issue. 11 a! 


Proud Chatelain of Bourbourg, 1 have 
trapped thee, 

And thou shall not escape with unclipped 
wings. 

So, to the earl, my son — to the just 
earl! 

Act ii.. Sc. S. 

Tlie reader understands now the po¬ 
sition of the different parties. The 
earl, Charles of Flanders, is drawn as 
an impersonation of abstract justice. 
Noble, wise, and virtuous, one would 
have wondered that be should have 
consented to so rigorous a statute as 
that which makes the misery of this 
play, but for this attribute. Says St., 
Prieux: 

** Why, man, it is his virtue, his staunch 
ju&tice. 

Resolved to give to any one his own;— 
My serf is mine,—his justice gives him 
to me. 

Bou, ''J’is thus for ever that ill-judging 
zeal 

Goads virtue into vice. 'Tis hut degree 
That murks the storm from the propitious 
gale— 

Tlie torrent from the fertilising stream. 
This justice,over urged, grows tyranny." 

Act i., sc. I. 

Tlie attribute on which Bertulphe 
relied accordingly is found to operate 
against himself, when, in the end, it is 
discovered that he himself had been a 
serf, and won his way up from the 
ranks. The effects of it, too, are ag¬ 
gravated by Bertulphe's previous con¬ 
duct; for when the earl would have 
stepped betwx-en, and made an honour¬ 
able compromise, Bertulphe, intent on 
vengeance with his rival in favour, re¬ 
fuses all overtures of mercy. His cha¬ 
racter, likewise, as may have been 
seen, is marked by pride, if not arro¬ 
gance ; and this quality is sometimes 
imprudently exhibited. An old man, 
named Philippe, is the depository of 
the secret of his birth. 

** A parched and haggard wretch, infirm 
and bent 

Beneath a pile of years that none can 
count; 

His feeble foot just balanced on the brink 
q'bat severs life from death—yet shrewd 
and cunning,— 

Greedy ofgold, and of aspleenful malice. 
That loves to wound, os 'twould compen¬ 
sate thus 

The body's impotence, by the tongue's 
sharpness— 

He dwells beside the church of Notre 
Dume." Actii., sc.l. 
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Such is Thancmar’s description of 
him; who, shortly after, relates an in¬ 
cident that has considerable bearittg on 
the catastrophe. He continues: 

** 1 knew him in my youth, and even then 
I thought him old. And yet the crabbed 
churl 

Had a strange fondness for me, and would 
talk 

In his sour fashion with me by the hour. 
I lost him then, to find him here in 
Bruges, 

Where he arrived, when first Bertulphe 
grew great. 

He has lived in much seclusion, and the 
boors • 

Hread him, as one with more than mortal 
dealings,— 

Aud ho has dealings I would fain un¬ 
riddle ; 

For I have had him w’atched, and been 
assured 

Tlie provost's secretary visits there 
At cautious hours, and gold is heard to 
chink 

When he arrives! 

Uohert* Indeed! that's strange. 

IVmncwar. 1 know Bertulphe profuse,— 
Generous, as fools would call it; but 1 
know 

He scatters not his gold without a mo¬ 
tive. 

He cannot love this man,— then he must 
fear him, 

And, it mav he, is even in his power! 
Bertulplio is proud, and such discordant 
natures 

At length must jar ; in this has been my 
hope. 

I have waited patiently for my occasion, 
Aud it has come. Philippe this morning 
watched 

The Provost's path, and would have 
spoken with him ; 

But he dashed proudly by: I marked 
the old man, 

And saw his sunken eye gleam w’ith 
such malice 

As told he hated him. Tie turned to me : 
1 thought he would have spoken; but he 
checked 

His struggling passion, and went slowly 
home, 

The better there to brood on it.” 

Act ii., sc. 1. 

Under the influence of the feelings 
lieie described, Philippe seeks Thanc- 
mar, and contracts with him for putting 
oif llie combat. lie waylays, tor this 
purpose, Bertulphe, on his progress to 
the lists, and is repulsed and stricken. 
Conveyed from the crowd to his own 


home, he sends a message to Thanc- 
mar, who leaves the lists, and arrives 
in time to receive, before the old man 
dies, tlie proofs of his rival s serfship. 
Accordingly, on returning, he refuses 
to fight with Bertulphe’s son-in-law, 
whom marriage has degraded in rank. 
All parties are thus brought into terrible 
collision; and excellent scenes occur 
between Bouchard and Bertulphe,Con¬ 
stance and Bouchard, and Bertulphe 
and the earl. The denouement is very 
defective. The idiocy of Constance, 
consequent upon the firing of her hus¬ 
band’s halls, and occurring amid the 
bkaing ruins, is not only unpleasing in 
itself, but in the worst style of the 
Minerva press. 

W hether this blot in the conception 
of the piece, or managenp.! trickery, 
caused it to have a short run, notwith- 
standins: its successful production on 
tlie early nights of the performance, we 
are not prepared to decide. We rather 
incline to the opinion that the essen¬ 
tially democratic nature of its plot was 
tlie canker at the core. What, after 
all, in a poetical point of view, can 
Bertulphe apjiear but as an impostor, 
whose miseries are consequent upon a 
species of usurpation ? Nor would it 
seem that he acts upon piinciple; that 
is, for others as well as for himself. 
His is only a selfish career, and his 
death-boast is that he is “ no serf.’^ 
W^hen Bertram exclaims; 

I die no felon's death ! 

A warrior’s weapon freed a w'arrior'a 
soul.” 

W^e sympathise witli liim,— for he is 
never less tlian archangel ruined. But 
Bertulphe falls not from a rightful ele¬ 
vation ; his position w'as a delusion; 
and if he was not a serf he was no¬ 
thing. By surrendering the public 
principle, he thus gave up his private 
right. J.et the democratic drama be 
then defensible in itself, nay, even su- 
jierior to the aristocratic, if jou will, 
the V/vvost of Bruges is found offend¬ 
ing against the very elements essential 
to its existence. The fiist three acts 
and a half, are, however, so good, tliat 
it would be well for ibe writer to re¬ 
compose the remainder on coii^iJ'lent 
grounds ; ahd he might then put his 
name on the title-page with confidence 
and applause. 
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THE FAMILIAR LETTERS OF COWLEY, 

WITH ROTICES OF HIS LIFE, AND SKETCHES oV SOME OF 
HIS FKIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES, 

NOW FIBST PRINTED. 

ContinuBdfrom yage 409, VoU XIIL 


Cowley, on his return to Cambridge, 
seems to have devoted himself with 
renewed energy to his classical studies. 
The Cam carried him to Parnassus; 
and, in the solemn retirement of those 
beloved haunts, he indulged some of 
the most delicious dreams that visit 
the breast of a scholar—now playing 
the lute of Anacreon and Horace — 
now talking with his master, Virgil — 
and now idling the spring hours with 
the beautiful Pyrrha. Graver fancies, 
too, occupied his mind ; and the poetic 
child of Spenser already began to trace 
an epic poem, which hope whispered 
might at some future period be in¬ 
closed in the same emerald urn with 


the song of Troy divine, and the pre- 
cious writing of the Faer^ Queen. 
That this delightful anticipation has 
never been realised, interfered not with 
the happiness of the youthful poet: 
the blue sky of the summer morning 
takes DO shadow from the evening 
cloud. The brightest feeling of early 
life is joy without fear ; that furnishes 
at once the flame and the substance 
on which it feeds, and throws a light 
before as well as behind. Wiien Hope 
decays, Memory rises in lier place. 
But to return to Cowley. The fol¬ 
lowing letter is addicssed to luy be¬ 
loved friend, C. E.*' and opens a slight 
glimpse of the student's pursuits. 


Anacreon at Cambridge — L7fric Poetry—Pindar and Sappho, 

With a Notice of the Davideis. 

** Why don't you come here, Charles ? The distance cannot present an 
obstacle; for Anacreon has been staying with me all the week, and is exceedingly 
popular at college. We walk, and sit, and quatF sack, and he under the trees 
together ; and think of nothing but flowers, and love, and poetry, I charm him 
with Cambridge eyes, and he burns me up with Ionian. Last evening, J ren¬ 
dered his Hymn to the Gmshopper into English, for which he has promised me 
the myrtle crown. The Grecian grashopper is unlike any you will find at Tot¬ 
tenham; you may, therefore, like to hear its music—so I send it: 


Happy insect, what can be 
In happiness compared to thee ! 

Fed wuh nourishment divine, 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine; 
Mature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does fill. 

’Tis till'd wherever thou dost tread — 
Nature’s self thy Ganymede. 

Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing, 
Happier than the happiest king. 

All the tields which thou dost see, 

All the plants belong to thee — 

All that Slimmer hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice. 

Man for thee doth sow and plough ; 
Farmer he, and landlord thou. 

Thou dost innocently joy, 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 


The shepherd gladly heareth thee. 
More harmonious than he ; 

Thee country hinds w ith gladness bear, 
Prophet of the ripened year! 

Thee Phoebus loves, and does inspire ; 
Phoebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life is no longer tlian thy mirth. 
Happy insect, happy thou, 

Host neither age, nor winter know; 
But when thou’st drunk, and danced, 
and sung. 

Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 
Voluptuous and wise withal. 
Epicurean animal! 

Sated with thy summer's feast, 

Thou retirest to endless rest. 


Isn’t this very agreeable chirping for a warm evening in May ?—something like 
the rich nightingale wc heard last summer in the woods, when every step wc 
took through the thick foliage let in a shower of moonlight. But, probably, you 
are not acquainted with Anacreon, whom you esteem inferior to our dear Marino. 
Then listen ! Lyric poetry attained a very high degree of perfeclion in Greece; 
,fronfi the accompaniment of music, implied in llic title, it derived its peculiar 
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character. The Ode demands unity of purpose, with harmony of the parts and 
the language. In the Epic, you behold the hero; in Tragedy, the sufferer; in 
the Lyric, th^poet. He goes out of himself into his poem, informuig it with his 
own soul, and filling its veins with the life of his own intellect. The epos and 
the drama have undergone the changes incident to the revolutions of taste: the 
rich and discursive melody of Ariosto succeeds to the clear-flowing tale of Virgil; 
Juliet fills our eyes with tears instead of Electra. Comedy has been shaped in 
the new moulds of Fashion and Habit. But the Lyric still breathes the sweetness 
of Grecian lips. The story of love and of patriotism is still woven upon the same 
loom. The lover courtsjjis mistress with the lute of Ajiacreon; the patriot arouses 
his country with the lyre of Tyrtseus; and Beauty burns and weeps over the songs 
of Sappho. Horace said that love breathed from her strings; it breathes from 
them yet. 

‘‘ But the brightest name in Greciai^ poetry, after Homer, is Pindar, How 
solemnly rolls on that unnavigable song,—deep, harmonious, luminous I I seem 
to see him even now, sitting in his iron chair, and delivering his oracular verse 
from the temple of Apollo. Horace followed the glowing river of his verse; and 
the triumpliant Emathian conqueror spaied the house of him who was called the 
Mouth of the Muses. Quintilian has pronounced a noble eulogy upon him : 
‘ Lyricorum longe Pindarus princeps, spiritiis magnificentia, sentenjiis, figuris, 
beiUissimus rerum, verborumque copia, et velut quodam eloquentiae flumine, 
propter qu® Iloratius iiemini credit eum imitabilem.’ When reading his poems, 
we ought surely to remember that they were not written merely to gratify the wits 
of that day, much less of ours, but that they were cliaunted by choruses, and that 
the combined charms of music and poetry were still fuither enlivened by accom¬ 
panying dances ; for it has been supposed that Pindar, like the tragic poets, had 
a particular chorus assigned to him, which he tiansported to the different places 
where his hymns weie recited. Thus their representation comprised the attrac¬ 
tions of a spectacle, with all the splendour and allurements of the Muses. But, 
g?yo me Musa rapis? Here am I flying on the shining back of Pegasus, a thousand 
miles in a minute, and thinking of the golden trees in the Islands of the Blest, 
and streams gilded over with shadows of sweet faces, and many other dehghtfol 
things, which we can talk about when we take another walk in the pleasant shade 
of Gray's Inn. Meanwhile, that I may not leave you without an agreeable com¬ 
panion, I send yon a little portrait of a beautiful girl, Pyrrha. It is copied from 
the original in my possession, which was drawn, as you know, by one of the 
most graceful of the Italian painters ; although I fear you will not recognise tin; 
delicate pencil of Horace. 


To whom now, Pyrrha, art thou kindl 
To what heart-ravish’d lover 
Dost thou thy golden locks unbind, 

Thy bidden sweets discover— 

And, with large bounty, open sot 
All the bright stores of thy rich cabinet 1 

Ah, simple youth ! how oft will he 
Of thy changed faitli complain; 
And his own fortunes find to be 
So airy and so vain, 

^ Of so chameloon-like a hue— 

1 hat still their colour changes w’ith it too. 

How oft, alas, will ho admire 
The blackness of the skies ; 
Trembling to hear tlie winds sound higher, 


And see the billows rise. 

Poor inexperienced he. 

Who ne’er, alas, before had been at sea! 

lie enjoys thy calm sunshine now. 

And no breath stirring hears; 

In the clear heaven of thy brow 
No sniJillest cloud appears, 
lie sees thee gentle, fair, and gay, 
And trusts tlio faithless April of thy May. 

Unhappy, tlirice unhappy he 

whom thou untry’d dost shin© ; 
But there’s no danger now for me. 

Since, o’er Loretto’s shrine, 

In witness of the shipwreck past. 

My consecrated vessel hangs at last. 


‘larew^ell!—The Poem proceeds: this evening I am going to sing with 
David under the window of Micliol, and will tell you our success when wc meet, 
which will not be later, I hope, than the 30th. Do n^t the hedge-rows, and the 

green fields, and the soft May, and the thrush, and the nightingale, all sing,— 
Xne Poet is Coming! 

“ Trin, ColL, May 8, 1637, “ A. C. 


Tf * Carew that I drank to his muse yesternight in a cup of Canary. 

H you see Suckling, my love to Aglaura.” 
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Alas ! the passer’s foot was soon to 
tread over the early ^ave of the young, 
the beloved, the gifted Carew, whose 
melody and sweetness of style were 
full of the highest promise, and whose 
version of the 137th Psalm is a de¬ 
lightful specimen of sacred minstrelsy. 
Suckling, too, was doomed to a melan¬ 
choly and premature death. The cir¬ 
cumstances of.it have been variously 
related. But the account given by 
Warton, in his on Fope, is gene¬ 
rally credited. He says that the poet, 
having been robbed by a servant, put 
on his boots with great haste, and 
pierced Ins heel with a rusty nail, 
which brought on inflammation. Thus 
unhappily, at tlie age of thirty-three, 
departed the lively, the good-natured, 
the courted Sir John Suckling. So 
much wit, eloquence, and poetry, all 
swept away by an old nail! VVhai 
particularly surprises us, in the re¬ 
mains of Suckling, is the versatility of 
talent which they indicate; the plea¬ 
santry of his letters, the sagacity of his 
brief political remarks, the fancy of his 
dramatic attempts, the unrivalled faci¬ 


lity and mirth of some of his songs, 
and, above all, the tone of grave medi¬ 
tation, of thoughtful earnestness, and 
even of learned inquiry, displayed in 
his Account of Rtiigion by Reason^ 
addressed to the Earl of Dorset. All 
these qualities, so rarely seen in com¬ 
bination, cannot but impress us with a 
very favourable opinion of his powers. 
It is so unusu^ to hear Suckling spoken 
of in the character of a serious thinker, 
much less of a writer upon theology, 
that we add in a note a curiously rea¬ 
soned passage from the treatise already 
alluded to.* With more talent than the 
celebrated Rochester, he had much of 
his humour and extravagance; and ra¬ 
ther prided himself on being dc bonnes 
fortunes and a good player at bowls, 
than upon his literary accomplishments. 
Thus he sings of himself, in the Session 
of the Poets — 

** Suckling next was call’d, but did not 
appear; 

Butstraigbtonewhisper’d A polloi’theear, 
1 'hat of all men bring he cared not for’t, 
He loved not the muses so well as bis 
sport: 


• We quote the passage merely as a singular illustration of Suckling’s character, 
without at all entering into his theological correctness : 

** St. Austin plainly says tlie W’ord Person was taken up by the church for want 
of a better. Nature, substance, essence, hypostasis, suppusitium, and persona, have 
caused sharp disputes among the doctors; at length, they are contented to let the 
three first and three last signify tlie same thing. By all of them is understood some¬ 
thing complete, perfect, and singular: in this only they differ, that nature, substance, 
essence, are communicable, ad quid and ut quo^ as they call it; the other are not at 
all, 6cc. We then hold God to be one, and but one ; it being gross to suppose two 
omnipotents, for then neither would he so. Yet since this good is perfectly good, 
and perfect goodness cannot be without perfect' love, nor perfect love without com¬ 
munication, nor to an unequal or created, for tten it must be inordinate, we conclude 
a second co-eternal, though begotten. Nor are these contrary (thougli they seem to 
be so), even in created substances ; and one thing may come from another, and yet 
that from whence it comes not be before that which comes from it, as in the Sun and 
Light. But in these high mysteries, similitudes may be the best arguments, &c. 
There is an hidden original of w’aters in the earth ; from this a spring flows up, and 
of these proceed a stream. I'here is but one essence which knows neither a before 
nor an after, but in order (and that too) according to our considering of it. TJie head 
of the spring is not a head but in respect of the spring; for if something flowed not 
from it, it were no original; nor the spring a spring, if it did not flow from something, 
nor the stream, but in respect of both. Now all these three are but one water; and 
thougli one is not the other, yet they can hardly be considered one w'ilhout the other. 
Now, though I know this is so far from a deini^trntion, that it is but an imperfect 
instance (perfect being impossible of infinite 1;^ flnite things), yet there is a resem¬ 
blance great enough to let us see the possibility. And here the eye of reason needed 
no more the spectacles of faith, than for tliose things of which we make sympathy the 
caase, as in the loadstone, &c. Nor is it here so great a wonder that we should bo 
ignorant, for this is distant and removed from sense, those near and subject to it; 
and it were stranger for m^ to conclude that God did not work ejiira, thus one and 
distinctly within himself, because I cannot conceive how begotten, how proceeding, 
Chan if a clown should say the hand of a watch did not move, because he could not 
give an account of the wheels within. So far is it from boing unreasonable, because 
1 do not understand it, that it would be unreasonable I should. For why should a 
created substance comprehend an uncreated—a circumscribed and limited, an uacir- 
* cuniscribcd and unlimited 
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And prized bldck eyes, or^a lucky hit . 

At bowls, above all tlie trophies of wit 
But Apollo was angry, and publicly said 
’Twere fit that a fine was set on his head. 

In another poem, of a most affecting 
character, he laments that passionate 
devotion to beauty, of which be has 
left too many proofs in his remains. 
With much lo be blotted on the score 
of good taste and feeling, the Ballad 
on a Wedding^’ will retain its place 
by the side of Cowley’s Chronicle.” 
Ills picture of a lovely cheek, 

** For streeks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Catherine pear, 

The side tliat’s next the sun,” 

is original, delicate, and poetic. But 
who is Aglaura ? Aglaura is the name 
of one of Suckling’s plays, probably 
known to very few of our readers ; but 
it contains that famous song, ** Pry’thee, 
why so pale, fond lover?” which has 
bound up his name with every poetical 
miscellany. Cowley must have seen 
the play in MS., or have heard it men¬ 
tioned by the author, because its ap¬ 
pearance was subsequent to the date 
of the present letter. As miglit natu¬ 
rally be anticipated from one of Suck¬ 
ling’s volatile and dissipated temper, 
tlie chief beauties of Aglaura consist 
in occasional preltinesses of fancy, 
indolently scattered by a gentleman of 
true genius, writing with ease, who 
enjoyed a good hit at bowls more than 
the diligent construction of a plot, and 
valued the melting glance of a black 
eye more than all the favours of4he 
muses, lie wrote as he would have 
talked ; and in both characters dis¬ 
played, perhaps, much of that festive 
brilliancy, for which the company of a 
modern imitator is prized in the saloons 
of Lansdowne House and Kensington 
Gore. We can easily imagine such 
roses as these dropping from the lips 
of the poet of Lalla Jiookh — 

“ Those softer hours of pleasure’ ' 
delight, ’ 

That, like so many single pearls, i^^la 
liave ' 

Adorned our thread of life.” 

Or to hear him describing love, with 
Aglaura— 

“ Oh, sir, consider what a fiame love is. 

If by rude means you think to force a 
light, 

That of itself it would not freely give, 
You blow it out, and leave yourself i’ the 
dark.” 


Or seasoning an anecdote with a ihi- 
granl simile, like the following— 

As wantons, entering a garden, take 
The first fair flower they meet, and 
Treasure it in their laps ; 

Then seeing more, do make fresh choice 
again, * 

Throwing in one and one, till at the 
length 

The first poor flower, o'ercharged wdth 
too much weight. 

Withers and dies.” 

The poem to which Cqwley alludes 
•was the Davidek^ in which he hoped 
to leave a memorial of his piety, his 
genius, and his learning. Various 
circumstances combined to prevent its 
completion, and we have only two or 
three courts of the temple from which 
to form our judgment of th^ structure. 
The Davidek was an unsuccessful 
poem: its appearance seems to have 
been hailed with little applause; and 
his biographer remarks, that there are 
not many examples of so great a work, 
by ail author generally read, that have 
crept through a century with such 
slender attention. Whatever is said 
of Cowley is meant of his other works. 
The Davidek never appears in books, 
nor emerges in conversation. By the 
Spectator it has once been quoted ; by 
Kymer it has once been praised; and 
by Dryden, in Mac Flecme^ it has 
once been imitated. Johnson’s criti¬ 
cism was not calculated to disperse the 
cloud : “ Conceits,” he said, “ are all 
that the Davidek supplies.” This was 
the sentence of the Thunderer, and no 
person has attempted hitherto to re¬ 
move the millstone from the poet’s 
neck. That tlie Davidek abounds in 
those curious resuUances of thought 
which Davenant considered wit, can¬ 
not be denied; but Johnson ought not 
to have closed iiis ears to the fervour, 
the beauty, the ingenuity, of many of 
the thoughts, or the grace, the vigour, 
the polish, of many of the lines. His 
Muse was clothed, indeed, in the faiv- 
tastic garments of the day; but she had 
listened to the sweetest strains of the 
Attic shell, and her feet were familiar 
with the greenest haunts of Italian 
minstrelsy. She loved the lute of 
Marino, but^she was not ignorant of 
the solemn harp of Tasso; but her 
most frequent pilgrimage was to the 

sacred ground of Mantua. 

His plan embraced twelve books, 
after the pattern, he said, of Ins Master 
Virgil; and the poem was to have 
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dosed wHh the pathetic lamentation 
of David upon the death of Saul and 
Jonathan. “ For I had no mind,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ to carry him quite on to his 
anointing at Hebron; because it is the 
custom of heroic poets never to come 
to the full end of their story, but only 
so near that every one may see it: as 
men commonly play not out the game, 
when it is evident they can win it, but 
lay down their cards and take up what 
they have won. This was the whole 
design, in which there are many noble 
and fertile arguments behind; as the 
barbarous cruelty of Saul to the priests 
at Nob—the several flights and escapes 
of David, with the manner of his liv¬ 
ing in the wilderness—the funeral of 
Samuel — the love of Abigail — the 
sacking qf Ziglag — the loss and re¬ 
covery of David’s wives from the Ama- 
lekites—the witch of Endor—the war 
with the Philistines—and the battle of 
Gilboa: all which I meant to inter¬ 
weave, upon several occasions, with 
most of the illustrious stories in the 
Old Testament, and to embellish with 
the most remarkable antiquities of the 
Jews, and of other nations.” 

Undoubtedly, this was a noble de¬ 
sign, and he might well demand what 
worthiersubjectcould have been chosen, 
among all the treasuries of past times, 
than the life of this young prince, who, 
from such small beginnings, through 
such infinite troubles and oppositions, 
by such miraculous virtues and excel¬ 
lences, and with such incomparable 
variety of wonderful actions and acci¬ 
dents, became the greatest monarch 
that ever sat on the most famous throne 
of the whole earth. Whom should a 
poet more justly seek to honour, than 
the highest person who ever honoured 
his profession ? Whom a Christian 
poet, rather than the man after God’s 
own heart? Such was the eloquent 
inquiry of the poet at a later period of 
his life, when years, and many cares, 
and much sorrow, and a wide ac¬ 
quaintance with the world and man, 
had saddened, while they elevated, his 
contemplations. Hut, in his earlier 
days, a strain of piety, not less sincere 
and unaffected, was visible both in his 
letters and conversation ^ a tender and 
a chastened heart beat under his purple 
gown; and then it was tliat he resolved 
to recover Poetry out of the hands of 
the tyi*ant, and restore it to the service 
of the temple of Ciod; then it was that 
be determined to baptise the Muse in 


Jordan, since lie knew that she would 
never become clean by bathing in the 
waters of Damascus; then it was that 
he invoked the Celestial Spirit to guide 
his feet along 

“ Those untrodden paths of fame 

and that, forsaking the wanton allure¬ 
ments of poetry, he exclaimed — 

** From earth’s vain joys and love’s soft 
witchcraft free, 

I consecrate my Magdalen to Thee 1” 

A page or two cannot be unwisely 
bestowed in collecting a few specimens 
from this forgotten poem: why the 
Davideis should not be read in an age 
which has welcomed twelve editions of 
the Omnipresence of the Deityy I leave 
to Mr. Jerdan to determine. Where 
could the gentle Poet of Chertsey re¬ 
appear with greater propriety, than 
arm-in-arm with Regina ? 

In the first book, while Saul is de¬ 
vising schemes to destroy David, the 
innocent youth is represented sleeping 
in happy and undisturbed quiet. 

“ Whilst thus his wrath with threats tho 
tyrant fed, 

The tlireatened youth slept fearless on 
his bed; 

Sleep on, rest quiet as thy conscience 
take, 

For though thou sleep'st thyseif thy God*$ 
awake. 

Above the subtle foldings of the sky, 
Above the well-set orbs’ soft harmony. 
Above those petty lamps that gild the 
night,— 

There is a place o’erflown witli hallowed 
light. 

Where heaven, as if it left itself behind. 
Is stretched out far, nor its own bounds 
can find. 

Here peaceful flames swell up the sacred 
place, 

Nor can the glory contain itself in th’ 
endless space. 

For tliere no twilight of the sun’s dull ray 
Glimmers upon the pure and native day. 

V * V • 

Nothing is there to comeyand nothvigpast, 
But an eternal Now does always last,'* 

The lines in Italics will, perhaps, 
strike the reader as very forcible. It 
may be necessary to point out, as a 
proof of Cowley’s curious and careful 
reading, that “ the foldings of the sky,’' 
in the fifth line, is a literal translation 
of the ou^avov of Euripicles. 

Again. 

“ A dreadful silence ,^ed the hollow 
place, 

Doubling the native terror of hell’s face.’* 
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lias Diyieri any thing more graceful 
than these couplets? 

** The furrows of their brow, so rough 
ere while, 

Sink down into the dimples of a smile,** 

‘ Thy cursors, Jacob, shall twice cursed 
be. 

And he shall bless himself that blesses 
thee.” 

Or more bold and vigorous than the 
following '! 

** Tyrants dread all whom they raise high 
in place,— 

From the good, danger; from the bad, 
disgrace; 

I'hey doubt the lords, mistrust the peo¬ 
ple’s hate, 

Till blood becomes n principle of state 

When the angel Gabriel descends 
from heaven to visit David, he carries 
light with him through the thick woods, 
and 

** A sudden spring waits on him as he 
goes.” 

TIis wings 

“ Jle gilds o’er with the sun’s richest 
rays. 

Caught gliding o’er pure streams, on 
wliich he plays.” 

Tins is in the picturesque style of 
Cowley's early master, Spenser. 

A happy expression; 

" The sea itself smooths his rough brow 
awhile, 

Flattering the greedy merchant with a 
smile,** 

The picture of Goliah deserves to be 
quoted, if it were only for the sake of 
Slilton’s imitation. 

“ The valley now this monster seem’d to 
fill, 

And we, methought, look’d up to him 
from our hill; 

All arm’d in brass, the richest dress of 
war, 

(A dismal glorious sight!) he shone afar, 

I he sun himself started with sudden 
fright. 

To see his beams return so dismal bright, 
lirass was his helmet, his boots brass : 
and o’er 

Ills breast a thick plate of strong brass 
he wore; 

speav the trunk was of a lofttf free, 
nhich JSature meant some tail ship*s mast 
should he,** 

Thus elevated by the old man eloquent: 

Ills spear, to equal which the tallest 
pine, 


Hewn on Norwegian hills to bo the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but« wand, 
He walk^ with.” 

Cowley thought it necessary to vin¬ 
dicate the extravagance of this image, 
in one of those learned and interesting 
notes, which Johnson has very rightly 
praised as valuable contributions to 
English criticism, then in its umipe 
infancy. 

The character of Jonathan is drawn 
in beautiful colours: the v^ification 
js remarkably flowing— 

“ This generous bounty of his mind, 

That with wide arms embraces alt mankind. 

• « « 

As never mOre by heaven to man was 
given. 

So never more was paid by mai»to heaven* 
And all these virtues were to ripeness 
grown. 

Ere yet his flower of youth was fully 
blown.” 

Images round a fountain : 

• 

Nor through carved shapes did the 
forced w’ater pass; 

Shapes gazing on themselves i’ th* liquid 
glass,** 

A portrait of The Press," not with¬ 
out its application to the nineteenth 
century: 

'* Writing, man’s spiritual physic, was 
not then 

Itself, as now, grown a disease of men. 
Learning, young virgin, but few suitors 
know; 

The common prostitute she lately grew, 
And with her spurious brood loads now 
the press j 

Laborious eft’ects of idleness.” 

Would Milton have disdained this 
noble couplet ? 

“ Full of Himself the Almighty sat, If is 

OWN 

Palace, and, without Solitude, Alone.” 
Or these ? 

“ With richer stuff he bad heaven’s 
fabric shine; 

And from him a quick spring of light 
divine 

Swell’d up the sun. 

» » « 

He smooth’d jhe rough-cast moon’s im¬ 
perfect mould, 

And comb*d her beamy locks with sacred 
• gold. 

* Be thou,* said He, ^ Queen of the 
mournful Night/ 

And as He spoke she rose, clad o’ei* 
in light, 
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Wltb thousand start attending in her 
train; 

With her they rise, with her they set 
agaiu/^ 

Ihe rage of a warrior fior the combat^ 
kindled by ^ sight of bit enemy: 

** As when a wrathful dragon’s dismal 
Hght 

Strikes suddenly soma warlike eagle’s 
sight, 

The mighty foe pleases his fearless eyes, 
lie claps his joyful wings.” 

Saul preparing for the sacrifice of 
Jonathan: 

** Not Saul’s proud heart could master 
his swoln eye, 

The prince alone stood mild and weeping 
hy; 

So hright'bis sufferings, so triumphant 
sbewM, 

Less to the best than worst of fates, he 
owed. 

A victory now he o'er himself might 
boast; 

He conquer’d now that conqueror of an 
host!” 

The influence of prosperity, upon a 
mind naturally amiable, is portrayed 
by a very striking image : 

" Power and violent Fortune, which did 
find 

No stop, or hound, o erwhelm’d no less 
his mind; 

Till,deluge-like, the natural fonns deface. 
And brought forth unknown monsters in 
their place.” 

Tlie domination of vice : 

'* As to a sudden war the town does rise, 
Shaking and pale,half dead ere they begin 
The etrange and wanton Tragedy of Uln,** 

A singular comparison of the joyful 
anticipations of lovers: 

** Bold hopes prevent slow pleasure’s lin¬ 
gering birth, 

As saints assured of heaven enjoy’t on 
earth.” 

An agreeable parallel: 

" MeroVslong hair was chestnut’s glossy 
brown, 

Tresses of palest gold did Michol crown ; 
Such was their outward form, and one 
might find 

A difference not unlike it ja the mind. 
Merob, with comely majesty and state. 
Bore high th’advantage of her worth and 
fate; 

Such bumble sweetness did soft Michol 
shew, 

J'hat none who reach'd so high, e'er stoop'd 
so lOWe 


Merob rejoiced in her rack’d lover's pain. 
And fortified her virtue with disdain; 
The griefs she cnoaed gave geede MSefaol 
grief— 

She wish’d her beauties less, for their 
relief.” 

The haughty Merob despises David, 
even afler his conquest of the Phi¬ 
listine; but her gentler sister looked 
on the shepherd youth with other 
feelings: 

She saw, and wonder’d how a youth 
unknown 

Should make all fame to come so soon 
his oWn; 

She saw, and wonder’d how a shepherd’s 
crook 

Despised the sword at which the sceptre 
shook. 

Oft had she heard, and fancied oft the 
sight. 

With what a generous calm ite march'd to 

fgkt." 

The son of Jesse regards the affec¬ 
tionate Michol with eyes of equal ten¬ 
derness; and communicates his passion 
under the window in the following song, 
which the reader will thank us for 
transcribing. 

“ Awake, awake my lyre ! 

And tell thy silent master’s humble tale. 
In sounds that may prevail— 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire. 
Though so exalted she, 

And I so lowly be, 

Tell her such different notes make all thy 
harmony! 

Hark! how the strings awake; 

And though the moving band approach 
not near, 

Themselves, with awful fear, 

A kind of numerous trembling make. 
Now all thy forces try, 

Now all tliy charms apply, 

Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her 
eye! 

Weak lyre! thy virtue, sure. 

Is useless here, since thou art only found 
To cure, but not to wound— 

And she to wound, but not to cure: 

Too weak, too, wilt thou prove 
My passion to remove— 

Physic to other ills, thou’rt nourishment 
to love. 

Sleep, sleep again, my lyre! 

For thou can’st never tell my humble tale, 
In sounds that will prevail. 

Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire: 

All thy vain mirth lay by. 

Bid thy strings silent He— 

Sleep, sleep again, my lyre, and let thy 
master die!” 
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The transformation of Lot’s wife: 

*• In rain to speak she strove; 
Her lips, though stone, a little seem’d to 
move. 

One eje was closed, surprised bj sudden 
nigbt; 

The other trembled still mtk parting light,** 

A pleasant glimpse of Jordiin: 

“ The waves of Jordan run, 
Here green with trees, there gilded by 
the sun.*' 

Theocritus, in the 24th Idyl, “ Her¬ 
cules, the Lion-slayer,” has a very noble 
iclure of an infuriated lion, which has 
een lately translated with great spirit 
by Mr. Chapman. On being struck by 
an arrow from the bow of Hercules, the 
beast is represented gazing around— 

The thick he closely eyed, 
His bloody head uplifting from the 
ground,v 

And ghastly grinned, shewing his teeths* 
terrific round.’ —Chapman. 

Cowley has a very animated sketch 
of a famished lion, suddenly excited 
by the appearance of a well-fed beast. 
The reader will perceive the vividness 
with which the expressive of 

Theocritus is rendered, or rather repre¬ 
sented, by the English poet: 

llis bloody eyes he hurls around, his 
sharp paws 

Tear up the ground; then runs he wild 
about, 

Lashing his angry tail, and roaring out.” 

Davideis, book i. 

Cowley, inattentive as he generally 
was to the harmony of his versification, 
has, in the Davideis, made various ex¬ 
periments in .what we may call lepre- 
semative melody —not, indeed, al¬ 
ways, it must be confessed, with 
striking success. 

“ I am sorry,” he says in a note, 
that it is necessary to admonish the 


mbst part of readers, that it is not by 
negligence that this verse is so loose, 
long, and, as it were, vast. Itistopamt, 
in the number, the nature of the thing 
which it describes, which I would have 
observed in diyers other places of this 

! )oem, that else will pass/or very care* 
ess verses: as before, 

* And overruns the neigbb’ring fields with 
violent course.* 

In the second book: 

* Down a precipice deep, down he oasts 

them all.’ 

•And, 

' And fell a-down his shoulders with 
loose care>* 

And many more; but it is enough to 
instance in a few. The thing is that the 
disposition of words and numbers should 
be such, as that, out of the order and 
sound of them, the things themselves 
may be represented. This the Greeks 
were not so accurate as to bind them¬ 
selves to: neither have our English poets 
observed it. for aught I can find. The 
Latins (</ut Musas colunt icvcnorcs) some¬ 
times did it. and their prince, Virgil, 
always; in whom the examples are nu¬ 
merous, and taken notice of by all judi¬ 
cious men.” 

We are inclined to think, with John¬ 
son, that Cowley has failed in realising 
his own theory. But one specimen he 
has produced, which that critic- has 
doubted whether any other English 
line can equal: 

** Begin, be hold, and venture to be wise. 
He who defers this work from day to day, 
Does on a river’s bank expecting stay, 
Till the whole stream that stopp’d him 
shall be gone, 

Which runs, and as it far ever shall 
run on** « 

The next letters of Cowley contain 
some interesting notices of his reap¬ 
pearance in London. 
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Tiiehe is a set of persons in London, 
who most particularly pique them¬ 
selves on being men of elegance, wit, 
and refinement, and who are conti¬ 
nually declaiming against people who 
are not gentlemen. Their set, and 
their manners, and their ideas, are to 
form all that is worthy of imitation in 
this world. They can talk—and some 
of them talk pretty well too—of horses, 
and carriages, and operas, and parks, 
and the last parties, and so forth; and 
their own sayings are recorded among 
themselves as miracles of talent and 
genius. Tlieir boots and their hats, 
and all tarlorly ingredients of appear¬ 
ance occurring in the intermediate 
space between these zeniths and nadirs 
of attire, are irreproachable, or at least 
they deem them so; and their con¬ 
versation is lauded by themselves as 
the summit of perfection. We think 
that these persons should be contented 
with such trophies, without wandering 
out of the dignified and high-minded 
sphere in which they are won. If they 
consulted their own interest, they would 
certainly take our advice. But fate is 
imperious; and it often drives men to 
shew the utter futility of their preten¬ 
sions. We do not know one of these 
fellows who, when ho comes forward 
from the circle in which he is a “ gen¬ 
tlemanly man,” does not prove himself 
to be a blockhead, <0110 something 
worse. When he takes a pen in his 
hand, he not only displays a dire igno¬ 
rance and .stupidity, but, in nine cases 
out often, an utter meanness of thought 
and manners, and a crawling vulgarity 
of soul. 

Tins may seem paradoxical. People 
may say, here is a man brilliant at 
a dinner-table — elegant at a soiree — 
dressed after by the men—run after 
by the women—and why should it be 
that he is a leper, wretclied of heart 
and iowlied of thought. It is the fact, 
nevertheless; and the paradox, after all, 
exists only in appearance. These people 
know nothing oeyond the conventional 


slang of society; but as the society 
in wliich they move is of that rank 
which will always command the at¬ 
tention, and ought always to command 
the respect, of other classes, what they 
say ana do is matter of wonder to the 
tuft-hunter, and, we admit, fairly a 
matter of curiosity to those who, like 
the ladies in the Vicar of Wakefieldy 
love to tell about dukes and lords, 
and knights of the garter. But slang 
is slang, no matter how disguised, or 
to what purposes used. The slang of 
the gilded cornices of St. James’s^ is 
not in essence one whit more dignified 
tlian the slang spoken over the beer- 
washed tables of St. Giles’s, lie who 
is possessed of a perfect knowledge of 
the tone current in Buckeridge Street, 
would outshine the cleverest master of 
the art who had not dwelt amid the 
select circle of that interesting locality. 
Ask this star of Hibernian emigration 
to write, or to dictate (if he has not 
acquired the art of writing), the results 
of his long experience in the style and 
manners of the region which he adorns, 
and you will find that he breaks down. 
The jest is lost unless he prints his face. 
Pierce Egan, or Jon Bee, or even 
Edward Bulwer—but, above all, boz 
—Boz the magnificent (what a pity it 
is that he deludes himself into the 
absurd idea that he can be a Whig I— 
Mr. Pickwick was a Whig, and that 
was only right; but Boz is just as 
much a Wiiig as he is a giraffe)—any 
of these authors—tliou,' too, among 
the rest, Vincent Dowling, whom we 
shall no longer call tlie venerable Vin¬ 
cent, since it gave pain and sorrow to 
thy most pugilistic soul—would ip 
half an hour extract all tliat the most 
celebrated hero of the Rookery had 
invented, thought, and devised, during 
tlie whole current of his life. 

So in the case of the other saint, 
the patron of Spain, St. James. The 
chatterers and praters there have no¬ 
thing in them. We forget what is the 
exact distich j- of Pope, describing the 


♦ Berkeley Castle, a Historical Romance, by the lion, Grantley F. Berkeley, 
M. P. Svols. Bentley. London, 1836. 

t Dittich,] We greatly admire Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s opinion of the meaning 
of this word* Of course, as he writes a historical romance in the manner of Sir 
'Walter Scott, he must have legends, and prophesies, and mystic rhymes. How Sir 
Walter manages these matters it is now somewhat useless to say,—for we rather 
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conversation of the j^arty at the Hope 
of the Lock; but it is something like 
tins— 

“ In various talk the instructive hours 
they passed, 

Who gave the ball or had the party last.” 

/ 

I But we shall not go on attempting to 
I quote from memory on^ of the nicest 
1 pieces of ornamented verse ever writ- 
[ ten, for, undoubtedly, we shall spoil it 
if we make the attempt; but we re¬ 
member that the poet sums up his 
opinion of the style of such conversa¬ 
tion by describing it as all that **— 
which is, indeed, sufficiently expressive 
of its merits. The men, or things, 
who shine in this sort of work, can 
do no more than the hodman jester of 
St. Giles’s, to whom we have already 
alluded. If nature had ever bestowed 
upon them brains—a fact very much 
open to dispute—those brains are al¬ 
ways wasted by the frivolities in which 
they constantly engage, and the silly 
talk which forms the staple of their 
existence. But we shall go further. 
There are gentlemen among them, no 
: doubt; but the trading practitioners of 
the party are any thing but gentlemen. 
If we wished to speak harshly, we 
should say that they were in general 
the shabbiest of mankind, constantly 
occupied in mean arts of raising money, 
of defrauding creditors, of keeping up 
appearances by ^he most griping and 
pinching penury and wretchedness 
where no appearance is to be made— 
bragging ana boasting of conquests 
never made—hectoring and bullying 
when they think it safe so to do — 
tame and quiet enough where they 
think that sixpence is to be had, or a 
kicking to be anticipated — swelling 
and turkey-cockhke as Pistol himself 
to inferiors—cool and impertinent to 
all vvho do not belong to their own 
coterie—and servile and booing to 
j those from whom they may expect a 


]>lace or a dinner; — such are the cha¬ 
racteristics of the club-haunting ganp 
and such do tliey display in full relief 
whenever they are so far left to them¬ 
selves as to write a book. 

Here is Berkeley Castle lying on the 
table before us. In the first place, 
what awfully bad taste it is in Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley to write a book with 
such a title. What would be thought 
of Lord Prudhoe,ifhewere to sit down 
and give us a book upon Alnwick? 
We should say it was very absurd in¬ 
deed. And yet there is no blot on 
the scutcheon of the Percys, and their 
family played a most distinguished part 
in all the transactions of war and peace 
throughout England, since Norman 
William came,*' We should think, 
nevertheless, that Lord Prudhpe miglit 
have left the narrative to somebody 
else. But, in the present case, how 
absolutely disgusting is the conduct of 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley. He should 
have been among the last people in 
the world to call public attention to 
the history of his house. Why, may 
we ask him, is his eldest brother pitch- 
forked into the House of Lords by the 
title of Lord Segrave ? Why does not 
he sit there as Earl of Berkeley ? We 
are far from being desirous to insult, 
as the paltry author of this book does, 
the character of woman; but when 
matters are recorded in solemn judg¬ 
ments, there can be no indelicacy in 
stating that Mr. Grantley Berkeley's 
motlier lived with Mr. Grantley Berke¬ 
ley’s father as his mistress, and that 
she had at least one child before she 
could induce the old and very stupid 
lord to marry her. All this is set down 
in the journals of the House of Lords. 
Why, then, under such circumstances, 
bore us with long panegyrics upon tlie 
purity, antiquity, and nobility of the 
Berkeley blood? Why torment us 
with a book vilely written, without any 
other end, object, or aim, but to prove 


^apprehend that our readers know as much about it as ourselves. How Mr, G. B. 
axes use of them will be seen from the following charming effiision 

“ ‘ Lord Lisle and his party came hither to dine. 

But Berkeley hath chased them from venison and wine. 

And lest a live witness a lie should record. 

Here hangeth a dead one to stick by his wor^’ 

„ _ heartily at the attempt, Sir Maurice added,' by my faith I doubt 

lately discomfited will return to profit by thy 

Lff Berkeley is under what Peter Robinson would call a considerable 

f ^ precise meaning of ; and for " distich” we 

rdcommend him henceforward to read " fiddlesuok.” ^ 

VOL. XIV, NO. IXXX. S 
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that the Lord of Berkeley was a great 
iron once upon a time; and that if 
there was a Lord of Berkeley now who 
could prove that he was legitimate, he 
would be great man again. If the 
author were a man of the slightest 
spirit, of tlfe smallest approach to the 
cuaracter of a true —mind, not of a 
club —gentleman, he would iiave abso¬ 
lutely shuddered at writing the follow¬ 
ing sentence; “ It was believed (though 
he never avowed it) that he had lield a 
command in the regiment raised by my 
grandfather in forty-five "! . 

By my grandfather / Every body, 
we suppose, has txoo grandfatliers; 
and we take for granted that this 
great lover, admirer, and adorer of 
women, would prefer his maternal 
to his paternal grandfather. By my 
grandfather ! — Truly, his maternal 
grandfather was a man of blood, who 
wielded steel and axe. He was, in 
short, a butcher in the market of 
Gloucester, or some adjoining town, 
who sold mutton-chops, and other 
such commodities, to all that would 
buy, and had the honour of being 
parent in the second degree of tlie 
illustrious author of Berkeley Castle. 
By my grandfather ! What impu¬ 
dence ! 

Of the Berkeley family in general it 
may be said, that not one of them was 
ill the slightest degree distinguished. 
They cannot, indeed, date from the 
flood, and their most antique title is 
somewhat blemished by the addition of 

Fitz but their blood has crept 
through the channels mentioned by 
Pope as long as they are known. We 
shall not go further than this very 
stupid book before us. We shall not 
unravel the documents which its learned 
author says are preserved ** upud Cas- 
tro de Berkeley." [The Xatm school¬ 
master, at least, is not abroad.] We 
take the goods the donkey provides us. 
He fixes his tale in the days of the 
wars of the Roses; and m that war, 
when all the honourable or the hot 
blood of England was up,— when the 
flowers in the Temple gardens set every 
bosom that had courage or noble bear¬ 
ing within its keeping in a flame,—in 
those days the irorkfleys were dis¬ 
tinguished only for carrying on a law¬ 
suit among themselves; and skulking, 
like cowards, from the field, to appear 
as beggars before whatever faction 
ruled the court. They were “ beating 
smooth the pavements between Temple 


Bar and Westminster Hall" while 
York and Lancaster fought for the 
throne of England; and here we have 
a descendant of theirs writing a book 
about the days of those spirit-stirring and 
gallant wars, in which he describes the 
great men of his lineage lying quiet in 
their halls, locked up for fear of bailiffs 

— a dread which, we rather imagine, 
has extended to some of their posterity, 

— and actually has the impudence to 
put into the mouth of such a skulking 
laggard as the last Lord Berkeley of his 
line, some impertinent observations 
upon the king-maker, which “ re¬ 
nowned Warwick" would have most li¬ 
berally recompensed by a kick. In 
fact, we do not recollect any thing in 
our history about the Berkeleys, except 
that one of them was considered the 
proper jailor for Edward II. ; and 
that another, if Horace Walpole is to 
be credited, proposed to George I. to 
kidnap his son, when Prince ofWales. 
Of honourable actions, we do not at 
llic present writing 'remember any¬ 
thing. 

As for the book, it is trash. There is 
not l!ie shadow of a story in it. We 
defy Granticy Berkeley himself to make 
out the skeleton of tlic tale so as to oc¬ 
cupy twenty of our lines. lie has no 
knowledge, either literary or antiqua¬ 
rian. For example, lie calls Uray^on, 
twice, Michael Drayi/on (vol. i. pp. 30, 
31); he makes a groom read our autho¬ 
rised translation of the Bible in 1468 
(vol. ii. p. 172), before printing had 
reached England, and when not one 
man in a hundred, out of the learned 
professions, could read at all, and when 
any Bible but tlie Vulgate (and that hard 
to be pronounced) was a sealed book ; 
lie gives us a tmnscript of a servant 
maid’s letter, temp. Hen, FJ., as 
thus:— 

*• Other folks does not know it, but 
there is one there as knows the length of 
his foot, which he may be proud on, as 
good right bo has to do. 1 wish to give 
him notice that the watches is to he 
doubled and set every night, as from 
marks about the wall they knows as 
some one must have gotten over. Should 
her as you knows on need assistance, 
there shall be a white fl^ shew himself 
up at top of Nibley Knowl, when them 
as loves her may make in. So now no 
more from one— 

** As is not so bad as they supposes." 

He imagines that the Highlanders 
came to the south-west of England as 
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friendly guests in the fifteenth ceh- 
tury. He makes one of them talk in 
such language as ^is^ long before 
even Gawain Douglas’s time:— 

** Some days after this, Lord Berkeley, 
who set his face against all jokes, whe¬ 
ther practical or not, desiring to make 
Sir Andrew acquainted with Uie fertility 
of his estates in comparison with those 
of the Highlands, took him to Slimbridge, 
and shewed him also the rich meadows 
lying along the banka of the Severn; 
concluding his illustration of their capa¬ 
bility with the remark, that were he, a 
month later in the year, and over-night, 
to stick his riding-wand in the grass 
where he then stood, the growth of the 
herbage and luxuriant vegetation was so 
great, tliathe would not he able to find it 
on the following morning. 

* Conscience, my lord,’ said Sir 
Andrew’, us usual, w*lio made it a rule 
never absolutely to contiadict any thing, 
' but there my puir Hieland estate wad 
match yo in fortoolity. By my saul, 
were ye to tether vour beast (pointing to 
the great white war-horse which Lord 
Berkeley had been riding) on the liill- 
sidejust afore sunset, and be over sue 
preceese af to the exact spot, ’t wad be 
a muckle chance if ever ye sot ees on 
him again.’ ” 

Now, this patok is lowland Scotch, 
and very indifferently executed low- 
land Scotch, of the present century. 
To those who know any thing about 
it, the Highlander of the days of Henry 
the Sixth spoke Gaelic, and in the 
present day speaks nothing like the 
dialect here crammed into his mouth. 
He (Mr. G. B., we mean) takes it 
for granted that the kilt was the ordi¬ 
nary dress of Highlanders in those 
days, and actually sends a man so 
arrayed to fight against a man at 
arms ! He is so careful of the colour 
of his conversation, as to make his 
characters at one time speak in this 
style: — 

' Dress!’ quoth Watts with empha¬ 
sis, setting down the iron bit about which 
he had been engaged, and looking full 
into Will’s face—What has the like of 
she to do with flams and finery,—she 
never looked so well as she used to do in 
her plain stuff gown and a cowslip in 1 er 
bosom. ^ Now, forsooth, naught hut silk 
and satin please her; instead of, ‘ In¬ 
gram, help me to this,’ it's, 'Mister 
Watts, be good enough to wash your 
hands, and step this way.’ You admire 
her dress, do you 1 umph, ' the crow 
thinks his own bird the fairest.' 

" And again he set to work rubbing 


uh 

the rusty bit w if he bad not an hour to 
live. ' 

" ' But,’ rejoined. Will, * Why, my 
friend, should she ^bt set off her person 
to ^e best advantage! Lhave heard 
that some one’s groom, not iar hence, 
used to admire her, and that She received 
from Wotton fair the gayest gown the 
place could boast.' 

“ ' Thou hast heard—and what signi. 
fies it what such a hair-brained gowk as 
a forest archer either hears or sees, X 
tell tiioe when folks—when girls—dress 
above their station in life, it is an out- 
vftird mark of contemjit for the males 
that should match them, and but us a 
sign held out over the door of an inn, or 
hostlory, tliat there is good entertainment 
for their betters. Why thou, in thy ge¬ 
neration of wisdom, thinkest that thou 
art down upon me ; but, to «peak in 
thine own terms of woodcraft, there’s a 
belter buck than tliou art at the head of 
the lierd; and the white doo minds thee 
no more than tho Hies that tease her 
ears.’ ” 

And again, to introduce the same 
speakers, favouring us with such bits 
as lliis;— 

" * Bloss ye, zir,* was his reply, ' I 
could not jdat like that. *Twas my 
young liidy as did do’t, the evening afore 
her did go ; all the time speaking to, 
kissing, and patting the poor dumb ani¬ 
mal ‘— my heart — as if ho had been a 
Christian soul.’ 

" 1 left tho stall for a seat on the corn- 
bin, or I could not have gone on with my 
examination. 

“ ‘ And tell mo, Watts, did Miss Isabel 
take her dog with her!’ 

“ * I suppose, so, zir, as a an’t left 
behind.* 

“ ‘ Did Annette go with herl* 

" ' It’s likely, zir, as she an’t in the 
house.’ 

‘ How did they go—what was their 
conveyance, and when did they leave the 
place V 

" ‘ They had horses, zir, and they left 
last night.’ 

" ‘ Howmany were there of the party!* 

“ ‘ It were dork, zir, and 1 did not 
just zee.”* 

Language, similarly refined, is put 
into the mouth of the person to whom 
he applies, while he, in a dozen places, 
calls the sowbriquet (and we suppose 
the man pretend! he can talk French, 
or knows something about it) of Black- 
hill —. But it is idle to break such a 
cockroach itS this upon the wheel. In 
every thing the novel is stupid, igno¬ 
rant, vulgar,and contemptible; and will 
be forgotten, before our pages appear, 
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by that fragment of the reading public 
by which it was ever known. 

One thing, however, we must make 
a few remarks upon. The pseudo- 
aristocratical impertinence wliich 
makes the,.author take it for granted 
that his hero should resign the pledged 
mistress of his soul, because his supe¬ 
rior fell in love with her, we may pass 
by with nothing more than the con¬ 
temptuous remark, that it must lead 
to the conclusion, that the man who 
formed such a conception would be 
ready to do so himself, and to fetch 
and carry letters, frame associations, 
lie and pimp, under any circumstances, 
witli as much alacrity as the cherished 
model of his brain—if one by whom 
he could make any thing—command¬ 
ed it. 'What Herbert Reardon, de¬ 
scribed as being deeply in love with 
Isabel Mead, did in furthering, in the 
manner of Sir Pandarus of Troy, the 
passion of Sir Maurice for the afore¬ 
said Isabel, we have no doubt that 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley knows, or sup¬ 
poses that he knows, a person who 
would do, AH the women in this 
dull book are more or less tainted. 
It looks to be the production of a man 
who has never kept company, at least 
habitually, with ladies of soul. Take 
the following passage :— 

** Though by disposition easily acces¬ 
sible to the charms of beauty, aiul to a 
great degree imbued with a romantic na¬ 
ture, still I never sought her confidence 
purposely for a* mere personal gratifi(-a« 
tion, or to gain an ascendency over the 
mind, in order that T miglit then control 
and direct her actions. No, it was not 
this desire that instigated mo ; but there * 
was a something so refined in the female 
idea; so vividly brilliant iii the situations 
in which man may be jdaced in the so¬ 
ciety of woman j and so much deliglitful 
danger, if it may be thus called, in the 
mutual confidence of the young and ar¬ 
dent of opposite sexes, whoso undis¬ 
guised friendship ever trembles on the 
verge of love, which, after all, is but ano¬ 
ther name ; that, time after time, I have 
found myself, and often almost involun¬ 
tarily, attracted to explore the mind, and 
elicit the jewel from each fair casket 
which chance has thiown in my M’ay, 
That 1 have been dec^ved in many in¬ 
stances, and that some few of iny experi¬ 
ments have brought me into situations 
the taking advantage of which it was not 
in human nature to forego, matters not 
now.*' 

There are some dozen passages of 


the same kind, and all evidently point¬ 
ing to Mr, Grantley Berkeley’s persional 
experiences. Now, that he has the 
mind or the talent to elicit the jewel,” 
as he most stupidly phrases it, from 
the mind of any woman worth the 
affection of a man of taste, honour, or 
intellect, this novel of Berkeley Castle 
is quite enough to prove. But that lie 
may have sometimes ventured to 
ascend from the servant-maids, by 
whose conduct and feelings he esti¬ 
mates those of all the female race, and 
to offer his foul-smelling incense to 
women above that condition, is pos¬ 
sible enough. We shall, however, ven¬ 
ture to lay any odds, that when the 
lady, for whatever reason, wished to 
make no noise upon the subject, he 
was rung out, and when a gentleman 
was appealed to, he, the author of 
Be?'keley Castle^ was kicked out. It 
is quite time that these bestialities 
towards the ladies of England should 
be flung forth from our literature. 

What, after such a declaration, are 
wc lo think of the dedication. Here 
it is in all its length, br^dth, and 
thickness:— 

“ DEDICATION 

TO THE 

COUNTESS OF EUSTON. 


“ In the dedication of these volumes, 
the Autlior has the deepest gratification, 
not from any idea of their value, for of 
that he is diffident, but merely in the 
opportunity of proving his feelings for 
one whom he hath ever regarded with 
affection. 

As they arc the first from his hand 
of this particular description which 
have sought the public praise, so has he 
naturally the greater anxiety for their 
success; and though, at some future 
time, he may produce a book more 
worthy of acceptance, still, he never 
can one in the fate of which he will be 
so thoroughly interested.” 

The horridly vulgar and ungram¬ 
matical writing of this dedication is of 
no consequence—it is just as good as 
the rest of the book. But does the 
man, in writing to the Countess of 
Euston, that she is one “ whom he 
hath {hathl) ever regarded with aflec- 
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tion/’ mean to insinuate that he was^ 
ever placed in a position to be able 
to use, without the most absurd im¬ 
pertinence, the following quotations 
from his work: — that his “undis¬ 
guised friendship trembled on the 
verge of love/' and that “ taking ad¬ 
vantage of certain situations is not in 
human nature to forego?^' It is a 
downright affront! They call Lord 
Euston the thin piece of parliament— 
could he not borrow a horsewhip? 
We assure him he might exercise it 
with perfect security. 

In the midst of all this looseness and 
dirt, we have great out-bursts of piety 
in a style of the most impassioned cast. 


Coupling this with the general tend¬ 
ency of the book, we are irresistibly 
reminded of Foote’s Mother Cole. 
Perhaps Mr. Grantley Berkeley de¬ 
rives his representation, as well as his 
birth, from another Mrs. Cole. At all 
events, this book puls an* end to his 
puppy appearance any longer in lite¬ 
rature, as the next dissolution will put 
an end to his nonsensical appearance 
in parliament. Berkeley Castle in con¬ 
ception is the most impertinent, as in 
execution it is about the stupidest it has 
ever been our misfortune to read. It 
is also quite decisive of the character 
of the author as a “ gentleman." 


MAMMON. A FRAGMENT. 

A TiMc there was, when, 'mid the quiet woods, 

I sought not inspiration, but it came 
Unlocked for in tlie mountain solitudes; — 

No mighty gift I ween, no potent flame; 

But yet enough for one whose fancy broods 
On landscape beauty, without loftier aim, 

Than with the murmuring brooks, the wild wind’s sigh, 
To blend his tribute of wild minstrelsy. 

Such time has been, and will return no more. 

The landscape smiles, the lake-waves gleam in vain ; 
And if 1 seek tliat fervour to restore 

Which animates the bard’s melodious strain, 

’fl’vvere meet some powerful spirit to implore, 

Whoso guidance may^he faltering strength sustain 
Of one whom Age has struck, whose palsied hand 
No longer can the harp’s higli tones command. 

I leave the “ Muses nine ”— Apollo, too — 

All uninvoked. IJenccforth, one Power alone 
My homage claims, whom Christian, Turk, and Jew, 
Alike adore, all trembling at bis throne. 

To woodland scenes lieneeforth I bid adieu — 

The visions of youth’s pilgrimage are flown : 

No more I roam in “ Fancy’s” glittering “ maze,” 

But wake the “ moral song” in Mammon’s praise. 

In Mammon’s praise! A tlieme unsearchable, 

Whereof all poets might for ages sing; 

Nor find fit space and eloquence to toll 
The wonders that from his dominion spring, 

So manifold the workings of that spell 

Wherewith he rules o’er peasant and o’er king ; 

So numberless and mystic are the changes, 

In soul and body, whereso’er he ranges. 

And he is omnipresent. All in vain 

You search in distant climes for an abode 
Where savage tribes, who luxury disdain, 

May live unharmed by passions that corrode 
The hearts of citizens, who toil for gain : 

Tis Mammon’s worship in another mode. 

Instead of gold they’ve glass and cockle-shells, 

But in each heart the same devotion dwells. 
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His worshippers are fervent; in tkeir creed 
Is no hypocrisy; they rather veil 
Their own austerities, which oft exceed 

The rites of those ascetic schools where frail 
Humanity is made to groan and bleed 
In fruitless penance. Nor will courage fail, 

' Even to the last, but with a dying grasp 

True votaries will their hard-won treasures clasp. 

You cannot trust the ** saint'" with looks demure, 
In crape or lawn array'd, whose eloquence 
Is framed the listening multitudes to lure ; 

His fervour may or may not be pretence. 

But bid him give his fortune to the poor, 

Or some small portion of his wealth dispense : 
Let this the touchstone he, and, ten to one, 

He answers you, in angry voice, “ Begone !” 

His faith in Mammon is immutable, 

For whatsoe’er he teaclies, or is taught, 

• On points of doctrine, and of heaven or hell, 
Hinges on themes with controversy fraught; 
But Mammon’s grace can every doubt dispel — 
Gold gives the power to realise each thought 
Of sublunary bliss : the rest he deems, 

Perchance is truth, perchance is only dreams. 

^ in m IK 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

I. THE HOUSE OF PEERS. II. THE MINISTUV. 

I. THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 

To excuse or palliate their perpetual defeats in the House of Lords, the Radical 
journals usually — nay, we may say constantly — resort to falsehood. They tell 
us that—although a majority of the ]*eers (looking to numbers merely) may be 
with us—the ancient nobility, and the most wealthy of the aristocracy, will 
always be found voting in their ranks. Our majorities, they constantly repeat, 
consist solely of the modern creations of the Pitt and Casllereagh ministries. 
These representations have been abundantly made use of, to palliate their defeats 
during the past month. Knowing them to be altogether untrue, we took the 
trouble to dissect the list of the great division on the Irish Corporation-bill, 
and will now stale the results. 

It is very true, tliat a great part of the large majority obtained on that 
occasion consisted of the Irish and Scotch peers, and the bench of bishops; 
but we are not ashamed to admit this : nor does it at all detract from the real 
strength of our array. 

Look, first, at the peers of Scotland and Ireland : these are a select class — 
the elected out of a large number. The peers of Scotland meet, and choose 
sixteen out of their whole body. Hoes it not naturally follow, that if a Conserv¬ 
ative bias prevails among the electors, the whole number of the elected will pro¬ 
bably be chosen for their Conservative principles ? If the peers of England were 
to be “ reformed ” according to some of the Radical schemes, and were to choose 
a hundred out of their whole number as an acting house of peers, would not 
those hundred, in all^probability, be all, or nearly all, Conservatives ? And" 
should they be lightly spoken of, and treated willi small respect, simply because 
they were the elect of the whole body? Surely not! Where, then, is the 
rationality of speaking witli contempt of the elected peers of Scotland and 
Ireland, simply because they are a select class taken out of the general body? 
To us, it is rather a mailer of pride that the Scotch and Irish^eers, being the 
elect members of a numerous native aristocracy, are almost vyhony Conservative. 
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Another section of the house, to wHose conduct on the late division we refer 
with pride and satisfaction, consisted of the bench of bishops. On the immediate 
question at issue, that of Corporations in Ireland, their lordships might have 
pleaded, with some show of reason, their little connexion with, and knowledge 
of, the question. The moment, too, was a remarkable one. Three or four of the 
best sees in England stood vacant, and, according to the vulgar supposition, 
might be looked to as the probable reward of desertion to the minTsterial ranks. 
But this circumstance evidently quickened the promptitude of their lordships. 
They felt that any hanging back, at such a moment, would be eagerly laid hold 
of by the Radical party, to fasten on them the charge of subserviency and truck¬ 
ling to men in power. They therefore came forward in full strength — scarcely 
one being wanting — in support of those principles which they had always pro¬ 
fessed, Shall we be ashamed of these votes ? Shall we not rather feel proud 
of them, beyond any other in the whole list? When we are told, in future, 
of the subserviency of the spiritual peers, and of their sharp look-out for the 
chance of promotion, shall we not refer the slanderer to this division, when, with 
three or four of the richest prizes in England in their hands, the Melbourne 
cabinet could not triumph in a single episcopal conversion. 

But now, to come to the lay peers of England. The assertion is, that the 
ancient peers, and the richest class of them, are all, or nearly all, with ^he Whigs. 
This assertion is, like most others from the same quarter, grossly untrue : it has 
no foundation whatever. Divide the peers as we will, into two, three, or four 
classes, the result is, that in every way, in cvei’y class, the Whigs are in a 
minority. We selected, for instance, all those whose first patents were of more 
tlian a century's standing — all who had been peers of parliament previous to the 
days of George the First;—and we found the list to be as follows ; 


Tories. Whigs. 




Norfolk .. . 

.... 1139 

De Roos . 

1264 



Clinton . .. 

1209 



Delawarr . 

1299 



Beaufort . 

1.007 

Dacro . 

... 1321 

Berners. 

14.S5 

Shrewsbury . 

... 1442 

Willoughby . 

1192 

Stourton. 

... 1448 

Leeds . 

1509 

Derby . 

... 1485 

Rutland . 

1525 

Huntingdon . 

... 1529 

Plymouth . 

1529 

Bedford. 

... 1.W9 

Hereford . 

1550 

Winchester . 

... 1539 

Pembroke . 

1551 

Howard of Effingham 

... 1553 

Devon . 

1555 



St. .Tohn . 

1559 



Dorset . 

156(i 



Exeter . 

1570 



Newcastle . 

1572 



Abingdon . 

1572 



Stamford . 

1603 

Petro . 

... 1603 

Salisbury . 

1603 

Saye and Selo . 

... 1603 

Chesterfield . 

1616 

Sulfolk . 

... 1603 

Manchester .. 

1620 

Marlborough . 

... 1603 

Warwick . 

1620 

Arundel . 

... 1605 

W’inchelsea . 

1623 

Dovonshiro . 

... 1605 

Westmoreland . 

1624 

Dormer . 

... 1615 

Lindsey . 

1626 

'I’evnham . 

... 1616 

J*oulGtt .. . 

1627 

Northampton . 

... 1618 

Cardigan . 

1627 

Tlianet . 

... 1626 

Sandw'ich . 

1660 

Essex . 

... 1641 

Shaftesbury . 

1661 

Byron . 

... 1643 

Doncaster (Buccleuch) ... 

1663 

Carlisle . 

... 1661 

De Grey .. 

1663 

Grafton . 

... 1664 

Dartmouth . 

1682 

Richmond . 

... 1675 

Tankervillo .. 

1682 

Scarborough . 

... 1681 

Guildford . 

1683 

Albemarle 

. . 1696 

Cbolmoudelev . 

1680 

.. 

... 1699 

Jersey ... 

1690 
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TorUst 

Hertford . 1702 

Bristol . 1703 

Aylesford . 1703 

Hay . 1711 

Bathurst . 1712 

Macclesfield. 1713 

Onslow . 1716 

Buckingham. 1718 

Falmouth . 1720 

Orford . 1723 

Buckinghamshire. 1728 

Harrington . 1729 

Talbot . 1733 

Hardwicke. 1733 


50 


Whig*. 


Sutherland . 1703 

Ferrers .. 1711 

Boyle . 1711 

Brandon...... 1711 

Oxford . 1711 

Torrington . 1721 

King . 1723 


Of the whole body, therefore, of the nobility, of more than a century’s 
standing, who voted on that occasion, fifUf were Tories, and only thirty-four 
Whigs. Let us hear no more, then, of the ancient nobles having been swamped 
by modern creations. 

We next took the peers of the present century. These, as far as they ap¬ 
peared on that division, were 114. How did they divide ? Fifty-five with the 
Whigs, and only Jifty~nine with the Tories. Clearly, then, it is not the modern 
peers who contribute most largely to the Conservative majority. 

In this calculation we took the English peers only. Had we mingled the 
Irish and Scotch peers, we should, of course, have doubled tlie odds against the 
Whigs, as these two sections of the House of Lords are almost wholly Con¬ 
servative. But it seemed the fair way to take the English peerage apart, and its 
result is seen above. 

The other lladical boast is, that they have all the wealth of the peerage. 
We grant them six or eight great names; but, taken as a whole, we boldly 
aver that the Whig noblemen are generally the poorer section of the house. 
We cast an eye over the list above alluded to, and easily selected the following 
names: 

Tories, 

Duke of Buccleuch 

Northumberland 
Beaufort 
Rutland 
Wellington 
Marq. of Abercorn 
Hertford 
Salisbury 
Exeter 
Camden 
Cliolmonileley 
Ailesbury 
Bristol 
Earl Manvers 
Lonsdale 
Brownlow 
Cardigan 
Ilarewood 
Eldon 

Lord Carrington 
Kolle 

Ashburton, 

These fictions, then, of the UberaV* press, may be wholly discarded. As 
to ancient or modern creations, the simple truth is, that every administmtion 
which ever existed has found it both expedient and necessary to create some 
peers; — expedient, to gain strength ; and necessary, to satisfy claimants. But 
no ministry; whether Whig or Tory, ever manufactured peers at a more rapid 


Whigs, 

Duke of Norfolk 
Cleveland 
Sutherland 
Bedford 
Devonshire 
Marq. of Breadalbane 
Westminster 
Lansdowno 


Earl of Derby 

Fitzwilliam, 
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rate, or after a more wholesale fashion, than the Grey and Melbourne cabinets of 
our own da3r. They have, in fact, issued jifty patents in hve years; can any 
but a revolutionist wish to go beyond that? If the peerage has not already been 
swamped, it is not for want of trying it that the Whigs have ^iled. 

And as to wealth, a clear preponderance is with the Conservatives; and, 
were two names taken away, their scale would kick the beam most surprisingly. 
Those two names are, Sutherland and Westminster: Sutherland,‘who, as Earl 
Gower, was the Tory member for Staffordshire in several parliaments; and 
Westminster, the Earl Grosvenor of PiLt*s creation. Take these two change¬ 
lings away, and what is the wealth of the Wifaig nobility ? 

II. THE MINISTRY. 

There is an illustration of the expediency of union between parties not fully 
agreeing, of which the advocates of unprmcipled coalitions are always very fond. 
** My friend here is for going to Windsor; I am for stopping at Hounslow. But 
why should we not travel in company, so long as we are both going the same 
way V' 

This illustration carries with it, however, an inference which is unavoidable, 
and which, at the same time, is very inconvenient to some of these reasoners. It 
is this : your concord or agreement is but for a time ; if you proceed onward, a 
period must very soon arrive at which either the one or the other must change his 
plans, or in which you must finally part company. When you have reached 
Hounslow, which is your present destination, either you must wholly alter your 
views, or, if you retain them, there you must stop, and leave your companion to 
proceed without you. 

Now, this is strictly true and applicable with regard to that heterogeneous mass 
which it is the fashion to call the “ liberal party.’' Not to descend into minute 
variations and differences, there are obviously two great sections in this body— 
the Whigs, who are only for going to Hounslow, and the Radicals, who are for 
pressing forward to Windsor itself. And the practical difficulty of their situation 
is this ; if either of these sections venture to maintain their own principles, and 
to oppose the other, a third party, far stronger than either, and only coerced by 
the union of the two, steps in and throws both out of power. Yet, how is this to 
be avoided ? Only in one way,—by a plain and positive surrender of principle. 
Some day or other, and, in all probability, very soon, it will come to this — that 
either the Radicals must give up Radicalism — must abandon all idea of carrying 
those measures which they assert to be essential to the welfare of the country, and 
must aid the Whigs in keeping office, and carrying on the government on Whig 
principles; or else the Whigs must abandon their views, to purchase the support 
of the Radicals, and must submit to propose measures which in their hearts they 
believe to be dangerous. This is the dilemma in which the government must 
• inevitably be placed; this is the beauty and felicity of an “ unprincipled 
coalition." 

The Whigs assert that many reforms are required in various departments of 
the state, but no organic changes. The Radicals admit the want of these reforms, 
but they do look for, and demand, various organic changes; and plainly aver that 
mere reforms will avail little without those changes. Now, it is plain that tlie 
nearer the parties approach to “ Hounslow,”— the greater progress the Whigs 
make in these necessary reforms,”—the nearer is that moment in which an 
irreconcilable difference must arise, in which the one party must protest against 
stopping short, the other against going further. 

“ Hounslow" has latterly been once or twice in sight. Do not the following 
letters, from two befooled and discontented Radicals, plainly betoken this ? 

“ TO THE ELECTORS OF SOUTHWARK. 

“ Gentlemen, —True to my resolve, not to hold a ^eat which is unsustained by 
the firm and entire sanction of my constituents, I avow my intention to retire from the 
representation of your borough before the close of the present session.# Considera¬ 
tions of a political and personal nature, though very unequal in degree, have strength¬ 
ened my purpose. It has ever been my opinion that the representatives of large 
constituencies ought to stmid aloof from party—the bane of all good government— 
and, as the hendds of the public voice, frequently and fearlessly to advocate and urge 
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on thoso poUtkftl changes, which, however unpalatable to the * privileged orders,’ 
are justly considered as essential to the good government of an enlightened people. 
Expediency, as you are aware, is the compass of party ; but 1 have ever repudiated 
its guidance, from tlie conviction that public men are bound to pursue the dictates of 
duty, without regard to partial and incidental evils. To act dinerently is at all times 
censurable— at the present moment it is criminal—at least, such is my conscientious 
opinion ; and. if I have erred in this respect, it is I alone who pay the penalty,— for 
a greater political sacrifice can no man make* But it must be made,—for I cannot 
consent to be a mere mute member—a passive numeral—flattered by a Treasury 
summons, to swell the ranks of a division, upon any question which two contending 
parties shall so dexterously select, that no one is committed, save their blind adhe¬ 
rents. It would he well for mankind if none others were made the dupes of the 
game. 

“ The Irish Tithe Bill is not the sole measure of the present government from which 
I dissent. Their entire policy is temporising and timid — disheartening to their 
friends—while it inspires their political foes with audacious courage. A rude and 
trembling hand is doing something to every thing, and doing nothing well; and so 
matters will remain, until firmer and sturdier hearts shall strike out a course of 
government, having for its sole objects the safety, and happiness, and liberty of the 
people. 

** Interdicted by your remonstrance from the expression of opinions at variance 
with the measures of what some of you are pleased to denominate a * Liberal govern¬ 
ment,’ and disdaining the anomaly of being a free man in fetters, you cannot be 
surprised at my determination to fall back into the ranks of my fellow citizens, tliere 
to pursue, in tranquillity, a branch of my profession from which T am debarred by a 
parliamentary order; and which, though it lies not in the high and thorny road of 
public applause, leads to honourable competence — secures peace of mind — and, 
above all, protection from the restless and unreasonable meddlings of popular dis¬ 
content. * # * • 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

D. W. Harvey. 

Great George Street, 8th July, 1836.” 
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TO THE LIBERAL CONSTITUENCY OF DUNDALK. 

** London, July 5, 1836. 

'‘Fellow Countrymen, — The donation of religious liberty — tendered by tlie 
Commons of England to the Catholics and Presbyterians of Ireland, was debated last 
night. 

" T am proud to inform you, that as your representative, and bolding the opinions 
I do, I did not degrade you or myself by giving the sanction of my vote to this 
pitiful offering; insulting no less, as respects the amount, than as respects the con¬ 
dition of the ofier. 

* « * • t « * 

“ This is what was voted last night — this was what 1 did not vote for—I retired 
from doing that which, in my opinion, would bo the record of your disiionour; at tlio 
same time 1 did not vote with the opponents of your rights. 

'* But an important consideration arises in my mind, I do not disguise from you 
that I am directly and unequivocally opposed to the coinj>romising policy adopted on 
this and other lute occasions by the distinguished leader of the Catholic body, llo 
has possessed your confidence, and tlio confidence of Lis countrymen. Now the 
question is this—l)o you require me to supj)ort this policy 7 That 1 will not do ; hut 
I will do another thing. I am ready at any moment to surrender back into your 
Lands the trust which 1 have received from you. 

" Feeling that 1 cannot be of the least possible service to my country by remain¬ 
ing longer here — feeling that no practical good has been done, or, under present cir¬ 
cumstances, can be done for my country, I shall leave T^ondon this day, and I shall, 
with as little delay as in my power, forward to you u more particular statement oftho 
views under which 1 have acted. 

" On your approval, and on the course determined on by tlie people of Ireland, it* 
will depend whetlier or not 1 shall again return to this metropolis one of the repre¬ 
sentatives #f Ireland in the Imperial Parliament. 

" The representatives of England talk of doing Ireland justice ; but if you come 
to the point, what will they do 7 Will they gave iip the tribute of the slave which 
you pay to their Church! No such thing. They will give hack a mite, to be 
aliowea to rivet the remainder of the load the firmer on your shoulders. 
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“ Will they now come really and truly to issue with the Lords on your Corpo* 
ration Bill 1 You know they will not. They have alrea^ sacrificed the essence of 
it to avoid that collision. ###•*• 

The people of England may be disposed to do you justice; but if you expect 
their support, be true to yourselves. Let there be no blustering swagger in words 
and mean submission in action : act so as to obtain your own respect, then you will 
obtain theirs also ; and then, and only then, can you command or deserve their as¬ 
sistance. 

“ I remain, fellow countrymen, 

“ Your faithful servant, 

W. Shauman Crawford.’' 


Here we have, as distinctly as possible, the one party, the Whig government, 
drawing the rein — the other, the Radical allies, vigorously applying the 
spur. , 

A still more distinct exhibition of this inevitable difference was given on the 
22d. A measure of real reform, but of moderate, cautious, and statesman-like 
reform, was proposed by the government to be applied to the higher departments 
of the Established Church. The larger sees were to be divided, the richer sees 
to be reduced in emolument, a few smaller diocesses to be reduced, and the 
incomes of the sees in general to be, as far as practicable, equalised.. The whole 
scheme was so rational, and so clearly desirable, that even the Radicals them¬ 
selves were surprised into a momentary fit of honest approbation. 

But after a while the political Dissenters began to stir in the matter. They 
saw at a glance that the result of the whole mailer would be to strengthen the 
church,—to strengthen that church which they had doomed to utter destruction. 
They ran to their friends, the Radicals, in great alarm, and said,“ You are going to 
agree to that which will immensely injure our chance of pulling down the church. 
You are reducing the great revenues of some of the sees, which at present form 
such an excellent topic for declamation; you are getting rid of commendams 
entirely, and of translations for the most part: and cannot you see that, when all 
these things are done, our probability of success against the cluirch will be ex¬ 
ceedingly small? W'hat arc you about, then? Stop this Church-reform, or we 
^hall never get a Church-demolition.'’ 

The Radicals instantly saw the force of these arguments, and they fell in 
great fury upon the ministers for bringing forward that very measure which they 
themselves had, previously, highly applauded. Lord John, alarmed at the 
symptoms of mutiny, called a meeting at his office; and that meeting, in place of 
accommodating matters, only increased the irritation, and made the sciiism more 
manifest. 

Subsequently, by a broad and unhesitating use of t/ie ultimate argument— 
threat that he would resign, and let in the Tones, the ministry succeeded in 
bringing the Radicals into a forced and dissatisfied acquiescence. The measure 
has passed the house, and the ministry has not resigned. But does not all this 
shew that we are very near “ Hounslow 

What is the present position, then, of the unprincipled coalition ?” Let us 
first look at the Radicals. 

Their position is any thing but a pleasant or prosperous one. Instead of 
making any way, their favourite fancies of “ the Ballot," Short Parliaments," 
and the like, are becoming regular bores in the House of Commons. On the 
day taken for the discussion of the first, forty members could not be got together 
to form a house; and whether the question of ‘‘Triennial Parliaments" has 
been brought forward or not, has quite escaped our recollection. Above all, 
what has become of that grand question which, as we were told last autumn, 
was to supersede all others in interest — a Reform of the House of Lords ? 

The Peers have not evaded the attack, nor pacified their assailants, by any 
timely concessions; but have rather augmented their 4 )ffences, and added to their 
‘^unpopularity." Yet not a single shot— no, not even a pellet, has been let off 
against them. They have come forward more boldly than ever in their new 
character, which the necessities of the times impose upon them, of real and active 
supervisors of the rash and hazardous propositions of the Commons. In this 
character they have assumed greater authority, and have exerted more 
influence, on the legislation of d>e year, than ever before; yet the 
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** Reform of the House of Lords ” sleeps a slumber which is like the slumber of 
the dead. 

Another circumstance, which, though propitious to the Whigs, is not at all so 
to the Radicals, is that of the tide of prosperity which has, of late, flowed over 
the country. Whenever left for a few months undisturbed by political excite¬ 
ment, the industry and spirit of England always produces an overflow of capital, 
and that surplus capital gives birth to enterprizes which demand avast amount of 
labour. Thus, at the present moment, what with rail-roads and harbours, and a 
steady flow of foreign trade, the whole labouring population of the island may be 
considered to be in good and sufficient employment. Hence spring advancing 
wages and decreasing poor-rates, and all other things which accompany what is 
called “national prosperity.’^ Clearly these circumstances greatly favour the 
government—that is the Whigs,— whose main object is to keep their places; 
but not at all the Radicals, who look to “ organic changes,'* and who need a 
certain degree of discomfort and discontent among the people, to assist them in 

getting the steam up." 

On the whole, therefore, the Radicals may be considered to be, and so their 
own journals fairly represent them, in a decidedly uncomfortable situation. They 
are the movement party, and yet they are compelled to stand still. The wind has 
dropped; the tide is low; and they have bound themselves to keep company 
with a consort who has neither the power nor the wish to be furiously active. 
Thus, with twice the numerical strength they possessed in the last House of 
Commons, they are even less effective as a party than in 1834. They then could 
speak or vote as they chose, without fear of consequences. Now, the dread of 
“ letting the Tories in again" palsies every limb; and, with the most daring 
designs in their minds, they are the most timid of all parties in their course 
of action. And so much for the Radicals! 

Nor are tlie Whigs much more to be envied. They are endeavouring to 
conduct the government, having in their own ranks only about one fourth of the 
House of Commons. Of course, therefore, every step they take must be in fear 
and trembling, lest their allies, who, as they very well know, have not the least 
affection for them, should take it into their heads to be displeased with some 
point of the proposition. The very last instance, of which we have already said 
something, is full in point. The ministers bring forward the Established Church 
Bill, which is a measure of real, but at the same time of Conservative, reform. 
Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell both expressed, and we doubt not 
sincerely, their high approbation of it; but, for the very good and sufficient reason 
that It had nothing destructive about it, the Radicals bitterly oppose it. What, 
then, remains to be done? Nothing but the last argument in all such cases,— 
“ The bill must pass, or we must resign." On this urgent motive, then, the bill 
is allowed to pass. But liow often, we beg to ask, can this course be repeated ? 

In fact, recurring to our first illustration,— is it not clear that, just in propor¬ 
tion as the Whigs proceed to maturity with measures of reform, and thus clear 
away all the matters on which there is an agreement between moderate Whigs, 
moderate Tories, and moderate Radicals;—in tliat very proportion do they advance 
towards that point at which their co-operation with the Radicals must cease. All 
such questions being settled, as they soon must be, it will then remain to be 
seen, whether they will fall into the ranks of the Radicals, to retain their places, 
or remain Whigs, part company with the Destructives, and resign office ! 

Meanwhile, tlieir increa.sing weakness is producing a result of a nature quite 
unlooked-for, and assuredly quite unintended on their part. By foolishly setting 
themselves in array against the House of Lords, without having the power of 
carrying their threats into effect, they are forcing the House of Lords into the 
position of being, in fact, the government of the country. A dozen years ago it 
was enough to know, of any measure proposed in parliament, whether it was 
“one which the government would sanction." Now the question is not at all 
what the ministry will do with any measure; it is, “ what the House of Lords 
will do with it." A very little longer continuance in this course, and we shall 
find ourselves quietly reposing under an oligarchy I 

But is this the fault of the House of Lords ? Not a whit. The course that 
house is taking is just that which they are compelled to take by the folly of the 
ministerial mismanagers. The Whigs have attempted to govern the country iu 
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despite of, or opposition to, the House of Lords. This position it was tank folly 
for them ever to take, except they meant to maintain it. They marched up to 
the House of Lords with guns pointed and banners flying, and summoned it to 
surrender. The Lords would not surrender, and the Whigs never thought of a 
serious attack. What remains but a foolish and contemptible retreat, leaving the 
antagonist in possession of the field ? 

But, again we say, let the game of the last two sessions b^ repeated for 
another year or two, and the people will cease to feel any interest in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the House of Commons, and will come to look wholly to the House 
of Lords as the real seat of government. No, say some of the ministerialists, 
the people will get so irritated against the House of Lords, that the peers must 
give way, to save themselves. This is a foolish dream. The people will see and 
understand well enough that the peers are not exceeding the powers which the 
constitution gives them, and that tiie grand mistake was, for any party to dream 
of governing the country in despite of th*e peers. 

What, then, is the position of the Whigs, considered as men of honour,—as 
men, some of whom, at least, would shrink from the prospect of going down to 
posterity with the stigma of having clung to office with a tenacity which nothing 
but the love of salary and patronage could inspire. What is the situation of 
such men at the present moment ? 

The king, as every one is well aware, looks upon the O'ConneVl*ministry as 
one forced upon him,—as one in whose principles he has no confidence,—as one 
of which he would be delighted to be rid:— 

The House of Lords, by a majority of 220 against 123, has once more 
declared against them :— 

The people, in the great midland county of Warwick, by 1873 votes against 
1354; and in the important borough-town of Newcastle-on-Tyne, by 1576 votes 
against 1528, have declared against them :— 

But a majority of the House of Commons is still in their favour. And what a 
majority ? The Spectator, a journal of iiltra-“ LiberaH' opinions, has shewn that 
that majority is not above twenty. Another dozen returns like those of New¬ 
castle and Warwickshire will cut away even this slender pretext. 

But what is the pretext in itself? The sovereign being against them, the 
House of Lords against them, what ought the majority of the lower house to be, to 
give a decent colour to their otherwise indecent clinging to office. Wliatever we 
might call it in numbers, it ought to be a clear, decided, overwhelming majority, 
making it obviously impossible for the government to be carried on, except on 
the principle so espoused by that majority. 

Now no such majority exists at this moment. All that they have is just what 
Lord Brougham so aptly termed a “ measuring-cast” majority ! Twenty is the 
total amount. Deduct, then, ** the tail” and you are at once in a minority. 
Take the representatives of England, and you arc in a minority of nearly thirty. 
Let the ministers themselves stand aside, and let the rest of the house decide upon 
their continuance in office, and they are instantly ejected. 

Such is the desperate predicament of the O’Connell administration. The 
present plans and projects of the more reckless of them are said to be of this 
description,—to call Parliament together again in November ; then to reproduce 
the Irish Corporation-bills and Tithe-bills, and to send them (if they can) up to 
the upper house. If the Lords once more reject them,— to demand of the 
king a dissolution; in order either to augment their majority, and thus alarm 
the Lords, or to ascertain their defeat, and then to resign. 

In this position of affairs, then, how all-important is the registration now 
commencing! It is too late, indeed, for the indolent among the Conservatives to 
lender their claims ; but it is not too late for the active Conservatives to give every 
attention to the revision of the lists. Arouse, then, your Associations and Com¬ 
mittees, and fight the last Registration Battle that can intervene before another 
election. That election, come when it will, will proBably decide the fate of the 
monarchy. Let the Conservatives be ready to say, on the 1st of November 
next — 

“ Now, then, we are prepared for you ; dissolve when you please I” 
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TWO SONNETS ON THE FIUST OF AUGUST. 


I, 

The first of August! Full a hundred years, 

And twenty-two besides, have past and gone, 

Since kindly Anne, sad-sinking without moan, 
With finger slow, amid the bursting tears 
Of menials—who, when prelates tied, and peers, 
Remained firm with lidr—pointed to the clock, 
Which told her minutes numbered. Sad the shock 
To those who once were called the Cavaliers, 

But tlien the Jacobites. To us, tlie time 
Is one of festal greeting. The good queen 
Of Marlborougirs glories, lady of our days 
Augustan, to us, men of English clinic, 

A lliouglit of love and reverence still has been. 

But her departure placed the crowiial rays 



Of England’s throne upon the house which now% 

In tile giiod-humoured form of Will the Fourth, 
Wears, with a love called for by honest woilli, 

Its diadem upon an honest brow. 

Ilai! to this day ! With reverence deep I bow 
To its observance, and my glass I drain 
To the last drops that in its cone remain, 

Pledge of the allegiance of my frequent vow. 

But at the present, with more jocund glee 
Fill T iny bumper, midst this joyous rout; 
Because it is quite plain — at least, to vte 

(If others choose, I blame them not, to doubt) — 
That, if we live another month, we’ll sec 

The thieving Whigs for fifty years turned out. 
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We have hero iho greatest possible 
contrast. In the first book we sec a 
man wit!) good intentions, but some 
very absurd prejudices, trying to get a 
just idea oftiie real state and condition 
of Ireland, in the course ofa visit com¬ 
mencing on the Gth of October 1835, 
and ending about the middle of No¬ 
vember. Had his mind been in a fit 
state to admit the truth, he miglit pos¬ 
sibly have attained in that lime just 
such a general notion of tlic case as to 
have made him a very conversible per¬ 
son in society, when Ireland was tlie 
topic under discussion ; but it can 
hardly be considered to be any thing 
less than an instance of that sort of 
presumption which characterises the 
present day, for such a pleasure-taker 
gravely to attempt to decide, in print, 
on questions till then new to him, and 
which concern the weal or wo of a 
whole nation, and on which far higher 
evidence than his is already attainable. 
The great mischief of the book, how¬ 
ever, consists in this, that having pre¬ 
viously adopted some most mischie¬ 
vously false ideas, the book is pervaded 
by a continuous series of erroneous 
fancies; and thus every fact and cir¬ 
cumstance is presented to us in a dis¬ 
torted aspect, and through a discoloured 
medium. 

The second volume now before us is 


one of far loss pretension, but ten tunes 
grenlcr value. It futnishos us with the 
lesliinony of one who lias long been a 
•resident in that unhappy couniry; and 
who thus speaks, not of what he han 
hecn told, but of what he has seen, 
and felt, and experienced. 

Nor is his account of tlie matter 
open to any of the ordinary olijections. 
lie has left “ the seat of war,” and is 
no longer affected by the strife and dm 
of the contest. lie describes what he 
lias personally experienced ; hut he 
describes it from a quiet retreat, and 
after mature recollection and consi- 
denition. Ho is a disinterested witness, 
having no concern with tithes or tithe- 
proctors ; nor being in any way in¬ 
terested in tithc-bdls or appnqination 
clauses. It would be difiicull to con¬ 
ceive of a person better fitted to give a 
just and accurate view of the real evils 
of froland, and their appropriate re¬ 
medies;—yet never was a work of 
such value presented in a more unas¬ 
suming form, or with less affectation 
of fancied importance or pretension. 

But the preceding author — whoso 
name,we understand, is Mailhtwson — 
will, perhaps, claim for his ‘^Journnl of 
a Toz/r’^the credit of an especial ilegire 
of modest resAve. It is unpulihshcd— 
not a copy has been permitted to meet 
the vulgar eye. This sounds well; but 


• Journal of a Tour in Ireland, 18.35. Privatdu printed. 

Ireland ; its Evils traced to their Source. By the Kev. J. E- A. lb, 

formerly of the Dioco^s of I’uam, 

VOL. XIV. XO. LXX.Xl. 
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tliere is sometimes a reserve which is 
intended to attract observation, as well 
as a mock-humility, which is nothing 
but concealed pride. Does the author 
imagine that tl»e world cannot distin¬ 
guish between a work privately printed 
with a bon(iJUk view to confine its cir¬ 
culation to paitial friends and family 
connexions, and a volume like the 
present, kept with studious care from 
the critic’s eye, but yet sedulously 
handed about, as something choice 
and yt'cherche, among all the leaders 
of the Conservative party in both 
houses of parliament ? We know that 
this has been done;—the copy now 
before us bas passed througli episcopal 
hands; and that not against the au¬ 
thor’s consent, but by his own act and 
deed : and with the knowledge of this 
fact, any hesitation we might feel, as to 
our own line of duty, wholly vanishes. 

The book is a mischievous one; and 
its chief danger consists in its pro¬ 
fessedly Conservative character. The 
author assumes the character, and wc 
would hope not dishonestly, of a 
zealous and earnest friend of th^ 
UnitedChurcb of England and Ireland. 
But he makes the grand mistake of for¬ 
getting, all through his tour and his 
work, lliat bis favourite (’burcfi is a 
Prdtesta7it Church, and that the mo¬ 
ment it withdraws its protest, it of 
necessity falls before the Church of 
Rome. If Popery be not a false re¬ 
ligion—if the Church of Rome be not 
an apostate Church — if her doctrines 
be not of a soul-destroying character, 
—then must we stand abitsbed and 
without excuse before the Romish 
priesthood, and confess that our fa¬ 
thers schismaticaliy separated from 
their communion, and that we are 
only persevering in that separation 
from base and unworthy and con¬ 
temptible motives. 

But if l^opery be, as it really is, the 
chief curse and destruction of Ireland 
—if it works the demoralisation of the 
people of set purpose, in order, with 
more case, to maintain its tyrannical 
power over them,— then the chief and 
almost only problem ought to be, how 
to weaken and upioot Popery from the 
land. And to do thisj in the face of 
such power as is arrayed on lier side, 
demands the active co-operation of all 
Christians,— of all Protestants. In 
such a contest as this, with six millions 
banded together against two, is it a 
.time for the uuinencaliy weaker party 


to be disputing among themselves, on 
the minor points of church government, 
when tlie foe requires but a little more 
vantage-ground to drive them altogether 
from the field? Yet the tourist now 
before us evidently shrinks far more 
from the approach of his Protestant, 
but Presbyterian, brother of Ulster, 
than from the Jesuit or Friar of May- 
nooth or Rome. Would the latter 
only abate somewhat of their exclusive 
pretensions, would they only permit 
him to hope for a fair and equitable 
union, it is abundantly clear that no¬ 
thing would give him greater pleasure 
than to advance at least half way. But 
to him whose fiiith is the same as his 
own, but who differs on a single point 
of church government, he appears to 
have no sympathy of soul whatever. 
There is nothing throughout his whole 
book to indicate the least wish for that 
which is the great want of Ireland, 
a coidial union of all Protestants for 
the defence of their common faith. 
But there is abundant evidence, that 
the main obstacle to his cordial frater¬ 
nisation with the Papists consists solely 
in their unwillingness to receive him. 
He advances towards them; he fre¬ 
quently asks to be allowed to call 
himself their brother. But they feel 
too well their vantage-ground with 
such a Protestant, and refuse to bate 
him one inch of the demanded sub¬ 
mission. Take a few specimens : first 
of his placability towards Popery. 

“ Rather more disposed than I had 
boon to think favourably of the Romish 
system as practised in Ireland.”—-P. 30. 

“ If this be a fair specimen of Romish 
preaching, I like it better than I ex¬ 
pected.”—P. 36. 

** If I had been in search of a servant, 
and could not bo made acquainted spe¬ 
cially with any one’s character, T should 
have preferred taking a boy from the 
chapel.”—P. 80. 

The Romish chapel, rather than the 
Ib'otestant church! 

“ I sent my respects toFatberM‘Henry, 
and my landlord introduced me to him. 
We walked up and down the avenue 
together, and 1 enjoyed his conversation 
exceedingly. He realised, in his appear¬ 
ance, my heau‘ideal of a priest.”—P. 81. 

“ The rector and curate appeared to 
enter ns little as others had done into 
iny ideas respecting tlio possibility of 
friendly intercourse and co-operation with 
the priests.”—P, 82. 

If both our souls hud been required 
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of U8 when thus united by prayer to God, 
must death have divided them for ever, 
because we belonged to different com¬ 
munions’!”—P. B8. 

** I'hat elegant and accomplished scho¬ 
lar, T)r. Haines, of Bath/*—P, 95, 

A sash was worn over one shoulder, 
to which the holy ointment was ajiponded, 
and W'ith It he anointed the external or¬ 
gans of the senses, through which she 
might have committed sin, in the name of 
tho Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
He did not kneel in prayer, hut stood 
over her, reciting in Latin the service of 
the Roman church, with such rapidity 
that I could not follow his words. She 
could not understand them ; but her 
spirit was in communion with his s]>irit, 
and God, who heard his jirayer, could 
see into her heart. Hero, therefore, was 
no lip-service,” &c.! !—P. 105. 

** 1 have made tho acquaintance of two 
more ])riests; both young, agreeable, and 
gentlemanlike — but one of tliem is a man 
of letters.” “ I felt it quite refreshing 
to be able to conimuno thus (|uietly, on 
subjects of everlasting interest, with a 
man of taste and cultivated intellect. Ho 
afterwards pointed out to my attention 
some of the mo.st beautiful of the Latin 
hymns in the Parisian breviary, and read 
them with much feeling and gusto. Oh, 
who that ever saw them could return 
to Sternhold and Hopkins, or Tato and 
Brady!”—P. 115, 

The tourist going to hear Dr. Mur¬ 
ray, the Romish Archbishop of Dublin, 
some one 

Said, he had not seen Archbishop 
Whateley there to-day, but he gene¬ 
rally came when Archbishop Murray 
preached,”—P. 158. 

What says Mr. Matthewson to this 
sort of cliarity, or indifference ? 

** On such an occasion, 1 should have 
liked to see all the clergy in Dublin 
under one roof j and if tho priests would 
not go to our churches afterwards, so 
much tho worse for them.”'—P. 158. 

Such is his theory when Papists are 
in question. But it is otlierwise with 
Protestants. 

” Tho Protestant children all went to 
St. l\rungin*8 Sunday-school, after church, 
for one hour and a half. A Wesleyan 
Methodist preacher came every Wed¬ 
nesday evening*, and sang, prayed, and 
preached.” This seemed to me a very 
curious arrangement under a Church esta¬ 
blishment.” “ How could tho children 
be brought up in ooimnunion with the 
Church and with Dissenters at the same 
time.”—P. 139. 


The tourist liad boasted, a dozen 
times, of having “ enjoyed communion ” 
with Popish priests- But communion 
with a Methodist, wlio, in fact, is not 
a Dissenter, but only an irregular 
Churchman, is quite incosceivable to 
him. The simple truth is, that he is 
far more Papist at heart than Pro¬ 
testant. 

He visits the Kildare Street School, 
and “ examined the children as mi¬ 
nutely as I could, and they answered 
very well all iny questions in Scripture 
history and general Christianity. The 
head lady appeared very intelligent and 
zealous. She had been invited to join 
a National school, but refused on con¬ 
scientious grounds.” 

Yet he calls this school nursery 
of sectarianism.” And why? Because 
the prayers of the Church are not used. 
Yet he warmly advocates the National 
system, and wishes the Protestant clergy 
to join it, although no prayers can be 
used in schools conducted on that plan. 
Whence comes the diflerencc? Be¬ 
cause, in the National system, the union 
ejected is an union with Papists ; in 
tlie Kildare Street Schools, the union 
is with Presbyterians. This makes all 
the difference in his eyes ! 

But this brings us to the main ques¬ 
tion— the drift of his general views 
witii reference to this Nailorial Sj/ntefn 
of Education. And, first, we find that 
its defects, and its gross unfairness, 
met even his partial view every where. 
At p. 203, he finds the Popish prayers 
actually used, contrary to the principle 
of tile system, in a National school. 

In another place he finds a National 
school-house (alTarbel), with the name 
of the priest as “ Roman Catholic rec¬ 
tor** painted over the door. On men¬ 
tioning this at head-quarters, he has 
since been told that it is promised 
to be erased.*’ But, of course, any one 
can see that a school-house, over which 
the priest lias such complete control as 
localise such an inscription to be made, 
is, in fact, the priesfs schooL 

At Clonalkin, the National school- 
house is, in fact, part of the Mount 
Joseph Monastery. At Belfast, it ad¬ 
joined the Polish chapel; and the like 
circumstance is several times remarked 
in other places. 

He also has it clcaily explained to 
Idm, that the children of the poor being 
always for the major part Romanists, 
the master must accordingly be always 
of liiat religion. Thus, witli a school 
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cwinexed to the Koniish chnpc), the 
master appointed by the priest, and 
the priest himself always directing the 
management of the school, it must 
inevitably be always impossible “ to 
make head against priest and school- 
inaslor both, without the Bible.”—P.55, 
And yet, with all this fully explained to 
liim, so decided is his predilection for 
an union with the Papists, that he writes 
as follows : 

** T ))ointed out how, by stuyincf uivav 
from tlioso schools as now established, 
where they might have ruled with a 
divided sway, Protestants had left the 
pnestb a]»solut(* masters.” 

“ 1 s -id, tliat if 1 lived there 1 woaUl 
go to every N'ulioual school ne?ir mo, and 
take care tliat they were carried on in 
perfect accordance with the intentions 
of the commissioners,” 

** The tree of knowledge has been 
planted. The question is, who shall 
watch over its growth — who prune its 
branches—wlio gather in its fruits — 
who dibtrihuto them over tho laud, and 
profit by their influence? If the Pro- 
testiuit Conservative i)arty will not, tho 
j^opish Badical party will, and tlion God 
help us! But will ho do so, unh'ss we 
first try to help ourselves ? If we leave 
tlie education of our tenantry to priests, 
and nuns, and friars, and ]nirgatorinn 
associations, do w’e not aid and abet the 
very cause against which we protest ?” 
ike.—P. 85. 

Now this is, at least, a heap of con¬ 
fusion,—not to charge the writer with 
wilfully misstating the case. The lead¬ 
ing fact IS, that, upon the very principle 
of the National System, the priest inust 
have the nommalion ofthe master, and, 
through him, the control and direction 
of the school. By merely keeping at a 
distance, then, the Protestant clergy¬ 
man throws no additional power into 
the priest\s hands; except it lie so re¬ 
presented to leave iiim to deal with the 
children of his own adherents as he 
ihinhs fit. Of course, by giving no 
counionance to llie system, but esta¬ 
blishing a Protestant scliool for the 
Protestant children, the evil is kept 
from spreading itself into quarters al¬ 
ready uninfocled. But, in joining these 
schools, and sending Uhe Protestant 
children to attend them, you would 
expose them to ccitain loss and danger, 
without any reasonable iiope of doing 
any good to the Romanists. The only 
result, therefore, of tlie quarrel as it now 
stands is, that the Protestant govern- 
iueut of Great Britain systematically 


refuses all aid to schools conducted 
u|ion Protestant principles; but gives 
50,000i!. a-year to assist in propagating 
that which in its own laws and institu¬ 
tions it designates as superstition and 
idolatry 1 

We have already the clearest and 
strongest evidence of the utter futility 
of that line of conduct which to Mr. 
M., and to all similar half-papists, 
seems so desirable, in the following 
letter, which has happily appeared im¬ 
mediately after Mr. M’s gentle persua¬ 
sions. 

To the Editor of the Dublin Record. 

“ Killinchyf August 9, 1835, 

** Dear Sir,—Wlien first tho ' National 
Board* w’qs established, I w^as tempted, 
out of respect to ‘ tlui powers that bo,* 
and with a view to make trial of its plan 
of education, to avail nu'self of its sup¬ 
port ; and have since, through the in¬ 
dulgence 1 have experienced from the 
Commissioners, boon encouraged to con¬ 
tinue my connexion with it, hoping that 
the skeleton form which its system of 
instruction assumod at its birth would, 
after the political storm in wdiich it was 
cradled had subsided, bo filled up with 
the substance and lifo-blood of God’s 
word ; and that, in the meantime, we 
might pursuo unobserved the noiseless 
tenor of our course, taking advantage of 
every help that lay in our wa}--, and 
pressing it into the Lord's service. But 
time pusses on, and the spectre-nursling 
is still cherished and recoranieiuled in 
its original heartless form; and, instead 
of vanishing away, or assuming a more 
substantial Scriptural form, is growing 
ill sa])lcss strengtli. Seeing, then, no 
immediate prospect of its being made an 
available channel for imparting Scripture 
truth through (ho land, and considering 
that the hope of admitting any beneficial 
light upon the body of the people bv 
means of a system of instruction through 
wliicli no ray from heaven can find free 
passage, is a fearful delusion, I beg you 
vm'! 1 (if you think tlie cause of God may 
l>e served tluirehy) state by paragraph, 
or in any form you please, tliat another 
of the original supjiorters of the Na¬ 
tional Board has withdrawn. Aud I am 
strengthened in my determination to 
adopt this course by seeing that much 
stress is laid, in the last Report, upon 
tho number of Protestant clergy who 
have joined the I3oard, thereby throwing 
a great responsibility upon tlieir should¬ 
ers, w'ho, in proportion ns the fears of 
many begin to be realised, must stand in 
the no very enviable position of adding 
their weight to the end of a lever di¬ 
rected to prostrate Scriptural education, 
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Qinong tbe ruins of which we may look 
in vain for that ' righteousness which 
exalteth a nation.’ 

** I am, dear sir. 

Your obliged and faithful 
Henry Ward.” 


But enough of Mr. Matthewson and 
his ‘‘ Journal.” When will«men learn 
that, however allowable and sometimes 
amusing a lively account of a trip to 
Vienna, or Niagara, or the Pyramids of 
Egypt may be, it is nothing else than 
impertinence to interfere in a vital and 
sacred question like this, with the gos¬ 
sip picked up among a dozen or two of 
priests, and half a score of nunneries. 
It is a vast change to turn from such 
genteel trifling as this to the earnest 
and simple statements of a man who 
has lived for years among the most 
Popish portions of the Irish popula¬ 
tion,— who has well ascertained the 
truth and certainty of every thing he 
states,—and who now writes, on calm 
recollection and consideration, his de¬ 
liberate judgment on the real evils 
which press down unhappy Ireland. 

Hear, first, Mr. Pages description 
of Newport, one of the principal towns 
in tlie county of Mayo: 


“ 1 know not any town possessed of 
more natural beauty, or of greater capa¬ 
bilities of improvement; and oftentimes, 
when there, did I indulge my mind with 
the pleasing picture of what Newport 
might have been, had it been placed in 
this country, or had it been peopled 
otherwise than it is. Indeed, the God 
of nature has done much for that place ; 
and its present state is one of those 
many painful proofs, which frequently 
meet the eye, of the extent to which 
Satan can mar the handy-work of our 
beneficent Creator. Popery, that yoke 
which neither our fathers nor we were 
able to bear, has bow'ed down the ener¬ 
gies of the people; or, to use another 
figure, it has swept the place with its 
pestilential blast, and has blighted all 
that might otherwise have be<*n beautiful 
and refreshing to the soul. With all its 
advantages, Newport is one of the most 
degraded towns which it is possible to 
conceive. Distress, filtb, ignorance, su¬ 
perstition, idolatry, and vice, flourish ns 
in the most congenial soil; and, at cer¬ 
tain seasons of the year, famine and sick¬ 
ness grievously afflict that town and the 
surrounding district. In short, had I 
not seen it myself, language could not 
have conveyed to me an accurate de¬ 
scription of the state of things in that 
wretched place. 


" Oh, that I were describing to the 
reader a solitary place! but, alas, it is 
not so. Other towns in Ireland, which 
are, to the same extent, under the same 
influence, too much resemble—exceed 
they cannot—the picture which I have 
drawn of it. * Ex uno disce^omnes/ 

“ On my first arrival in Newport, I 
found the people suffering from an awful 
pestilence (dysentery and very bad Eng¬ 
lish cholera), which carried off great 
numbers. The bell of the Romish cha¬ 
pel tolled continually, and, even v^heu it 
ceased, the painful sound still seemed to 
•vibrate in our ears. Every day new vic¬ 
tims fell. I seldom conversed with any 
of the poor who had not been severe suf¬ 
ferers. One lamented a father—the wife 
her husband — the husband his wife— 
and the father his children. I then oc¬ 
cupied the parsonage-house,^in the ab¬ 
sence of the rector, who had been obliged 
to remove for the benefit of his health. 
His house was always well supplied with 
medicines, which he freely administered 
to the poor sufferers. Members of his 
family were engaged for hours in the day, 
giving out relief to all, without any regard 
to their profession of religion. And here 
I must say, that but for the kindness of 
those * hard-hearted monsters,’ os some 
would represent us, I know not what 
would have become of the poor. During 
the absence of the rector, the disease 
broke out with more violence, and the 
poor Romanists crowded to that door 
where they had been so often relieved. 
1 can never forget the scenes which 1 
then witnessed, nor can I cease to think 
of the misery of the poor creatures. How 
thankful ought they to be who are spared 
these trying scenes! How thankful wo 
all should be, who have necessary com¬ 
forts in seasons of sickness and sorrow ! 
Every day crowds surrounded the par¬ 
sonage-house. This gave me an oppor¬ 
tunity of learning their state of suffering, 
poverty, ignorance, and degradation. All 
these were to be seen iu the strongest 
light; and, to add to the wretchedness 
ol’the place, there was not a dispensary 
in the town. At length! forwarded a 
statement of their sufferings to the a^ent 
of the principal estate, who authorised 
mo to order medicines and nourishment 
for the poor. Another lauded proprietor 
agreed to take care of his own tenantry. 
Soon the disease abated, and then disap¬ 
peared. What will you now say, you 
upon whom a^iberal Providence has be¬ 
stowed not only the necessaries or com¬ 
forts, but even luxuries of life, when I 
inform you that the great body of this 
poor afflicted people had nothing to drink 
in this fearful season but cold water, and 
nothing to eat but, to use their own words, 

* the dry potatoe V Immediately after tliia 
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pestilence disappeared, a famine arose. 
It was, indeed, for a few weeks, most 
severely felt by many, but was not ge¬ 
neral : neither was there an unusual 
scarcity of provision j but the price was 
so high that the poor could not purchase 
food. VVhea this distress abated, and 
the new crop appeared, was the condi¬ 
tion of tlie great body of the people 
much altered and improved 1 Yes, they 
hud food to eat, and to bestow upon their 
poorer neighbours; but the potutoe was 
the only food of many, 

** At the latter end of this year, I was 
removed to Castlebar, the county town, 
where, if possible, greater misery w'as to 
be seen. It is not necessary to say muck 
of the famine of 1831, only that it w'os 
very severe and extensive. Having been 
in the midst of the painful scene, 1 can 
truly say that multitudes must have pe¬ 
rished, but for the mercy of a gracious 
God in raising up so many friends for 
them. There was, no doubt, much exag¬ 
geration, imposition, and misapplication. 
But let not those, who have the power 
and the will to relieve distress wherever 
it may be found, regret having forwarded 
their bounty; neither let them bo un¬ 
willing to assist again, if called on (for 
to hear at any time of numbers of the 
people of the west of Ireland being either 
without food, or without the means to 
procure it, would be to me no matter of 
surprise); only let them be more parti¬ 
cular through what channel they send it. 
But why dwell longer on this head 1 for, 
from tlie beginning to the end of the year, 
dire distress prevails in tliat part of the 
country. During a part of tlie year, the 
poor have food to cat; but w'ill the * dry 
potatoe’ supply all their wants'! Will it 
remove painful sickness, or ward off the 
inclemency of winter’s cold 1 1) nder such 
afflictions, to what or to whom are the 
poor to apply ? Were there not dispen¬ 
saries and otlier public institutions to 
meet their wants “! some will ask. Not 
only in the last-mentioned place, but 
even in the county town of Mayo, there 
is not a disjionsary, nor any fund to meet 
the demands of a people wliose misery I 
have so often witnessed, but which is 
beyond description,”—P. 12-15. 

Yet it is among such a j)eople as 
this that such a system of extortion as 
the following is carried on:— 

“ Concerning the exactions of the Ro¬ 
mish clergy, I shall give thj^ extract from 
a letter, written by me to the Rev. James 
Hughes, parish priest of Newport: 

" ' Under the Tithe Act, the parish of 
Burrishoole pays the Rev, Mr. Galbraith 
(the rector) 350/. per annum. What does 
this same parish pay you? It is not in 
my power to state the entire of your 


income out of it } yet, after a diligent 
inquiry amongst your own flock, 1 am 
enabled to lay before the public a certain 
portion, made according to a moderate 
calculation. There are about two thou¬ 
sand houses in this parish, from each of 
which you receive two shillings, making 
200/. per annum. Besides this, there are 
voluntary qpntributions at Raster and 
Christmas, from both householders, and 
also unmarried people and servants, &c. 
by which, when 1 say that you receive 
2000jf. (100/.), I am under the sum. 
There are about five hundred baptisms 
annually, for each of which, I understand, 
you receive 2s. 8jd,, making in all, say, 
130/. per annum. I shall say eighty 
marriages, though I am sure this is 
under the number, for which say 80/, 
'rheso several sums amount to 610/. per 
annum. Besides which, there are large 
sums received when * holding stations,’ 
for hearing confessions, and giving abso¬ 
lution ; add to which, the sums of money 
received for administering extreme unc¬ 
tion to the dying, and the sums after¬ 
wards received for the release of souls 
from purgatory by masses. Hero I must 
ask you, is it not a fact that there are at 
present in this parish women, who, since 
their lost confinement, have not returned 
the usual thanks publicly to God for their 
safe deliverance, solely because they are 
not able to pay you tbe sum of 55., which 
you demand from each. Many times have 
I heard the people groan under these 
exactions ; and also complain of their 
being ‘ called out ’ in the chapel by you, 
for the non-payment of these your enor¬ 
mous fees.’ 

“ 'I'his has not only never been replied 
to, but all witli whom 1 conversed inva¬ 
riably declared that I undervalued the 
priest’s income. 1 was informed, upon 
the best authority, that the very year in 
which I state there were eighty marriages, 
there W’ere one hundred and twenty at 
least. And w'hercas I only give 1/. as 
the fee, it was in some cases 1/. IO 5 . to 
the priest, and 6s. to tlie Romish bishop 
( 1 /. I 61 .) And a few days after the pub¬ 
lication of my letter, this was spoken of 
in my presence, and tliat of a young man 
just married, who, upon being asked, 
admitted that he paid 1/. 16s. As to 
the matter of churching women, I have 
not charged any item for this; only have 
mentioned that at the time there were 
women wlio had not received this rite. 
I have not either made any calculation 
for the fees received for masses (and I 
heard from Romanists that the friends of 
the poorest deceased pay 2s. 6d.), which 
are sometimes very considerable ; for, as 
has been observed by one, this their doc¬ 
trine of the mass is most profitable, 
whereby nearly ns great a host of monks, 
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friars, and priests, hare been kept up, 
as the king has of a standing army. 
There is not, I should observe, a separate 
fee exacted in that parish (Burrishoole) 
for extreme unction—all is included in 
the fee for masses : but I know that in 
other parishes a fee is paid for extreme 
unction. Now, by this it will fairly ap¬ 
pear that the priest’s income is about 
double that of the rector out of the same 
parish : and although 1 would not argue 
from a particular to an universal, yet this 
I must say, that certainly the great body 
of the papal priesthood is not less exact 
in collecting their dues; and I am per¬ 
suaded that the priest of Newport would 
not be allowed to collect any special fee, 
or cliarge higher than his brethren. Be¬ 
sides this tax upon the people, I shall 
mention another. The parish priests pay 
their curates a very small sum,— the 
average thirty pounds per annum. Their 
curates, then, are also obliged to appeal 
to the people, who, in many places, pay 
voluntarily — or rather, indeed, involun¬ 
tary— offerings of yarn, oats, hay, but¬ 
ter, &c. 'J'his is a great grievance, which 
tiie poor feel very much, when the priest 
(the curate), with his man, goes the 
rounds to enforce theaefree-ivUl offerings! 
I must now mention another tax upon the 
poor. Throughout tlie year the priests 
go their projituhle rounds, and hold ‘ sta¬ 
tions i. e, they visit certain places, or 
town-lands, continually, and fix upon 
some house therein, where they hear 
confessions and give absolutions. They 
give notice wdiat houses they will visit, 
and the poor owmer is obliged (even 
sljould it be necessary for him to part 
with some of Ins household goods) to 
make ready a feast for tlie ])riest and 
neighbours. Breakfast and dinner must 
be provided, and too often a great plenty 
of whisky, and also one bottle of wine for 
the priest. It is a fact that this tax affects 
UiemevenforsMCceedingmonths. I know 
a poor man in another county (as sincere 
a member of the pa])al church as any in it), 
who, when the priest gave notice that he 
would hold a station at his house, locked 
it up that day, and kept out of the w'ay. 
When afterwards the priest mot and re¬ 
proved him for his neglect: * Here it is,' 
said he, pointing to a pair of now shoes 
on iiis feet; ‘ would you wish to eat my 
brogues — 1 think them better on my feet 
than in your belly,* Now, these exac¬ 
tions greatly depress and impoverish your 
tenantry ; and the more so, because the 
income thus raised from them returns not 
tlirough any channel to them again. I 
addressed Mr. Hughes thus : ‘ Not to 
spei^ of the sums expended by the rec¬ 
tor in relieving the sick, and the poor 
Roman Catholics, his money flows back 
* thcough the very many channels amongst 


the people from whom he derives it. 
What, sir, becomes of your income!* 

“ 1’liis letter to the gentry of Mayo, 
calling upon them to interpose between 
their tenantry and the priests who thus 
oppressed them, had scarcely made its 
appearance, when a most Extraordinary 
circumstance transpired, which more than 
corroborated my statement. The Roman 
Catholics of a very extensive wild dis¬ 
trict rose up as one man, and presented 
an address to their archbishop, complain- 
ing of (to use the language of the person 
employed to forward it) * the exorbitant 
^exactions of our parish priest, and stating 
the harsh and cruel treatment w'hich we 
have experienced from him.' 

“ The parish was upwards of thirty 
miles from Castlebar, the place in which 
my letter was written and published, and 
a place in wdiich I was not even known. 
Had it been otherwise, it might have 
been said that I had influenced the peo- 
jde to come forward, and confirm what 
had been written by me on this subject. 
So wonderfully did both statements agree, 
with this alone difference, that, according 
to that given by tlie poor sufferers, mine 
was far short of being a full picture of 
their misery. 

" I shall now give a few extracts from 
this petition, that the poor may speak for 
themselves. 

** * From the first day that Mr, Lyons 
came into the parish, in the year 1825, 
he has received half-a-guinea for every 
marriage for the use of the chapel, be¬ 
sides the usual fee ; he has been fre¬ 
quently travelling tlirough this country 
and England, getting subscriptions for 
the cliapel, while his poor parishioners 
are neglected ; he has charged seven 
shillings a-year for forms in the chapel, 
and live shillings a-year for seats at the 
altar to each individual; and all this 
money, which must amount to an enor¬ 
mous sum, is unaccounted for, and the 
parishioners do not know how he has 
expended a single penny of it. 

“ * Wo have many good and respect¬ 
able schoolmasters in the parish, who 
refused teaching free-schools heretofore, 
whom he denounces for no reason at all, 
and are forced to live idle, while others, 
brought in by Mr. Lyons himself, after 
trial of a long series of time doing no 
service, were dismissed by himself; (for 
Erris, though secluded, has ever been 
an enlightened country.) Although our 
good teachers are walking about doing 
nothing, our parish chapel is by turns 
employed as the work-house of the slater, 
cooper, sawyer, carpenter, and thrasher, 
with his consent; while our children are 
thus neglected—the only thing we feel 
most for. He got n railing made round 
tlie altar, and forms for tlie greater part 
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of the rest of tlie cliapel, and charges 
five shillings for every individual inside 
the railing, yenilj, and two shillings and 
sixpence for those on the forms; and 
those unable or unwilling to pay this are 
disrespected. He ordered and tore dow-n 
the pew allowed and erected by one re¬ 
spectable man, James Cosgrave of Bing- 
hamstown (wliose family’s character and 
liis own is well known to eveiy clergv- 
inan ever known to reside in Erris), for 
the use of his little family and wife (the 
daughter of a respectable Protestant), 
to hear the word of God in, which w’as 
thrown out of the chapel, merely on ac¬ 
count of becoming the agent of Major 
Bingham, on the complaint of a man 
named Collins, whose family or himself 
have not, for many years past, had the 
benefit of confession or sacrament, 
through premeditated malice, as afore¬ 
said. 

** * And further sheweth, that many 
married women, respectable in name and 
character, for want of being able to pay 
such heavy dues as are liereaftcr sot 
forth, or for some alleged family fault, 
remain unchurched from two to more 
years past, and still; while those bear¬ 
ing illegitimates are cljurched through 
the favour of those for whom they bear 
such children. He trespasses on the 
world, but who dare trespass on him ? 
for the sheep, thelamh, or any other beast, 
trespassing on any of his farms, must pay 
double trespass; or a person going to do 
the penance enjoined by himself across 
any of his fields, which they were wont 
to cross, and was their way — shoe, stock¬ 
ing, and perhaps hatless, as enjoined — 
are hindered and reproved ; among whom 
one going a horse path-w'ay, his mare 
was taken, impounded, and not released 
till his mare picked foul. Good . . . ! 
compare this with the benevolent conduct 
ofhim whom he would denominate tyrant, 
before the hall-door of whose castle the 
barony at large might come on horseback, 
and leave tbeir horses on his lawn or 
meadow, whilst warrants or summonses 
were granting, perhaps, the whole day 
long (luring their examinations; and who 
dare impound such cattle 1 Krris at large 
is defied to deny this. Or did ibis tyrant 
(denominated so only by him) allow any 
of Major Cormick’s tenants’ cattle, just 
nearing his estate, to be impounded by 
liis herds'? No ; his words were : ' If I 
keep a dog, ho must bark for me ; mv 
herds must keep them But wbut 

avails this to his enormous salary, and 
taxes on the poor, winch in some in¬ 
stances excel some cr(‘aturo’s yoiirly rent, 
and taxes to king and countiy, viz.; his 
annual salary on man and wife, three 
shillings and twopence, and for every 
child ten years old in that family (for 


they must go to confession at that age), 
oneshilling; togetherwith twenty sheaves 
of oats or barley, or one shilling and six¬ 
pence in lieu thereof; and if one sheaf 
of the bart is deemed bad, the residue is 
kept, and the one and sixpence charged 
with all; besides duty work to do his 
spring harvest and other jobs, and ofifer- 
ings at Christmas and Easter, collected 
by collectors in each village, and those 
who don't pay are called out in tlie flock; 
and yet, what is moro ridiculous, the 
creatures who cannot afford to pay those 
dues and demands are forced to work for 
bis farmer and builder, at one job or 
another; and others are paid by him for 
their labour by the charity given by 
England to support those unfortunate, 
starving subjects, or slaves rather, and 
accounted for, paid by bis salary; for 
every baptism from 3s. Id. to 3s. 4d., 
and this for twins as well us one ; and 
a candle, which, if it should be a half¬ 
penny one, is kej)t, and a penny cliarged 
besides, although all christenings are 
performed in tlie chapel, or house adja¬ 
cent, in open day, perliaps many at once 
— except for such persons as those for 
whom respect is due, or from whom 
some benefit derives. 

“ ' Legacies for the dead, five shillings, 
and one shilling for extreme unction as 
often as it happens, besides two shil¬ 
lings and sixpence for blessed clay, and 
no corpse dure be interred without it, 
although the priest wont go to bless the 
grave, but sends this clay by some lay 
person ; as if this consecrated ancient 
burying-ground and grave-yard, and the 
clay thereof, was not ns blessed as clay 
sent in this way by those renounced 
denounced sinners. Marriages from 
IL ll5. 6d. to 3/. each, ns solvent or 
adequate to pay; and holds some in 
suspense after the mutch is concluded, 
to tlio great shame, risk, and danger of 
the young woman, for some months, 
until this and other dues aforesaid, not 
only due by the young couple, but their 
kin on either side, as far as known, is 
fully paid, to an extent unbounded and 
hitherto unheard of.’ 

** This petition was sometime after¬ 
wards the subject of a lawsuit, Mr. 
Lyons, the piiest, having taken an action 
against some of the parties. Of this 1 
need not stiy more, than that the facts 
stated respecting Mr. L.'s fees and de¬ 
mands, not even exempting the charge 
for blessed clay, were all proved on oath 
in tiie court of Kings Bench, Ireland.” 

But how can the jiriests apply a 
sufficient power to screw out of such a 
miserable population sums so vast us 
these,— vast, whelher we look at Ihe 
miserable poveity of the individuals 
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paying, or at the immense aggregate 
which the country at large must yield, 
on this system, to the whole body of 
the priests. The following instances 
will give some idea of their power :— 

“ In a county adjoining that in which 
the above occurred, I had a very exten¬ 
sive acquaintance with the lower order 
of Roman Catholics ; having been in the 
habit of visiting them in their houses, in 
the schools, and having given them tracts 
and Testaments. To the people of one 
townland I gave many, and, at their 
own desire, some very strong contro¬ 
versial tracts, disproving the right of 
their faitli to be called Christian. The 
poor of this place w&re at that time in 
the habit of meeting at night, when their 
work was done, to read these. And many 
of the inhabitants of that place cared so 
little for popery, that had they protection 
or any temjioral inducement to forsake the 
communion of the Romish church, they 
would have done so without the least 
liesitation ; — not that they were all sin¬ 
cere iiujuirers after truth, but that they 
w'ere unanimous in their indifl'erence to 
popery. Not fur from this people lived 
an aged man, in whose w'elfare 1 took 
much interest, in consequence of my 
knowing that lie jiassed many of his' 
evening's at the house of a Protestant 

ti 

neighbour, liearing and reading the gos¬ 
pel of the l.ord Jesus Christ. 1 called 
one (lay on this man. He waj^ed out of 
his house with me, and we stood on the 
road side conveising about subjects that 
interesred him. 1 gave him a Testament, 
and said, ‘ You can now road this precious 
volume in your own house, whenever it 
is not convenient to you to visit your 
neighhour.* He took the book, and 
secmiftd much })leased ; hut before we 
parted a gloom had settled over his 
countenance, and ho handed hack the 
volume, stating tlnit he was afraid of 
llie priest. 1 reminded him that ho was 
now an aged ])ilgriiu, and that, as his 
(lays drew to a close, he w'Ould had much 
consolation in these words of life. He 
drew a deep sigh, which indicated iiia 
assent to what I said ; but added, ‘ Ah, 
sir, I could not hear to wither away under 
the priest’s curse.’ 

“ Another poor man liad courage to 
flee out of this mystical Babylon, and 
renounce the doctrines of popery. Imnie- 
rnediately after this he lost two cows, 
and was thereby reduced to actual want. 
He one day met the priest, who held out 
to him tempting offers if lie would return 
to mass; promised to get him a school, 
and to lend the chapel for the purpose, 
ihis j)oor man, for whom 1 hud the 
highest regard, and from whose convers¬ 
ation I often derived profit, cast all tlio 


priest’s offers to the winds, and was 
content with his poverty, and other 
affiictions, so long os he could call the 
unsearchable riches of Christ his own. 
Afterwards, when the priest met him, he 
pointed at him before the people as one 
who was withering in his sahstance since 
his curse had been upon him. I never 
had a doubt respecting the fate of this 
man’s cows. They w’ere, I am persuaded, 
poisoned: and often did 1 wonder that 
his life was spared; for he lived in a 
very remote place, w’here his only se¬ 
curity was the protecting wing of that 
Saviour for whom he suffered the loss 
of all things. This man was a very good 
Irish scholar. I was enabled to employ 
him as a Scripture reader, at a salary of, 
I think, about three pounds per annum. 
When I say that I employed him, this 
requires correction. He wa^a voluntary 
unpaid agent in this work of faith and 
labour of love, amongst his benighted 
fellow-sinners, before 1 obtained for him 
tliis small salary. 

During the famine of 1831, he suf¬ 
fered in common with others from that 
visitation. He was employed for a few 
weeks as inspector of a new road then 
being made, for which he received a few 
quarts of oatmeal per day. Tiie people 
of that district (the same already referred 
to in another part of this work, as having 
voted an address to the IVotestant clergy¬ 
man) W'ere mucli won by the kindness of 
the Px'otestants in that trying season. As 
a proof of it, he came to me one day with 
this, to him, good news: 'Ihat even the 
w'omen (such were his w’ords) said to 
him, while engaged on the road, ‘ Well, 
God bless you ! You are amongst good 
pco})lc. We w’ill not give you any more 
trouble.’ 

These facts 1 state from myowm per¬ 
sonal knowledge, and have selected them 
from amongst others. I'o enumerate all 
that was knowm to myself of the woiking 
of tliis inquisition in Ireland would oc- 
cu])y too much time. 1 shall therefore 
content myselfwilli one other, an extract 
from a petition presented fiom the writer 
to the 1 louse of Peers, by tlie Lord Bishop 
of Kxeter, during the last session of par¬ 
liament : 

“ * Petitioner has often been visited 
by night, and privately by day, by mem¬ 
bers of the Church of Home, who com¬ 
plained much of their Jiard yoke of igno¬ 
rance on the one hand,and ofthe exaciions 
of the Romi^) priests on the other. 

“ ‘ That ])ctitioiier could furnisli many 
instances of sucli persons being com¬ 
pelled to remain in the coiuiiunuon of 
the papal cliuicli by'fear ol being per¬ 
secuted, and porhajts murdereti. I hat 
one man had courage to avow Ins change 
of mind and did some mouths alter- 
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wards, when he thonsrht himself at the 
point of death, send expressly for peti¬ 
tioner to administer to him spiritual con¬ 
solation. 1'hat this man (having, con¬ 
trary to ex))ectntion, recovered) was im¬ 
mediately afterwards deserted by his wife, 
in consetiuence of his having sent for a 
Protestant clergyman, or one of the 
devil’s ministers, os tlie lower order of 
Roman Catholics are taught to regard 
the clergy of the Church of England. 
That on the next Sunday night a large 
party, disguised, broke into this poor 
man's house, bent and otherwise mal¬ 
treated him. in a manner which decency 
forbids your petitioner to describe, and 
at lengtl) departed, leaving him as dead. 
That this party during the attack re¬ 
peatedly rejiroached him as a turncoat; 
that petitioner next day visited this mdn, 
and found hioi in a most deplorable state, 
with seveml of his ribs broken, and in¬ 
capable of being moved. That imme¬ 
diately after this petitioner was waited 
on by a Roman Catholic, who had been 
with him on several occasions, and had 
informed him of others equally anxious 
with himself to receive instruction in the 
principles of true religion. That this 
man, referring to what had happened, 
said to your petitioner, ‘ Sir, unless such 
work is put down, I need not call on you 
any more : I cannot have myself shot 
from behind a ditch, or have my house 
broken into, and myself and family mur¬ 
dered.**'—P. 152. 

Again the question recurs,— How 
can this tyranny be tolerated, or by 
what means can it be kept in constant 
operation? And this brings us to the 
last point,— the terror wiili which the 
priests are regarded by many of the 
nominally Protestant gentry; and the 
base subserviency with which, to gain 
their own purposes, these false Pro¬ 
testants will pander to the pride and 
insolence of the Romish priests. 

** I'he insolent daring of the Romish 
priesthood has ever since been advanc¬ 
ing, and with such rapidity that it is in 
many parts of Ireland quite uncontrolled, 
and bids defiance to every effort to bring 
it into subjection. They direct all 
things as if vested with unlimited au¬ 
thority. 'I’hey dictate to the very rulers 
of the nation, and that in the most in¬ 
solent and overbearing tone. I’lioy send 
members to parliament, who dare not 
think for themselves, but must obey the 
commands received from the agents of 
the Roman pontiff. They watch over 
even the private conduct of Protestants, 
and dictate what they must follow, and 
what avoid. I knew an instance of a 
Popish bishop having issued an order to 


a Protestant member of parliament to 
withdraw his name from the list of sub¬ 
scribers to tho Bible Society. The order 
was not, however, obeyed; but the im¬ 
pudence of Popery is not the less evi¬ 
denced. When I had been some time 
in Newport, where accommodation could 
not be easily obtained, I was invited to 
occupy some rooms in the mansion of the 
proprietor of the town. And because I 
was obnoxious to the Popish priest for 
merely defending my brethren and reli¬ 
gion from an unprovoked attack made by 
him on both, he was daring enoftgh to 
write an order to the proprietor to turn 
me out of his house; for that, if I were 
suffered to remain in it, the * people’ 
must conclude, that in ‘ my efforts to 
disturb the country’ 1 was instigated by 
him. And so certain was the priest 
that his order would bo obeyed, that it 
was reported in tlio place (before the 
landlord's answer w’as known) that I was 
turned out. I heard the report, but 
never understood the meaning of it until 
I heard of the priest’s letter and modest 
demand. The landlord did not comply 
with his request, but always treated me 
with respect, which I mention w’ith tho 
more pleasure, because, in that degene¬ 
rate part of the world, few' act contrary 
*to the wishes of Rome’s priesthood, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, in those cases where 
their owm interest is at stake. Many 
more facts might be mentioned to shew 
the intolerance of tho Romish priesthood 
in Ireland. But w’hy mention thoir 
effrontery there, when even in England 
they have commenced the same system, 
aucl issue their commands to Protestants. 
Not long since a brother in the ministry 
(who travelled to obtain funds for the 
education of the Irish) mentioned, that 
in a certain part of this country thero 
has been very lately a Popish chapel 
built chiefly by Protestant money, and 
that tliis throat was held out to enforce 
obedience to the papal order, that the 
goods of the merchants should not hence¬ 
forth be sold in Ireland, if they did not 
comply. The consequence was, that 
some Protestants were mean enough to 
contribute to rear an altor for idolatry; 
and one w’as mentioned who subscribed 
fifty pounds for the purpose, and who, 
when solicited to assist in educating the 
poor Irish in the knowledge of their Re¬ 
deemer, counted out a few' shillings ! ! 
Oh ! is it any wonder that Heaven’s 
curse should overhang the land, and 
sometimes burst like a thunder-clap 
upon it, when principle is so sot at de¬ 
fiance, and when such abomination is 
committed under England’s sun? 

But to return. Such, then, is the 
power and insolence of tho Romish 
priesthood. And, in some places, it is 
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felt so very much by the nobility and 
gentry, that they pay in public all man¬ 
ner of worship to men whom in private 
they abuse, and whom in their hearts 
they detest. This I myself have heard 
and known. 1 have also seen the high¬ 
est nobleman of a county take, in the 
]>ublic streets, a Homish priest (for 
whom he had‘not any love) by both 
liands, and shake them so heartily, that 
you would suppose he had met, after a 
long absence, Jiis dearest friend ; while 
the same person shewed little or no atten. 
tion to the Protestant clergy around him, 
unless something wore to bo gained by 
so doing. And their only crime was, 
and is, that thev do not countenance 
base and time-serving conduct, and that, 
like Micah of old, they never prophecy 
good for those who. forsaking the com. 
mand and truth of God, would set up or 
encourage falseliood in the land. J re¬ 
member, also, to have seen a gentleman, 
since a member of parliament, walking 
arm in arm, and as if connected by the 
closest tie of friendship, with a most de¬ 
graded man, an outcast from all society, 
except that of those who court him, be¬ 
cause he is a powerful tool in the hands 
of the papal priesthood. Never shall I 
forget tho impiession this made upon my 
mind. I went home sick at heart, and 
thought tlat I had lived long enough, 
too long, to behold the day when Pro¬ 
testant principle should be thus prosti¬ 
tuted to Popish influence. And not very 
long after this the very same geutle- 
inaii was openly despised, and grossly 
insulted, by Inis man whom he so 
meanly courted. And he has since been 
turned out of a county which his family 
have represented for, 1 suppose, half a 
century, if not more: sucli is tho just 
judgment of God, tliat men should be 
most despised by the unwortliy instru¬ 
ments they use. In most instances tho 
priest is keen enough to see that he is 
courted merely for that influence which 
he possesses. This makes him more 
exalted and overbearing. 

Again—if we required any other 
proof of the papal power in addition to 
this, that nobility and gentry pay a 
mean and often unwilling homage to it, 
it would bo found in the vast sums of 
money given by Protestants from time to 
time to build Popish chapels, and to 
educate the youth in Popish error; 
while some, who are thus liberal, are 
very unwilling to assist the Protestant 
clergy in the cause of truth. This 
proves how much the authority of the 
Itomish priesthood is felt and acknow. 
lodged, when many are obliged thus to 
bestow large sums of money as a sop to 
Cerberus. Let me mention two facts to 
illustrate tliis : — Tho church of the 


county town of Mayo was condemned, 
thrown down, and a new one com¬ 
menced. It was about seven years in 
building. The delay was chiefly caused 
by want of funds. The parish did not 
perforin its engagements, and many per¬ 
sons (nobility and gentry) who entered 
their names as subscribers, never made 
good their promises. Now during the 
years that this town was without a 
house for the worship of the true God, 
in * spirit and in truth,* the Protestant 
nobility and gentry of the county were 
giving large sums of money (some third 
donations) to build the Popish cathedrals 
of 'I'uam and Ballina. And, indeed, the 
Popish bishops scarcely thank them; 
for they view their meanness in its pro¬ 
per light. And just about the time that 
I saw a notice in the public prints ac¬ 
knowledging twenty-five ppunds from 
one gentleman, he told me that he met 
the Romish bishop in Dublin (the very 
man to whom he gave this subscription), 
and that he passed him by with dignified 
contempt, merely because this gentle¬ 
man had signed some public document 
which did not meet the approbation of 
his lordships I could not avoid telling 
this gentleman that I was very glad to 
hear it, and hoped that it might prove a 
useful lesson to him and others B’ho 
were so forward to worship the Popish 
priesthood. 

“ Again—part of the parish now 
alluded to was in a very desolate state 
for want of a school. The anxiety of 
the people to have one for their children 
made the state of things more distress¬ 
ing. Tlie parents were w'illing to make 
sacrifices ; and one offered the use of a 
house for the purpose. When visiting 
there one day 1 was so concerned to see 
tlie people without this blessing, seeing 
tiiat they were so anxious to possess it, 
that I desired a competent person to 
commence the instruction of the chil¬ 
dren, stating that 1 would be responsible 
for the first quarter's salary, and would 
write to the landlord representing tho 
state of the place, and the number of 
children of both persuasions anxious to 
have the advantages of which they had 
hitlierto been deprived. 1 never re¬ 
ceived one line from his lordship respect¬ 
ing his poor tenants ; but some time 
after my application I had a message 
from his agent stating, that, for the fu¬ 
ture, five pounds per annum would be 
given, but tinat nothing could be done 
for the past. This, I need scarcely ob- 
%erve, was nothing more than an excuse 
to avoid doing any thing ; for the small 
sum of five pounds could not support the 
school, and the situation, and its being 
removed from other properties, would 
take away any claim which it might 
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otherwise Ikwo had on other hmiUords. 
1 must now add, that at the very same 
time tlmt 1 established this school I saw 
in the public prints an advertisement 
from the llomish priost^ acknowledging 
the receipt of ten pounds from this same 
rrotestant landlord, to bring up children 
in the knowledge of what he had sworn 
to he idolatry ; and other sums from se¬ 
veral Protostant gentlemen who did not 
contribute ono farthing to support scrip¬ 
tural schools. The subscription of ten 
pounds w'ould have paid for the instruc¬ 
tion of twenty-seven Protestant and 
many Homan Catholic children (whose' 
parents were most anxious for our 
school) for the term of fifteen months. 

“ These are but few' of the many in- 
stances that might be brought forward ; 
but tliey are quite sufficient to shew that 
die priesthood of Rome possesses un¬ 
controlled influence in Popery’s do¬ 
minions in Ireland ; and that there, too 
many landlords have, by their conduct, 
established an authority superior to their 
own, to w’liitb they themselves must 
now bow the knee. 

** Having now shewn the influence 
which the Jlomisli priests possess over 
Protestimt landlords, let ns ask the ques¬ 
tion—what the poof Romanist thinks of 
this state of things w'hich ho daily be¬ 
holds. Either (he must say) tliese great 
men are afraid of our priests; and, if 
theif fear, must not W'e tremble before 
them? Or thov believe in their hearts 
that ours is the true religion, when they 
bestow so much of their influence and 
wealth to support it, while both are too 
often emjiloyed against the clergy and 
religion of I'rotestants. In either case 
the effect must be to confirm the poor 
deluded Romanist in bis a]>ostasy, and 
make him tenfold more the slave of tlio 
priest than ho otherwise should have 
been, and consequently more determined 
to risk ever^’ thing, even life, if neces¬ 
sary, to further the views of those whom 
his superiors so much dread, and make so 
many sacrifices to appease.’^—J*. 26-32. 

Such are the fruits of the “ concili¬ 
atory system/' Yet still it goes on : in 
parliament, in the government, and 
among nominal Protestants of every 
description, Popery now extorts aid, 
encouragement, patronage; and all to 
do what ? To raise her own power to 
that elevation which will ^enable her to 
set her foot on the necks, alike of the 
legislature, the government, and th« 
nominal Protestant, so assisting her. 

A Protestant and Conservative land¬ 
holder fancies it his wisest policy not 
to oppose, but to court the prieists. If 
he, can gain their support, his reUiin 


for tile county will cost him little; 
without it, it wilt cost him thousands: 
and that, perhaps, to be unsuccessful 
at last. He decides, therefore, on gain- 
ing, if possible, the priests. lie gives 
them land on which to build their 
chapels, or school-houses; subscribes 
largely to the erections themselves; 
and looks coolly on the clergy of that 
faith to whicli he professes to belong, 
refusing them the least countenance or 
support. 

But iiovv long does this hollow com¬ 
pact last? Are the priests duped by 
this servility ? Not in the least! How 
long, then, does this friendship, so 
purchased, endure ? Just until a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity occurs of shewing 
how lightly the priest estimates such 
interested kindness. Ask Vesey Fitz¬ 
gerald, of Clare — ask the Brownes, of 
Mayo — ask Sir Henry Parnell — ask 
Spring Rice himself, what sort of gra¬ 
titude or attachment they reaped for 
all that they had done for the Komisli 
priests ? Or Mr, Mattlicvvson shall 
answer the question for them. He ob¬ 
serves a column raised to Spring Rice 
in Limerick, and he says,— 

“ I wished to hear a piiost’s opinion, 
so I said to the next 1 met, ‘ Is Mr. Rico, 
then, such a very popular man hero?’ 

* He has been, and deserves very well of 
the town for his zeal in promoting its 
interests/ was the reply. ‘ Has been! 
wLat do you mean? Is bo not so now ^ 
what has lie done?’ 'Nothing; but 
Whigs, at host, are not to bo trusted/ ho 
answered : ' I could not conscientiously 
interest myself now for a man whose 
object would he to make our support 
contribute to English views and interests.’” 

This is the account given, be it ob¬ 
served, by one greatly disposed to ad¬ 
mire the Romish priests. Tiiat he has 
falsified the leply lie received, no one 
can suppose. Yet, if tins be tlic feel¬ 
ing sliewn by the leaders of the Roman 
Catholic mind in Ireland, what shall 
wc say to the hypocritical outcry raised 
by the O’Connell faction, when they 
were lately described as alien in 
blood, in language, and in religion ?'’ 

The simple truth is, and it is nothing 
short of madness to close our eyes to 
the fact, that the Romish Church in 
Ireland will never be satisfied to be 
less than the dominant church there; 
and that Roman Catholic Ireland will 
never sit down content lo be governed 
by heretic England. Till their church 
IS C'Stdblisliod on llie ruins of Protest- 
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anlism, and their government in the 
hands of Irish Roman Catholics, they 
will continue to “agitate or, in other 
words, to keep the country so near to 
rebellion as to harass the government, 
and still just so far within tlie line as to 
save their own necks from the halter. 

There may be moments like the 
present, when, seeing the government 
actively employed in doing their work 
— in depressing Protestantism and 
exalting Popery—they will both profess 
and feel a momentary satisfaction. In 
like manner, they erected a pillar to 
Spring Rice in Limerick; but, not 
long after, Rice was compelled to re¬ 
sign his seat for that town. And just 
so, when the Whigs have gone as far in 
their present course as they can go, 
without utterly shocking the mind and 
heart of England, the priests will turn 
round on them, scoff at all they have 
done, and tell them plainly, that a man 
who sells himself to the devil is not at 
liberty, just when he chooses, to stop 


in the midst of his allotted task, or to 
endeavour to abandon !)is compact. 

The Romish priests in Ireland mean 
nothing less than the entire reconquest 
of the island to their church. You 
may “conciliate” them any day, for 
the present moment, by some substan¬ 
tial concession;—just as the woman 
satisfied the pursuing wolves, by cast¬ 
ing her child into their jaws. But the 
wolves renewed their pursuit when the 
infant was devoured; and so will the 
Irish priests perpetually renew their 
• demands, as step by step the vantage 
ground is surrendered to them, and 
the probability of a full and entire 
triumph becomes more clear. Mean¬ 
while, much evil attends this foolishly 
protracted absurdity, Far wiser were 
it either to resolve, once* for all, to 
make a stand at all hazards; or else, 
if all must be surrendered, to evacuate 
the island at once, and to withdraw 
the Protestant population out of the 
reach of the threatened Inquisition. 


THE PEERS Of ENGLAND. 

BY SIIAUA. 

In the name of our God will we set up our hannors ,”—Vsalm xx. 5. 

' Sir Robert Feel said, they wore answerable to God,” — Speech of Mn. O’Coxneli 

I. 

In the name of the Lord vve have set up our banners, 

In the cause of our Country, our King, and our God; 

While they wave o’er the halls of our fathers’ old manors 
Wc never will swerve from the paths they have trod. 

The blood in our veins lias descended, through ages, 

From England’s first champions of freedom and righl, 

Whose deeds arc enshrined in her history’s pages — 

Their firmness in council, their boldness in fight. 

II. 

Ill the name of the Lord wc have set up our banners, 

And taken our stand by the altar and throne; 

To crush to the earth all the miscreant fanners 
Of treason, rebellion, and discord, we own. 

Yet say not, vile slave! while thy utmost we’re braving, 

Tlrat we’re reckless, like tliee, of the path *ve have troil; 

Though we scorn to attend to thy insolent raving, 

We know for our course vve must answer to God. 
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StlBItlDAN KNOWLES, ESQ. 

Shakespeare and AaisTpraANES may well be sufiScient {>tec«dents (ot Mr* 
XAowIes’s performing in .l^is own plays. Pie has too much good sense to expect 
us to say that we imagine tl^t his plays will cut as great a fi^re in tlm «oda aa 
Hamlet or the but Uiere is some good stuff in them, nevertheless. He 

is to Beaumont and Fletcher what t}iose literary brothers are to Shakespeare. 
Let him not think that this is a niggaid allowance of praise. 

He derives his name from a man who could write a comedy, though he did 
not soar into regions of blank verse, or else from the lexicographical papa of the 
led-snouted ad^or of the School Jvr Scandal, We do not know that he is related 
to the Sheridan f^ilv, though we think we have heard he is ; but, at all events, 
he and his .&ther share between them the glories of the elder Thomas and 
/Bichard Sheridan: Knowles pire writing dictionaries; Knowlescomedies. 
Both are from die same country, the first flower of the earth, the nrst gem of the 
sea,’* as men who make the flower to stink, and the gem to dim to the lack¬ 
lustre of an oyster-shell, are fond of calling the country cursed by their birth; 
and we understand that our dramatist dates his origin from that beautiful city 
called Cork, where his feiher instructed the juvenile minds of the rising Corcagiaiis, 
soraewbero-in the tost decade of the last century, within a few doors of a guartier 
dear to the beefsteak-devouring population of that city, Fishamble Lane. Among 
the pupils of this seminary was, we believe, the Eight Hon. John Wilson Croker, 
to whom* H to to be presumed, he communicated the secret of pronouncing the 
canine Ic^r, R, in the manner which distinguishes that now retired orator. 

Of movements of the elder Knowles we know nottiing more; of those of 
the younger Knowles, we scarcely know any thing at all. He is a tolerably good 
actor, and would be voted much better if his fame as a dramatic writer did not 
stand in the way. People are unwilling to allow supereminent merit in two 
capacities to any man; and if Farren were to write the Hunchbacky it would be 
said that he did wrong in jeopardying his well-earned histrionic fame by producing 
a middling comedy. He may console himself by reflecting, that the highest pal4| 
which Shakespeare himself ventured to attempt was the Ghost of Hamlet — or, 
perhaps. Old Adam, in Afi%/ou like it; and yet no one but professed inquirers 
into our dramatic history knows who was the Hamlet or the llosalind that drew 
down thunders of applause, while the author was, in a mediocre manner, getting 
through a third-rate part. 

He thinks proper to be a Whig, and he makes speeches on that side of the 
question sufficiently absurd. Now this, in all men, or imitations of men, wrong, 
is in Sheridan Knowles peculiarly culpable. All actors and dramatists worth a 
fig's end have been, in all ages, essentially Tory. They were Cavaliers, and 
fought like the best of Cavaliem, in the days of Charles ; and such should ever 
be their characteristic politics. They are engaged in visibly representing all the 
honourable and noble emotions of the soul for public admiration, and of holding 
up to general contempt all that is mean and base. How, then, is it possible that 
they can look otherwise than with contempt on the swindling Sir Giles Overreaches, 
the blustering Pistols, the lying Parolleses, the stupid Dogberries, the Morpeth- 
visaged Apollo Belvis, the battered Lord Oglevies, the dinner-hunting Sylvester 
Daggerwoods^ the begging Jack Rags, the parodies upon Jack Cade, and so forth, 
who compose the cabinet and its tail ? But in Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s case the 
matter is still worse. In the name of Melpomene and all her sisters we put it to 
him, who can write a play, to say honestly and truly what is his opinion of a 
party which is led by the author of Don Carlosy in which the author of the Siege 
of Constantinopley or something of the same kind, holds a conspicuous place; 
and which sends Mulgrave, Whom Knowles would not employ as cad to a call- 
boy in any theatre, to govern his native country in the badly filled cast of first 
gentletnan. He must de&pisC the whole troop; and his pretended acquiescence 
in their ptditics to merely professional. It is only a piece of acting. If other¬ 
wise, be must resemble his own liejpo, Master Walter; only, that the Hunchback 
had only an unfortunate twist in his body, while its author has the unfortunate 
twist in his ipinji. 

It would be awfully wrong were we to conclude this page without saying 
that the gentleman opposite is one of the best of good fellows. 
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BACCHANALIA MEMORABILIA, 
BY MMROD. 

No. IV. 

DRINKING EXPERIENCES CONTINUED. 


It was well said by Seneca, that every 
man sliould endeavour to leave soine- 
llang behind bun winch may prove 
useful to society,— in compensation, 
perhaps, for the injuries he may have 
inflicted upon it. His tyrant emperor 
having stripped him of every thing, he 
bequeathed his Life to posterity for an 
example ; but mine, I fear, would be a 
worthless legacy, unless it were as a 
beacon, to warn others from the rocks 
and whirlpools which I had not the 
foresight, or, 1 may rather say, the 
prudence, to steer clear of myself. I 
liave, however, the satisfiction of being 
told that, although it is not my pro* 
vince to reform the age, good may be 
the result of “Nimrod's Memortibiha 
Bacchanalia/'—not so much from the 
exposure of the evils of wine-bihhing 
as from the advantages and benefits set 
somewhat conspicuously forth in them 
of a temperate life. Believing, then, as 
1 do believe, that in the active, practical, 
and usel'ul operations of society, and 
the various arts of life, ray countrymen 
leave far in tlie shade all other nations 
whom 1 have us yet been enabled to form 
an opinion of; and having witnessed, 
as I liave, so many of the cleverest of 
lliem spoiled bp excess in drinkingj it 
would indeed be a satisfaction to be 
able to persuade myself that 1 may be 
tlie means of contributing, in liov\ever 
small a degree, to chock what has, 1 
fear, been too truly designated, “ the 
besetting sin of tlie English people.” 
Morally speaking—since the du'ys of 
Lot and his naughty daughters — of all 
social evils, drunkenness has been pio- 
ductive of most crime ; and physically 
speaking, to use a homely plirase, it 
spoils a man for every thing. Again, 
—seethe reproaches that have been cast 
upon it by all wntcis, of all ages, and 
ot all nations, from the mention of the 
drunkards of Epliraim to the present 
H^^y are not exaggerated by 
I liny, in his sinking jiortrait of a con¬ 
firmed drunkard ; and the severest re- 
pioach that Iloincr makes Achilles cast 
upon Agamemnon is, that he was 
or stupidly drunk. That it is 
the parent ot most other popular vices 
is admirably set forth in a humorous 
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tale, written originally in Latin, of the 
dying man and his three sons. One 
was a gamester, anollier an insatiable 
whoremaster, and the third a con¬ 
firmed drunkard,—the most criminal 
of which was to be disinherited 
‘under his will. The cause being 
heard before the judges of the day, 
and after the manner of mutual re¬ 
crimination, the verdict was given 
against the drunkard, as the most vi¬ 
cious character of the three,“fortifying 
that verdict by numerous examples, 
as well as representing the unhappy 
sot not only useless to mankind, and 
worthless to himself, but in considera¬ 
tion of his crime leading to the com¬ 
mission of the other two. 

But away with moralising for the 
present! 1 will now more fully illus¬ 
trate the homely phrase of men 
“ spoiled,” that is, made useless, by 
drinking to excess, and I will do so by 
examples drawn from the living and 
from the dead ; and, although it is 
said no man since Julius Ca-sar should 
be allowed to s]>eak of himself, I must 
again allude to myself, as aEo to those 
of my own blood. From what cause 
was It tliat I v^as able to assert, in one 
of my former papers, that at the age of 
fifty-seven I felt equal to the same 
fatigue, had the same alacrity of spirit, 
tlie same activity of body, and the same 
])owers of digestion that I had at the 
age of thirty-seven ? liow was it that 
my father, although he moved in the 
gay circles of life till the age of forty- 
five, wlien he married, lived to the age 
of eighty-six, and at the age of eiglity- 
tvvo was equal to all the enjoyments of 
life? Why, by adhering to generally 
temperate habits both in eating and 
drinking, and avoiding spirituous li¬ 
quors. My father having been an only 
son, I can go no further in his line. 1 
had, however, four maternal uncles, all 
of whom be said to have com¬ 
mitted volunlftry suicide; three of the 
four having drunk themselves to death, 
as the term is, before they reached their 
fortieth ye.ar; and the other never saw 
his fiftieth, from the same cause. But 
the first three, “own brothers ” to my 
mother, as we say on tlie turf, deserve 
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particular noticci forasmuch as they M'ho that has hunted in Oxfordshire 
were all six-feet men, of great physical can efface from liis recollection a vio- 

powers, and of finely proportioned Urn to the bottle in that county, in the 

frames,— so much so, indeed, in the pei-son of one of the neatest horsemen, 
case of one orthein,as to acquire for him tlie best sportsmen, the cleverest coach¬ 
at Oxford tlie name of “leg Wynn/'* men, and most gentlemanlike men of 

Moreover, he could take up a table in his day! Again, when I turn towards 

his teeth, and carry it round a room, Shropshire, another martyr to the bottle 
and tlirash the best man in the Uni- presents itself—a quondam master of 
versity, wlielher gownsman or raff! foxhounds. Had 1 been called upon 
But was there not some physiological during his lifetime for a model of, 
cause, some hereditary disease, some to my eye, a handsome Englishman, 
phthisical taint, to account for the pre- coming under the denomination of a 
mature deaths of these brawny young* country gentleman and a sportsman, 
Welchmen? None; their two sisters set the person 1 allude to should have sat 

tliis question at rest. One of tliem— for that model. Had I been asked to 

the mother of eight children, seven of define the form and proportions of the 

whom, including myself, are still alive, human frame most likely to sustain 

—attamed/iie age of seventy-three; and health and life to the latest period al- 

the other—liie mother of four children, lotted hy nature to man, his should 

two of whom are still alive—is now have been those by which I would have 

hearlwhole, and well, in her ninety- formed my rule. But notliing mortal 

second year! Now, reader, was this can resist a suicidal hand. This hand- 

suicide? If not, will you give it a some Englishman, this fine sportsman, 

name ? Then, pursuing the dead, and tins clever man, and most entertaining 

despite of the proverb, “ de companion, fell like a flower before the 

ike., have you read the l.ife of the late scythe, at the early age of forty-five, 
John Mytton, winch the talented editor anotlier victim to the life-destroying 
of the Litaarj/ Gazette says, “ will be bottle ! 1 

read with advantage by every young But of all men in the world, as far 
man in the country?” and if you are as the enjoyment of their pursuits is 

an old man it will do you no harm, concerned, it most behoves sportsmen 

You will there find the following strik- to be temperate. Independently of loss 

ing, if not appalling, fact,— namely, of nerve, all bodily capability is de- 

that the stiongest frame and soundest stroyed—at all events, very consider- 

constitution given by nature to man ably weakened—by repeated excesses 

cannot withstand the destructive effects in wine. How admirably is the pic- 

of twenty years repeated excesses in ture of a drinking sportsman dmwn in 

wine and brandy. Header, are you a tlie cliaracler of James 1 , and his “cup 

sportsman, and somewhere about my of comfort,” or his hunting bottle, in a 

own age? If so, look back, and call to note to the tenth chapter of the For- 

your mind how many good sportsmen tunes of ^'igcL Roger Coke says of him, 

liave been spoiled by drink; and, on that “ he became so lazy and unwieldy, 

the other hand, observe how many that he was trussed on horseback in the 

have continued to be good sportsmen field; and as he was set so he would 

to a late jieriod of their lives, by a ride, without stirring himself in the 

temperate enjoyment of wine. For saddle; nay, when hisliat was set upon 

example,—see a Musters, an Assheton his bead, he would not take the trouble 

Smith, an Isham, a Musgrave, and a to alter it, but it sat as it was put on/* 

Peyton, still among the best and boldest Again, reader, have you been, like 

horsemen of the present age; and think myself, an amateur of the coach-box? 

of a Lynedoch, a Lockley, or a Dorset; If about my own age, you may have 

and remember what they have done in seen—and if younger, it may do you 

the saddle, in almost extreme old age! no liarm to hear of—a coachman on the 

• --- •- ' ■ • 

* The following fact, in corroboration of this assertion, was told me by on old 
Welsh squire, who witnessed it. The county of Merioneth having been very 
severely contested, it was necessary to place a guiud ut the gate of the castle yard, 
ut Harlech, the county town, in which tiie voters on one side were assembled. My 
uncle, it appeared, was on the op[K>site one; and on his being seen approaching, 
a voice was heard to exclaim, “ bvahle ihe guard at the g<Ue i thet'e is Bob Wynn 
coming, three parts drunk," 
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London and Worcester tnail, named 
Taylor, who drove from Moreton-in-the- 
Marsti to Worcester, doubling the 
ground every day. He was one of the 
few dash coachmen of his time; re¬ 
markably clean in his person, particu¬ 
larly correct in bis conduct, carried a 
very civil tongue, and was one of the 
very safest and best mail-coachmen I 
ever sat by the side of on the road. Now, 
mark his fate. He commenced his fatal 
career with one glass of hot ruin-and- 
water, on his ground; then advanced 
to two; and so onward, progressively, 
until it began to tell upon him: but 
still no one ever saw him drunk, nor 
was he even generally suspected of 
drinking to excess. It, however, told 
upon him so effectually, that lie was 
obliged to give up the box; and he 
took a public-house, in which he soon 
ended his days, at about the age of 
thirty-five. Being very often on tlie 
box ^ith him, I was enabled to watch 
the progress of the slow poison that 
was consuming this fine young man,— 
for he was above the common stature, 
and of a very agreeable aspect. Tl»e 
first symptoms I observed was the 
want of his usual nerve, when any 
difficulty presented itself; and he liad 
some queer cattle to deal with, like¬ 
wise one very bad hill to descend. The 
next was, his inability to wear boots,— 
for his legs became swollen at the ankles, 
and, as it were, hung over his shoes. 
I was myself a young man at the time 
1 am alluding to, and this coachman's 
case made a lasting impression upon 
me, and the more so for having a re¬ 
spect for him in his calling. But what 
nerves, or what constitution, can stand 
long against hot rum-and-waler, bad, no 
doubt, of its kind ? Who remembers 
Jack White, on the Devonport mail, 
one of the strongest and boldest drags- 
men of present times ? The answer to 
my inquiry after him lately was, that 
he had taken to drinking, and had not 
nerve enough for a pair-horse coach! 

But is there any situation in life 
that drunkenness does not mar ? The 
excesses of soldiers are partly attributed, 
by the Duke of Wellington, to women; 
but the parent of crime with them is 
drinking to excess. And it was al¬ 
ways so, since the time that Turnus at¬ 
tacked the Trojan camp. We cannot 
then, at the Lacedemonians of 
old forbidding the use of strong wines 
during their campaigns. Neither was 
it without a good effect that amongst 


other ancient nations the dietetic sci¬ 
ence formed a considerable part of 
their morality; and that even among 
the Greeks, at the Areopagus, important 
affairs were examined fasting, it being 
found that turbulence aftd confusion 
were the result of post-prandial deli¬ 
berations. The Scriptures inform us 
that both priest and prophet have erred 
through strong drink; and altliough 
** Sine Cerere et Baccho, friget lex,* 
may be an old proverb, it is said that 
^ many of the clauses of our acts of par¬ 
liament smell stronger of the bottle 
than of the lamp. Indeed, I once saw 
a noble lord, a schoolfellow of mine, 
since dead, rise in the House of Com¬ 
mons to make a speech when he was 
in a much fitter state to be^put to bed, 
—for be could scarcely articulate his 
words. 

** Lingua et tardescit *, liugua sepults 

mero.” 

To the literary man hard drinking 
is destruction. He rises after a de¬ 
bauch with a confused head, and nerves 
and memory unstrung; has no steadi¬ 
ness of purpose, and, consequently,gets 
behind band with his task. Then 
comes the rub. He pays back with 
usury the hours he has lost; he draws 
too hard upon his powers; and though 
brilliant may be his sun, it generally 
declines in the morning of his days. 
I could produce many instances in 
proof of this assertion; and, although a 
scribbling inagaziner like myself may 
have no pretensions to be classed with 
“ literary men,” I can speak from ex¬ 
perience of the evils of paying back 
lost hours with usury. Bodily exer¬ 
tion never brought roe to a 
but more than once have 1 been so ex¬ 
hausted by writing, when driven into a 
corner for time, that I could not have 
written six more lines for as many 
pounds sterling! 

I have been drawing on my recol¬ 
lection for persons of my acquaintance 
reclaimed from a habit of hard drink¬ 
ing, and my list amounts but to three. 
I believe, however, that of all the 
slaves of Satan the drunkard least fie- 
quently escapes out of his snare. In 
fact, he can seldom put on resolution to 
do so,—for, as was said of the drunken 
Nabal, his heart dies within him, and 
becomes as a stone, when the wine is 
gone out of him, and he is not himself 
again until the diffusive stimulus is re¬ 
newed. The mention of this, however, 
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reminds me of an anecdote of a very 
old friend of mine, now in his grave, 
who, like Nabal, was greatly addicted 
to follow strong drink. He was a 
spoilsman; and making his appearance 
in the New i-’orest Hunt, Hampshire, 
in which lie was a great favourite, at 
the usual period of spring hunting, he 
was greeted by bis friends at the cover 
side, as he was always wont to be. 
But so downcast was Ins countenance, 
so grave his deportment, and so unlike 
was he to himself in former years, that^ 
the question was put to him whether 
any thing serious had befallen him ? 
“ Nothing of that sort,” was his reply ; 
but 1 am quite an .altered character: 1 
have left off drinking.** “ Indeed 
said one of the party, rather astounded 
at tiie assertion ; “ and since when V* 
‘‘ Since tivu o\'lock this morning** was 
my poor friend's facetious reply, his 
countenance resuming its usual cast, 
which, indeed, was the very type of 
good-humour and mirth. Alas, poor 
man ! he did leave off drinking soon 
afterwards, for his reason, that noblest 
gift of God to man, left him, and he 
died in a lunatic asylum ! 

Dr. Paley, indeed, in his excellent 
chapter on drunkenness, in his fourth 
book of Moral and Political Philoso^ 
phy —although, like the great moralist, 
Johnson, he is somewhat indulgent 
towards a vice to which society is in¬ 
dulgent (and there is certainly some¬ 
thing of social goodness in it)“admits 
the extreme difficulty of overcoming 
the passion for drinking, especially in 
cases where it is indulged in to sottish¬ 
ness, which he emphatically denounces 
as “ the basest degradation to which 
the faculties and dignity of human 
nature can be reduced.^' He that at¬ 
tempts to conquer it must bring all his 
resolution to the task ; or, like Virgil's 
boatman rowing against the stream — 

** Si bracliia forte remisit, 

Atque ilium in prasseps prono rapit al¬ 
veus amni.’* 

Paley’s d istinction, however, between 
the casual falling into what he liberally 
xlenominates “ a social and festive vice,” 
is well set forth in these ivords : — “ It 
is one thing,” says he, to be drunk, 
and another to he a drunkard;” and he 
is equally correct in saying, that drunk¬ 
enness IS a local vice, found to prevail 
not only in certain countries, but in 
■certain districts of a country. By this 
'lime, perhaps, there may be a relbi m in 


them ; but some years back I could 
have drawn a pretty correct line through 
three approximating counties, which 
would most accurately have confirmed 
the assertion of our moral philosopher. 
He is likewise correct in attributing 
this to popular examples, of wliom I 
could bring a very ample list. But 
this leads me to one more reflection. 
Seneca says,the passions that tyrannise 
most over us are not those which are 
born with us, and, therefore, as strang¬ 
ers, they may be more easily banished. 
Now, no man is born with the passion 
for strong drink ; but the irresistible 
force of this passion, when acquired, is 
a powerful illustnition of the old and 
fly-blown maxim, that use becomes 
second nature. 

It has always been to me a matter 
for surprise, that example does not 
operate more powerfully than we find 
it does in deterring persons from bard 
drinking; and that, leaving out of the 
question the inability to enjoy most of 
the other pleasures of life which the hard 
drinker subjects himself to, the dread¬ 
fully painful diseases, and the too often 
lingering death, produced by drunken¬ 
ness, do not cause him to pause, before 
be runs headlong to meet them. Per¬ 
haps, the coffin and the skull, handed 
about at the feasts in years of ancient 
times, might have had that effect; but 
in my experience of mankind I have 
not found that the sight of the tremu¬ 
lous hand, or even paralytic limb, has 
acted in terrorem towards warning a 
drunkard of his danger. Had I been 
a drunkard, however—and 1 was very 
near being one, as has been already 
stated and accounted for by the force of 
habit and example—I think I should 
have been induced to “ hold hard” by 
some appalling victims whicli have 
come under my observation during my 
residence in France. 1 will name one 
case, that of an Irish gentleman, of an¬ 
cient family and comfortable indepen- 
dance, who, although only in his fifty- 
fourth year, of a remarkably robust 
form for his height, and with an ex¬ 
panse of chest that promised something 
like a century of existence, dropped 
into his grave two years back from 
this cause alone. He was my next 
neighbour; and, finding a kindness of 
disposition and open-hearted ness about 
him that 1 liked, I cultivated his ac¬ 
quaintance, and we exchanged visits. 
But shall I ever forget the last visit he 
paid me ? Having accidentally called 
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upon me, I prevailed on him to stay 
dinner, as 1 thought I had something 
which he might relish, and his appetite 
was delicate to an extreme. But all 
the dainties of an Apicius were of no 
avail to him,— for his powers of di¬ 
gestion were destroyed, neither had he 
any inclination to eat. Then the sequel 
—dreadful to contemplate. Three days 
afterwards he took to his bed ; and at 
the end of six months of most severe 
suffering 1 followed his remains to the 
grave. 

Among the negative precepts of a 
very ancient people, “ Tliou shalt not 
drink strong drinks” was one. Wine, 
however, having lost its power over 
lliis unfortunate gentleman's stomach, 
he had yielded to the practice of drink¬ 
ing spirits,— a practice by wluch it is 
admitted the health, morals, and ctr- 
cumslances of the middling and lower 
orders of society, both of his country 
and my own, are sulfering to a fearful 
extent. It is a false science thatw'ould 
sacrifice the morals of a people to the 
increase of the public revenue; but, 
unfortunately for England, the wants of 
her treasury have been in great measure 
conducive to the spread of this evil, in 
the duties derived from the manufac¬ 
ture of cheap gin. Yet this leads me 
to the following remark : Where is gin 
ciieaper than in the part of France in 
winch I now reside ? And although 
there may be no palaces ” to drink it 
in, where arc tlicre more houses in 
which cheap spirits may be purchased 
and drunk than are to he found all 
over France ? If drunkenness, then, 
is become, as it is said to have become, 
the besetting sin of the lower orders of 
the British people, is it become so 
from the fact of there being splendidly 
fitted-up houses for them to get drunk 
in, although without a chair to sit 
lliemselves down upon, or because gin 
is cheap ? Certainly not. I am 
enabled to say, that a five years^ resi¬ 
dence in France has convinced me, 
that a multiplicity of gin-shops, and 
the cheapness of gin, or any other ar¬ 
dent spirits, do not necessarily tend to¬ 
wards making a drunken people. Is it 
not notorious that, in all towns and 
^llages in France about every sixth 
door leads you into a liquor-shop; and 
that even in Calais, said to be 50 per 
cent beyond the mean prices of the 
Continent in all consumable articles, 
sOong brandy is to be had at one 
shilJing per quart, and gin for sliil 


less? Notwithstanding this, with the 
exception of the undrawn conscripts, 
whose joy at their escape naturally 
leads them into some excesses once 
in the course of the year, 1 have not 
seen a hundred Frenchmen drunk in 
the streets or roads during five years’ 
residence amongst them, and in the 
neighbourhood of a very ])opulous 
town ; neither did I see one intoxi¬ 
cated person in the streets of Paris 
during eight days’ residence in that 
crowded city a few months back, and 
that during the period of horse-racing 
and f(^tes. Was there one drunken 
Frenchman to be seen in the streets of 
Calais during the late grand Musical 
Festival, which lasted two days, and 
at winch thousands of strangers from 
other parts of France were assembled ? 
No, friend Yorke, the causa cau$(e is 
not in gin-palaces or in cheap gin ; the 
people —-llie common people of Eng¬ 
land, if I may be allowed so to term 
them — are unhappy. They have been 
tampered with ; their minds have been 
unsettled by that demon on earth, the 
“ schoolma.ster abroad.” He has dis¬ 
appointed them; he has raised their 
mind from its low estate, but left their 
body more grovelling than before; and, 
as Burke foretold of him when I was a 
child, he has caused the poor man to 
calculate wealth which he cannot pos¬ 
sess, and to dream of imp])iness which 
be cannot enjoy. Nor is this solely 
applicable to large towns. The rural 
population — and 1 watched them nar¬ 
rowly during tlie last ten years I resided 
amongst them, in a district purely agri¬ 
cultural— have likewise suffered from 
this scourge, this inconsiderate diffusion 
of chtap knowledge, which has cor¬ 
rupted their morals, as well as be¬ 
wildered their understandings. They 
have lost much of their domestic cha¬ 
racter ; and instead of, as formerly, 
spending their evenings with their fa¬ 
milies, they resort to the ale-house, or 
the beor-shop, either to read, or have 
read to them, the anli-every-ihing-that- 
is-good (I can find no epithet for it) 
trash that is put before them, and 
which IS soon likely to become worse. 
As I said b^ore, reforming the age is 
not my province ; neither would I join 
in querulous declamation against it: 
on the contrary, I admit its general 
superiority’ over those that are gone 
by; but these remarks have been drawn 
forth from a regard for tlie country that 
gave me bmh, as also by the recoUccliou 
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of the comparatively moral and happy 
state its rural population was to be seen 
in before this demon stalked abroad.* 
It is a lamentable fact, that, exclu¬ 
sive of crime and misery, the per¬ 
sonal appeacance of the lower orders 
in London, and other large towns, 
has been altered by this gin-drinking 
system. Formerly, if iheir dress were 
mean and their faces dirty, stdl there 
was to be seen, in the complexion of 
SIX out of ten men of a certain age, 
some remains of their natural com- 
lexion. In fact, their faces might 
e said to have exhibited a not un- 
pleasing admixture of black and red, 
whereas now it is changed to black 
and white, or a deadly pallid hue. 
That of the wine or ale-drinker’s face 

f 

is wholesome, compared with that of 
the spirit-drinker, 

(*' Cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, and cloves, 
Tbat*8 it that gives me this jolly rod 
nose/’) 

who can always be detected by his 
countenance, and the glassy appearance 
of his eyes. In short, what may be 
called the spirit-dnnking disease can 
be said now to have a place in noso¬ 
logical arrangement; and, next to dis¬ 
tress of mind, it is found to be tlie 
prevailing cause of madness. 

The worst feature in the case of those 
who habituate tlieniselves to the immo¬ 
derate use of ardent spirits is, that tliey 
seek a cure for the disorders produced 
by them m the very source of those dis¬ 
orders—a treacheious palliative of the 
ailment, which is sure to return the 
next day. Tlius the basis of Dr. Solo¬ 


mon’s nostrum, under the entrapping 
appellation of Balm of Gilead, was 
spirit of wine, which was greedily 
swallowed by those whose stomachs 
were injured by hard drinking. But 
what will such persons not swallow in 
the shape of spirits, when labouring 
under that “ faintness and ofipression, 
fjrra pracordifif which it exceeds the 
ordinary patience of human nature to 
endure,”t but which invariably is the 
result of a long continuance in that 
practice. When the late Mr. Mytton 
was forbidden the use of any spirituous 
liquors in his illness, he drank the 
Eau lie Cologne that he pretended he 
required for the use of his person ex¬ 
ternally, until the quantity consumed 
raised the suspicions of his attendants; 
and, in the o|ienness of his heart, he 
confessed that he had swallowed it! 
But a youna' woman in London, 1 find, 
beat him hollow, the other day. 1 have 
heard of a tooth for a tooth, and an 
6)6 for an eye,” typically representa¬ 
tive of letnbutive justice; but I never 
tiiought 1 should hear of a young Eng¬ 
lishwoman selling her teeth for gin, 
which tins young woman did. Then, 
again, but a short time previously, a 
melancholy scene of depravity was ex¬ 
posed in the other sex. It appeared 
that a party of young men were in the 
habit of meeting in a certain tap-room 
in the city of London, and after having 
consumed all their ready money in gin, 
sent their clothes to tlie pawnbrokers, 
swallowed the proceeds of them, and 
returned to their homes nearly in a 
stale of nakednf'ss! 

Colonel Thompson (as I read lately 


• I am aware that 1 may subject myself to animadversion, by opposing the dif¬ 
fusion of knowledge among the lowest grades of society ; but, as Sir Francis Uurdett 
once said, “ Give me not theory, but I have now before me a statement 

of persons committed for various crimes, in Knghuui and Wales, during ten years, 
‘ namely, from to 1834, inclusive, aiul it stands thus : 

Grand total, 182.'> .... 14,437 

Ditto . . 1834 .... 2"^,4.')!. 

Here is a balance of one part in three against the ends of the diffusiou of cheap 
knowledge, which is evidently the correction of morals. But I stand not alone here, 
I have Cobbett on my bide, a man who wrote from what he saw and knew. Then, 
again, I heard Sir John Vaughan’s charge to the grand jury of Kent, in the criminal 
court of that county, in March la.st. “ 1 have been a public servant,” said his lord¬ 
ship, emphatically, “ upwards of ten years, but, in the whole course of my experience, 
never do I remember to have seen a more dreadful catalogue of crime than that which 
now lies before me. 'I'he istmguine supporters of education certainly thought that 
ignorance was the chief cau^ of crime, and that the diffusion of knowledge tended 
to prevent it. But 1 agree in the observations made in an eloquent and admirable 
discourse by the learned divine (the sheriff ’s chaplain) on my right band, that unless 
that knowledge was based on sound religious principles, it too frequently furnished 
motives to msohief and crime.” These words were nearly echoed the other day by 
M. de Alorogucs, a peer of France, in the french chamber. 

, -) Paley. 
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in the News London journal) says, he 
has seen rpore disgraceful scenes of 
filthy drunkenness among the rich, 
than he has ever seen among an 
assembly of operatives. No doubt he 
has, because 1 should imagine he has 
oftener been in the society of the 
former than of the latter; neither do I 
attempt to refute his assertion. Never¬ 
theless, a gentleman drunk, and a work¬ 
ing man drunk, do not exactly stand 
in the same degree of reprehension — 
at all events, not exactly in the same 
light as to consequences. The one 
may exhibit “ the frolic spirit of the 
bowl,’' and commit many excesses 
while under the influence of wine ; 
but the “./rts atque Jiefas” that Horace 
speaks of^ are too often alike indifferent 
to the other, under the Circean spells 
of gin or beer; — proved by the fact, 
that the greatest part of those crimes 
whieh blacken tlie character of human 
wickedness — arson and murder, m 
particular—have not been perpetrated 
until the perpetrators of them have for¬ 
tified their courage by the aid of strong 
drink; and most of the great robberies 
in the country are traceable to the same 
cause. 

** They were red-hot with drinking ; 
So full of valour, that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces; beat the 
ground 

For kissing of their feet.” 

Tempest, Act iv. sc. 1. 
Such is the forcible description given 
by our immortal bard of a parly issuing 
forth from their cups, ripe Jo?' Dikchkf. 

But does not the rich man rallicr en¬ 
courage the poor man to drink t If he 
gives him a shilling, he says, ‘‘ Here’s 
a shilling to drinkand a sinlling will 
now make him as drunk as a lord. 
This was humorously alluded to the 
other day in the French chamiier. 
Prince Charles de Itolian stated that 
he had given an old grenadier six 
francs “ to drink his health," accom¬ 
panied by a recommendatory letter to 
a friend to give him emjiloyment. He 
executed his orders so faitlifully, said 
tlie prince, tluU the person to whom he 
recommended him would have nothing 
to say to him, owing to the dreadful 
state of intoxication in which he pre¬ 
sented himself before him. Then who 
forbears laughter at the sight of a 
drunken fellow in the streets? It is 
often impossible to do so, any more 
than at tne dialogue between lago and 
Cassio, from Shakespeare’s pen; and 


a most amusing scene was witnessed by 
myself, a short time back, in the town 
of Calais. An English sailor, in a state 
of extreme intoxication, was lying on 
his back in the street, bis face and head 
bleeding profusely from his wounds by 
falling on the stones. Tke police hu¬ 
manely placed him on a hand-barrow, 
with a view of carrying him to his 
quarters. They did not, however, pro¬ 
ceed far with their load, when Jack, 
opening his eyes, threw himself vio¬ 
lently on the pavement, exclaiming, 
with an oath, that “ no Frenchman 
should carry him." He was replaced 
on the barrow; but there was not the 
pov^er to keep him there, as he was an 
unusually powerful man, and his falls 
had the effect of sobering him. But 
I witnessed a richer scerje than this 
with a drunken man, some years ago, 
in the suburbs of Dublin. He was lying 
on ins fdce,by the road side,apparenlly 
in a state of physical unconsciousness. 
“ He is dead," said a countryman of 
his, who was looking at him. “ Dead 1” 
replied another, who had turned him 
with his face uppennONt; “ by the 
Powers, I wish I had just half hii 
disuse —in other words, a moiety of 
tlie whisky he had drunk. 

A cure for tins evil, however, is now- 
said to be at hand ; and undoubtedly it 
has worked wonders in the New World, 
if all be true that we liave heard. I 
allude to the Temperance Societies, of 
which some lately published statistics 
have shewn one half of the male popu¬ 
lation of America are members. It is 
also stated that four thousand distil¬ 
leries have ceased operations in that 
country; some from the conscientious 
conviction of the owners of them, that 
to distil a poison, and, above all, a 
moial poi'^ou, is a crime ; and others, 
from the demand for tlie produce of 
them having ceased. Twelve hundred 
drunkards arc said to .have been te- 
claimed, from this cause alone, in a 
short space of time ; a diminution of 
sick or mud persons, by thousand'’, is 
another result; and, whether bound to 
the icy sea or the torrid zone, American 
sailors have been induced to dispense 
with their grog. Newspapers, likewise, 
are devotedjk) advocate this temperance 
reformation, and to blazon it forth to 
the world. All this sounds well and 
inviting; but to me tlicre is something 
exceedingly snobbish in the idea of a 
man enrolling himselfin a Teinpei’ance 
Society. In lact, it appears to be only 
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<me remove from putting the setting 
muzzle on the racehorse, or chaining 
his head to tiie rack, to prevent his 
gorging himself with fooa. No; I 
should be sorry to see my countrymen 
submitting their reason and conduct 
to such thraldom as this, and binding 
themselves—supposing it does bind 
them — to relinquish one of the great 
enjoyments of life, namely, the mode¬ 
rate enjoyment of the bottle with their 
friends, which the law of nature admits 
of. iVsides, 1 doubt the permanent 
effect of these temperance societies, 
since even legislative efforts have been 
known to fail. Caesar enacted a sump¬ 
tuary law for his degenerate Homans, 
hut he found it easier to corrupt 
tlian restrain them. That humbug, 
Malromet, to he sure, proscribed the 
use of wine, and a considerable part of 
the globe abjured it, at his command. 
Jiut, as Gibbon says, “ these painful 
restraints are, doubtless, infringed by 
tlie libertine and eluded by the hypo¬ 
crite;” and it was only in liis character 
of legislator and prophet that Mahomet 
hunself abjured wine ; for, as the same 
elegant histouan says of him, “ in his 
private conduct he indulgeil the appe¬ 
tites of a man, and abused the claims 
of a prophet.” Hut, away with all 
fanatics, and their kill-joy attempts at 
depriving the human mind of free will, 
and muzzling the English people, who 
have lately, in one instance, so wisely 
resisted them on tlie threshold ! At 
the very sight of them, says one of 
her historians, philosophy abandoned 
(ireece to return thither no more. Vir¬ 
tues as well as vices are constitutional. 
A dull imagination and a cold heart 
ensure tlie possession of some of the 
former, amongst which we may safely 
name temperance ; wliereas, a warm 
imagination and great sensibility of 
heart too often lead to the other ex¬ 
treme; but against which man’s rea¬ 
son, if he exerts it in earnest, will at 
length avail. 

The poet says,— 

*' Our bane and physic the same earth 
bestows, 

And near the noisome nettle blooms the 
rose.” 


Thus, brandy, which makes such havoc 
with the human race, is at the same 
time in such esteem as a medicine ns to 
acquire for it the appellation of the 
water of life.” But I could produce 
some dreadful instances of persons be¬ 
coming confirmed drunkards from be¬ 
ing ordered to drink brandy-and-water 
instead of wine — formerly a favourite 
prescription of the Englisli M. D. Per¬ 
haps, the most remarkable of any was 
the case of a physician himself, who re¬ 
sided at Chester, when 1 was a boy. 
He was a clever man in his profession, 
an elegant scholar, and temperate al¬ 
most to an extreme. His digestive 
powers, however, becoming deranged, 
he was induced to dnnk brandy-and- 
water to restore them ; and, mark llie 
result! lie began with a little, and 
weak ; but, unlike the pyramid, that 
becomes “ beautifully less,” his glass 
increased in an inverted ratio, and liis 
measure amounted to two bottles per 
day of the best Cognac; and he died 
a driveller and a sol! Yet experience 
has shewn that, although 1 have almost 
every day in my eye living examples 
of the life and soul-destroyingeff'ects of 
bad spirits; and although one of our 
celebrated English physicians has pro¬ 
nounced all spirituous liquors to be 
“ the evil spirit,” and will not suffer 
them under his roof, it has been found 
to be a task of some difficulty, and oc¬ 
cupying a long series of years, to de¬ 
stroy a naturally sound constitution by 
a daily maximum quantity of really 
good brandy. I can name one remark¬ 
able instance within my own ]iersonal 
knowledge, of a very conspicuous cha¬ 
racter in the sporting world during the 
last century, and great uncle to one of 
the fii’st .sportsmen of the present age. 
His daily allowance of brandy for the 
last fifty years of his life was two bot¬ 
tles per day. I saw him heart-whole 
and well, in the hunting-field, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his life, and he 
reached his ninety-first! Tiiis beats 
the modern Trigongius (as Nivellius 
of Milan was called), of whom I 
spoke in a former paper,^ forasmuch 
.as llie fortress generally yields sooner to 
brandy than to wine; and it appears 


* Since this paper appeared, I have seen a letter from Mr. Clark, the jireaent 
landlord of the Ham’s Head, Borough IMaiket, Southwark, not only corroborating 
the statement given of the almost unheaid-of (juantity of wine this person — Mr. Van 
Harn, a Hamburgh merchuiit—drank, but adding that he (Mr. Clark) is in pos¬ 
session of a portrait of him by Canaletti, of St, Mark’s, Venice, which he will bo 
happy to shew to any person who might wuah to see it. 
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Dr. Johnson was of this opinion; for, 
until he heard that it took a great 
deal of strong punch to make a hard- 
going Scotch lord drunk,he considered 
his life to be in no danger from his 
drinking. This reminds me of one of 
my earliest friends, who died a victim 
to port wine, with the following ex¬ 
pression constantly in his mouth: “ I 
certainly drink too much wine; but 1 
never touch spirits,"— unconscious, 
perhaps, that in every bottle of his fa¬ 
vourite liquor he was swallowing a 
fourth part of alcoholic spirit, in ad¬ 
dition to the genuine strength of 
wine. 

One word more on the great evil of 
gin-drinking, and I have done. It is 
my opinion that it never would have 
arrived at the present height in large 
towns (London excepted), and cer¬ 
tainly not in small ones, nor in the 
country, had it not been for the almost 
total disappearance of home-brewed 
ale—decidedly the most wholesome 
and nutritious liquor that working peo- 
})le can drink. As to what is called 
“ brewer s ale," with a few exceptions, 
I never tasted any that I could make 
myself believe was not impregnated 
with some drug; and that the most 
poisonous drugs are occasionally mixed 
witli it I can speak from my own per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the fact. It is also 
notorious that the human race is de¬ 
generating in size and strength from 
tin's cause — the substitution of gin 
for ale—as any sergeant beating up 
for recruits would prove. 

But talk of the tricks of ale-brewers— 
ay, the tricks of horse-dealers I Why, 
if all we read in books written on the 
llieory of wines be true, the deceptions 
in wines tlirow them all into the shade. 
No horse-dealer can make three horses 
out of one horse; whereas, by Mr. 
Cyrus Redding’s late work on this 
subject, it appears that the like profit¬ 
able multiplication is only a fair average 
of one pipe of the genuine juice of the 
grape. Up to the year 1574, it seems 
the wine we call port was nearly pure 
when it left Portugal, only a very Utile 
good brandy being allowed to be 
added to it, to prevent its running into 
acetous fermentation on the voyage; 
but it is now loaded with it to such an 
extent as to contain, on an average,two- 
thirds as much ofalcolioJjOr pure spirit, 
as brandy does. Nor is tliis the worst 
ol it. As the world grows more wicked 
as it grows more wise, tlie most horri¬ 


ble compound in the shape of brandy 
is said now to be mixed up with it from 
the press; manufactured from all kinds 
of refuse ingredients; and, honest 
souls I it was not their fault if it had 
not been distilled from the pods of the 
locust. Heap this, ye topers of port 
wine, who, like my friend that was 
killed by it, may boast that you never 
drink ardent spirits 1 although it may 
be true, wliat Sir Humphrey Davy as¬ 
sures us, the action of this alcohol on 
the stomach is modified by being 
mixed with the extractive matter it 
meets with in wine. Observe, how¬ 
ever, that, according with his tables, 
the average quantity of it in port wines 
is a little over 25 per cent, and in the 
best brandy only a little over 53 per 
cent! “ Not a spoonful of4ieadach in 
a hogshead of this wine," have I heard 
old port wine drinkers exclaim, in 
praise of a favourite bin; but the va¬ 
cuum has been made up by either 
gout or the stone. Then, again, it ap¬ 
pears, in order to subdue all this fire, 
it is necessary to keep the wine so 
long as greatly to deteriorate the ge¬ 
nuine virtue of the grape. Really, all 
drinkers of our strong wines should 
read this book of Mr. Redding s, and 
especially the chapter on their fiery 
adulteration; and, if they are not al¬ 
ready convinced that there is death 
in the bottle,” they will no longer be 
sceptics on that point. But it appears 
drugging of wines is of very ancient 
date; and although, as Martial says, 

Seclus est jugulare Falemum, 
Etdare ('ampauo toxica s%va mero,” 

few nations have been allowed to 
drink of the pure blood of the grape. 
Nevertheless, clioice wines have been 
eagerly sought after in all ages of the 
world, and made the theme of glorious 
panegyric, as they will ever continue 
to be. We have, in fact, Bible au¬ 
thority for this. It celebrates the vines 
ofSorech, and the wines ofHeblon and 
Lebanon, and, no doubt, many others 
as well. That of the former was the 
favourite beverage of the Persian kings; 
and the fragrance of the latter is made 
a type of U«d*s blessing upon Israel. 
The Greeks had their Maronean, which 
Homer says was fit for gods to drink— 
so rich and unadulterated, and so strong 
as to be mixed witli twenty measures of 
water; as also their Phaniean (which 
Virgil calls the king of wines); and 
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others firom the ^med island of Chios 
not forgetting that of Merde, which Cleo¬ 
patra displayed at her feast to Ceesar. 
The Romans had their Falernian, which, 
according to Virgil, Horace, and others, 
was the best and strongest wine of their 
day, and isi supposed to be what is 
now called Lachriraee Chnsti. Of one 
thing, however, we may assure our¬ 
selves,—although we can have but a 
feint conception of what wine was two 
tliousand years ago—namely, that the 
wines of Italy and Greece are now out 
of fashion, as inferior to those of France^ 
and Germany, and the other countries 
from which Europe is supplied. In the 
time of Homer the vine grew wild m 
the island of Sicily, and most probably 
in the adjacent continent ;t but a thou¬ 
sand years.afterwards the vineyards of 
Italy arrived at perfection, whatever 
that may have been. The pureness 
and wholesomeness of wine, however, 
depending on the complete process of 
fermentation, the more perfectly that 
process has been understood the purer 
and more wholesome have been tlie 
wines—those, at least, which have been 
allowed to remain pure.I 

But, how the fashion and taste for 
wines have altered within my recollec¬ 
tion ! Not only has sherry got the 
upper hand of Madeira, Burgundy sel¬ 
dom asked for, or given; but highly 
flavoured or loaded clarets are fast 
yielding to the unmixed, unadulterated 
Bordeaux wines, not many removes 
from that known throughout France as 
vi/i ordinaire, or the common wine of 
the country. The palate ofan Faiglisli- 
man, however, is not immediately re¬ 
conciled to this comparatively simple 
beverage. It is evident my own was 
not, as, in describing it to a friend soon 
after my arrival in France, I said, “ it 
appeared all to come out of the same 
cask, so much alike was one bottle of 
it to another;'’ and 1 then accounted 
for the jumble between tlie words a/i/ag 
and wine and vinegar—in several 
versions of the New Testament, by de- 
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daring that, afler the first Bottle of it 
was deposited in my stomach, 1 began 
to think I had swallowed the vinegar 
cruet, by mistake. But my experience 
of this wine, when really good of its 
kind, has more than removed all silly 
prejudices; and if a man wishes to get 
up in the morning with a clean tongue 
and a clear head—toavoid disease, and 
yd to enjoy his glass, let me recom¬ 
mend him to the pure Bordeaux wine 
of /a de//e France. 1 may add, with 
Horace,— 

** Hie pocula Lesbii 

Duces sub umbr4 

for, if brought to table cool, in the 
summer season, it is a most refreshing 
beverage, and strong enough for any 
one who wishes to retain tus reason. 
It resembles, it is true, the 
the little wine of Athenaeus to which 
Bacchus gave arixuttv, or immunity 
from drunkenness; but drunkenness is 
certainly not the end for which wine 
was intended; although that to which 
I allude will accomplish it, if enough 
of it be drunk. The price in this 
country does not exceed two francs the 
bottle, from the merchant. 

Amongst other changes, that in the 
most approved age of wines has been 
great. Provided the vintage have been 
a good one, no port wine drinker wishes 
his to liave exceeded its eighth year; 
so that the lately esteemed epithet, 
“ old," has lost its charm here. Old 
hock has also given way to young liock, 
so tliat it is no longer t>enioies priores 
there. George IV. reversed this order 
of things; and who could dispute his 
taste ?§ Tiie same may be said of 
clarets; and well, indeed, may be it 
said, for, unless they be the growth of 
some peculiarly good season, they will 
not keep to become old. Tlie ancients 
did not, It seems, tike old wine, which 
they compared with an old man who 
had lost Ills strength by age; and Pliny 
goes so far as to condemn it after Us 
twentietli year. Still, judging from a 


• Virgil calls these wines (vina Arvisia) nectar; and makes Menuluus oftVr 
them to Dapbnis—a/ias, to Cassur — as auperexcelleiit. Horace also speaks of the 
wines of Cacubum as fit for priests to drmk—not bad judges, no doubt, in those 

days. 

t See Odyss., 1, iz. v. &58. 

t A writer on wines says, “ When we see a man call for a bottle of pale sherry, 
over which he is smacking his lips, and squinting through the glass, be little dreams, 
pwhaps, of cherry-laurel water, gum heroin, and alurn-cuke, which he is uncon¬ 
sciously swallowing." 

^ It must be observed that it is the Hock wine, of the growth of a very warm, 
and, consequently, very favourable season only, that can be drunk when young. 
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•pecimen I lately met with of Iheir 
Sicilian wine$« they will now bear a 
great age—“ totidem durare per mnoSj* 
as Virgil says of those of Argos. During 
my late tour in Scotland, I drank Syra¬ 
cuse wine at Mellersiain, the seat of 
Mr. Baillie, one hundred and one years 
old, possessing both flavour and strength 
—and, indeed, I may add, richness. 

Another change has also been effected 
in the opinion formerly entertained of 
the German wines, namely, that they 
abound in acid, and, therefore, liable to 
reduce gout. This is now proved to 
ave been a vulgar error; on the contrary, 
from the completeness of the process 
of fermentation of these wines, they are 
peculiarly fitted for gouty habits. I 
certainly saw no gout during my visit 
to Germany, though 1 saw wine enough 
drunk to produce it; but 1 am able to 
state the fact of two of my friends in 
England having kept off gout for se* 
veral years, the one by drinking nothing 
but hock, and the other Moselle wine. 

The best native wine — and I drank 
hock at llockheim, and moi>t others 
the country produces—that I tasted 
in Germany, was one called straw wine. 
This is the produce of grapes so ripe, 
as not to require to be pressed; but 
the liquor distils itself through clean 
wheaten straw, from which it imbibes 
its colour, and which was, 1 believe, 
the colour of the far-famed Falernian. 
It is a very expensive wine—sixteen 
shillings per bottle at that time. 

The effect of soils on wine forms 
an interesting feature in Mr. Redding’s 
work ; but that on the geological re¬ 
lations of the apple, as alluded to by 
Virgil,in his second is equally, 

to me, incomprehensible. Some years 
back, 1 was a cider grower myself; but 
it was of so rough a nature as to be only 
fit for working people. Within twelve 
miles of my house, the most luscious 
cider was made on some farms, and a 
few miles further the very best in Eng¬ 
land. Thus verifying the Roman poets 
words respecting vines;— 

Pinguibus hee terris, habiles, levlori- 
bus ill®.” 

Cicero, in a jocose letter to P®tus, 
announcing his intended visit to lam, 
tells him that he shall not spoil his 
appetite by an antepast of Leucanian 
sausages, or by cloying sweet wines, 


before dinner. Of all liquors, edming 
under the denomination of wine, 1 be¬ 
lieve none are more unwholesome thau 
the greater part of what are called 
“ mi^e wines.” My father was, I re¬ 
member, loud in his praises of his 
home-made raisin-wine* which he 
classically called his “ pamm and 
of\en ventured a hint to my brother 
and myself, when at home in vacation 
time, and rather given to swig, that 
it was more wholesome than sherry, 
or even old port. But we produced 
Xenophon* against him, and thus won 
the day. And this reminds me of an 
anecdote not much amiss. It is of a 
gentleman born and bred in the same 
parish with myself—a namesake of 
yours, Oliver Yorke, and a thorough¬ 
bred one — which you must* be, or you 
would have stopped long ago, for you 
have certainly “ gone the pacea 
young gentleman of large expectations, 
which, for all I know to the contrary, 
you yourself may also be; but sup¬ 
posed to be somewhat imbecile of intel¬ 
lect, which 1 am quite sure you are not. 
The following reply of his, however, 
will give rather a contrary impression. 
He was in the habit of visiting a widow 
lady in his neighbourhood, who had a 
marriageable daughter, and, no doubt, 
a match between her and the young 
squire would have been considered a 
good “ catch.” My neighbour, liow- 
ever, in those days of his probation, 
laid harder siege to the Madeira than 
to the daughter, at dinner, despite of 
the pressing invitations of his hostess 
to taste her “ excellent made wines, 
for which she had always been so 
famed.” Having at length prevailed, 
she ventured to ask for an opinion. 
“ I always give a candid one,” said 
her guest, when eating and drinking 
are concerned. It i$ admirable Uuff to 
catch Jlks,** 

And yet the wine of all others which 
1 most dislike, is that cheat upon tlie 
palate called Cape Madeira, tlie intro¬ 
duction of which into Engiatid has 
made our sherries worse than they 
were before. 1 once met with this 
vile stuff at the table of a gentlemau, 
in possession of good twenty thousand 
a-year. It vAs, however, I believe, the 
last time of its appearance; for on one 
of the party—a near relation, who mi^ 
took it for Madeira—putting it to bis 


* Omt fnvtKm, a luscious wine, made from dates, found by him on bis retreat, 
but wbicb made Lis officers ill. 
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lips, he exclaimed, loud enough for his 
host to hear, “ Oh, curse this Cape I 
I wish tlie place was sunk.” 

Perhaps one of the most ludicrous 
circumstances, connected with wine at 
table, occurred at that of my father, 
in my childhood; but the story was 
too often related in my presence after¬ 
wards, not to insure a correct know¬ 
ledge of the facts. There resided in 
his neighbourhood a wealthy vicar, of 
great capacity, both of mind and body; 
tlie first arising from the highest endow¬ 
ments of nature, with the addition of a* 
Hackney and Cambridge cultivation of 
them; llie second from that aptitude to 
acquire bulk which Earl Spencer would 
admire in a bullock, for he was neither 
a gourmand nor a drinker. The worthy 
vicar, lioWever, was afflicted with the 
gout—not only in his toes, but in his 
stomach ; and my father, in his regard 
for him, generally produced, wiien lie 
came to dine with him, a bottle of very 
old nialmsy Madeira, w-hich he called 
his Arvimm. On one occasion—and 
it nearly proved a fatal one—a bottle 
was uncorked, and tiie whole parly 
partook of it; but the vicar had the 
lion's share, having drunk two glasses. 
Shortly after dinner, his complexion 
altered all at once, and he looked pale. 
“ My dear," said his wife to him, “ you 
don’t look well.” My dear," he re¬ 
plied, “ 1 was justgoing to say the same 
of you." However, to come at once 
to the climax, the whole party became 
e.xcessively sick, almost all vomiting 
at the same time; and as it was imme¬ 
diately after the Salt Hill affair, when 
thirteen persons were poisoned to death 
by their dinner, they all gave them¬ 
selves up for lost. As may readily be 
supposed, medical assistance was sent 
foi with all haste; and arrived as speedily 
as the occasion required. “ A second 
Salt Hill affair, I fear," whispered the 
doctor in my* father’s ear, who was not 
quite so ill as the rest; “ I must im¬ 
mediately examine your copper stew- 
pans." There was, however, nothing 
poisonous in them. Your wine,” 
resumed he, “ I must taste that 
when, lo and behold I this fine old 
malmsy Madeira proved to be fine old 
antimonial wine ! How^rit got where 
it was found never could be accounted 
for, unless by the fact of iny mother 
having been in the habit of doctoring 
all the neighbouring poor, and having, 
amongst other medicines from Apotlie- 


cary’s Hall, an annual supply, in quart 
bottles, of this, the favourite vomit of 
those days; and which, by an oversight 
of a servant, was mistaken for wine. 
When all danger was over, and the 
vicar put to bed in jtum nataralihus 
—for no garment in the house would 
hold him—it was a subject of great 
mirth; and, as good is often the result 
of evil, his health was much improved 
by the sort of Augtean cleansing that 
his stomach sustained. 

The theory of wines having been so 
lately before the public in Mr. Red¬ 
ding’s book, it would be useless to 
enter on the subject here; neither 
would it be in my power lo add any 
thing material. Wuh respect to Bur¬ 
gundy wine — formerly esteemed in 
England as the king of wines, and of 
which the vineyards are said to be 
as old as the age of the Antonines—► 
the following curious fact came to 
my knowledge since my residence 
in France. Jt is well known that, 
amongst the various phenomena of 
natural history, is that of sea air being 
injurious to Burgundy wine, A mer¬ 
chant in Calais informed me that, a 
few years back, he had a large quan¬ 
tity of this choice wine in bottles, 
which he feared to send to England, 
as he suspected the soundness of it. 
In fact, it would have been returned 
to him had he done so. Having a cha¬ 
teau in tlie country, at about ten miles 
distance, he sent it tliither; and in one 
year’s time it was as fine wine as he 
had ever had in his possession. Again, 
there is a prejudice against this wine, 
as injurious to health; but on my men¬ 
tioning it to an eminent French phy¬ 
sician, he scouted it, saying a more 
wholesome or more nourishing wine 
than good Burgundy cannot be found 
— taken, of course, in moderation. 
For my own part, I never found ill 
effects from a few glasses of it, which 
I now and then indulge in; and I have 
purciiased some very good, in I’alais, 
at lliree francs per bottle. With re¬ 
spect lo champagne, also, I learned 
what I did not know before. The 
coloured sorts, that we think superior, 
are made after the whiter which is the 
most pure, as not being loaded with 
Ollier wines. Tlie former kinds are 
chiefly for Great Britain, the principal 
market for all impure wines. 

I now bring these papers to a close. 
The cause of their having been written, 
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as has already been said, was purely 
accidental, arising from a remark made 
over a bottle of wine; and thence their 
title. If they have amused your readers, 
one end has been attained ; and should 
any of them perceive, in the examples 
I have produced, a strong resemblance 
to their own case—and this I doubt 
not— let them endeavour, before it be 
too late, to disclaim the relationship. 
Few men enjoy a bottle of good wine 
in society more than I myself do— 
few have drunk more on special occa¬ 
sions, though never from choice ; but, 
generally speaking, /he have drunk less, 
who have had it to drink —and for this 


I now reap my reward. For the fre¬ 
quent mention of myself, 1 make no 
apology. Here I am, a living example 
of a generally temperate life, although 
by no means an easy one — as sound 
on my pins as the day on .which I was 
born, and very long a stranger to a 
sick-bed. How much longer I may 
remain so is not for me to presume 
upon—it rests with Him who gave 
me life and a good constitution; but 
it is comfortable to me to reflect, that 
I have not been so unmindful of the 
“precious gift as, by my own acts and 
deeds, to shorten the one by destroying 
the other. 


THE POSSUMS OF ARISTOPHANES. 

RECENTLY RECOVERED. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 

It is well known that Aristophanes wrote a satirical comedy, which has been for 
ages lost. It stands in the catalogue of his works as his ‘‘ First Nubes^^—at ar^urai 
H<p£Xai. Whether a clever or a dull production, its recoveiy may be regarded 
with interest. 

It chanced that a collector of rarities obtained one of the old municipal 
Charters, voted obsolete by the Municipal Reform-bill, deeming that, at a future 
time, it miglit be considered an antiquarian curiosity. The parchment appeared 
soiled. Upon closer inspection, it was discovered to have borne a previous MS,, 
the characters of which, imperfectly obliterated, might be traced beneath the 
more modern engrossing. Indefatigable labour, assisted by a solar microscope, 
was at len 
Greek play 

The style and treatment of the subject, and the similarity of phrase, amount¬ 
ing frequently to identity in entire passages with the well-known Nuhes^ lead 
to the conjecture that it may be the long-lost comedy of Aristophanes. 

In the Nubes, he satirises the new school of philosophy in Athens; in the 
Possums, he laughs at the new school of politics and legislation. Tie was, as 
every scliool-boy knows, an aristocrat; and the Possums breathe the very spirit 
of genuine Conservatism. 

The First Nubes are referred in the catalogues to the Archonship of 
Aminias. Our recovered MS. names Amis. This apparent discYepancy, how¬ 
ever, so far from hurting the conjecture of the identity of the plays, rather con¬ 
firms it. The facetious poet makes a sorry pun (not a very refin^ one) on the 
first syllables of the real archon’s name. We may render Amis, “ Lord of the 
Bedchamber.'* 

The translation has not been unattended with difficulties, chiefly owing to 
me necessity of substituting modern terms of office, &c. for those familiar to the 

names of Dicast, Prytanis, and Archon,&c.,are rendered 
off-hand, according to the fmnehise and municipal government of our own day; 
obliging us, it is true, to employ words more worthy of the mews than of the 
Muse. But they must serve. 

Fidelity to the original, and keeping with classical custom, have prevented 

the paraphrase from being cut up into the acts and scenes of modem 
dramatists. 


gih rewarded by the recovery of the greater part of an unknown 
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Sramatis ^^nons. 

A peti^ tradesman of Athens, 

His soHj devoted to philosopht^ and small beer. 

Leader vi the new school of politics^ and head of 
the dominant faction, 

A “ learned Thebany*' transplanted to Athens ; 

the great O'rator there. 

Follower of Micbomegalus. 

A noble matron of At liens, 

A giddp poang ladp from Futopia, 

Introduced masked as bull-dogs. 

Chorus 6f Fossums, 

THE POSSUMS* 

Hucksterides discovered lying on a sorry bedy up three-pair of 

' Oh, me! oh, me 

To lie down thus, and toss, and fling about, 

And roll, and supplicate the poppy-god 
In vain ! to sprinkle seeds upon my bed ! 

Wliy did the gods invent such things as fathers ? 

Why did the gods contrive such things as sons? 

Oh, Fopp'jif why should sires be cursed with puppies! 

Would that I could but turn me round and snore, 

And, lost in worlds of dream, forget my son ! 

Son 1 son ! the very name is mere moonshine, 

That blinds the 6yes that love it! 

Sixteen frails 

Of Zante currants !§ Ah, me 1 sixteen frails, 

And forty-six — nay, seven — yes, forty-seven 


HrCKSTERXDES . . 
SOPUOSWIPOS 

Micrumecalus . 

Omf^acles .... 

Hydrogala ,. 

SOTERIA . 

Astasia. 

Stabxlitas ....) 

\'£RT 1 G 0 .. 


* In the original, m 4aXi;^«v|f«MX9f^iXM»nr —literally, ** the Long-tailed lovers of 
hollows.’' It will also bear being rendered, “ Long-tailed fawners.” Probably, 
judging from his Frogs, Wasps, Ac., some animals are intended. A clue is obtain^ 
from the striking lines of the celebrated American poet: 

** Possum up a gum-tree! 

Up he go 1 up be go ! 

liacoon in a hollow ! (hollow !) 

Pull him (i. e. the Possum) by de long tail (long tail!) 

Down be come,” Ac. 

Tbe Possum of the transatlantic lyric evidently furnishes us with the creature of 
Aristophanes’ chorus. 

t Every classical reader will be struck with the similaritv between the opening 
of the Pobsums and that of the Clouds, w'here Strepsiades — the Hucksterides of that 
comedy — is (discovered unable to sleep, on account of anxiety for his pro6igate son, 
Fheidippides. 

t lOT. - 

Ov ^uvapa$ ^uXettes ttibuv, ^a*vept¥»t 

Twd rns s. r, X.— Nubes, 1. 1—-IS. 

§ iJw. Ti o^uXa, — Nubes, 1. 21. 

The parsimonious Strepsiades, in miserly agony, twice repeats the sum due to 
tbe usurer. Hucksterides, by his more chIiu but equally accurate enumeration of the 
debts incurred by his son, displays a sterling and honourable desire to prepare for 
their liquidation. He is evidently a maxx of superior feeling to Strepsiades, and as 
evidently has no predisposition to the changing and shifting principles hereafter in¬ 
stilled into him. We gather from tbe old man’s unaffected remarks, that he had 
hitherto pursued his humble occupation in an even tenor. His regret that his son 
bad squandered what he himself would have invested in his useful business, esta¬ 
blishes his character for steadiness, and strongly interests us in his favour. It ife 
true that be confesses having indulged a youthful taste for ** the diff\ision of useful 
.knowledge," but, with melancholy reminiscence, calls it *'a thriftless taste." 
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Heaped bushels of the best ^heisiaa 6gs ; 

Beside ten oboli I and all for beer, 

And books upon philosophy 1 Enough ^ 

To furnish new my cellar-shop down-stairs 
With goods — with copious junk, and stores marine, 

Chalk, candle-ends, and soap (I sell not much), 

And other choice and useful merchandise. 

Philosophy 1 Alas, that thriftless taste 
Descended to him by his father’s line! 

When young, I loved philosophy myself; 

Blew bubbles to illustrate cosmogony; 

Loved to develope and to ponder on 
Instincts of creatures ; caught the juicy fly; 

Transferred him to the spidei* cut off legs 
Prom lizards, to discover if they’d grow 
Again; and chopped up those ingenious worms 
Tliat have the habit of producing heads 
And tails at either end when they are chopped. 

To Sophoswipos, on his 7nother8 side, 

Came the young disposition to imbibe 
From crockeryware or pewter. As he drained 
The founts maternal with his earliest lip, 

The stream nutritious told him of brown stout; 

And when she died — e’en as she dropped — she took 
A drop — the last she tasted in Ms world. 

1 wished to call him Sopholeipsana* 

(My soul was then enveloped in retail); 

My wife, libation-loving, long held out 

For SwipoclUust- 

We made a compromise, and christened him 
A half of either — Soplio and Swipos. 

Alas 1 alas, that he should come to this 1 
My substance w'asting; and a father’s pride 
Of hope that he might one day soar and be 
Town-councillor, or alderman, or mayor :X ^ 

But now-was that a mt ? 

Crish I crash! 

[He rises in bedy hurls a hasffti at the rat; the crash awakem 
his son. 

SOPHOSWIPOS {half-asleep). 

It was not me tliat broke your ciockery-ware ! 

Mp mug, you see, is sound, ma’am: ’tvvasn’t me ! 

JIUCKSTEUIDCS. 

My Sophoswipos ! didst thou speak to me ? 

SOPHOSWIPOS {notyet aroused). 

Tis very small, indeed ! Is malt so dear ? 

IIUCKSTERTHES. 

F/en in his sleep, poor fellow! do his thoughts 
Run on his mother’s foible. Sophoswipos! 

Hist! hist! my son, my young Swipidion!§ 

SOPHOSWIPOS, 

Dost call me, father? 

UUCKSTCRtDES. 

Aye, boy; how d’ye*sleep? 


• Kubes, 1 , 62 — 65 . 

nwlt ** skilled in shredsSwipoditus, " renowned for tippling 

i original, Here rendered into popular EngUabt 

J iYu6«, 1. 78 et wy.. 


. * ‘ ■ * 
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? sopBOSWn^a. 

Why, pretty well, thank God, and that good beer 
We sipped at our Mechanics’ Institute 
Last night. Yes» pretty well. 

HUCKSTERIDES. 

I Dost love me, boy 

SOPHOSWIPOS. 

Why, if not, let me catch the quartan ague ! 

HUCKSTCRIDES. 

Alas! he cannot think of aught save quarU ! 

Quarts that are sending all I have to pot. 

My son, if such thy love, come, promise me, 

To shew thy love by henceforlli following on 
The path 1 shall direct —’tis for thy good. 

SOPHOSWIPOS. 

Pry’thee, and what’s the path ? 

HUCKSTERIDES. 

PJl tell thee, boy, 

The world’s long childhood is fast going by; 

Its puling, and poor nursery habitude 
Of following steady rules and settled laws, 

Is wisely set aside. Our rulers, now, 

Jjke to an onward bark with rustling sail, 

Tack here, tack there — now put the helm hard down, 

Now up, and chop and change, and veer about, 

W'ltii most uncertain certainty. 

The law 

Tiiat hound our fathers, is to-day wo law; 
llecause some newer and fanlaslic guide 
Hath been discovered. Well, as yet but few 
Of Alliens’ wisest, noblest, wealthiest sons, 

Have joined the faction of the multitude 
That wrought this change. Now Micromegalus, 

To swell the number of his followers, 

Showers honours, and commissionships, and place, 

On such as join him. Come, my Sopiioswipos, 

Forsake thy tippling and philosophy, 

Become a public man — a liberalisl 
In this great conimonweaUh. Come, learn the art 
That Micromegalus, our small-great lord, 

Pursucth to derange th’ established plans 
Of our forefathers. Be an orator; 

Become a demagogue— an alderman, 

Or, at the least, a justice of the peace — 

Perhaps recorder: some well-paying place, 

At any rate, shall thou obtain, if not 
A seat in parliament.-)- No more shall I 
Then deal in stores murine, and salt, and wmx, 

And junk, and such like useful merchandise. 

Kich shalt thou be, the heir to Iiigh renown, 

And many shall contribute to thy purse. 

SOPHOSWIPOS. 

But must I give up my pliilosophy, 

And the refrijphing mall, to be all this ? 

nUCKSTtUIDES. 

My son, a politician nowadays 

• Strepsiades, Eiir' (ptXui &c, 

l^heidip* Nn tov <reuTon to¥ 

^ Streptiadet* M« /not yti rovro* fifihttfivs •rov L. 82, et $eq* 

t Original, " a member of the Court of Areopagus,** 
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Tis easier to become, and nobler far • 

— Not to say wond’rously more profiUthU — 

Than to be wise or learned. 

SOPUOSWIPOS. 

What, sir, give up* 

Malt and philosophy for Micromegalus ? 

I’d see him — 

nUCKsVcRIDES. 

Hanged first, didst thou mean to say 1 
sopuosWipos. 

'Twere much my meaning, though not guite the same. 

1 seek liirn 1 —No! Fame! Who gets fame by him ? 

Wealth! Who steal others* cannot keep their own. 

Honour I Such honour is right onerous! 
rn none of him If Good morning, father mine. 

Give me a quarter-obolus, to hear 
The lecture at our new-built Institute 
To-day : ’tis on the structure of the soul. 

And a dissection of a cricket’s nose.— 

I would not stay away for all the world. 

HUCKSTCniDES. 

Ah, me ! he’s gone — the thoughtless, thriftless boy ! 

To study soul and crickets* noses, when 
Attendance on Lord Micromegalus 
Had brought him fame, and paid off all his debts. 

And who can tell if Micromegalus, 

Eager for partisans, might not have sent 
The boy ambassador to Persia’s king, 

And tilled his pocket witli Athenian gold ? 

Old as I am,l; I am resolved to try 
My luck, and join gregt Micromegalus. 

Straight to his school of zany-politics § 

Will I repair, and leatn the art, though old, 

Of changing. 

Ah ! there stands, by the entrance of the scliool, 

The favourite pupil of Lord Micromeg — 

Hydrogala: 1*11 to him. 

He advances to the entrance of the school and addresses II v diiog a la . 

Save you, sir, , 

Is the great Micromegalus within? 

PUPFL. 

What thing art thou, tliat, obsolete wkh age, 

Darest to ask for Micromegalus! 

Away, old man! — Antiquity is sin, 

By Micromegalus abhorred, accursed ! 

Graybeard, away! 

HUCKSTEUIDES. 

So, save your presence, sir, 

I honour him that he despises me. 


• Nubes, 1.108. Pheid., Ouv av/ist rov &c. 

+ 1. 102. Vheid; Atliof troyMOi y revs aXocZ^yets, Sopboswipos is rather 

less rough in his condemnation. 

t Ibid, 129 et seq. ^ 

f "School of zany-politics’*— aip^ovn^Tti^iav — the reverse of the word used, on 
similar occasions, in the Nubes 1.142^. Aristophanes here shews a 

nice disUnclion between the two schools. The philosophy of Socrates—although, in 
ijis opinion, mere sophistry — certainly did imply developement of mind and tlie 
exercise of thought; on the contrary, the princiides of the novel politics, merely 
enforcing perpetual changes and alterations, without regard to expediency, forbade 
the use of tlie same term: for it would have recognised an intellectual process. 

VOL. XIV. NO. LXXXl. 
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OIil ago is a most pestileat invention — 

Old iron pays, I well know, but so-so — 

Old junk wdl not fetch half the price of new — 

Old clothes, old nads, and such antiquities, 

Have been my study well nigh threescore years, 

And, to speak openly, I like them not, 

Pi'PiL (tidvancing with a taken his hand^ and says)— ' 

Your mind, 1 see, is younger than your hams. 

Tl»e latter^ friend, are shrivelled past all hope ; 

The first gives promise of improvement. Well, 

Thy errand, friend, with Micromegalus ? 

HtJCKSTF.nirES. 

Tis brief. I own a philosophic son, 

Whose thii-st consumes my means. Debt upon debt 
Doth lie contract — I have not whence to pay. 

Good is my chance of pension and renown 
lly siding with great Micromegalus, 

Dispenser (to his friends) of loaf and fish — 

• The thriving’st trade in Athens is your craft. 

So, craving access to your mysteries, 

1 knock at your school-door, resolved to learn 
Your system. Pray, how call you it? 

PtTPIL. 

My friend, 

The system of great Micromegalus, 

In politics, is called the—“CiaruLAR.”* 

IH'CKsTrRIDPS. 

llecause, perchance, he issues circulars, 

To urge his friends to muster thick and strong, 

U’heneVr he needs iheir votes, and when lie fears 
The sturdy champions of the old regime ? 

PUPIL. 

Not so; yet, «/so so. The “Circular” 

F’oints to the favourite mode of argument, 

And to the wisest means of gaining ends. 

IIUCKSTLRIDES. 

As how? 

PT’PJL. 

Nay, pry’thee friend, not quite so fast; 

You want to pass to truths by the short cut — 

Hy the diameter: that \ not our system. 

IIUCKSTERIDES. 

By Demeter ! not I. Ilow must I pass’ 

PUPIL. 

Through curves, and cycles, and continuous arcs; 

Uoumi circum-coTiglobato-gibbo-sphenc- 
hyper-perpetuo-vertingin-e- 
tern-orange-perihele-orbico- 
rotund-infuuclibu-rotati - 

IIUCKSTERIDLS. 

Stop I 

Stay ! let me lake my breath. I’m giddy — ugh ! 

VVhere am H All things seem to turn about! 

* Dig Circular. Aristophanes hero introduces, politicallifr the idea of the 
“ ethereal whirl,” which he puls into the mouth of Socrates.— Nubes, 1, 379, 

Socrates, Aih^tog 
Strepsiudes, Aivog ! 

Ttwill be seen, that in the Vossams ho enlarges upon the potency of the political 
application of this '* divine whirl ” in the circular system,” 
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PUPIL. 

To turn about, do they 1 So far, so well. 

Be oot alarmed ; you'll soon learn this, and more 
Of the new policy of our new chief. 

And understand it — just as well as I. 

IfUCKSTF.RIDrS. 

Tis a most noble system ! very noble 1 
And very “ circular,” lYaith ! I loi^ it mudi- 
Did Micromegalus invent it all 
Himself? 

PUPIL. 

Himsein Why, who else should, unless 
Some God hath whispercd in his noble car? 

IIUCKSTEKIDES. 

Let me begin to learn. Come, let me in : 

Open the school-dooi*, or I'll break the lock ! 

PUPIL. 

Be patient! At this moment he3 employed 
In meditation, or experiment. 

lU^CKSTEUIDHS. 

I loved experiments myself when young.* 

PUPH.. 

Thou shalt have plenty of them. In his scliool. 

We learn experimental policy. 

Experimental circularities, 

And legislate experimentally, 

nucKSTpninrs. 

Let's in ! let s in! 1 can't contain myself! 

I'm full of eagerness as any sausage! f 
\\ hat, no! not yet? Oh, if I must then wait, 

Grant to my anxious, greedy, listening car, 

Some of his latest, best experiments — 

I burst to see them. Come 1 

PUPIL. 

Well, as I said, 

His system is all circular. He tries 
All matters appertaining to this cuive. 

Bui, yesterday he did outshine himself. 

Catching a plump and silly scaraba;us, 

Hooked lie a pin's-end in a semicircle. 

And thrusting it clean in the insect's tail, 

He worked it round through the intestine:, till, 

With an ingenious twist, he tore tlie point 
Out at tlie stomach. Then to the pin's-head 

* nucksterkles, aw’are that his old age, hy implying sedateness, settled habits, 
and uversiou to change, might produce an unfavourable impression on the pupil of 
Micromegalus, eagerly refers to his youthful propensities blamed by himself, 

as “ ihi'ijtless tastes*'), iu order to ingratiate himself. 

t Strepsiades, to — — - 

Pupih AfiJ&i- 

orroffovs eeXXotro rov$ aor^s ^C. 

^ 1. 14.). 

. over-reaching sophistry of Socrates is not inaptly, although slyly, thrust at, 

in this expei'iment of measuring tho length of the flea’s leap, by making boots of wax 
for the insect. The succeeding experiment to discover the origin of the musquilo’s 
ouza, and where it earned its trumpet, wotdd have served for the Possums as well as 
the Attftes; for, according to the explanation of the principles of the "circular” 
legislation made by the Chorus, they would appear to be tor et pra tcrea mini, 

Ihe stuffed " sausage” is a favourite, and rather hackneyed simile, of the poet. 
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Tying some tliread, lie let the beetle fly 
Far as the thread would let liim — say an ell. 

The senseless insect thought he could escape 
From our great Micromegalus — poor fool I 
So, flying at the utmost stretch of thread, 

That varied not, he formed a perfect circle 
Around the head of Micromegalus: 

The thread the radius. Only think of that! 

HUCR9TERIDES. 

A lovely thought, indeed! Would I had been 
In presence! But you used the words “ poor fool!” 

Did they apply to Lord-or cockchafer ? 

PUPIL, 

Thou art too witty, friend! Hear, but speak not. 

Next, varied he the same experiment. 

Upon the floor he placed a wheezing duck, 

Choking with thirst, and previously half-starved 
For the occasion. Took he then a crust 
*Of stale and hard dry bread, and wetted it 
Just on the outside; then he tied a string 
Tight round the middle; then he threw the crust, 

Tough as a stick, before the greedy bird, 

Who, like a ninny, quickly gobbled up 

The bait; which went down lengthwise: but, when down, 

Of couree it settled crosswise. Micromegalus 

Hereon twitched at the string, that hung out far 

From the beasts throat; who, when thus twitched at, 

Did try to run away: but, being held 

By the good string hooked in its foolish gizzard, 

It could hut scamper round, and round, and round. 

Th’ experiment succeeded admirably! 

HUCKSTCniDES. 

A very learned and most pleasant thought! 

PUPIL. 

And so we felt it. 

UUCKSTERIDES. 

And the duck felt, too, 

I dare be sworn. Hast any else to tell ? 

PUPIL. 

Aught else ! I think so. Thou shalt see him take 
An obolus betwixt his thumb and finger, 

And, by a jerk judiciously applied, 

Cause it to spin, whirr, whirr, upon the table. 

UUCKSTERIDES. 

Oh, most acute and learned legislator! 

PUPIL. 

Acute and learned, said you I You shall see 
More wondrous things than these. 

HeMI take a bean, 

And place it on the surface of a table. 

Then set three thimbles by. You'll see him pul, 

As openly as day, one thimble down, 

Covering the Wan from sight — you see it done; 

He’ll glide the sev'ral thimbles round and round, 

Curving and pirouetting, as it were. 

One round the other— mark ! you see it done — 

All of it! Then he pauses, and inquires, 

Beneath which thimble lie.s the hidden bean 
You've seen the whole, and watched the tliimble round 
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That held the bean; you lift it — the bean's gone! 

Yes, gone! nor shall you ever find it right.* 

HUCKSTERiDES {in raptuve). 

By Jove! is Microraegalus a man ! 

A mere sheer man! How can he do the thing ? 

PUPIL. 

Oh, easily! by the ’fore-mentioned system — 

The circu m-conglobato-gibbo-spheric- 
hyper-perpetuo-vertingin-e- 
tern-orange-periheli-orbico- 
rotundi-iiifundibu-rotati-curri- 
culari-thiinblo-riggy-mutative- 

HUCKbTCUlDES. 

Detain me here no longer ! I’ll burst in ! 

Open the door! Holloa! holloa 1 Isay, 

You inside there I open, and let me in ! 

I’ll wait no longer here — I’ll in or die! 

[lIi'CKSTERiDES cndcavours to break into the School, fits assaults 
upon the door bring forward the Porter, who opens a slide in 
one of the panels and cautiomly eyes the assailant. 

POUTER. 

So! what’s this noise ? 

HUCKSTERIDES. 

Why, let me in, I say! 

PORTER. 

Away, old graybeard ! Micromegalus 
Is meditating. And, if he were free, 

Dost tliink he’d look on such old chronicle 
Of Ollier times as thou art ? 

HUCKSTERIDES. 

I’m renewed 

In spirit since I saw Ilydrogala. 

My aged brain seeks novelties ; I thirst 
Tor knowledge how to put away the whims 
That hitlierlo mankind have deemed good truths. 

Ilydrogala will vouch for me. My tastes, 

Under his tutoring, have quickly grown 
Most circular, and tortuous, and uncertain, 

Vagarious, and sufiicicntly unstable 
To find, 1 trust, some favour in the eyes 
Of your great master- 

PUPIL. 

Ay, I’ll give my word : 

You may unlock, and let the old novice in. 

[ They enter, pass through a lobby, reach the door of the Sanctum, 
and discover a multitude of revolving wheels, whirligigs, round- 
abouts, up-and-down swings, and tables bearing thimbles. 

HUCKSTERIDES. 

I’faith, your school must be a merry one, * 

Witli such a playground to it! 

PUP 11.. 

A playground! 

---—--- -5 _- 

* It would not be fair to a noble lord, who not long since applied his celebrated 
taunt of thimblerigging, to deprive him of the merit of entire originality.^ At the 
time, his lordship could not liave possibly been aware of the employment ot a singu¬ 
larly similar sarcasm by the Attic comedian, whose play of tho Possums was not then 
oven known to be in existence. 

1 lie ** bean of Aristophanes ovideutlv alludes to the practice of voting at Athens 
hy“ beans.’’ * 
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IirCKSTEniDES. 

Ay, and so well stocked too! Would 1 were young> 

What rides I’d have upon those hobbyhoi'ses ! 

Ah, ha I by all that’s droll, pray answer me : 

Who is that little fellow,* perciied upon 
An old gray hobbyhorse, and lashing it 
As tlioiigh it would go faster for the lash ? 

He rides his wooden beast most knightly I 

VUIML. 

Who! 

It is HIMSELF ! 

HrCKSTERlDES. 

Himself / and >y!io may that be f 

PUPIL. 

Our lord and master, Microinegalus! 

HUCKVIFKIDF.S. 

Wliat 1 playing, like a baby three years old. 

Upon a bobby, in a roundabout ? 

PUPIL. 

Call you that play? old fool! ’tis Mfoitation ! 

Tins is no playground —\is the scliool itself! 

IIUrKSTEIlII)E&. 

This meditation! Pray, then, what is play ? 

PUPIL. 

Ask him yourself;t Pve sometliing else to do 

Than waste more time with you. [ORi/s the school. 

nUCKSTEUlDES (kf MICaOMIX VLLs). 

Holloa 1 my lord ! 

He does not hear me ; too profoundly wrapt 
In meditation, or in horsemanship. 

Well, then, I’ll bawl out, Micromegalus, 

Whoop ! Micromegalus, I say ! 

MICUOMLGALUS. 

W’hat wantest thou of me, thou slirivel-shanks! f 
Thou preterite ! antediluvian ! 

Thou age past hope! thou Paulopostfuturum ! 

HU( KSTl RIDES. 

For Heaven’s sake ! tell me what thou’it doing there 

MICaOMIX.ALUS. 

Practising curves, studying tlie circular. 

We are not (Jods, but men : our mind dejiends 
For education on tlie body. Thus, 

W'hilst running round and round on this maeluiio 
Tliat may not rest, but ever leaves some [loint 
fiehind, and makes perpetual onward curves — 

Onward, yet ever turning — to the brain 
A wholesome iwiiili>'g§ is communicated ; 

My thoughts forsake the past, and learn to waltz 
W ilh notions yet unheard of. Then, new schemes 
For public good arise. For public good 

* Sti epsiades» ourog ou<rt rm a^ifACA^^ug ctvn^ •, 

Pupil, ^ ATT02. 

Strepsiades/ Ttg Aurog i—Nubes, 1. 219. 
t Ibid, 1. 221 et seq, 

t Socrates 222), pluming himself on his wisdom and his character of a 

sage, addresses Strepsiudes contemptuously, T/ fAs xaXtig, f ’ (pyifcE^i ; " Whut uie you 
calling me for, you thing of a day?” 

Micromegalus, on the contrary, taunts Ilucksterides on account of his mature 
age, and conse<)uetit probable experience and wisdom. 

‘ j The divine whirl iivog) again. 
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Is not like sluggish ponds, that stand all still, 

And rot for want of motion : public good 
Changes its aspect daily. So the laws 
That guard it must change daily too. The sun 
Stands still, and therefore is it fouled with spots ; 

The lordly planets dash through boundless space 
In one eternal whirl, and so would I. 

Dost take me ? 

HUCKSTERIDES. 

Take ? say, rather, overtake ; 

For, quickly as thou spinn’st, ^twere easier much 
To outrUike thee than to w/iderstand. 

Pry’thee allow your master-mind, that horse. 

To stop, and get off from ydVir wooden steed, 

And speak more plainly to me ; for 1 seek 
Acquaintance with your learned legislation. 

MICROMECALV'S. 

First tell me what thou deemest is Heaven's first law. 

lIUCKSTEUIDEb. 

“ Order is Heaven’s first law.*' 

MICKOMEGALCS. 

1 thought as much. 

Old friend, believe me, thou hast to begin 

Thine alphabet again. Look at the rain 

That feeds the eaitli, who knows when it will come? 

Tlte winds of iieaven that fan the venturous sail, 

How varies it each day ? The human form, 

What two men arc alike ? The rolling orbs 
That smile on us whilst sleeping, is the bear 
At the same point where hwas but yestcre’en ? 

Does merry summer laugh througliout the year ? 

nUCKSTEIlIDES. 

Tis true ; all things do change. 

MICIIOMFGAI.US. 

'Tis Nature's law, 

Kevolving changes and perpetual turns. 

Once on this emblem of the universe 

That rolleth round and round, thy gross perception 

Will twirl into a fitting aptitude 

To comprehend the first points in niy s}stem. 

iiucKSTEiiinrs. 

Gods I let me mount! I'm no cavalier. 

My riding s but so-so ; and yet, methinks, 

I could maintain my seat upon that jade 
Of wood belimd you, holding by the stump 
That represents a tail. Or, I'll embark 
In one of those old boats there, interspersed 
Amongst the horses of }our roundabout. 

It won't capsize me, will it? 

MICROMEGAirS. 

Off, profane! 

Attempt it not! As yet, look on and learn. 

Those will I call who know me, love me well: 

Them shalt thou see assist me. 

IircKSTERIPES. • 

Who are tlicy ) 

MICROMFCALl’S. 

faithful ones! be silent whilst I speak. 

Oh, mighty, great, and potent one I that leadest many by a word 

See change of metre in A^u6es; also. Lord llyron’s remaiks on modern Greek 
metre. 
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And ye that woi^hip me and him, and think we are two demigods, 

Come here, appear I if any fail, we mourn a lost joint from the tail. 

[Omfoaclf.s rnshctforwardy followed hi/ the Chorus Possums. 

He leaps behind Micromeg alus,^/VwJ/^ clasping his waist. The 
Possums spring upon the various horses, and into the boats of 
. the roundabout, interlacing and binding each other wUh their 
tails; the fuachtne revolves with redoubled velocity, 

IIUCKSTERIDES. 

, IVeserve me! what a sight! — a fearful sight! 

AVould tliat I were but safe at home again ! 

What creatures! Forty riding there like one! 

\yiiat length of tail they have, too 

MICROMEGALUS. 

My friends, you’re welcome here. Speak out your nature-calling history, 
And tell tiiis stranger how and why ye serve Omegacles and me. 

Chorus of Posswns.j- 
Ullaboo, uilaboo, 

^ Lillibu, lilhbu, lillibulero, 

Lero, lero, lillibulero, 

Ullaboo, ullaboo, ullaboo 1 

MICROMEGALUS. 

Tiianks, gentlemen ! Old neophyte below, 

How likesl thou thy friends ? My friendly Chorus, 

Develope now your thoughts on policy — 

Unfold your legislative principles. 

Chorus. 

Ullaboo, ullaboo, 

Lillibu, lillibu, lillibulero, 
lero, lero, lillibulero, 

Ullaboo, ullaboo, ullaboo! 

MICROMEGALUS. 

Thanks, gentlemen, again ! Such principles 
Are nobly founded, and are very sound. 

HUCKSTraiDES. 

Truly the sound may well be called confounded ! 

MICROMT'CALUS. 

Expatiate now upon our leanied system ; 

Argue in favour of the “ circular.” 

Churns. 

Ullaboo, ullaboo, 

J.illibu, lillibu, lillibulero, 

Lero, lero, lillibulero, 

Ullaboo, ullaboo, ullaboo 1 

IIUCKSTERIDES. 

r.m tired of that eternal ullaboo! 

Chorus. 

J.ero, lero, lillibulero! 

, nrCKSTERIDI^. 

Confound their lero, and themselves as well! 

Chorus. 

Ullaboo, ullaboo! 

•. Faith, and ’tis wo, 

That cum to Athens nater than importhcd ! 

* l^uhes, 1. 344, Aurat '^^rv(ri. 

j- Eano!, 1. Chorus of Kiog') 
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We cum out from as swete a little land 
(Boeotia) as ever breathed! 

The foaming say 
Consithers her 
(Else bad luck to him!) 

IIis brightest gim. Her fields are green as figs. 

No harmful baste, nor thing a bit more noxious 
Than our own selves, 

Can live in her at all, at all. A darlint place! 

A proper jewel of a land! that gives 
Abundance of good things — faith, every thing 
That mortal man can have. And so we cum 
To Athens, to get something more. 

Ullaboo, ullakoo, ullaboo! 

nUCKSTERIDF.S. 

A sensible resolve! But, my good friends, 

Have pity on my stomach and my ears. 

Your ullaboo is a most touching song. 

But, if you love me, spare a repetition! 

Chorus. 

Arrah, my darlint! jist the very raisin 
We’ll favour you with more! 

Ullaboo, ullaboo, 

Lero, lero, lillibulero, 

Ullaboo, ullaboo, ullaboo! 

HUCKSTERTDES. 

I VOW I’ll sacrifice a hecatomb 
To Phoebus, if he will but send a shaft 
Forth from his silver bow, and still your bowl 
Of ullaboo! 

Chorus. 

Lero, lero, ullaboo! 

HUCKSTERTDES. 

Sing on, my friends! and sing all to yourselves. 

I shall retreat again into the lobby 
Until you cease, or till our noble master 
Comes to instruct me there, by word of moutli, 

In the right, norix, godeike piuncii'les, 

Or IHS SUBIJMI LY NEW AND (IRCUEAU 

System or legislative change. Farewell! fE.nV. 
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THE JEW OF YOUK. 


The rain was dripping drearily from 
the wooden pculbouses, and a sharp 
February wind came cold and keen 
through the narrow and crooked alleys 
of llie ancient city of York, not un¬ 
mixed with a hard and biting sleet, 
caught up and whirled in a thousand 
eddies by the wanton and capricious 
blast. The night was nigh gone two 
hours past the curfew; the good wiveS' 
were mostly a-bed; and few ventured 
abroad but of the thriftless and the 
baser sort, prowling in darkness and 
concealment for their prey. A light 
glimmered Iiere and there from some 
lone casement, or from some saintly 
shrine ; the sleet, slanting past, fell 
like a silver shower in the yellow 
gleam. 

In spite of this inclement, ungenial 
atmosphere, there stood, by a little 
postern, in a retired street, a figure 
muffled in a heavy cloak, and scarLcly 
betraying either life or motion. lie 
might easily have befii mistaken for 
one of those carved quaint images, the 
tutelary saints, wliicli the pious in 
those ages often erected as the guardian 
deities of their households, had not, 
though rarely, a change of postuie, and 
an involuntary shiver, announced the 
kindred infirmities of humanity. 

Suddenly a light shot out from the 
casement above him; it was cautiously 
opened; a female looked down — a 
hand was stretched forth, and a billet 
fell at his feet. She withdrew, and so 
did the watcher. It was but to seek 
the nearest shrine, where a light was 
yet burning before a wooden Madon¬ 
na; but it was not to worship that he 
sought her favour. We fear the holy 
mother had little share cither of Ins 
thoughts or his devotion. Ily the 
flickering light which yet shone faintly 
from the niche,he anxiously deciphered 
a scrawl that threw both gloom and 
sorrow on his brow. 

And is there no hope?” He 
crushed the offending billet in his 
grasp. “ Then welcome death, since 
life nath lost all that made it worth 
endurance.” lie lifted his eyes to the 
meek and patient sufferer before whose 
image he stood, and felt abashed. He 
thought she looked down reproachfully 
upon him, and he shrunk from tiiat 
imaginary rebuke. 


A low sharp whistle brought a little, 
square, humpbacked figure from some 
nook where he hud sheltered while his 
master kept watch. He stood with a 
malicious leer, twitching up one corner 
of his ugly eyelids, and, at the same 
time, cramming what appeared to be 
the last visible remains of a huge pasty 
into his enormous moulii. 

“ Pampering thy greedy appetites 
yet, varlet ? Helake thee to tiiy lodg¬ 
ing speedily: we must away from the 
city,and that ere sunrise.” 

“ Nay, Sir knight, our departure will 
not fall out so on the sudden, I trow.’' 

How i garbage ! Daivst thou 
gainsay my commands ?” 

“ The broken commandment will not 
be mine to mend, seeing that none pass 
the city gates before sunrise without an 
order from the sheriff; and he'll not 
be.stir himself for tiie escape of any 
cast-off suitor in Christendom.” 

“ Cast off! Now will I bray thine 
hide to a jelly. Ugly imp, ill bore 
more holes in ihy devil’s skin than 
rents in a beggar’s cloak. How knowest 
thou of my privy despatches t The 
dame I seek may yet prove gracious to 
my suit, for aught that has yet glim¬ 
mered in thy silly skull.” 

“ Then would not my lord and 
sweet-tempered master be in such haste 
to depart.” 

This clumsy burlesque on humanity 
so chuckled and diverted himself in Ins 
malice, that he little regarded tlie pro¬ 
spect of a sound beating; for never 
did caitifl’ run more risk of gaining his 
deserts from an enraged master. He 
skipped aside with surprising agility, 
—his grotesque movements exciting to 
laughter even the dolorous knight 
whose ire he had so maliciously in¬ 
cited. In a little while, however, the 
disappointed lover seemed to subside 
into a more temperate mood : he grew 
calm and placable,—his natural kind¬ 
ness, which the rogue well knew, soon 
getting the upper-hand of his resent¬ 
ment. 

“ 1 would we iiad here thy love- 
philtres, Hugo?’' said he ; “ they were 
in thy keeping. I have a month's 
mind to send thee to the priory for 
them; it is hardly u day's journey to 
go and return.” 

“ JMiirry, mine errand would be like 
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father Ambrose’s long story, without 
an end. They have been put to a 
scurvy use.” 

“ IIow ! hast been at thy pranks 
again?*' 

“ Nay, master; the prior’s leman 
laid hold on ’em i’ the buttery, as I was 
a telling of their virtues. She vowed 
I should not administer any o* these 
devil’s potions, »f she could hinder it. 
Soon after I learnt that she had given 
^em to the swineyard, for his herd; 
and that the pigs routed and roared as 
they’d been possess'd.” 

“ Thou hast coined this lie, now, for 
thy special use. I know thy tricks; 
but it w^ere needless to attempt it now. 
I can hardly get speech from her, mucli 
less help her to a love-dnnk, or a 
drugged posset; and my flame needs 
not blowing by such amorous bellows.” 

“ The keeper of the Red Tower hath 
a daughter,” said Hugo, tenderly. 

“As ugly as thyself!" 

“ May be ; and yet she hath suitors. 
We have our lodging there to-night 
again, 1 reckon ?” 

“ I reckon so. We may not tarry 
at a common hostelry. 1 had as lief 
not be found by any stray acquaint¬ 
ance i’ the city just now.” 

“ 1 trow not, sir knight. This same 
kee|)er’s engines, slings, and artillery 
are not half so dangerous as that dark 
and deadly eye of his daughter. She 
hath vanquished even me!” 

“ Thee ! why, thou scarecrow — 
thou abortion—tiiou miserable botcli, 
patched up by some jouvnejmari of 
nature,— hast thou dared to love?” 
And hereupon the knight vented his 
mirth in so loud a strain, that the 
echoes started from many an unseen 
nook where they had Iain quiet for ages. 

“ Nay, nay,” rejoined Hugo tartly, 

I’m neither unwholesome nor, saving 
your presence,so mightily ill-favoured. 
Yon old crony of mine — I would fain 
abide with him for a season—that is, I 
would fain tarry until—” 

“ Until what?’' 

“ Until my suit be advanced with 
his daughter, the gentle Madeline.” 

“ Tis passing strange; and yet 
likeness begets its own sympathy V\e 
heard. Well, I do repent me of mine 
haste. Peradventure, 1 had best en¬ 
sconce me privily in this place. It 
may be that I may yet find favour in 
her eyes ; and, at lengtii, both our 
mistresses smile graciously upon our 
suit, Hugo,” 


Tlie Holy Virgin be propitious,” 
said the dwarf, with great earnestness. 

Away they departed through the wet 
and drizzling nigiit, until, passing by 
the outer defences of the castle, be¬ 
neath Clifford’s Tower, then reckoned 
impregnable, they came nigh to the 
city wall, above which, standing dark 
and alone, arose an ill-contrived, un¬ 
sightly building, called the “ lied 
Tower,” erected probably by the Ho¬ 
mans, and intended originally to pro¬ 
tect the port, or bay, now presenting to 
•the eye nothing but a swampy inaish, 
called Foss Island. 

In this hideous looking den sat Bal¬ 
thazar de Langbargh, its keeper, along 
with his daughter, “ the gentle Made¬ 
line.” At u private signal, lieavy bolts 
were withdrasvn; the huge door swung 
slowly on its hinges, and with some 
difficulty they climbed the wundnig 
wooden stairs to the second floor. A 
smoky lamp, fed with a noisome fat, 
made the chamber redolent with unc¬ 
tuous exhalations, and, at the same 
lime, rendered it no easy matter to as¬ 
certain the precise nature of its equip¬ 
ment. Grim and mysterious engines 
of offence—ropes, wheels, and other 
ajjpurtenances— projected indistinctly 
through the murky vapours; battle- 
axes, bows, slings, and other minor im¬ 
plements of warfare, were heaped in¬ 
discriminately round the walls. Had 
Balthazar been keeper of the royal per¬ 
son, or, had the safety of the realm 
been committed to his charge, he could 
not have liad higher notions of his own 
importance, or been more vigilant of 
his trust. 

A voice from an invisible speaker 
accompanied their entry. 

“ A murrain light on ye. Here have 
T, Balthazar, keeper of the king's 
tower, called the Red Tower, in this 
royal city, by gracious appointment 
from the late king, whdn his parlia¬ 
ment was here holden,—here have I 
been tarrying from bed a full hour, 
nay, more, at the lisk of my old rheum, 
and even ofliJe,at this perilous season. 
If miscliief befall me, who, think ye, 
can fulfil my cliarge to the satisfaction 
of our lord the king and the arch¬ 
bishop ?” ^ 

“ Master Captain Balthazar, mine 
host,” said Hugo, with one of his most 
insinuating grimaces, at the same time 
approaching the corner whence issued 
this discourteous speech ; “ I say, 
Master Balthazar, ha’ mercy, good 
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man; weVe been about some business 
of weighty import/' 

A rogue's, belike. All but knaves 
or fools are within doors, or those that 
lack a groat for a night's lodging. I 
should but discharge the duties of mine 
office were 1 to thrust ye both into the 
dungeon below, and in the morning 
hale ye before your betters.” 

Soon a fiery nose was visible through 
the vapour, glowing over a cup of 
spiced ale, just replenished. Tlie 
hearth where he sat was well supplied 
with billets; above it was a funnel for 
the conveyance of smoke,—an incon¬ 
siderable part, however, found its way 
through the vent. 

At the opposite side, on a little 
stool, sat the daughter of this bellige¬ 
rent keeper of the king’s dignity in this 
obscure corner of his dominions; and, 
truly, had she been twin sister to the 
dwarf squire, in many respects she 
could not have mtwe correctly repre¬ 
sented him. Either fi^om accident, or 
a natural deformity, her shoulders bore 
a hump of no ordinary magnitude. 
Yet her features, though wide and dis¬ 
torted, were not unpleasant. Her eyes 
were black, and of extraordinary bril¬ 
liance. A hood now thrown back dis¬ 
played her dark thick bushy locks in 
natural and gigantic curls, pushed 
aside, as her hands were clasped across 
her forehead. She sat without any 
apparent notice of their approach, save 
by the following observations, 

A fool’s errand, father. Pity the 
silly ones should so lack discretion at 
their need. Think ye to rob a Jew of 
liis treasure?” 

“ Knowest thou of my thrall—the 
misery of my lot ?” said Sir Percy de 
Vavasour. 

Ay, sir knight, both thee and 
thine errand.” 

She looked towards him,— it was a 
glance so withering and scornful that 
he shrank involuntarily from her gaze. 
Taking courage, nevertheless, he again 
addressed her. 

“ And, prithee, what* shall be the 
conclusion to mine adventure, my 
gifted maiden ?” 

Maiden I ay, and maiden I’m 
like to be, as well as my^^elters. But 
Madeline has loved, and her kindness 
has been spurned as well as thine 
own-” 

She was endeavouring to suppress 
some violent emotion. 

J^'t her alone, I say,” nied the 


dealing father; ye'll bring on one of 
her sullen fits. She has been unkindly 
dealt with, poor innocent I” 

** I’m not innocent—I'm-Nay, 

nay, be still. Tis past now.” 

She rose up, eyeing the intruders 
with more calmness. 

“Thine errand was to Jubbergate; 
thou hast long loved that beautiful 
Jewess. In the disguise of her perse¬ 
cuted race thou didst woo her; and 1 
doubt not with many plausible arts 
didst win her favour. The rabbi, her 
father, has penetrated thy poor decep¬ 
tion ; at his command she is now be¬ 
trothed to another. She has spurned 
thee, and still thou art hankering and 
lioping to renew her love. But I tell 
thee, she will not forsake her faith. 1 
loved her as mine heart’s blood ; yet 
even me, too, hath she forbidden her 
presence, because I sought to dissuade 
from her betrothment.” 

She raised her voice almost to a 
scream as she spoke, and again seemed 
wrought up to a state of frenzy tliat, 
for the moment, was absolutely ter¬ 
rific. Balthazar applied the cup to his 
lips, and long and heavy was the. 
draught,—much longer than the stale 
of its contents would seem to warrant. 
There was silence for a space,— a sort 
of suspended intercourse each party 
was unwilling to resume. 

De Vavasour was the first to speak. 

“ Thou knowest this Hebrew’s daugh¬ 
ter ?” he inquired. 

“Know her! ay, from her swad¬ 
dling clothes; and, as mine own soul, 

I loved her.” 

“ I love her, even now, better than 
life.” 

“ Thee ! ah, ah ! Good,” cried 
Madeline, in a shriller voice than be¬ 
fore. “Thy love? The light of an 
April day—the mist—the cloud; liken 
it to any thing frail and fleeting enough, 
compared with mine! Your love is 
more akin to hate than ye wot of.” 

Siie looked fearfully askance round 
that dreary chamber; her eye seemed 
to follow some unseen form. She sat 
down, her face almost hidden in her 
lap. 

“ Come, come, ha’ done, wench,” 
cried Balthazar ; “ there’s e’er much 
o' thy motlier's temper about thee. 
Let that quarrel rest, prithee. Now, 
guests, to roost, to roost. But take a 
pull at ilie flagon ere ye depart.” 

After ashoi%pau8e,lhc old castellan 
continued. 
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Ay, ay,—into Jubbergate,—was 
that your errand? I thought none 
went there but to pawn, or to hire on 
usury. A wooing, but not wiving J 
Well, well. But take an old man’s 
advice for the nonce; better tarry 
aloof just now. There’s mischief a 
brewing towards that accursed race. 
They’ve gotten the best part o’ the 
lands and properties here from our 
spendthrift citizens. Many o’ the 
wealthier sort, too, are beholden to 
them for every clout, rfnd every rag 
upon their shoulders. And these same 
scurvy iiiddels are become so into¬ 
lerably puffed up, that they must needs 
appoint two o’ them, with a pompous 
retinue, to wait on our lord the king 
at his coronation. Tlie saints preserve 
us! to what a dainty pitch of pride 
and insolence are they wrought up. 
However, there’s news just come, and 
they’ve been forbidden the court, or 
even to attend the pageant at West¬ 
minster. Furthermore, the populace 
have risen upon them, and our Jew 
deputies have gotten a rebuff they’re 
not like to forget. One of’em is miss- 
jng, and tlie other has skulked back 
again hither in less compass than he 
went forth. The whole city is in a 
mighty ferment. Some would admi¬ 
nister the same dose here, and serve 
’em in such wise they’ve l»eard of in the 
neighbouring cities, where the people 
have destroyed them root and branch 
— fit punishment for their usuries and 
their insolence.” 

“ Is there immediate danger, think- 
est thou, to these persecuted He¬ 
brews 

“ Verily there is; an’ I’d have ye 
look to it. To-morrow our new arch¬ 
bishop hath a solemn entry, wjth great 
pomp 1 warrant ye; archbishop Roger, 
as thou knowest, being dead.” 

I do remember. Heoffry Planta- 
genet, late bishop of Lincoln, is the 
prelate newly appointed thereunto by 
the king.” 

“ Richard is about to sail for Pale$- 
tine, where he goes to deliver the holy 
sepulchre from the infidels ; and a 
grievous burden it has been for the 
nation, already impoverished beyond 
endurance with wars and priestcraft. 
Our new archbishop is the king’s natu¬ 
ral brother.” 

“ By Rosamond de Clifford.” 

“ ‘ Fair Rosamond,’ of a surety; 
and a marvellous pro^ man he hath 
been among (he once, or the 


world strangely belies him. 1 remem¬ 
ber as it were but yesterday our late 
king, his father,—‘ Good King Harry,’ 
as we called him. His parliament was 
holden here some thirty years agone,— 
the year of grace, eleven hundred and 
sixty, or thereabouts; and this same 
youth was the admiration of all about 
the court. Soon after, as I heard, he 
fell a moping, and took to the church, 
and is become as austere as once he 
was gay and light-hearted. It is ex¬ 
pected he will make short work witli 
the stews, and other indulgences. Be¬ 
ing somewhat of a zealot, it is hoped 
that he will not be loath to connive at 
those popular excesses, and by that 
means to rid us of the nuisance.” 

“ Short and bloody. A skilful 
leech hath a ready hand,” said Made¬ 
line, without lifting her head. “ But 
Esther shall not die I” She started 
up, and again looked round, as though 
following some phantom that disquieted 
her. The old man shook his head. 

She is mightily troubled at sea¬ 
sons with these fancies. Her mother 
had the same gift,—awsome enough at 
times. She has made my very skin 
creep as I’ve hearkened to her. She 
always said tliis daughter of ours was a 
changeling, and knew more o’ the good 
people than became her.” 

Balthazar laughed at this strange 
conceit,—for the cup had been of won¬ 
drous potency. Ilis ferret eyes twinkled 
and peeped with a maudlin expression 
of cunning—a drunken leer, with which 
the liquor had embellished his features. 
Matters had goneon much lesssmoothly, 
had his humours not been mellowed 
and amended by the drink he imbibed; 
for, in sooth, the old warrior was of an 
exceedingly pungent and quarrelsome 
temper, and spared neither friend nor 
foe when the corruption stirred within 
him. 

Shortly Madeline crept Into a recess; 
and Balthazar’s eyes, after a sharp, ir¬ 
regular twinkle—the last expiring blaze 
in their sockets—were closeil, and his 
head sunk sucfdenly on his shoulder. 

The two visitors retired to their little 
dormitory. De Vavasour merely threw 
off his outer covering, and Hugo dis¬ 
posed himselftn a straw mattress at Ids 
master’s feet. 

The morning was sharp and frosty ; 
and the wooden shutter guarding their 
loophole of a window, on being thrust 
asioe, let in a keen, but vigorous and 
bracing, atmosphere. The room, a 
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little square closet, was furnished with 
an oak chest, and a bed of the most 
homely construction. An old faded 
silk pall of changeable taffeta adorned 
the head, wliere a hard stuffed pillow 
received^ that of the occupant. A bra- 
sier had in some degree mitigated the 
damp and chill of the apartment,— 
though it was a luxury but rarely in¬ 
dulged by our more hardy'ancestors. 

On issuing forth into the city, they 
found nearly the wliole population 
astir. The bells rung cheerily, and the 
chief actors m llie processions were 
running to and fro mustering their 
companions. 

The city companies, guilds, and 
other fiaternities, both secular and ec-» 
clesiastic, went forth; and the whole 
streets, through the Foss Gate, Walm 
Gate, and even beyond the city walls, 
were thronged with multitudes, all 
agape with wonder and expectancy. 
An archbishop of the blood royal, 
tboiigb in a sinister degree, was not an 
ordinary occurrence. IJis route was 
directly across the Humber, by the 
King’s Ferry, from the opposite, or 
Lincoln shore; and, as he had passed 
the niglit with the monks of St. John, 
at Be\'erley, whose magnificent church 
had been just destroyed by fire, the 
noble prelate was expected ere noon. 

Old records tell of the pomp and 
garniture of that memorable day. Such 
an one was never remembered,—of the 
chanting, the services, carrying of relics, 
benedictions, masses, and all the out¬ 
ward ceremonies wherewith men are 
held in bondage by a corrupt priest¬ 
hood. These wore continued to a late 
hour, and the streets resounded with 
levelry and music until past midnight. 
The whole city was given up to idle¬ 
ness and dissipation. At even-song 
the abbot of St. Mary’s had preached 
before the archbishop, in the great 
church ofSt.*Peters,now the cathedral, 
where dispensations and indulgences 
had been liberally distributed. 

Indeed, the pagan Saturnalia could 
not have been eelcbiatetl with a more 
unbridled license when the Emperor 
Severus b:»ughf his court and camp to 
York,—when the capital of the world 
under the dominion of tUe Caisars was 
transferred to an obscure island of the 
far west, once the ultima Thule"' of ci¬ 
vilisation ; but where the barbarian was 
ultimately destined to subjugate and 
drive forth the polished legions of Italy. 

The church of St> Peter’s had just 
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been completed by Archbishop Roger, 
after its destruction by fire in the year 
1137. Leading from it, on the north 
side, was a small dark adjunct, called 
the Chapel of Si.-Sepulchre, a private 
oratory, built by the same prelate. On 
this same bight, a withered, wasted 
man, clad in a hairy garment, knelt 
here at the confessional. Ills lips 
quivered with agony, arid his whole 
frame seemed to suffer and to labour 
with some hideous disclosure. Even 
the eye of the priest who shrived him 
looked rigid with horror, as though it 
were some unheard-of crime that was 
poured into his ear. But that fearful 
confession never transpired : the follow¬ 
ing only remains on record. 

“ it hath not passed my lips until 
now ; but I vowed that, should it 
please Heaven to advance me to tliese 
honours, ere I slept 1 would make a 
clear conscience. Father abbot, to 
thine ear only is it committed ; and in 
sackcloth and ashes I await my pe¬ 
nance.” 

The proud soul of the archbishop 
lay prostrate ; he kissed the very 
stones on which he now knelt, and wet. 
them with his tears. 

“ Thy brother seeks the infidel who 
hath profaned the Holy Sepulchre,” 
said the abbot of St. Mary’s. But 
an infidel at home, within our cities, 
nay, at our very threshold, pollutes 
and disqinetseven the ground on which 
we tread.” 

“Whom meanest thou? Speak, 
and the impious heretic shall die !*' 

“ If Richard, to procure absolution, 
and a heavenly crown, go forth into the 
burning entrails of the east, is it not a 
light thing, most noble prelate, the 
penance I allot thee. The Jews in this 
our city do mightily trouble the people. 
Avenge — avenge the wrongs of the 
faithful, and let there be a speedy rid¬ 
dance.’’ 

The arclibisliop, however loath, was 
bound by his promise, and the liope of 
atonement for Ins sin,—the blood¬ 
thirsty abbot having thus, by reason of 
some private malice, made his own ap¬ 
petite for revenge the condition of its 
expiation. 

In a low, ill-lighted inner chamber 
to the left, as you enter Jubbergate, 
being the Jews’ quarter of the city, sat 
a comely damsel, apparently in deep 
thought; her forehead supported by 
one hand, of an exquisite symmetry; a 
string of the most cosily pearls wreathed 
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carelessly about the wrist. Her head 
was bound by a richly emblazoned 
shawl, glowing in a thousand lustrous 
dyes from some eastern loom ; a loose 
tliick robe of shot silk was 6ung over 
a short, taper jacket, buttoned in front; 
and a cotton petticoat of the finest 
fabric. Her figure was rather below 
the middle size, but of such nice pro¬ 
portions, that the harmony of tWir 
form would have been injured by the 
slightest change,— the eye reposing on 
its matchless perfection, even as the 
ear on some ravishing and delicious 
melody ; her eyes were bright gray, 
tempered to a winning softness by 
their long dark lashes, like the cloud 
assuaging the light of heaven to a 
grateful and endurable splendour; her 
mouth was small,and delicately curved, 
opening upon a smaller curve—the 
most brilliant and beautifully shapen 
teeth in Christendom ; her counte¬ 
nance was so composed, that an inde¬ 
scribable and transporting sweetness 
filled the eye of the beholder—a fiis- 
cination that mere beauty never could 
impart; — each individual feature, 
though in itself hardly perfect, yet the 
whole was so harmoniously blended, 
that the soul which animated them 
seemed visibly to impress its own 
beauty on the mind of the spectator— 
as it were some lamp in its transparent 
vase illuminating tlie outward casket, 
and giving to its earthly, its material, 
tabernacle a gleam of spirituality and 
glory. 

Woman! man's solace, and man’s 
care,—without thee, how dull, how 
dreary, were life’s brightest dreams and 
most cjierished sympathies. Inter¬ 
twined, involved, identified with our 
every hope, our utmost capacities of 
desire, art thou not the symbol, tlie 
excitement, of that irrepressible longing 
after perfection—that happiness which 
in our present state we are never des¬ 
tined to enjoy. 

But we have not space for psycholo¬ 
gical inquiries, else this were a theme 
above all others fitted to excite and re¬ 
ward investigation. 

Still, as a statue, or, as it might be, 
tlie creation of some cunning limner, 
the light swept brigluly over half the 
face,*leaving the rest almost a mass of 
impenetrable shadow. A deep sigh 
accompanied the withdrawal of her 
hand ; she looked up,—it was a glance 
either of devotion or complaint. 

“ Tis o’er! Hence, tempter. My 


kindred, my faith, forbids. The word 
is now spoken that separates us for 
ever. But, oh! 'tis a cruel sacrifice 1 
And yet- 

As she arose, the light flashed full 
upon her features; a trembling passed 
over, like the rustle of i^orae joyous 
breeze, fluttering the gentle current of 
her affections. 

There once was hope,'’ she con¬ 
tinued ; ay, such hope as woman’s 
dreams are made of." She smiled, but 
it was in bitterness of spirit. 

, “ But am 1 babbling of love and de¬ 
lights? my people stricken, smitten 
unto death—hunted as the wild roe on 
the mountains. Alas 1 few and evil 
are my years, nor shall I ever say the 
days of my betrothment are ended. 
My father, just returned ' from the 
king’s court, hath he not escaped barely 
with life ? He speaks of a cruel mas¬ 
sacre—the death of his companion, and 
horrors that no tongue can utter. If 
vengeance come, oh, my father, spare 
him!" 

While she spake there entered an 
old man, gray rather with care than 
many years. His beard was grizzled 
and scanty; but his whole cast of fea¬ 
tures betrayed theirIIft)reworigin. His 
eyes, thougli black and clear, by rea¬ 
son of infirmity had not that oriental 
sparkle so characteristic of his race, 
lie wore a high cap, or bonnet, trim¬ 
med with a broad fur, the rims turned 
up all round ; a dark loose robe, open 
in front, made of coarse woollen, com¬ 
pleted outwardly tins simple and pri¬ 
mitive costume. The broad scarlet 
stripe usually worn behind was re¬ 
moved,—this badge of Jewish disgrace 
not being necessarily shewn within 
doors. 

“ Esther, thy mother said, *Give me 
children, or T die;’ and thou wast the 
first fruit of that prayer—the offspring 
of complaint. She sleeps with her 
fathers; but thou art spared, as I fondly 
.thought once, to be an old man's suc¬ 
cour— bis staff during the last weary 
steps of his pilgrimage. But, alas! I 
do fear me now a partaker only of his 
wretchedness. 1 havd* told thee of our 
jeopardy. The whole of this idola¬ 
trous nation ^ stirred against us; and 
in this city I have a fearful misgiving 
that some cruel catastrophe is at hand. 
* Does the God of Israel sleep V " 

He looked upwards: it was not the 
language of faith, but of complaint; 
and the cry came back unanswered. 
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i ^ I bad a silly dream, last night, my 
daughter. Thou hast not forgotten 
what I have spoken aforetime of that 
tare and priceless jewel—that royal 
geDi**^a carbuncle of surpassing worth 
which thy grandfather, who was in¬ 
vited hither oy him that men call the 
Conqueror, first brought to these shores. 
It was an ancient inheritance of our 
tribe, and said to have been worn even 
by king Solomon himself; at thy birth 
tills sacred treasure disappeared. 1 do 
remember me well, having been for a 
season on foreign travel, thy mother,' 
my beloved llachel, giving thee to iny 
arms, a weeping babe, and how my 
heart yearnea towards thee, and how 
she wept for grief as she told the loss 
of our substance. ^ The angel ap¬ 
peared to me in a dreamthese were 
her words: ‘ He held the jewel in his 
hand. * I take this,’ said he, ‘ as a 
pledge—a thank-offering for the child. 
Sorrow not though it be gone fron^ye; 
if it return, iu like manner shall your 
child depart ;o mm that gave it.’ I 
was reconciled to its loss, and I h^ve 
worn thee, a richer jewel, in my hearfr!” 
thy dream T’ 

“ The angel appeared, and he laid the 
jewel at my feet; and methought I 
heard him say, ^ Restore unto me the 
child.’” 

“ Is it this albne that troubles thee, 
my father ?” 

Nay—I bad taken little heed to 
the vision ; but my spirit is bowed 
down; yea, the grashopper is a bur¬ 
den ; I tremble at a shadow. Fearful 
tokens are abrpad. Surely hath Jeho¬ 
vah forsaken his people!” 

The rabbi Jocenus was moved to an 
unusual softness and apprehension, 
even as the trees of the forest do moan 
and are troubled, though the air be 
still, and the coming tempest is afar off. 

There ts no prophet in the land; 
the Urim and Thuminin? are ^im; the 
daily sacrifice is taken away, and the 
abomination of desolation is in the 
most holy place. Surely we are for¬ 
saken ; we are utterly cast offf Are 
thy mercies clean gone for ever ? Wilt 
thou make a full end of thy people, 
and leave ihy chosen ones to perish ? 
Verily the wolf is goue^mp into tl)e 
fold, and the ravenous beast into thy 
pleasant places. The spoiler hath laid 
waste thine heritage, and tijere is none 
to deliver*” 

in the emphatic and hyperbolic 
lapg^e of their ancient poetry did 


this afflicted son of Abraham pour out 
his complaint; then, changing his tone 
to that of confidence, and ^ righteous 
but prophetic indignation,he continued. 

But the day shall come when they 
that trouble us shall be ashamed, yea, 
confounded, and brought low. They 
shall cry, and none shall deliver; and 
He shall break them like a potter’s ves¬ 
sel. Then shall He build Jerusalem, 
even 11 is holy temple, and shall be the 
glory in the midst of her!” 

He fell back in his seat, exhausted 
with the vehemence of his emotion. 
His fervour had scarely subsided, when 
a low tap at the outer door announced 
a visitor. ' 

Some borrower, by his humble 
knock. Ay, they’ll !>orrow of the poor 
despised Israelite, the Christian dogs, 
doubtless expecting to blot out tlieir 
bonds with our blood. Tell the greedy 
Gentile I am not disposed to lend a fa¬ 
vourable ear to his suit,” said he to 
one who made haste to answer the 
summons. The servitor returned. 

“ Tis not die craving of the needy 
Gentile. ■ He hath a message for your 
ear alone.” 

Lej him enter,” 

Presently there appeared the mis¬ 
shapen dwarf, hight Hugo, already 
known to our readers, who, with little 
courtesy, stood swinging his gray wool- 
sey cap, assuming an air of vast supe¬ 
riority before these despised Hebrews. 

“ Mine errand is from Madeline, 
daughter of Balthazar, at the Red 
Tower yonder. She would have borne 
her own message, but thought it need¬ 
ful to tarry at home for a season. Per- 
adventure, the great stir and tumult in 
the city befits not her usual habit of 
privacy.” 

With this sti-ange woman, Esther, 

1 am not careful thou shouldest hold 
intercourse. From a babe she hath 
hung upon thy steps, hath watched 
the^, fondled thee, and ever would find 
excuse to enter into our dwelling; and, 
in sooth, thy mother inclined to her de¬ 
sire, and looked on her with more 
kindness than I thought prudent or be¬ 
fitting those in our condition.” 

** Nay, father, she hath loved me ; 
and though of a strange, yet a ple^nt 
aspect, and 1 could have loved her 
still, had she not in some wise spoken 
evil against the youth of our tribe to 
whom I am betrothed. Of late I for¬ 
bad her my presence.” 

Thou didst well. And, now, twin 
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nionster, thy message and begone. 
There be other matters that need our 
care/' 

** Troth, she's a bard mistress. I as 
little like mine errand as they to whom 
it IS sent. She would fain see thy 
daughter yonder on business of some 
tirgency.'' 

“ Is that the substance of what thou 
iiast to deliver?” 

“ As thou sayest/* said Hugo, with 
a grin of great contempt for. the de¬ 
grading errand on which he was com¬ 
missioned. Even//e thought it pollu¬ 
tion to hold such equal parley with a 
Jew. 

“ She will not go, tell thy mistress, 
slave. Begone.” 

Trn neitlier slavfe nor she the 
owner of this goodly piece of handy 
work,” said the envoy, surveying his 
person with no little complacency. 
** My mistress is not my master yet,” 
continued ho. “ Unriddle my riddle, 
if ye be able, whilst I render your 
message.” 

lie was about to depart, when Esther 
hastily detained him. 

“ Let me, 1 beseech you, this once,” 
said she, addressing her father. “ Be 
assured that evil shall not befall me; 
and, peiadventure, she hath some good 
tiling to impart that may be our help 
ill this adversity.” 

VVould'st bring my gray hairs to 
che gmve in sorrow ? Should mischief 
happen ihre, how would mine enemies 
speak reproaoi ' .-lly in the gate.” 

“ Be f good comfort. You did not 
use to be so feeble-hearted.” 

“ Alas! my strength is gone from 
me. .The foe is at our threshold ; 
but even as thou wilt. If ihou ilepart, 
go in peace, but tarry not. The fowler 
hcih in w'ait for his piey, and I await 
V;ith trembling thy return.” 

During this interval Hugo remained 
perfectly at ease,—nowand then burst¬ 
ing into a loud hum, the burden of 
some amorous ditty intended belike at 
another lime for the ear of his mistress. 
At intervals the following observations 
betrayed whut was passing in tlie odd 
jumble of his thoughts. 

“ Well ! that a Christian woman 
slu'uid hold conveisc with a Jew in 
ihu wise. No matter—I’ve snspi- 
Ay; but mum! Til not speak. 
Sue's a precious tyrant! 1 would not 
get a from lier dainty lips if 

'twere to save my neck from the nOose 
an I did.” 
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With such cotnfonable reflections he 
beguiled his time during the foregoing 
converse; not over nice, too, as to the 
chance of being overheard, had those 
about him been disposed to listen. 
The impudent varlet woul^l, doubtless, 
have treated them with far greater con¬ 
tumely, had not his disposition been 
kept in check by a wholesome fear of 

Madeline’s displeasure..^ 

“ I’m straitly charged to bring you 
safe,” said he, as Esllier prepared her- 
setf to accompany him. Ye need 
not fear either my strength to protect 
you, or rny fidelity. Look ye, I would 
wage battle with any three of his ma¬ 
jesty's best yeomen — ay, four, at a 
pinch,'—and wring their ugly necks off 
into the bargain. Nei^er fear me; 
there's not a scurvy cur i* the place 
dare snap at a bone Hugo stoops to 
pick.” 

A wide grin displayed a ferociously 
large, but beautifully white and regu¬ 
lar, set of teeth ; while, raising lifs 
clenched hand, lie exhibited that pecu¬ 
liar conformation vulgarly called “ dou¬ 
ble jointed.” Indeed, hie strength was 
prodigious, and few that knew him 
would risk an encounter. 

Attired in a thick cloak and hood, 
after (he fashion of that era, and con¬ 
venient for those that wished to pass in 
privacy, the maiden sallied forth, at¬ 
tended by her squire. Their path lay 
through tlienarrowest and most ctowded 
streets; in the slraightest of these 
gioups of idlers and lovers of mischief 
were gatliering so as partially to im¬ 
pede their progress. The evening was 
stailiglit, and their hurried endeavours 
to proceed seemed at times to attract 
more notice than was either safe or 
plea>ai)t. Some commotion was at 
Iiand, some mischief evidently brew¬ 
ing; and it would have been difficult 
for an unprotected female to have 
passed unmolested. The trenchant 
squire with a long heavy stick, the 
usual weapon carried by attendants 
even Jit that ^arly age^ made room for 
what was doubtless supposed a dame of 
good quality. * 

Passing tlie. castle, they noticed the 
drawbridge was let down,—armed men 
passing and ^repassing as though on 
business of importance. Above, lights 
were glancing through the narrow 
loop-holes of the keep called Clifford’s 
Tower. Every thing seemed to inti¬ 
mate a more than usual stir and bustle 
about the fortress. Hugo bade Ms 
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companion haste. lie evidently 
had his own reasons for wishing to pass 
by with as little notice ns possible; and 
hifl desire had possibly succored, 
but two or three fellows of the baser 
soi't, just as they had cleared the outer¬ 
most angle by the wayside, came up, 
and with an insolent swagger would 
needs lift the lady’s hood. Hugo 
warned them to desist. Tliey laughed 
him to scorn. Sufficient light was 
abroad to shew the diminutive nature 
of his person. Unawares, he laid his 
cudgel with such a right good will on 
tliese pot-valiant heroes, that they took 
to their heels incontinently. One he 
catched by the nape, and, with a left- 
handed jerk, Bung him over the palisa- 
does into the ditch, where he was left 
in dolefurplight, crying for help to his 
comrades. Apprehending a reinforce¬ 
ment, they quickened their pace; and 
spon the friendly roof of the belligerent 
]Ialthazar sheltered them from furtlier 
annoyance. 

Madeline they found sitting hy the 
hearth, and rocking to and fro before a 
fiercer and newly augmented blaze. A 
wild monotonous chant accompanied 
this movement. She scarcely noticed 
tiieir entrance; but the old man im¬ 
mediately accosted them. lie was at¬ 
tending to the state of his armoury, and 
in the act of mending the ropes which 
produced tiie recoil and projection from 
one ofhis most mischievous-looking en- 
Iftnes. Ilis aspect was charged witli a 
deep and ominous importance, as 
though preparing for some terrible 
onslaught. This note of preparation, 
however, was but little to be regarded, 
inasmuch as he was usually addicted 
to making the most of his vocation. 

“ llis late majesty,” said he with 
a grave aspect—“ may his soul be de¬ 
livered from purgatory — did not make 
Balthazar de Langburgli governor o' 
this same fottress for naught. When I, 
once a brave captain i’ the wars, fell 
into great poverty, knowing the service 
1 had done, he appointed me to this 
trust. There’s a miglity commotion 
abroad, and I’ll do battle for the nonce, 
if it come i’ my way.” 

A Iteavy hogshead of stones was laid 
ready for projection dole to the great 
engine; but the old man's fiery nose 
looked bright enough to melt even t^se 
hearts of iiint. 

“Come hither, child,” said Made¬ 
line, her eyes following the curl of the 
flapie, 08 its forky tongues Bickered 


and seemed to lick the yet uncoa- 
sumed enfoers into a ^roer glow,-^ 
“ seest thou aught 

** Where,go^ dame?” said Esther. 

How they quiver and dance; how 
they coax and curl about their prey,— 
every tongue like the forked arrows of 
destruction. Look out, my child, 
there, through the casement, over the 
town, eastward.’' 

Esther obeyed. 

“ £ see nothing but a long, dim, ir¬ 
regular outline of black roofs. Be¬ 
yond aretlie rising hosts, the stars, now 
coming up in their appointed season.” 

** 'Tis not the time. Look again 
when I shall bid thee.” 

Hugo amused himself with a peep 
now and then at the masters artillery, 
taking little heed, apparently, to the 
conversation. 

“ Sit down, my child,” said Made¬ 
line, “ and listen. There’s an evil 
spirit abroad, as thou knowest. The 
decree is gone forth, and mischief is 
assuredly intended by the men of the 
city; thee and thy race are given them 
for a prey. Thou art betrothed!” 

“ As thou sayest,” said the maiden 
firmly; “ but he is absent for a sea¬ 
son, and—” 

“ As thou lovest thy life, nay thine 
own soul, wed not this unbeliever, 
even though thy father spat upon 
thee,” cried Madeline, interrupting 
her, in alluding to this well-known 
custom of the Hebrews. 

“ No power but His before whom it 
was plighted can break ray troth,” re¬ 
plied Esther, rising with great dignity. 
“ And was it for this I have been 
brought hither—decoyed from my fa- 
tlier’s house, that 1 might listen to the 
counsel of the foolish, and the tongue 
of the simple one ? 1 will return ; 

thy speech is not pleasant to mine ear.” 

“ Wilful as thou art, I again warn 
thee,” said Madeline with great vehe¬ 
mence. “ If thou wed with any of thy 
doomed race, not all the prayers and 
tears of the holy saints can save thee 
from perdition 1” 

“ These be silly words. To roe they 
are altogether vain; they fall on mine 
ear as the idle wind.” 

“ Then behold, and tremble I”, She 
unbound her girdle witli great care; 
but in silence she drew forth a jewel of 
such surpassing lustre, that lier fingeSs 
were all ablaze with its light. ^ 

“ Seest thou this mystic gero ? Nay, 
keep back thine hand; 'tis the Jewel 
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that disappeared with \hy bwdt. Wfiat 
said the vision to thy niotfier, erCf as 
thou sayest^ she vrenl to Abrahaih*s 
bosom ? ^ if it return^ tby child in 
Uke manner depart unto him who 
gave it.’ Thou would’st none of my 
oounseL Thine obstinacy be on thine 
own head. Thy father's house shall 
be desolate 1” 

Esther was dumb. Fear and trem¬ 
bling came Upon her; she answered 
not a word. So new, so overpower¬ 
ing, so unexpected were the feelings 
which for the first time were awakened 
at this fearful malediction. 

Madeline gazed upon the gem Vfi0i 
unutterable horror, and a look of agony, 
as if the sight of this glorious jewel 
were like the dazzling light of heaven 
to the demons of darkness. 

‘‘ Haste thee to the lattice,’’ she 
cried, suddenly starting to look round ; 
and she shook the astonished maiden 
ere she could recover so as to compre¬ 
hend the injunction. Esther, hardly 
knowing what to expect, or even the 
substance of her own apprehensions, 
looked forth. 

“ What seest thou V* said Made¬ 
line. 

“ There is a light like the earliest 
dawn gathering in the east. Surely I 
dream, or ’tis morning. Am I awake V* 

“ Stay,—look forth,—and mark well 
what thou seest.” 

** Tire whole atmosphere brightens. 
Ah ! I see billows of smoke reddening 
above; they roll as it were over a 
gulfoftire. Oh,Father! save them! save 
them! Alas ! there be shoots of flame— 
tongues of tire that lick the very smoke, 
piercing the thick darkness which 
broods over them. Too true thy 
speech. Knewest lliou, fearful, mys¬ 
terious woman, of this horrible event? 
How the fierce flashes quiver on the 
dense pall that oversliadows them; 
that lurid canopy gives back their gleam 
like the lightning-stroke. I hear the 
shouts,^the shrieks of the sufferers. 
Unhappy wretches, whither will they 
fly ? Ilurning missiles are projected 
like meteors through the air; I hear 
them hiss and roar. Hark I a noise 
like thunder; some building of great 
strength has fallen. The flame is 
deadened for a moment; it mounts up 
now with redoubled fury. Oh 1 hasten, 
Madeline. Can’st not help them? 
An thou powerful only for evil ? Art 
lost to all sense of pity ?” 

Thou art raving, child. I cannot 


my dm devouring element. Tii past 
the skill of all, until its fbry have ex¬ 
hausted that on which it lives.” 

Both Hugo and Daltliasar were wait¬ 
ing for a peep at the Gonflagmtionj 
Each had bis own view of the case, the 
cause, and the consequences. 

Those accursed Jews I” muttered 
the governor; 

“ Graceless unthrifls I” said Hugo. 

This comes o’ leaving their homes; 
and rightly they’re served, if the whole 
city were not in jeopardy.” 

• Meantime, the ringing ofalarm bells, 
—the shouts, the yells of the multitude, 
—the shrieks of the sufferers,—it were 
vain the attempt to describe. 

Madeline drew the terrified maiden 
away from the window. 

“ Yon blaze will be put out, never 
fear, now that help is obtained. The 
city bands are by this time at their 
post. Esther!” She lowered her voice 
almost to a whisper, inaudible save by 
themselves. Yes, thou art betrothed; 
but there is an idol in thine heart. To 
that, not to him unto whom ’tts 
plighted, is thine homage!” 

“ Oil! spare me, spare me! I have 
driven it thence I” 

“ ’Tis false ; thou deceives! thine 
own soul, miserable victim I Love is 
not cast off so lightly. Is woman's 
heart made to come and go,—tossed to 
and fro, like a weaver’s shuttle? Once 
gone, ’tis not reclaimed. Look back, 
or ere it be too late. 1 would fain 
snatch thee from the pitiless gulf; ’tis 
at thy feet!” 

“ I cannot draw back. What? ab¬ 
jure ray people and my faith for this— 
this deceiver? Forbid it, Heaven! 
Oh help me—strengthen me to endure 
the trial. Away, tempter!” 

Esther shrunk from her as though 
her eye exhaled pollution. To th6 
heated imagination ofthe Jewish maiden 
she looked tike some incafnation ofthe 
evil principle again permitted to be¬ 
guile the daughters of Eve. 

“ Oh—I cannot save her,” cried 
Madeline, wringing her hands, unless 
I am the sacrifice! ’Tis a cruel choice!” 


She was again silent, but it was the 
calm stillness of despair. She arose 
hastily. ^ 

“ Hear me,” she cried, but this 
once! Thou knowest not how I love 


thee, wench : thou knowest not tlie 
secrets of this prison-house. Hope en¬ 
ters not here!” 

The unliappy victim smote htr 
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brmt; ** Tlie scorpion-stings of me- 
0 l(^ I T^ill tliey never die ? And thou 
hast cast off thy lover,—one more pre¬ 
cious to thee than life, than all, save 
thy people and thy faith!” 

I knew not but he was of mine 
own race, 'when first he wooed me. 
He took the guise, the name, of ano¬ 
ther. To free me from his entreaties I 
was betrothed : my father hath so 
willed it, and I await my future bus- 
band. But De Vavasour, I now con¬ 
fess wuh sorrow, did win my first— 
mine only—love!’* • 

Esther wept sore at this confession, 
wrung from her in a moment of un¬ 
guarded feeling. 

“ I cannot see thy soul perish, 
Esther—numbered amongst the de- 
spisers oi' Him whom witi\ wicked 
hands ye have crucified ! Oh, thy per¬ 
dition hangs heavy on my soul! Shut 
out from all hope of pardon, it would 
sink irrecoverably into that flame which 
burnetii for ever and ever !*' 

“ Spare thy fears; my free choice 
cannot aggravate thy doom." 

Madeline, in place of being com- 
foited by this suggestion, broke out 
into more vehement lamentations; but 
they became raving and incoherent. 
She couched her head almost between 
her knees, and tlie heaving bosom alone 
told of the strife—the agony—within. 

Tlie fire abates," said Balthazar; 
but the multitude is more tumultuous 
and agitated llian before. 1 marvel 
where our guest, Sir Percy de Vava¬ 
sour, hath fared ? lie is, doubtless, 
abroad.” 

Sir Percy de Vavasour,” said 
Esther, in a tone of angry surprise— 
“ here! Hath he lodgings in this very 
chamber ? Nay, then, Madeline, ’tis 
no place for my sojourn. Was it to 
meet him that 1 am brought hither ?” 
she inquired in a voice of agony and 
reproach. “■ It seems he has only been 
hindered by this unlooked-for acci¬ 
dent. Truly, Madeline, ’tis a dainty 
office thou hast chosen 1” 

Madeline, stung by this unmerited 
accusation, raised her head. She 
looked steadily on her accuser. 

Thou wrongest rne, on tny life!” 
It was her only reply*; and, perad- 
ventureforthe first tune, this neglected 
outcast from society burst into tears. 

Esther, moved by such unlooked- 
for testimony of her innocence, scarcely 
refrained from weeping. She took her 
band. 


^ Forgive^ me in that 1 have done 
thee wrong,” said the maiden tenderly. 

Such unwonted kindness opened 
afresh the source of her sorrow; it was 
but for a moment. With great energy 
of purpose she exclaimed,— 

1 will save thee, maiden 1 Of 
what poor worth is this life compared 
to thine?” It was the true spirit of 
heroism; and she was now calm, 
soothed, and pacified by this stern re¬ 
solve. 

Immediately they were alarmed by a 
violent knocking at the outer postern. 
In great haste entered De Vavasour, 
the individual whom at the beginning 
of our legend we found so patiently 
watching beneath the lattice of his mis-, 
tress; and his ladye-love none other 
than the Jewess who now stood trem^ 
bling before him. 

“ Oh That I should meet 

thee thus!” 

He would have snatched her hand, 
as he said this; but the urgency of the 
case, and the maiden s reluctance, ad¬ 
mitted not of such gallantry. 

** This moment only I have heard, 
the Jews will be massacred on the 
morrow ! They are accused of setting 
fire to the city. Tlie archbishop hath 
summoned the council: they are now 
in close debate; and it is supposed 
there will be a grievous forfeiture for 
those that survive. Whither, my be¬ 
loved, wilt thou fly? Alas I I know 
not. The assassins will assuredly be 
connived at, if not incited, by the 
priests.” 

“ I will seek my father,” said the 
courageous maiden ; nothing shall 
prevent me fiom making the attempt.” 

“ Rash girl !” cried Madeline ; 
“ must both be sacrificed to thy mis¬ 
taken notions of duty ; and if one must 
fall, age or youth, which tliinkest thou?” 

“ 1 argue not. I will hence. Hinder 
me at your peril. If ye refuse an es- 
corf, I will hie me forth alone.” 

Alas! it would be madne^ the at¬ 
tempt,” said De Vavasour; “ tliou 
could’st not pass to the Jews’ quarter 
now: no female might venture through 
the streets unmolested." 

She wrung her hands, for she now 
felt a woman’s weakness. 

“ That I should have left him ithus.I 
Oh, Madeline, if thou lovedst nie^isavie 
him, I beseech thee; or in any. wise 
lead me forth.” , , 

Madeline seemed for a moment 
wrapped in thought. , , 
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’ ** I will save them,” slie s^id, ** or 
wo 'perish together. But thou must 
tarry here until my return,” 

' Loath as she felt to remain, Esther 
knew it waft their only hope of safety. 
She had knowledge beforetime of her 
singular courage and sagacity. Made¬ 
line was well known, too, amongst the 
chief personages, and those in autho¬ 
rity, who looked upon her as one 
gift^ with more than ordinary powers; 
nay, there were some who scrupled 
not to affirm that she had a foreknow¬ 
ledge of events derived from a source 
they did not care to divulge. 

A hasty knock announced her arrival 
to the rabbi Jocenus. To his anxious 
inquiries she replied,— 

** Esther is in safety; look now to 
thine own. I warn thee in her name 
to fly. It is now three hours ere mid¬ 
night. Gather together of thy people 
as many as thou art able. Betake 
yourselves, three hours ere the morning 
watch, ye and your goods, will* what 
care and secrecy ye may, to tlie citadel. 
1 will find means to draw away the 
sheriff and his garrison on some pre¬ 
tence. Ye shall find the drawbridge 
lowered, and a free ingress. Look ye 
to it that all is safe, and make sure the 
defences. Having possession of the 
fortress, make the best terms ye may; 
but be assured on the morrow, tliat 
whosoever hath not refuge therein will 
be slain. Even your enemies now 
take counsel how they may put you to 
death, and all your substance shall not 
be suflicieiit for a ransom.” 

Giving the old man no space for 
answer, she departed ; whither, will be 
gathered from our naitalivc. 

By the light of waxen tapors of a 
prodigious size, in a groined chamber 
near the archbishop’s palace, called 
the council chamber, sat tliree or four 
dignitaries of the church, apparently in 
close debiiate. Their hard, unbending 
features, early tutored to baffle scrutiny, 
and to feel without betraying emotion, 
looked, though animated, yet wonder¬ 
fully in similitude to the grim carved 
work that surrounded them. Their 
feelings, blunted probably by being re¬ 
pressed, were rarely, even in their 
more private intercourse, permitted to 
flow in the ordinary current — the na¬ 
tural cliannel through which glides the 
passions, the affections of the human 
heart. 

Tis well,” said one, the most im¬ 
placable and sevei*e ; thy former 


scruples w^ tiriWdrtW' of the high 
fuflCtibn^ unto which tnbii 'ah calt^. 
The wClfere \>f our holy bhurch de¬ 
mands the sacrifice, however loath we 
be to deflle ourselves with this appa¬ 
rent injustltm.”* • 

“ I would not We ourselves commit 
this cruel, but, I fear me, needful, 
offence. We may connive without 
implication; while the scandal, if any, 
shall not attach to us, or any other, the 
ministers of our holy communion. We 
will send emissaries, if need be, to in¬ 
vite the people, and to urge them for¬ 
ward in the work.” 

“ Thou sayest well. The office of 
an archbishop was not unworthily 
committed to thy trust.” 

“ The abbot of St, Mary’s looks 
with too much favour on my humble 
pretensions. But,” the august person¬ 
age who spoke added, with something 
of irony in his manner, the confisca¬ 
tion shall tend mightily to the welfare 
of the church, inasmuch as it is whis¬ 
pered the very reverend abbot, our 
brother, as well divers of the clergy, 
have done these unbelievers (wliom 
our Holy Mother deliver to confusion) 
much grace and service, by taking up 
sundry lieavy sums on usury, doubtlesji 
for the glory of the faith, and the main¬ 
tenance of our holy religion. When 
these heretics are disposed of, the 
bonds now in our public treasury will 
be taken therefrom, and, if needs be, 
cancelled without ceremony.” 

The abbot bit his lip. His zeal had 
been puslied to this extremity by the 
sagacious expectation of immunity from 
these obligations. 

Three knocks announced a message. 
A servitor entered. 

^‘Your grace, a strange woman is 
without, and will not be denied. She 
hath business of grave import, that 
craves your presence instantly.” 

“ Let her be admitted! We deny 
not even to the meanest our ministra¬ 
tions and our cares.” 

Shortly th^e entered a muffled 
figure of diminutive stature. She im¬ 
mediately threw aside her cloak; but 
it was fearful to see the surprise and 
consternation of tlie archbishop. He 
seemed absolutely speechless with hor¬ 
ror. Had the grave given up its prey, 
had the abyss opened at his feet, he 
^could not have betrayed more unequi- 
Vocal symptoms of terror. His thin, 
wasted featiires grew ashy pale,— his 
lips drawn in,— his eye-balls almost 
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their 80cIceUy--r 91^4 hi|i 
fi^^rs clenched convulsively, aa though 
they would grasp each other for pro¬ 
tection. 

. Madeline v^ke not. Every eye 
was turned on the prel^ and far a 
apace she stood unquestioned. 

The archbishop, with one powerful 
effort, was the first to put an end to 
this inauspicious silence. 

Brethren, a sudden pain has trou¬ 
bled me. Now I think on’t, I re¬ 
member this woman; she hath brought 
bygone years somewhat suddenly to 
my remembrance. I knew not that 
she yet lived. But I pray you let me 
question her in private." 

At this intimation, those he had 
summoned to the council withdrew. 

Whence comest thou ?" was the 
first inquiry, and in a tone that shewed 
the proud heart even of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet was bowed in her presence. 
“ I thought thee dead, many, many 
miserable years agone." 

** Did’st think, proud prelate, thou 
shoiild’st escape ? But thy secret is 
close iioused : *tis safe here; how long, 
rests with thyself." 

That one crime, Madeline, hath 
corrupted every source of enjoyment, 
—hatli wasted my frame; it hath 
drunk the very marrow of my bones 1 
Long years of mortification have not 
assuaged my remorse. 1 vowed a full 
confession,— to endure, to fulfil, any 
penance that might be allotted me, if it 
should please Heaven to grant me the 
office 1 now hold, llie abbot has 


heard my crime; but ere my guilt be 
purged I must endure what he enjoins. 
Tliat done, ‘ Requiescat in pace^ —for I 
am weary of life." 

Do penance as tliou wilt, the 
wrong must be atoned for." 

Oh that it could,—that the cold 
grave could give back its inliabitants! 
llark thee, Madeline. I have knelt 
and wept, and sought a place of re¬ 
pentance ; but hitherto it is denied. 
The heavens are as brass; and the earth, 
iron. I may speak to thee thus; ^tis a 
rel ief that has long been withheld. W e 
ade partakers of the same crime; and 
guijt, like the grave, is a fearful le- 
velfef. It makes all equal—the tyrant 
and hia slave. 1 knew not of thy 
whereabouts—since that hour when—" 
Ay, since I was sent forth with a 
wailing babe,—and the waters—" * 

“ Hush I hard-hearted woman. 
Would’st goad me on to crush thee ? 


I have power ^4 means to subdue 
even a woman's tons^e. Tempt me 
not to another crime." 

Madeline amiled in derision. She 
seemed to hold his threats hut lightly. 

** Thy wife—she is a saint in glory I** 
know it— I know it. Cursed 
ambition, that tempted me to conceal 
my marriage vow; and wlien my royd 
parent threw the gHttering .prize in 
prospect before me, 1 knew tfa^e holy 
bonds would wrest it for ever from my 
grasp. And thou, accursed as thou 
art! didst consent to play the mur¬ 
derer ; and thy mistress sorrowed even 
to death at the loss of her babe. Oh 1 
as sweet, as pure a martyr as ever 
suffered I Could*st thou, cruel mon¬ 
ster, kill the babe that smiled upon 
thee—twined its little fingers about 
thine own,— unnatural, inhuman as 
thou art! I hate thy presence! Be¬ 
gone !" 

Even the hard features of Madeline 
relaxed into an expression of pity. 
She seemed stricken either with re¬ 
morse or apprehension; she covered 
her face, but she wept not. Seldom 
did the refreshing spring well from that 
parched desert: the sources of feeling 
were hidden, but not dried up; and 
more impetuous, perhaps, from con¬ 
cealment. At length she spoke. 

Every word thou hast uttered is a 
swift witness against thyself. Who 
tempted me ? Who suggested, nay, 
urged, the cruel deed ? Who gave me 
gold, and when-" 

“ Peace!" cried the writhing cri¬ 
minal ; every muscle on the rack, and 
every word like a burning arrow to his 
heart. Incarnate bend! was it for 
this thou earnest hither?" 

** Nay, I sought thee for another 
use; it had been long ere 1 would 
have met thee else. Believe me, 1 
were loath as thou to seek this iater- 
vievv; I come to crave thy protec¬ 
tion." 

“ Thou hast it Away!" 

Not for myself; my life is not 
worth the breath that would ask for it. 
'Tis for these poor Hebrews 1 would 
plead; their lives are in great jeopardy; 
hunted like the ravenous beast, they 
are like to suffer by a false accusation." 

“ The Jews I deadest thou for this 
vile race ?" 

“ Verily my suit is for the perse¬ 
cuted and distressed. The ministers 
of peace—the chosen of Heaven — 
should succour even their enemies." 
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cannot, even had I the wilL 
The peoide are bent on tlieir destruo- 
tion." 

’Tis mockery. Is the arm of the 
church waxed short; is it not omnipo¬ 
tent either to save or destroy; here, 
too, in the very centre of its pow^ V* 

1 may not grant thy request. 
Their fate is in other hands than mine,^ 
Their blood be on thine own 
head, monster! But 1 warn thee. 
Should they perish, and by thy per¬ 
mission, a deadly sin will be commit¬ 
ted that not all tlie fires of pui'gatory 
shall burn out V 

“ I have no power, I tell thee, in 
this matter," 

lie remembered the penance, or ra¬ 
ther that meritorious service, which 
the abbot enjoined as an atonement 
for his crime; and he knew it were a 
vain attempt to revoke that inexorable 
mandate. In such a besotted stale of 
ignorance were even the highest and 
most learned of that corrupt church, that 
a penance, enjoined by sinful mortals 
like themselves, was looked upon as a 
response from the throne of Heaven, 
from the Holy of Holies; and tlicy 
were bound irrevocably to its decree. 

My suit is then denied ?" said 
Madeline. 

‘‘ I have said it.” 

“ Then their cause be mine! I will 
save them in despite of thy power ; 
and then look to thyself, proud prelate.” 

As she said this, witli an angry and 
threatening aspect she departed. 

Ere mortiing broke, what was the 
lage and consternation of their ene¬ 
mies when they found great part of tlie 
Jews, their households, and their sub¬ 
stance, safely sheltered in the castle; 
the gates barred, and the whole citadel 
in a state of complete and hostile de¬ 
fence. The governor, or sheriff, as it 
is stated, was drawn away, together 
with the greater part of his garrison, 
by a feint. Information bad been 
conveyed to him that an armed force, 
some Scottish marauders it was thought, 
were committing fearful depredations 
at a considerable distance northward of 
the city. About midnight he set out 
secretly. The Jews, being prepared, 
soon assembled from all points, over- 
peered the few soldiers that were 
left, and, with little ado, made tliem- 
selves masters of the place. 

When the sheriff and his troop re-» 
turned, he found the key turned upon 
him p and he was now fidn to parley 
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with tliose whom be^ had so incau- 
iiousty given this advantage. The 
Jews, peAaps unwisely, demanded 
most exorbitant terms for themselves, 
together with ^fety for their bredtren, 
and a guaranty from ml damage and 
molestation for the future.* 

On Madeline’s return, it was in vain 
she eought to detain the Jewish 
maiden. Nothing could move her 
high and virtuous resolve; she insisted 
on sharing her parent’s good or evil 
fortune ; and, in consequence, was 
, now safe lodged with the rabbi Jocenus 
in the castle; whither, at the appointed 
hour, Madeline secretly conducted her. 

Terrible was the clamour and disap¬ 
pointment G|f the populace, thus be¬ 
guiled of tteir prey. The terms of 
surrender proposed by the Jews were 
indignantly rejected; and, as reported 
in tlie chronicles of llemingford, canbn 
of Guisborough, “ now was seen the 
zeal of a Christian populace; an innu¬ 
merable company of armed men, as 
well from the city as from other parts, 
rose simultaneously, and begirt the 
fortress.” We are further informed, 
that the high-sheriff issued his writ 
posse comitaius, to raise the wliole 
country for this purpose. The sum¬ 
mons brought an immense host. With 
these were intermixed many of the 
clergy, and “ a certain fanatical friar, 
clad in a white vesture, was every 
where seen crying out, ‘ the enemies of 
Christ must be destroyedThis zealot 
was amongst the first to suffer the de¬ 
struction he announced ; for, in his 
endeavour to fix the battering engines 
against the walls, a large stone fell 
upon his head, and lus brains were 
dashed out.” 

For three days the siege was con¬ 
tinued without intermission,—the for¬ 
tress being invested night and day, so 
that the Jews were unwittingly caught 
in their own trap. Their expected re¬ 
fuge was about to prove a snare, rather 
than a defence. 

Sir Percy de Vavasour was driven 
nigh to distraction by the lass and im¬ 
minent danger of her, the object of his 
unalterable attachment. He earnestly 
besought Madeline, that, if possible, 
they should^devise some stratagem for 
her deliverance. Else was it like,see¬ 
ing the unexpected obstinacy of the 
besiegers, that, in the end, the fortress 
must surrender, and she would perish 
miserably in the slaughter that would 
ensue. Madeline herself was much 
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disconcerted hyxhe event; hereiforts 
for their safety were, in the end, ^ely' 
to augment, though it retarded .their 
sufferings. 

One hope only is said she 
thoughtfully. # 

“ I will feive thee great largess,” 
eagerly rejoined the kni^t. 

“ I will none o* thy bounty. ♦Not 
all the gold of Ophir could buy what 
ihou desirest; and yet, for her sake—” 

She looked out witii great earnest-* 
ness through the little window towards 
ll)e citadel. 

“ Caiibl thou draw a bow, and with 
a sure aim?” she hastily inquired. 

The twang of the yew-tree is not 
strange to mine ear. Verily, I will try 
a mark with the best archer in either 
York or Lancaster,” replied he. 

Madeline had been brought up early 
in life to higher prospects, having been 
educated among the nuns of St. Ursula, 
in the city; and, amongst the rarer ac¬ 
complishments of that unlettered age, 
was gifted witli the art of writing. 

A scrap was soon prepared, bound 
up, and introduced into the cleft of an 
arrow. She took down an enormous 
bow, such as would have baffled the 
best and the stoutest in ibis degenerate 
era. Her father was below, on some 
trifling business; lie had been all day 
long busy charging and discharging his 
engines at the castle, for the purpose 
of annoying the besieged, but with 
little damage therefrom. In truth, his 
warfare was a source of more appre¬ 
hension to his friends than his ene¬ 
mies. Nevertheless, the old man, with 
one or two assistants, was wonderfully 
pleased with his practice; and at every 
discharge of tlieir clumsy espringolds, 
or mangonels, he jumped about for 
very joy. 

11 was about noon, the third day of 
the siege, when Madeline took Sir 
Percy de Vavasour on the roof. Look¬ 
ing over their crazy battlements, she 
pointed to the castle. 

“ Seest thou yon space above the 
walls on the hglit of the great tower ? 
Tis there our billet will most readily 
find its owner. Now draw thy best, 
and Heaven speed the mark.” 

The knight aimed as he a;as directed. 
Tlie arrow sped, but the shaft was 
drawn at a venture; and, as yet, they 
knew not how it fared with their dis¬ 
patch. 

About midnight, a figure stole cau¬ 
tiously under shadow of the fence, and 


through the gardens below the ooi^- 
eastern angle, of the sallyport^—so far' 
eluding the vigilance of tlie Wiegersr 
who did not appear to keep watch 
with that strict discipline and close 
service so needful to prevent escape. 
The individual now crept along the 
ditch, near to the palisadoes, then by 
the wall of the covered way. Climb-* 
iiig this with great care, the earthen 
mound or glacis immediately below 
the outer wall was gained without dis 
covery. A wicker basket, or some¬ 
thing' convenient for the purpose, ap¬ 
peared to have been let down by those 
within. At a given signal tlie intruder 
was safely hoisted over the wall, and i» 
tliis manner, unobserved by the be¬ 
siegers, entered the castle. 

Morning came, the fourth from the 
beginning of the siege, when, to the 
astonishment of the beleaguering army, 
tliey saw the bleeding carcasses of their 
enemies the Jews tossed over the walls 
in such numbers, tiiat historians say 
more than one thousand of them 
perished miserably, rather than fall 
alive into the hands of their enemies. 
A mighty sum had been offertjd, if so 
be they might have been allowed to 
escape with their lives, but it was re¬ 
fused ; on which, as Matthew Paris 
quaintly informs us, “ a certain fo¬ 
reign rabbi, or doctor of their law, 
stood up amongst them and said, * Men 
of Israel, our Creator has commanded 
that we should at any time be ready to 
die for our law. VVlien he gave us life, 
he enjoined that, with ourtiwn hands, 
and of our own accord, we should de¬ 
voutly restore it to him again, rather 
than submit to the cruelty of our ene¬ 
mies.' This invitation to imitate the 
example of the followers of Josephus 
in the cave of Jotapata, was embraced 
by many of the Jews; but others chose 
rather to try the victors' clemency. 
But, before the self-devoted victims be¬ 
gan to execute the sentence upon each 
otlier, they ineffectually attempted to 
Are the castle, and committed all their 
property to the flames. Jocenus be¬ 
gan the execution first, according to 
some accounts; but these are very con¬ 
fused and contradictory. So far is 
certain, that husbands immolated their 
wives and cliildren^ and when the 
work of carnage was ended, at last tiie 
rabbi Jocenus himself mounted the 
wail in the front of the main army. 
Cursing them in the name of the .God , 
of Hosts, lie stabbed liimselfi and 
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body fell om, a miMrable corpse, to 
glut Uie malice of the besiegers; and in 
all likelihood he was tlie only indi¬ 
vidual who laid violent hands on his 
own life—the only suicide 1 

At this honid spectacle a loud yell 
of triumph was raised by the sur¬ 
rounding multitudes, and many, even 
ministers of the holy church/’ were 
present to enjoy the sight. 

The survivors now supplicated for 
mercy, promising to deliver up the 
fortress. Their enemies pretending to 
feel compassion for their sufferings, by 
that means obtained admittance into 
the castle. Immediately these blood¬ 
thirsty savages commenced an indis¬ 
criminate slaughter, without respect 
either to age or sex. All the houses of 
the Jews in the city were plundered 
and burnt; unheard of cruelties being 
committed on the miserable remnant 
who survived. Reeking with the blood 
of their victims, they hastened to the 
treasury wliere the bonds were de¬ 
posited. Those belonging to the Jews, 
being for monies owing by the citizens, 
were taken out and publicly burnt,— 
thus rendering a full acquittance of 
Uieir debts- 

When the carnage had ceased, there 
came the abbot of St. Mary’s, together 
with the archbishop, and other notable 
dignitaries, to view the catastrophe ; 
and, in consideration of such meri¬ 
torious service, though incidentally 
rendered, the abbot absolved him from 
his crime! The act of penance was 
complete. 

As they stood by the gate, attended 
by a numerous tram of ecclesiastics, 
there approached, without ceremony, 
the ugly dwarf Hugo, and, witli little 
apparent courtesy, addressed tlie arch¬ 
bishop. 

Please you, my lord, I have a 
message.*' 

‘^‘Say on.” 

“ For your private ear." 

They drew aside a few moments. 
The prelate, returning to lus company, 
spoke in a pretty loud tone to the 
abbot. 

A case of some urgency demands 
my immediate attendance. Meantime, 
I pray you, take due cognisance and 
inquest of these law^ss deeds,—a copy 
whereof it shall be my business to for¬ 
ward to the king,” 

And with that to took his departure, 
preceded by the dwarf, who led him 
straightway to the lied Tower,—his 


grace being condacfed into the cham- 
berwhere Madeline apptored as though 
impatiently awaiting'his arrival. Her 
look was more than ordinanly dis¬ 
turbed ; herTfece dus^, and excited 
by no common occurrraro. As he en¬ 
tered, she saluted him, \ut without 
rising at his approach. 

Shie commanded Hugo to retire/and 
with great earnestness addressed the 
high-bom dignitary who attended her. 

“ Can’st shrive one, the most miser¬ 
able, the most guilty, and, I would fain 
•hope, the most penitent?" 

The truly penitent alone are per¬ 
mitted to share in this gracious dis¬ 
pensation. Who is it that implores 
our aid ?" 

I have delivered a soul to perdi¬ 
tion, and sold mine for—^gold—ay, 
for filthy lucre. Would that I had 
died for her I" 

“ How? Disclose thy crime more 
fully; make a clear confession. The 
all-raerciful church can dispense par¬ 
don even to the most guilty." 

“ Thou liest, liypocrite 1 thou liest 
to thine own soul. Thou—thou art 
the author and the sole cause of my 
guilt; and how shall he who is most 
guilty clear another from such foul 
offence?” 

The archbishop %a3 silent. She 
continued, with a subdued tone: 

“ Hast feasted thine eyes enough on 
yon cruel carnage ?” 

“ We deeply lament the excesses 
that have been committed. The king 
will, doubtless, bring the guilty to ac¬ 
count for this sore transgression.” 

Here she broke out into a laugh so 
fraught with derision, that the prelate 
was for a moment put off his guard, 
and an angry frown suddenly gathered 
on his brow. Immediately, however, 
his features were calm and imperturb¬ 
able as before. 

“ If thou need the offices of the 
church,” said he, “ they will be duly 
administered. I am here to hearken 
to thy confession.” 

“ Then, let every word run like 
molten fire to thy cruel heart. When 
1 was commissioned by emissaries 
from thee to take the babe new-born, 
— to disposcfof it in such wise that it 
should not witness against thee —a bar 
to thine ambition,— I knew too well 
the horrid import of that command; 
but I did wilfully deceive those whom* 
I then served : I reared the infant with 
mine own hands, amid penury and 
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sKHtow. My fether, by unforeseen 
misfortune, had long suffi^d poverty 
and disgrace. Wounded in the wars, 
be had kwt all his substance in the 
strife. I becajttc acqu^nted with the 
wife of the r^i Jooenus; she was 
oompassionate towards me. In an 
evil hour 1 listened to the tempter. 
Her husband had been for some months 
absent; the age of the babe was fa* 
vourable to the deception. She prof¬ 
fered me a jewel of such worth, that 
mine eyes ached as 1 gazed upon it. 
My soul lusted fot the bauble; for I 
knew that wealth, ample, overflowing 
for our necessities, might be gotten in 
exchange. She gave me gold, too, for 
our immediate wants, and I rendered 
up the babe as her own. But, tbere- 
auer, bein^ stricken with unutterable 
remorse, I hid the accursed thing, and 
here it is, a testimony of my crime, and 
a witness of the truth." 

She unbound her girdle; and as she 
drew forth the gem the guilty father 
looked as though he could not with¬ 
draw his glance from that terrible fas- 
ciiuitioa. She continued ; 

“ The child was brought up and 
nurtered as the Jew’s daughter, I had 
taken a solemn oath that 1 would 
never divulge the secret, unless at the 
death of her adopting parents. But 
there was little occasion for such bond; 
the cruel punishment attached to my 
crime w^ould have deterred me from 
the disclosure, had not Uie pangs of 
remorse overcome the apprehension of 
my doom—the fagot and tlie stake!" 

Where is my child ?” cried the 
archbishop, the appalling trutli but too 
inanifest. 

By thy guilty connivance she has 
died in the faith we pronounce ac¬ 
cursed I I warned Inee, besought 
thee, to save these unoffending Jews; 
and now thou standcst arraigned the 
double destroyer of thine oflspring, 
both soul and body!" 

Fiend 1” cried the distracted pre¬ 
late, seizing lier by the hair, “ why 
did’st not tell me 1 Devilish destroyer, 
I will have thee torn limb from limb— 
I will- 

His voice became inarticulate with 
Agony, gnashing his teet^ like a de¬ 
moniac as she disengaged herself from 
his grasp. 

“ Hear me. I did not let her perish 
without an efibrt. Yesternight, by a 
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successful stratagem, 1 sought her. I 
beseeched her, but in vain, to escape; 
and though the rabbi Jocenus pleaded 
with me in mine entreaty, yel would 
she not be moved. 1 bad come pre¬ 
pared for this extremity, also. Infus¬ 
ing secretly a drug for the purpose, a 
draught was administered, and 1 
brought her away safely, when deep 
sleep had fallen upon her. Descend¬ 
ing from the wall, ere the bloody sacri¬ 
fice begun, 1 brought her bithes; but, 
alas, the potion t^s too well fulfilled 
its offlee. She sleeps; but ’tis the 
sleep of death I" 

Oh ! where — where ? Let me 
embrace her in death whom in life 1 
have so cruelly deserted ! Lead me to 
her, thou terrible foe — destroyer of 
mine hope!" 

In a little recess, on a straw pallet, 
lay the pale, the beautiful form of the 
hapless Esther! Lovely even in death, 
her figure was like the purest marble, 
and almost as cold. lie threw him¬ 
self on the body, and gave way to a 
violent burst of grief, that for a while 
overcame his reason. Tears, hot and 
copious, came to his relief: he lifted 
up one agonising prayer to the throne 
of mercy,—it was the cry of the true 
penitent, and prevailed, 

Madeline sat by the couch wailing 
her death-chant. The humbled and 
now penitent sinner, though of the 
highest in tliat proud hierarchy, was 
brought down to the dust, smitten, 
with her, in the most abject prostra¬ 
tion of spirit. Not penance could 
boast the power and the efficacy of 
that submission to the will of Heaven. 

Starting suddenly on his feet, be 
gazed awhile intensely on the image of 
death before him. He thought a faint, 
almost imperceptible, flush fastened on 
her cheek. 

“ Gracious Heaven 1 she lives 

Madeline could scarcely credit the 
glad tidings. But, with a deep sigh, 
the sleeping maiden opened her eyes, 
and the breath of life once more issued 
from her lips. 

She awakened to a new stale of ex¬ 
istence; and, convinced by assiduous 
teaching as to the truUi of that religion 
she had been taught to despise, she was 
baptized in the tr^e faith, and after¬ 
wards became the wife of Sir Percy de 
Vavasour." v 
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Wt are not now about to compare 
and canvass the merhs of these insti¬ 
tutions : it is enou^ to say that they 
have been nnrserils of many bright 
names that hare shed a glory on the age 
in which they lived. We have leisure, 
in a few words, to touch oif the war 
waged in Abeideen between the mem¬ 
bers, masters, and heads of King's Col¬ 
lege, and its Gothic spoilers; and, in 
the sequel, the Melbourne measure just 
introduced, Bul,”exclaims the reader, 
** is it worth the while of Phaser, 
who has higher game to fly at, to take 
notice of a loeal, and, to Lotuloners, 
uninteresting question.” We reply, 
Fraser and all his tail (f<»r tails are 
fisliionable novv-a-days, from that of 
St. Stephen’s downward) stand conti¬ 
nually on the look-out; and though 
not disposed to be umpires in every 
petty village quarrel, yet if they trace 
the pioneers and the feelers of Radi¬ 
calism, or Infidelity, or even Whiggism, 
in the most sequestered locality, or in 
the more congenial resort of these ver¬ 
min of the nincteentli century, the ale¬ 
house, they do not shriiik from dragging 
out, to llie glare of day, and to the exe¬ 
cration of good men, the obnoxious 
things. And that our readers may not 
be shocked by meeting us after such 
disagreeable work, our fingers are in¬ 
variably dipped in rose water, and 
our L^y bathed in Pierian springs, 
Aurora's dews, See. 

Though we do not feel responsible, 
as it is usual in candidates for popular 
favour to express themselves, to the 
majesty of the people, save when and 
where timt majesty is under the guid¬ 
ance of sound principle and solid sense, 
yet to satisfy our readers that in this 
case, as in all others, we act on the 
poet's maxim— 

" Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice 

nodus 

that is to say, let not Fraser interfere, 
unless there be a subject worthy of him 
—we will gratify our readers with an 
abridged summary, and the names of 
the pamphlets and small shot that are 
interchanged in the neighbourhood of 
the Aberdeen universities. We pass 
by tlie letters and pamphlets emanating 
from Al. Bannerman, M F., the mem¬ 
ber for the city, and the representative 
of Ills majesty’s ministers in assailing 


the existence of King's College, and 
turning religton out p the Marischal 
College, as they are*^f/hat namby- 
pamt^, miWi-and-water stamp, that to 
notice them would nauseate, or some¬ 
thing more. We will subjoin the names 
of one or two of the pamphlets issuing 
from the cloisters of King’s College, 
which demonstrate that giants are not 
confined to Oxford and Cambridge, 
but “ feed hig^ their strength” in the 
cold and wintry north. 

A Letter* to AL Bannermanj Af.P., 
by Pfrf. Forbeij D. JD., Minister of 
8t. Machar^s Porishy and Humanity 
Prefesfiory King's ColtegCy Aberdeen, 
We cannot resist adding, on our an¬ 
nouncement of this sound constitu¬ 
tional and Christian letter, that it is a 
powerful document. Had Sandy Dan- 
nerman been put in the hydraulic press 
or the steam cylinder of his own cotton- 
mill at the Links, he could not have 
been more thoiougidy pressed and 
pounded. Dr, Forbes treats him in 
that cool, but awfully griping style, in 
which Fraser in Ins easiest moods 
deals with bis antagonists. 

A Letter to the Right Hon, the 
Lord Advocate for Scotland, regarding 
Bills to be brought into Parliament by 
His Majesty's Governn^nt for (he Re~ 
gnlation of the Scottish Universities, 
and particularly the Colleges of Aber~ 
deen. By Pat, Forbes, D,D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Humanity, &c. The lord- 
advocate has liis wig respectfully 
powdered in this. 

The Aberdeen Umversity Magazine, 
Nos. 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. This is un¬ 
questionably one of the ablest maga¬ 
zines we nreet with, after our own. 
There is really, to give up al*l fun, and 
adduce unvarnished foct, much solid and 
masterlywriting in this work. We never 
like to intrude into editorial secrecy, 
but there are in this magazine some 
traces that indicate the presence of a 
professor not far from King’s College, 
who is beyond all comparison the first 
theologian in Scotland. The connexion 
that subsists between religion and intel¬ 
lectual knowledge, and the dependence 
of the latter on the former—-the objec¬ 
tions urged against the curricula of the 
Scottish universities—the plans of the 
new university mongers, from him of 
the broom, down to him of the tail-— 
the bill for placing these institutions 
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under external tentrol—the propriety 
swallowing up the King^^ in the 
Marischal College, &c., are all expis- 
cated wiili a clearness and a power 
that must tell on his majesty's govern¬ 
ment, we should say, were it not that 
reasons no less cogent, adduced on the 
Irish church, the Irish municipal cor¬ 
porations, &c., had no more effect on 
these impenetrable gentlemen, than 
needles on the hide of a rhinoceros. 
In fact, we may as well think to make 
mile-stones dance, by playing jigs to 
them, as to make certain members of 
the cabinet retract, retreat, or desist, 
or do any thing wisely and well, by 
dint of reason, experience, and facts. 
Such is the outer covering of Whig- 
Radicalism, that argument, and com¬ 
mon sense, and Christian principle, 
cannot ooze through during years; 
yrhile, by a marvellous chemistry, the 
lusty clamours and threats of a Popish 
beggar, and the Billingsgate bawlings 
of an unenlightened and mischievous 
populace, find instant and overpower¬ 
ing entrance; and these, fermenting, 
produce a rare cabinet of 

“^All monstrous, all prodigious things. 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear 
conceived— 

Gorgons and hydras, and chimeras dire/’ 

Under the mask of toleration, equal 
privileges, &c., there is latent in these 
days an inveterate enmity towards re¬ 
ligion and all its institutions. The 
more any institution is identified with 
religion, the more heavy is the charge 
of exclusiveness, illiberality, &c., which 
is brought against it. It is not against 
Episcopacy, nor against Presbytery, 
as such, that the present onset is made. 
It is against the truth of God, of which 
these are the shells. The Irish church 
and the Scottish church have been re¬ 
spectively," though little respectfully, 
assailed; the former mutilated, and the 
latter threatened with the reductio-ad- 
submission system of starvation. The 
English universities have^ heard the 
thunder stamp of the March of In¬ 
tellect at their gates, and have nobly 
driven him away, q'he Scottish uni¬ 
versities, beginning at the iVmotest and 
weakest, according to the usual pro¬ 
cess of modern legislative treatment, 
are now to be rectified in the alembic 
of Whiggeiy, till they can be made to 
receive the Popish archbishop, whom 
the Dublin Society turned about his 


business, as their patron or pHMpal. 
We must never forget, as a sufficient 
reason for our turning attention to 
remote objects, that the Protestant 
churches and colleges of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, are really one 
and the same. They constitute one 
magnificent platform, on which the 
liberties and moralities of our coun¬ 
try havelkflourished, and our national 
prowess and power gathered nutriment 
and support. The Protestant institu¬ 
tions of our country must stand or fall 
together; and it is, therefore, impera¬ 
tive on ail parties to, merge their petty 
quarrels about subordinate details, and 
to rally round the standard of Protest¬ 
antism, Patriotism, and Christianity. 
The English church may be the heart 
of our ecclesiastical constitution, but 
the Irish and Scottish churches are the 
right and left wings. Cambridge and 
Oxford are geographically and morally 
the centre, but Dublin, and St. An¬ 
drews, and Glasgow, and Aberdeen, 
are necessary extremities. This we 
are sure of, that the Gothic sledge¬ 
hammer that breaks down the immu¬ 
nities of the latter, will make the blow 
be felt in the very bosom of the former. 
It is the policy of that spirit of atheism 
that has crept in, to commence its ag¬ 
gressions at the remote and weaker 
parts, and gradually to converge to¬ 
ward the seats of greater and central 
power. Our present observations on 
the northern university warfare must 
in this light bo interesting, as we hope 
they will be profitable, to our Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford readers. 

Were Spurzheim or Combe to scratch 
the head of a certain cabinet with their 
discerning digits (and we may, for the 
benefit of our readers, induce them one 
day to do so), they would discover 
very prominently developed the bump 
of destructiveness. “ would 

then be the key to unlock the present 
uriaccountableness of much of our state 
policy. This principle, or propensity, 
(i. €. destructiveness,) fastened its fangs 
on the Irish church, devoured ten of 
her bishops, and is now ravenous for 
ten times ten of her parish priests; 
and the Irish, proverbially cowards at 
home, iiowever valiant abroad, are 
tamely submitting to be consumed. The 
same bump has turned its attention to 
a few nice pickings, that the rapacious 
ancestors of many of our Whig ramilies 
left to the established church of Scot¬ 
land ; and, by way of a feeler of the 
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pulse,^ they tent down a com- 
missicm to the notthy made up, accord¬ 
ing to' a favourite Melbourne cabinet 
recipe, of ingredients hostile to all 
establishments; after the sage maxim, 
that the more a person hates a thing, 
the more likely o« is to discern its 
beauties, Tlie universities of Scot¬ 
land—and among .these. King's Col¬ 
lege, Aberdeen, the most anofent, and 
the most amply endowed of them all— 
are at present the objects of assault: 
we suppose for this reason, that tliese 
send forth the men who are able to 
wield the cudgel, and belabour the 
backs of Sandy Eannerman, et hoc 
genus omnCf and thereby defend the 
venerable institution, and disappoint 
the cabinet of a surplus. 

For the information of our south- 
the-Tweed readers, we may state that 
at Aberdeen there are two distinct 
colleges, and distinct universities also; 
the one, King's, in the old town, and 
the other, Marischal, in the new town, 
about two miles apart. 

His majesty’s government are endea¬ 
vouring to starve down and to dila¬ 
pidate King’s College, at the same time 
that they have voted some 30,000/. for 
building a splendid new Marischal 
College in the new' town. This new 
college they intend, in the exercise of 
their centralising efforts, to place under 
their own control; so that, henceforth, 
to be a professor in Marischal College, 
and to be a Whig, will be the same 
thing. The reasons we have gathered 
for this Conduct—that is, the destruc¬ 
tion of King’s College, and the foster¬ 
ing of Marischal — are simply these, 
odd enough, certainly, in ordinary 
cases, but not so in our present policy : 
Imprimis^ King’s College is a mo§t 
ancient and venerable seat of learning, 
having been erected by Bishop Elphin- 
stone in 1494, under the sanction of a 
bull of Pope Alexander VI. Its first 
name was St. Maiy’s; but, being soon 
taken under the patronage of royalty, 
it was called King’s. It is the only 
college in the university. Marischal 
College was not founded till nearly 
a century afterwards. The former 
is much anterior to the Reform-bill; 
the latter is much nearer,—ergo de- 
hnda est King’s College. 

2. King’s College is a right-hearted, 
Conservative institution: its professors, 
wkb one sad exception, are all Tories, 
sound Christian Tories, to the sacristan 
and downwards. Marischal College, 


with one or two ddighiftd exceptions, 
is Wbig-whiggish,— ergo, the former 
inference. 

3. The M.P. for the pity is anxious 
to turn the inagnificeot fabric in the 
old town into a cottbn-manufactory, 
(vide Dr. Forbes’s letter *on the 24th 
clause of the bill,)— ergo, the claims 
of King’s College for a portion of the 
royal grant are to be despised. 

4. Mr. Bannerman and any Whig 
friend may, for their services, get an 
LL.D. attached to their names from 

, Marischal College; whereas at King’s 
they have, at present, no chance: ergo, 
the former inference. We leave the 
public to judge of the merits of the 
reasons assigned, and proceed to cull, 
here and there, a passage from the very 
excellent documents on our table. 
That Mr. Bannerman meant to destroy 
the fabric pf King’s College there can 
be no doubt, both from the principle of 
his measure and from the reply of Mr. 
B., when he was asked whether there 
would be money enough for rebuilding 
Marischal College, “ No; but 7000/. 
or 8000/. will be got from the sale of 
the buildings of King’s College.” The 
intended measure is neither more nor 
less than baiefaccd spoliation. The 
following is an exlmct from the me¬ 
morial of the senalus of King’s Col¬ 
lege, presented to Parliament, which 
explains clearly the natuie and intent 
of the then projected measure:— 

That the object of this bill is the 
suppression of the University and King’s 
College of Old Aberdeen, as a school of 
arts, law, and medicine, by the transfer 
of the endowed chairs, and connected 
bursaries of three faculties, from that 
establishment to * the buildings of Ma¬ 
rischal College’ in New Aberdeen — a 
measure the injustice of which will ap¬ 
pear from considering that tlie institu¬ 
tion, denominated the University and 
King’s College of Aberdeen, was esta¬ 
blished a hundred years before the insti¬ 
tution in New Aberdeen ; and that the 
University and King’s College has for 
many years been in a progressively 
flourishing state by the increase of the 
number of students; while, at the other 
College, the number of students has been 
progressively decreasing, in proportion 
as the new fjown of Aberdeen, iu which 
it is situate, has become distinguished os 
a sea-port, with its numerous manufac¬ 
turing and commercial establishment, 
rendering it, in consequence, less suife]>» 
for the site of a place of study. 

“ That, in such circumstances, tb^ 
siippre^on of the University and^4n^8 





as a sobool of arts, ^i(b its pub¬ 
lic buildings, cbnrscterisedi in the lan¬ 
guage of the royal commissioners for 
visiting tlie S<;<>lch universities, os an 
' ancient and fine fabric/— rendered 
thereby in a great measure useless, by 
the classes bt^ing transferred to a madu- 
focturing toirn, where accommodation is 
required to lie provided at die public ex* 
—is a measure which, it is confi¬ 
dently expected, will never obtaiu the 
sanction of the British senate, 

“ 'I'hut the University and King's 
College is a private endowment hy Bishop 
Klplnnstone, and has continued as such 
for nearly three centuries and a half, 
with the addition of TOOL per annum, 
granted by the crown in ] 808, as some 
compensation for the loss ofteinds, with¬ 
drawn for augmenting the stipends of 
the clergy; so that it is not for a mo- 
zneat to ^ supposed that the honourable 
the House of Commons will confiscate 
the property of this university, and coun¬ 
tenance the sale of its venerable build¬ 
ings/' 

So much for the buildings of that 
ancient seat, and the economy of the 
W. P. for Aberdeen, who natunilly 
enough would prefer the tower of 
King’s College to be converted into a 
chimney-stalk, its cbapel into an engine- 
Itouse, Its class-rooms into cotton ward¬ 
robes, and its ])iofessors into firemen 
or superintendents of spinning-jennies. 
O thou classic youth ! thy new pier 
and Al>erdeen harbour exploits w’ere 
nothing to this. 

But we must give the sentiments 
of the senatus of King’s College on 
tlie new constitution premeditated for 
the new University. 

That a Rectorial Court, constituted 
and empowered as contemplated by tlie 
bill, is an inquisitorial board, unknown 
iu any British college ; and which must 
necessarily destroy the authority and 
consequent usefulness of a professor, 
excite the students to acts ofinsubordina. 
tion, and eventually destroy the respect¬ 
ability of the university* 

'* I'hat the power to be vested in tliis 
Rectorial Court, the majority of the 
lUembirs of which may be^ unconnected 
with the institution, or have not attended 
a class in any university—of delaying to 
filf up vacant appointments, under cer¬ 
tain conditions, until the ^year 1850— 
keeping, in the interval, the * United 
Un^ersity,' with its incorporated col¬ 
leges, in a broken up, crippled, and in- 
emient state—and placing the present 
incumbents in the condition of cuinherers 
of the gfonnd—must excite surprise' in 
the, nuniis of sU in the least degree 


qeainted with the bewiness of n OsHegVr 
and fill with tdarm the minds of the iin 
habitants of that part of Scotland 
pendent on Aberdeen for the education 
of their sons. 

That the arrangements contemplated 
by the bill, as a constitution for the 
* United University^—the absolute poWey 
committed to the Rectorial Court—the 
degraded condition ofthe profossors dur¬ 
ing the period of their active service, 
and the ungracious treatment awaiting 
them in their declining years^the sniii- 
hilation of vested right8<^tbe destruction 
of charters wliich for ages have been 
respected — the transfer of funds, be¬ 
stowed on the seminary of one town, to 
enrich that of another—the wasteful sa. 
crifice of extensive buildings—the de* 
privation, during the next fiftadli years„ 
of the north of Scotland of a regular uni¬ 
versity or college—involve principles of 
change and spoliation never before acted 
upon." 

Certainly, we would add, never be¬ 
fore acted upon in universities, but in 
the church and in the reform-bill fully 
acted on; and,tiierefore, do not charge 
the Whigs with inconsistency in this 
matter. They are abominably and 
fatally consistent. We must now give 
our readers a few of the delicate and 
gentlemanly ways in which that clear¬ 
headed Tory, Dr. I’at. Forbes, handles 
the M. P. mouthpiece of the ten- 
pounders of Aberdeen. Mr. Banner- 
man had been trying to be jocose, like 
most fools that throw firebrands, and 
appeal, if they are not in joke. 

** Of this science of waggery,” siirys 
tJie doctor, ** I never was a professor, 
and therefore do not attempt to indulge 
in whnt 1 am quite unequal to ; wbetlMr 
this be one of your favourite studios, iu 
which you Imve made great attainments, 
as you seem to allow that you occa¬ 
sionally indulge in it, you and your 
friends will be best able to determine. 
Waggery, Dr. Johnson defines to be — 
‘ Mischievous merriment, roguish trick, 
sarcastical gaiety.’ As to sarcastlcal 
gaiety, I should indeed be very ignorant 
of myself and my own powers, were 1 Co 
attempt it,—for 1 really feel that * sec- 
tantem levia nervi deficerent animique;’ 
and 1 am certainly not disposed to con¬ 
fess, that I feel any inclination ta indulge 
in mischievous merriment or roguish 
tricks—and I leave it to you to convict 
me of them, if you can. I have, indeed, 
been always of the opinion of Mr. Locke 
—and I wish all my countrymen were 
fully impreBsed with the sentimeftt^— 
that * it is not the wagpriee or cheatB 
practised among sciiool-boys/ or am^ 
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full grown boys^ * that make an aMs 
xnan; but the principles oijuUxcet gene¬ 
rosity, and 

There is a lesson here for other me¬ 
ridians than that of Aberdeen. The 
paragraph may be had for half-a-crown, 
111 Fra&eii's Magazine. Much money 
has been paid from the Treasury for 
inferior matter: at all events, the hint 
is worth recollecting. 

Mr. Bannerman’s most vaunted ex¬ 
ploit is his measure for dispensing with 
any of the professors signing the stand¬ 
ards of the Scottish establishment— 
a requirement which he calls an old 
Scotch act. We tell Mr. Dannerman 
that this same “ old Scotch act*' was a 
sine qud'^on of the union between Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, and that the repeal 
of tins act may be a more ominous act 
than his majesty’s ministers have yet 
meddled with. 

'* My conviction, therefore, arising 
from these circumstances is, that you 
were made the unconscious instrument 
of aiming o vital blow at the Eataldished 
Church of this country, by severing its 
coimexioa with the education of tlie 
country. That this separation would be 
attended with this consequence, in the 
opinion of our ancestors, who framed 
the Act of Security, which they insisted 
on being embodied in the Act of Union, 
is quite manifest from the words of this 
lust, which are—‘And further, for tho 
greater security of the foresaid Protest¬ 
ant religion, and of the worship, disci¬ 
pline, and government of this church, as 
above established, her majesty, w'itb the 
advice and consent foresaid, statates 
and ordains, that the universities and 
colleges of St.Andrew'*s, Glasgow, Aber¬ 
deen, and Edinburgh, as now establisliud 
by law, shall continue wiihiii this king¬ 
dom for ever. As also, that all pro¬ 
fessors, principals, regents, masters, or 
others bearing office in any university, 
college, or school, &c., before or at their 
admissions do and shall subscribe the 
confession of faith as the confession of 
their faith; and that they will practise 
and conform themselves to the worship 
presently in use in this church, &tc., and 
that before the respective presbyteriee 
of tbeir bounds,’ &c, We may see 
clearly here the opinion of our ances¬ 
tors, tliat, for the security of the religion 
which they had succeeded in establish¬ 
ing at so dear a rate, it was indispensa¬ 
bly requisite, and of panunount import* 
ance, to have the teachers in the uni- 
versities, colleges, snd schools, attached 
to the established religion of the country; 
and I apprehend every reflecting person 


must be of the same t^iaion ^—ht it is 
not in the nature of things that an esta¬ 
blished church could be permanent, or 
even extensively useful, without this 
adjunct. In England, the universities 
have always been considered in the light 
of the bulwarks and semiyaries of the 
church; fuid we And that a similar at¬ 
tack has been made on them, proceed¬ 
ing, 1 doubt not, from the same, or a si¬ 
milar, quarter from which the provisions 
of your bill come ; for I cannot convince 
myself that one, who has so great respect 
for decorous conduct as you doubtless 
have who attack me so bitterly for sup- 
’ posed violations of decorum, would not 
have had some scruples arising in bis 
mind (had he hims^f framed these 
clauses and arrangements, after deep re¬ 
flection, and extended inquiry into the 
subject in all its bearings, as becomes a 
legislator,) whether it was liot in some 
degree indecorous in a dissenter from 
the Established Church to propose re- 
peeling its securities, so carefully guarded 
at the time of the union of the two king¬ 
doms.” 

Dr. Forbes adds• 

If this be attempted, 1 acknowledge, 
for reasons assigned in my letter to tfa^ 
Lord Advocate, that 1 expect the time 
soon to arrive when my countrymen will 
join in tlie regretful wish of Cicero, only 
(and may it be only) exchanging Eos- 
pnbliea wdth Universitas, * Utinam Res- 
pubTtca stetisset, quo copperat statu, nec 
in homines non tarn commutandarum 
quam evertendarum rerum cupidos in- 
cidisset !* ” De Off. 1, ii, 1. 

After the Doctor has thus exposed 
and commented on the intended Uni¬ 
versity measures at great length, and 
wilii great perspicuity, he takes his 
leave of his cotton-manufactory an¬ 
tagonist in another quotation, which is 
so appropriate that, at the risk of bring¬ 
ing the Doctor under a charge of pe- 
dantiy, by huddling Greek and Latin 
so close together, we will give it. 
Moreover, the introduction of a little 
classic matter may revive us a little 
amid our prospective horrors of Iktng’s 
College being made a cotton-mill. 

Of you, and of your confidential 
friend, I shalLnowtake leave, addressing 
you in the words of Hecuba, for whose 
opinions, as she was a queen, and conse¬ 
quently a Tory, you will not care more 
than you do for mine, although w'ith 
your friend (boii^ a little liable to my 
failings) from former recollections they 

bare somewhat more-weight;— 
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ZnXwTi TifMtf fitnii ytyjfmrx$tr^* i/ui, 

0< r»vf (piXcuf ^XatttrofTit tu ^^dvri^iri, 

Hf rSift ^aXXait ir«f Xtyurt «.* 

£uripid*, Hec.t 254. 

Yet, perhaps, you may not think them 
altogether uifWorthy of your notice, when 
you reiiect that they were put into her 
majesty’s mouth by a citizen of the most 
democratic state that erer existed, and 
who had, consequently, good opportuni¬ 
ties of witnessing tlie effects of that ad¬ 
mirable form of government. 1 make 
no apology to a ci-devant lord-rector, nor 
to a dean of a college, for the language' 
in which these sentiments are quoted; 
being satisfied, that two University Re¬ 
formers must consider it indispensable 
that all the members of the rectorial 
court sliould he intimate with the lan¬ 
guage ofifecuba.’* 

We do not believe that Al. Banner- 
man, Esq., M.P., has any greater mis¬ 
chief in view than the transubstantiation 
of a college into a cotton-mill; a whim 
which arises from the new school of 
political economy. His party, how¬ 
ever, mean this, “and something more.’’ 
What an admirable principal would 
Joe Hume be! His connexion, too, 
with Greek wokrs, might make the 
change more gradual. 

We should now like to take up the 
contents of the Aberdeen Universitj/ 
Magazine, which are the lucubrations 
of no ordinary mind; but we cannot 
spare more space than is requisite for 
recommending the periodical to our 
readers. The outrageous absurdities 
of the New University Court about to 
be introduced, are handled in that 
masterly way which the interests in 
jeopardy warrant, and with that tact, 
nevertheless, which kills while it ap¬ 
pears but to sparkle. The plan pro¬ 
posed of fixing hours, and subjects, and 
lectures, by act of parliament, seems 
to be by way of anticipating that phi- 
losophico-millennial era when steam- 
power will fill the pulpit, and the 
press, and the professor's chair. These 
act-of-parliament rescripts are to be 
as binding as the canons of Trent — as 
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immotable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians; and they are, some of 
them already, as absurd as the acts of 
his celestial majesty the Emperor of 
China. Jn addition to this, the said 
University Court is to exercise an irre¬ 
sponsible control over the property of 
the university; a large part of which 
is settled in mortmain by the will of 
private donors. It is, therefore, a sa¬ 
cred obligation, which no upstart body 
ought to interfere with, to hold the 
destinations of the founders inviolate. 

“ Such wills,” says the editor of the 
Aberdeen University Magazine, “ have 
never been violated by any civilised 
people, excepting in times of revolution 
and of great public crimes, cannot 
be that such a sweeping abrogation of 
the testaments of the dead (as is con~ 
tewplated in Mr, Bannertrtan's bills) 
could be tolerated in a nation in which 
we have so recently seen the most dis¬ 
tinguished judges of the highest court 
of equity assembled, for weeks, and 
months, and years, to inquire into the 
terms of, and unanimously pass judg¬ 
ment to protect, the will of the late 
Lady Hewley, after a process that, by 
the solemnity and caution with which 
it was conducted, arrested the attention 
of the whole British kingdoms.” 

The great ends and objects which 
the proposed measures are intended 
by the government to accomplish, are 
not such paltiy things as the elevation 
of the literature and science, tlie honour 
of the name, or the advantages of the 
educational institutions, of Scotland; 
but what they have had too promi¬ 
nently in view, in all their abortive 
plans and wild innovations, the pulling 
down, vi et armis, the old conservative 
and constitutional party, whether it be 
found in the church or in the cabinet, 
in the cloisters of a college, or in the 
rooms of a cottage; and the aggran¬ 
disement of a raving parly and a revo¬ 
lutionary infidelity on the ruins of 
thrones, and ancient houses, and fanes, 
and venerable laws— the exclusion of 
the fear of God and the principles of 
Christianity from every institution doing 


• For the edification of Mr. Banuerman and his cotton-friends, our Man of 
Genius subjoins a translat^n : 

Bad set, those Radical new college-founders! 

Who speechify to please unwashed ten-pounders 
(Our Magazine — we do not wish to praise her — 

Yet we hope such men will ne’er ho cheered in Fuaseii) ; 

Who are to friends, religion, learning, rude, 

« If they but please Bit|ini»h multitude. 
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as the ancients often did, depriving 
their slaves of sense and feeling by 
poisonous drugs, that they might the 
more easily subjugate them—and the 
advent of that consummation when 
the festering and diseased mass of so¬ 
ciety, with no correctives of its bitter¬ 
ness and no sweeteners of its nature, 
shall exhale such monsters as Robes¬ 
pierre and Marat, and society, en¬ 
feebled by its convulsive tliroes, sink 
down again into apatliy and insensi¬ 
bility. The New University founders 
made Religion an exile from the London 
University; but not liking to attempt 
so tremendous an aggression on what 
they in their wisdom account the pre¬ 
judices 0 ^ Aberdeen, they have deter¬ 
mined tp keep all the languages and 
philosophy in Marischal College, and 
all the theology in King’s; thus taking 
care not to adultemte the economy of 
Malthus and^the sentiments of Smith 
with Christianity, and at the same time 
putting themselves in a position here¬ 
after to suggest, in the further march of 
intellect, that as Cliristianity has been 
moved away two miles from the New 
College in Aberdeen, it cannot lie a 
great deprivation to its students if they 
ease them altogether of a naturally 
uncongenial neighbour. We do not 
touch upon the distinctions that sub¬ 
sist between the English and Scottisii 
universities, which the editor ol the 
University Magazine admirably esti¬ 
mates, believing that, generally, the 
Scottish are for the diffusion of a very 
respectable amount of knowledge, and 
that the English are for x\\econcentration 
of mind on one individual branch, 
under the high-pressure power of fel¬ 
lowships and other stimuli—incentives 
which were wrenched from the Scottish 
Church, at the Reformation, by a ra¬ 
pacious nobility We believe, that 
while the universities of Scotland have 
much fewer Persons and Parrs, and 
other intellectual Colossi, they have 
yet, even on the admission of English 
scholars, an average of graduates, as 
high as any in Europe. “ We should 
be ashamed," says the University Ma* 
gazine^ were the average attainments 
of our Scottish students to stand no 
higher ttian tliose of the troops com¬ 
manded by the Cantabiician captain 
of ihe Poll." ® ^ 

We cannot now enter into the com¬ 
parative merits of the Aberdeen"and 
Glasgow halls of theology; but we 
think it was in an uncanny moment 
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that Dr. McGill, of Glasgow, put him¬ 
self in the hands of the editor of the 
Aberdeen University Magazine. The 
Reverend Professor, it appears, stated 
that he delivered eight times as many 
lectures, each session, to the students 
of theology at Glasgow UViiversity, as 
Dr. Mearns did to those at Aberdeen. 
On this subject the editor makes the 
following hit, worthy of a comer in 
Fraser : Eight fasciculi, of thirty 
lectures each, may contain, of pretty 
close writing, 4800 pages for the whole 
.Aberdeen course ; which, multiplied 
by four for Dr. M^Gill’sJ gives 19,200 
pages of manuscript. What a mass 
of/bo/scap goes to a McGill course of 
theology! Might not some small in¬ 
dulgence have been shewn to the 
Aberdonian method on account. of 
solid contents, when, in the superficial^ 
such is the acknowledged superiority 
on the doctor’s side, that, after great 
deductions, a large and gratifying ba¬ 
lance would still have remained to 
him.’' We must stale, that the Uni¬ 
versity of Old Aberdeen may be proud 
of so powerful and eloquent a defender, 
IVe are persuaded that we can trace 
the pen of a distinguished professor 
in King’s, less distinguished than his 
merits and profound attainments as a 
theologian deserve. There are some 
cool and sly hits, which, in another 
shape, and a little modified, have made 
some wonld-be Dr. (’halmers wince, 
in the Divinity Hall; and there are 
other processes of tliought, which re¬ 
mind one of the splendid lectures on 
the evidences of Christianity, delivered 
at King’s, by the Rev. Dr. Mearns — 
lectures which, when committed to the 
press, will throw no less light on the 
subject, than they will shed lustre on 
the name of the reverend author. 

^Ve thank t!ie modern Whig reformers 
for tlieir doings. They have done much 
to rouse the energies ofxhe friends of 
religion, and the sticklers for the glory 
and perpetuity of the British constitu¬ 
tion. The collision is come of principle 
against reckless innovation, wisdom 
against folly, the intellectual prowess 
of bearded men against the mania of 
Radical lads; and, if the latter class 
will only tatiper a little longer, tiie 
former will be the more thoroughly 
stirred, and the helm of state by and 
by cleared of raw experimentalists, 
and some pilot tliat can weather the 
storm placed in their stead. Powerful 
ai^jl progressive assaults are now made 
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on our national systems of education. 
Our British universities are threatened 
with a visit from the schoolmaster’^ 
our Protestant church menaced with the 
pseudo improvements of the “ March 
of Intellect ”—our very constitution, 
90 venerable with years, so signalised 
by mighty triumphs, is to be depressed 
to the earth by that intolerable incubus, 
tlie majesty of the people; and in the 
pulpu and at the bar, in the university 
senate and in the House of Commons, 
in tlie dock where the prisoner stands, 
in the box where the jury meets, and 
on the bench on which the judge sits, 
** Vox populV^ is (“be astonished, 
O heavens ! and wonder, O earth I”) 
to be regarded as synonymous with 
« Vox DtV' 

Religion is the real object of attack. 
The altar is to be overturned, because of 
the glory that burns on it — the temple 
is to be razed, because of the voice of 
“righteousness, temperance, and judg¬ 
ment to come," timt is still heard in 
the midst of it — the universities are 
to be laid bare to their foundations, 
and to be remodelled, in order that 
the spirit of truth, which dwells in 
their hallowed recesses as in appro¬ 
priate homes, may evaporate iii the 
process. It is not the shrine, but the 
God that lives within, that our modern 
Liberals detest. In the hands of its 
present leaders, Britain, as a nation, 
appears to play the part of Gohet, the 
Bishop of Pans, in 1793, who entered 
the public hall of the government, and, 
tearing off* the ecclesiastical vestments, 
the venerable symbols of his Chris¬ 
tianity, abjured the religion of his 
foihers, and embraced the “ religion 
of liberty, equality, and morality." 
Britain is tearing off her holy garments, 
from the homelier robes of Aberdeen, 
to the more gorgeous vestments of 
Camljridge; and, if no arrest should 
be laid on lier present mania, and no 
counteraction in her system be excited, 
another Voltaire and another Marat, 
atheism and murder meetly repre¬ 
sented, will announce the national 
creed in these words, “ Death is an 
eternal sleep;” and illustrate the na- 
trdnal tenderness by hurrying succes¬ 
sive thousands to its obbvious repose. 
The big ha' Bible, that lamp of the 
cottage and light of the sanctuary, will 
again be lied to tlie tail of an ass, and 
paraded in derision through the streets 
ofLondon. Our churches, in which our 
nijtion's gray fathers worshipped, and 


by which are the graves of tmr parents 
and our infants, will be unchristened, 
and proclaimed to be the “ Te^les 
of Reasonand, that the maximum 
of earth's madness, as well as ferocity, 
may be seen, a harlot will be deified and 
worshipped as the Goddess of Reason. 
“ And they that dwell upon the earth 
shall rejoice over the rains, and make 
merry, and shall send gifts one to 
another." 

These “ coming events cast their 
shadows before they are the natural 
consummation. We do not feel and 
fear that this period will arrive. No! we 
anticipate an increasing reaction, which, 
under the blessing of God, may retrieve 
the land, even in extremis, 
we press on the attention of all right- 
hearted Britons, watch and track the 
movement, whether it works among 
the turrets of our northern universities, 
or thunders at the gates of Oxford and 
of Cambridge. Let us not imagine 
that, because remote from us, the 
spirit that is now abroad is less to 
be dreaded ; 

*' Obsta principiis ; sero medicina pa- 
ratur, 

Cum mala per longas invaluere moras.” 

If this paper on the innovations 
which are now, by a bill already 
brought in, or in a modification of it 
to be brought in, to be indicted on the 
Scottish Universities, serve to aw'akefi 
our readers in the south to the spirit 
of antipathy now so rank in high places 
towards our Protestant institutions, and 
to combine into one mighty phalanx 
the advocates of our Protestant esta¬ 
blishments, which are essentially one 
and the same, it will not be in vain that 
Fraser has given a corner to a few 
thoughts on the Scottish Universities, 

A modified University-hill has just 
been introduced into the House of 
Lords, with all the mischievous clauses 
of that which we have just been re¬ 
viewing, and with additional enact¬ 
ments, fraught with ruin to the edu¬ 
cational and religious interests of Scot¬ 
land. The former bill, through the 
energetic opposition of the wise and 
the Christian friends of education in 
the North, turned out a loathed and 
contemptible abortion ; as far as its 
shape, at least, was concerned: but 
we knew that its most obnoxious prin¬ 
ciples were cherished and tenaciously 
clung to by the innovators, and we 
judged It would, on this account, be 
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interesting to bring it before our read¬ 
ers. In the measure now introduced 
there is an absolute dictatorship, under 
■which every law, however wise or an¬ 
cient, concerning university matters, 
must give way; and this power is 
lodged in a court of review, the mem¬ 
bers of which may be Papists, or In¬ 
fidels, or Arians — a court which may 
abolish professorships, or hear com¬ 
plaints from students against masters 
and professors, or change the very 
terms on which every professor at 
present holds his chair. This body 
may abolish any one chair, and 
substitute any other in its place; it 
may expunge the theological chairs, 
and substitute those of Alalthus and 
his disciples; it may banish the Bible, 
and place in the stead thereof the 
Natural Theology of Lord Brougham, 
or the “ Magdalene ” novel recom¬ 
mended to his female literary friend 
by a noble lord, recently tried and ac¬ 
quitted ; it may banish philosophy 
from Scotland, and substitute the va¬ 
garies of the phrenology of Combe or 
Spurzheim ; it may, in short—and it 
will, in fact, under the domination of 
a Radical cabinet—put down Christ¬ 
ianity within the universities of Scot¬ 
land, and make these venemble seats 
mere appendages to that spawn of 
Infidel liberalism and Atheistic apa¬ 
thy, the London University. Ichabod 
may then be inscribed on the educa¬ 
tional institutions of the north. We 
cannot find terms strong enough wherein 
to reprobate this obnoxious measure. 
We call upon the able men at Aber¬ 
deen who have already distinguished 
themselves in the controversy, and on 
all connected with the other Scottish 
universities, to petition and make the 
beacon-fires blaze on every hill in 
Scotland! But, as the now bill is 
now on our table, w'e hasten to dissect 
tiie monstnim horrendum^ and to shew 
that it is an atheist’s spirit in a hypo¬ 
crite’s mantle. 

We have hitherto viewed the bill 
lately introduced by Mr. Bannerman, 
and the other now introduced by Lord 
Melbourne (for the only difference be¬ 
tween the two is, that the latter is an 
outrageously worse concoction than 
the former), as more immediately con¬ 
nected with Aberdeen; for it is in 
Aberdeen that the 'perfervidum inge* 
nium Scotorum has burst forth against 
the measure with greatest force. There, 
also, Mr. Bannerman dates his birth, 


and his M P. ability to assail ancient 
institutions and chartered rights. But 
we must analyse this pet college-Lamb 
of the Radical cabinet more minutely, 
and hold up to the execration of a 
religious community one^of the most 
deadly thrusts that can be made at the 
religion, education, and institutions of 
Scotland. If Lord Melbourne would 
bring into both houses bills for guard¬ 
ing the sanctities of domestic life against 
intrusion, the sabbaths against unne¬ 
cessary desecration, tiie church against 
spoliation, parliament against mounte¬ 
banks, and the cabinet against beggar- 
men and Papists, he would signalise 
his name, and transmit his government 
to posterity honoured and eulogised; 
but if his lordship will persist in im¬ 
pugning the existence and the immu¬ 
nities of the best and holiest institu¬ 
tions of Ills countiy — in endeavouring 
to eradicate religion and learning as 
far as it is religious, fiom our country 
— he must expect to exasperate no 
mean portion of his countrymen, and 
to pass ins memory, embalmed indeed, 
but in tlie odium and the contempt of 
the wise and tlie good. 

But to proceed. This University- 
bill is not merely destructive in its 
objects, but dishonest in its very con¬ 
struction. It professes to be based on 
the Report of the University Commis¬ 
sioners of 1826, but it gives povvers to 
the board of visitors immensely greater, 
and more dangerous, than any powers 
possessed by the commissioners of 
1826; as our observations, yet to be 
made, will satisfactorily prove. It 
pioposes objects altogether of a differ¬ 
ent character; it cancels many of the 
recommendations of the Report on 
\^hlch it professes to be based; and 
thus, under the insidious pretence of 
carrying into effect propositions already 
approved, it substitutes new and un¬ 
heard-of projects, which,* if sanctioned 
by the British legislature, will go far 
to demoralise the best province in the 
empire. Another proof of tlie bill’s 
dishonesty is found in the circumstance 
that it professes to be similar in spirit, 
principle, and detail, to an act passed 
111 1690, “ for the visitation of univer¬ 
sities, collegt%, and scliools.” Never 
was there greater dissimilarity between 
any two things. Tlie act of 1690 was 
assed at a peculiar crisis, when it was 
elieved—not without grave reasons— 
that men disaffected to the pvernment, 
and tainted with Jacobitisiii; were 
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found in the inasterslhps and chairs of 
the colleges, whose removal was neces¬ 
sary for the welfare, and warranted by 
the laws of ihe land ; but no such spe¬ 
cialty, no such crisis, can be proved to 
exist in the^ nineteenth century. The 
disaffected men of the present day are 
nearer the cabinet than the college, 
and lurking, more probably, among mi¬ 
nisterial benches than among university 
chairs. The visitors of 1690 consisted 
of the leading nobility, and clergy, 
and elders, all rnonbcrs of the ScoUi^h 
church (mark this, my Ijord MeU* 
bourne!), bound and delighted to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of the church, and of 
the institutions more or less allied to 
her; wliercas the visitors appointed in 
the present bill may be, and, under 
existing circumstances, will be, ene¬ 
mies of our constitution in church and 
slate: they may be Voluntaries or 
Papists. Dan himself, and the tail 
behind, may be appointed to sweep 
the universities of Scotland of Bibles 
and Articles of Faith, and to consign 
these and every free thought to the 
Index E.xpHrgato7'ius. The visitors of 
Lord Melbourne’s bill are, in reality, 
neither flesh nor fish — sheer nonde- 
scripl.s, the outlines and bodies of the 
creatures to be filled up by the present 
and succeeding Whig ministers. Tins 
is no exaggeration. One only dis¬ 
cordant element can be admissible into 
the board, the principal of each col¬ 
lege ; to make liie harmony the more 
pleasing, it is presumed, by the con¬ 
trast. 

“ Be it therefor© enacted/* says clause 
first, ** by the king’s most excellent ma¬ 
jesty, by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the lords spiritual and temporal 
and commons in this present parliament 
assembled, and by the autliority of the 
same, that it shall be lawful for his ma¬ 
jesty, if ho shall think fit, with the ad¬ 
vice of his privy council, to appoint a 
board of visitors to the several universi¬ 
ties of St. Andrews, &c.; and such 
hoards shall respectively (including the 
constituent members therbof hereinafter 
nominated) consist of not fewer than 
five, or more than seven members, and 
shall subsist for a period of five years 
from and after the appointment thereof. 

IS, And be it enacted. That the se¬ 
veral principals of the universities of 
Saint Andrew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Edinburgh, for the time being, shall 
be constituent members of the hoards of 
visitors appointed to visit the said uni¬ 
versities respectively. 


** 3, And be it enacted. That a 
ity of die members forming eads such 
board of visitors shall constitute a quo¬ 
rum of such board ; and it shall be law- 
ful for each such board to choose from 
among their own number a ebatrmaz^ 
who shall preside at all the meeting 
thereof; and in case of the absence of 
such chairman from any meeting, it shall 
he lawful for the members present to 
choose from among their number a clmtr- 
man to preside for the time; and tlie 
chairman shall have no deliberative vote 
in the decisions of such board, but shall 
have a decisive or casting vote in cases 
of equality/’ 

The visitors of 1690 were Churcli- 
men; those of 1836 may be any thing 
they like, provided they be Whigs and 
Kadicals. The visitors of 1690 were 
enjoined to arrange and order accord¬ 
ing to ihe foundations of the respective 
colleges, and the constitution in church 
and state; those of 1836 may plough 
up the foundations of every university 
in Scotland, and abolish every tie, 
however slight, which connects learn¬ 
ing with religion, the college with the 
church. The former, in short, were 
appointed to act under and according 
to the existing rules and statutes of the 
uni\ersities; and nothing, finally, de¬ 
trimental, if they had been so inclined, 
could have been done to the interests 
of religion and science: but the latter 
are so many roving dictators, commis¬ 
sioned, if we may judge from the spirit 
of previous arrangements, to batter 
down whatever is old, to martyr what¬ 
ever is holy, and, inverting the lan¬ 
guage that was applied to Augustus, 
having found the universities of Scot¬ 
land constituted in a great measure of 
gold, to leave them composed of Whig 
bricks. Tliese are the two leading 
quirks in this measure. Under the 
sanction of truth, it attempts to pro¬ 
pagate error; and, by blinding the 
eyes of the universities with the acts 
and recommendations of 1690 and 
1826, Lord Melbourne and Sandy 
Bannerman, Arcades amho/* are re¬ 
solved, vi ct arwis, to cram the bill, 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill of 
1836, down the throats of the five 
learned senatuses of Scotland. We 
<lo iiope 11. B. will catch our meaning, 
and give us a sketch of these quacks 
inflicting their nostrums on the writhing 
turrets and kicking professorships 
the north. 

The next manoeuvre by which llie 
bill is ushered in, is this Before and 
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during the sederunt of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
not a whisper was emitted on the sub¬ 
ject—not a hint of any Whig cauldron 
boiling into consistency such hetero¬ 
geneous elements. The right reverend 
court was led to believe that the matter 
was drqpped, and that the manifesta¬ 
tion of, we confidently affirm, a national 
disgust at previous tamperings, had 
scared the Whig vultures from tlie 
prey; but, mark! as soon as the As¬ 
sembly was dissolved, out came the 
little Limb —the bill—amid the obste¬ 
trical congratulations of the ministerial 
papers, and the kind “ speiring ” of 
the Crim-Connellites; and, that no 
voice miglit be lifted up against the 
bastard brat, the shortest possible time 
was allowed between its first presenta¬ 
tion and its second. This fact shewed 
it was begotten in tlie eclipse. The 
Whigs knew well, that if it liad been 
exhibited before, or during theGeneral 
Assembly, a protest from that powerful 
and weighty body would have reached 
St. Stephen's, bo loud and so firm that 
tl>e “bratling" would have died in 
convulsions — a thing 

** No sooner blown than blasted.” 

This concealment was accounted at the 
time a masterpiece ; the ‘‘ blinds were 
always down," and, if any inquiries 
were made, the answer was, ‘ Not at 
home;"'* and the General Assembly 
was tlius hoodwinked to a sad extent. 
But crooked policy never prospers. 
The consequence of tins escape of the 
bill from the clutclies of tlie General 
Assembly is, that it has fallen into the 
more multitudinous and merciless 
hands of the Presbyteries ami the 
Synods; and the creature will get 
such a scratching in every parish, and 
its parents such a silting on the cutty- 
stools of the north, tliat, if reclaimable, 
they will not play such tricks again. 
If ever of any thing on earth, it may 
be said of the ministers’ escape from 
the Assembly, 

“ Incidet in Scyllam qui vult evitare 
Charybdim,” 

The Whigs have a pretty extensive ex¬ 
perience of the bad effects of sliufilmg 
and dishonesty, but to them, we fear, 
the aphorism of Coleiidge wi’ll too 
powerfully apply : « To most men 


experience is like the stern-lights of a 
ship, which illumine only the track it 
has passed." 

We have thus glanced at the three 
leading cheats practised on the masters 
and professors of the umversities of 
Scotland, and we must declare, that a 
bill which stands in need of such dis¬ 
ingenuous preambles must be of a very 
questionable character. We admit, 
therefore, that we enter on an analysis 
of the measure with a distrust of eveiy 
clause— a suspicion that 

** Anguis in gramme lateu" 

If we find one holy Christian and 
useful feature, we are too hdnest to 
withhold it the meed of our appro¬ 
bation ; but we fear, that tlie more we 
expiscate what we have only super¬ 
ficially glanced at, the more must we 
concur with our northern neighbours 
in llieir abhorrence of the whole mea¬ 
sure. Let us, then, proceed to a fair 
and impartial scrutiny of the leading 
clauses. 

The most prominent clause of this 
bill is that which proposes the insti¬ 
tution of a board of visitors ; to which 
we have already alluded, when com¬ 
paring the act of 1690 with the act 
contemplated in 1836. The qualifi¬ 
cations, the attainments, the creed, or 
conduct of these visitors, are not spe¬ 
cified. One may be an O’Connell, as 
we said, vvitfi one tail; another may be 
a bashaw with two tails; a third may 
be a fire-worsliip|>er; a fourth, a Pot- 
terow \’oluiUary ; a fifth, a Papist; the 
sixth, anything-you-like-lo-pay-me-for; 
and the seventh and last must be the 
])rinci|)al, or head of the university, 
evidently introduced as a penalty on 
himself, as a mother might be kindly 
admitK'd to an auto-dn~J‘c in which her 
soil was doomed to the fire. We do 
not profess to be prophets’ sons, and 
to predict the precise constituency we 
iiave specified ; though, judging by 
the signs of the times, it is by no 
means improbable; but we do say, 
that there is no guarantee for or against 
such members. They may be good, 
or tliey may be bad : this will depend 
on the ministry pn> tempore, ^^'e grant 
there is sometonsolaUon in the thought, 
that, in a few months, the present ca¬ 
binet and its feats will be placed upon 


* \ ide report of the case Norton v. Melbourne. We do hope Regina will not 
blush at'a quotation being made, nor think that we recomuieiul her to read the 
nauseous recital: our two quotations are chaste and pat. 
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the shelf; or, more appropriately, in 
the cabinet of some antiquary, among 

“ A fouth o’ auld nic-nackets, 
Rusty nirii cups an'jinglin’jackets. 

Wad baud tbe Lotliians three in tackets, 

^ A towmont guid, 

And panitcb-pats and auld saut-backets 
Afore the flood.” 

We say, there is some consolation that 
the present ministry will be thus dis¬ 
posed of, and thorough good-sense 
Conservatives occupy their places. 
The board would then, in all proba-^ 
bihty, consist of more suitable and up¬ 
right men; but still, in these days of 
change and rash experiment, we should 
deeply deplore the existence and ma¬ 
nagement of our universities being laid 
at tlie feet of any pnme-minister, past, 
present, or to come. It is a gross in¬ 
sult on the Church of Scotland, as 
well as on her distinguished universi¬ 
ties, to appoint to any official con¬ 
nexion with, or control over her insti¬ 
tutions, men bound by no laws and 
amenable to no suitable tribunal. 

But it is tlie unbounded powers 
with whicii these visitors are invested 
whicli induce us to speak strongly on 
tbe subject. We call tlie attention of 
our readers to tbe following clauses, 
5,6,7: 

** 5. And be it enacted, That the se¬ 
veral boards of visitors to be appointed 
as aforesaid shall constitute a court of 
review in the university to which such 
boards are so appointed respectively; 
which court shall have full power and 
authority to entertain and determine all 
queations which shall he brought before 
the same in relation to the regulation 
and discipline of the university, the ma¬ 
nagement and distribution of the jiro- 
perty and funds thereof, or under their 
administration, and generally in all (pies- 
tion-i touching the affairs and interests of 
such universities, of whatever kind or 
description. * 

“ 6. And he it enacted. That it shall 
be lawful for such boards ofvi.-iitors to 
establish regulations for receiving ap¬ 
peals to such couits of r'eview, and for 
hearing and determining the same, and 
for regulating tbe meetings and proceed¬ 
ings of such courts; and such regulations 
shall be published in sufdi manner as 
such boards of visitors shall tliink fit. 

7. And be it enacted, That it shall 
be lawful and competent for any prin- 
cijial, patron, or professor, in any of the 
said universities, or for any person hav¬ 
ing any right or interest in the affairs 
thereof, or for any graduate, student, 
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office-bearer, or other person connected 
therewith, to appeal to such court of review 
against anp decision, deliverance, or r$gH» 
lution, made or pronounced by the senatits 
academicus or rectorial court of such uni* 
versity, ou nv any other court, body, 
OR PERSON, possessing or claiming to pos¬ 
sess any Jurisdiction, control, or authority, 
in regard to the regulation, discipline, 
property, and administration of, in, or 
concerning suck university*** 


Let us bear in mind the fact, that 
the visitors may be of any faith, or of 
no faith; and next, the high proba¬ 
bility of their being of no faith, or of a 
very spurious one, under our present 
government; and next, read the great 
powers and the unlimited tether with 
which they are blessed in these omi¬ 
nous clauses. They are, first, a court 
of review; they are, next, to make 
tlieir own rules; and they are, last, 
and not least, to hear and determine 
on all appeals that may be made to 
their jurisdiction. We pass by the 
consideration that tbe dignity and au¬ 
thority of the professors will be lowered 
in the estimate of the students, as they 
possess a court open to their com¬ 
plaints, and able to put down the 
judgment and experience of every se- 
natus in Scotland; and if the litigious 
remonstrant be a Whig, and the pro¬ 
fessor have sense enough to be a Tory, 
willing as well as able to indulge the 
former and put down the latter. We 
pass by, with the same brevity, the 
comfortable idea that the visitors can 
fcatiier their own nests, make their own 
rules, and, in short, do as they like. 
Tlipse are nice lielps to Whig ascend¬ 
ency, as they are, doubtless, rare spe¬ 
cimens of W hig legi'jlation. We want 
to look at clause 7, m which more is 
meant than meets the eye or ear. Our 
readers in the south will understand, 
that, in terms of the union, the power 
is settled in the presbyteries of the 
established church of Scotland to in¬ 
sist on every professor signing the 
formularies of the church at his induc¬ 
tion into office, and also the power of 
expelling and removing any professor 
who siiall leach doctrines inconsistent 
with the articles of the Confession of 
Faith. This is a most salutary law, 
and, in all respects, in accordance with 
the principles and practice of Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford. Let us now sup¬ 
pose under the new regimen what 
lias frequently occurred, that a pro¬ 
fessor is presented by the crown to 
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ona of the vaenoi chairs in a north¬ 
ern «tiivmity; the presentee refuses 
to adhibit his si|;nature to the Confes¬ 
sion of Faith; the presbytery insists 
upon liis doing so, as a sine qua non ; 
the refractory Li!>eral instantly appeals 
to tlie University Court, made up of 
kindred spirits and obedient to the 
Melbourne cabinet, as the seat of its 
prospects and the idol of its worship : 
tliat court discovers, in clause 7, that 
it is competent for it to hear appeals 

from any other court(Presbytery, 
Synod, or General Assembly), sustains, 
therefore, tine appeal, and admits the 
heretical professor in the teeth of the 
whole ecclesiastical order of Scotland. 
Now, the crown can present to upwards 
of THIRTY of the professorships of the 
universities of Scotland; and what can 
be more natural, or accordant with uni¬ 
versal experience, than that this court, 
appointed by the crown, will support 
the claims of the royal nominee to the 
vacant chair, and reverse the decision 
of the reverend presbytery, when an 
opportunity occurs of taking so popular 
a step? Nearly other thirty of the 
professorships are at the disposal of 
the town-councils of the university- 
cities ; and, aware as we are of the 
thorough sympathy of sentiment and 
feeling that now exists between the 
Wiiig ministry and the town-councils 
of Scotland since tlie passing of the 
Municipal Heform-bill, we must con¬ 
clude that tiieir nominees will be ad¬ 
mitted by the University Court on 
similar terms: and therd>y there is 
the possibility—nay, the awful proba¬ 
bility— that, in the course of a gener¬ 
ation, a large majority of the university 
diairs in Scotland will be occupied by 
men who despise the church, and de¬ 
ride religion, and hold all articles of 
faith, creeds, and confessions, as rem¬ 
nants of the dark ages; men, in simrl, 
who will re-echo the fearful announce¬ 
ment of Lord Brougham, during his 
rectorship of the University of Glas¬ 
gow, “that men are no more account¬ 
able for their creeds than they are for 
the height of their stature or tlie colour 
of their skin.'' 

It is loo evident, from this part of 
the new Scottish Univereity-bdl, that, 
if sanctioned by the British legislature, 
it will put an end to all college disci¬ 
pline; it will lay the character and 
charters of the universities at the mercy 
of liie prime-minister of the day, and 
termioate for ever tliat impoitaut and 


intimate connexion which, for the 
wisest purposes, our forefathers insti¬ 
tuted between the literature and science 
of the world and the religion of Christ, 
Never was a more atheistic or revolu¬ 
tionary measure concocted by a de¬ 
praved ingenuity; never Vas a greater 
insult odered to the religion, and in¬ 
telligence, and wishes of Scotland 1 
No wonder that Dr. Stewart, of Ers- 
kine, remarked, in the synod of Glas¬ 
gow and Ayr, “ that this bill was quite 
of a piece with the other legislation of 
tile present ministry, which had dis¬ 
gusted tlieir oldest and most intelligent 
friends. He used to be a Whig him¬ 
self, but was one no longer.** This 
bill is not merely an aggression on 
individual rights and prescriptions — 
not merely au aggression on corporate 
laws and charters, as ancient as they 
are excellent—not merely on the in¬ 
terests of learning, and the reputation 
and dignity of the universities of Scot¬ 
land, but a deadly and malignant blow 
aimed at the church and die altar — 
the truth that is heard in tlie one, and 
the glory that rests on the other. 

The very expression, Established 
Church,*' IS carefully excluded from 
the bill. No allusion is made to the 
creed or confession of that church, at 
present so thoroughly associated with 
the functions of every college; no de¬ 
ference in flict, though mucii in name, 
is paid to the recorded opinions of the 
commissioners of 1826. Tlie only 
standard that seems to have been con¬ 
tinually before the eyes of the ministry, 
as the beau ideal of a perfect university, 
is xhdiX flourishing concern the Loudon 
University. Surely the success that 
has attended this last institution in a 
vast metropolis, every one of wliose 
representatives in parliament is a Ra¬ 
dical, ought to deter tbo government 
from attempting to found similar scluwls 
in less favourable parts ,of the empire. 
There was a day in the history of Got¬ 
land, when no minister of the crown 
would have dared to try to seal up the 
eyes of Scotland in tlie blackness of a 
wretched Atlieisra — a day which, we 
trust, has not yet passed away. 

Clause 10 is an enactment charged 
with incaltulablc mischief, against 
which we do hope a simultaneous and 
stirring protest wdl be uttered forUi 
from every province of the north. 

** to. And be it enacted, "Ihiit it shall 
be lawful for such boards of visitors re¬ 
spectively to make such regulations xe* 
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girding the Dbolition of profestorships 
wi^vin. the uuiversities to which they 
ahell be appoiuted, or to the institution 
of new professorships therein, and also 
renrding the endowment of professor¬ 
ships instituted or to be instituted in 
such universities, out of the funds of tlie 
same, as shall appear calculated to pro¬ 
mote the prosperity and success of such 
university, and the interest of science 
and learning.'' 

The professorships of theology may 
be abolished, as savouring of persecu* 
lion and illiberality toward the Socinians i 
and the Papists; and, indeed, liiis would 
be more desirable than placing in tliese 
chairs the llampdens and the Arnolds, 
and the liberal licentiate boys around 
whom the partialities of our present 
cabinet hdVe been so conspicuously 
gathered. Hebrew and Greek may be 
denounced as heretical tongues, as used 
to be done by Popish bishops at the 
commencement of the Reformation — 
Daniel O’Connell has taught the Whigs 
worse lessons, and the premier has 
done worse t/tiugs; or tlie recommend¬ 
ation of a new liberal Scotch magazine 
may be carried into effect, wliich pro¬ 
poses the institution of one Popish 
theological professorship in every Brit¬ 
ish university, that both sides may 
thus get equal justice, and concurs 
with Dan’s Dublin Review in present¬ 
ing the College of Tuuinoen as a 
paragon of excellence, and a model for 
imitation in this matter. Deep fishing, 
no doubt, to get up.such a pearl as the 
University of Tubingen ! As the court 
can abolish old professorships and in¬ 
stitute new, perchance they will in¬ 
stitute a piofessorship of Whiggery — 
another, of Crim-Connellism — a lliird 
in the Omnibus line, embracing all 
sects and systems — and a fourth, for 
the express purpose of proving that 
Mary Magdalen was the cliastest wo¬ 
man of the sex—and a fifth, for es¬ 
tablishing the truth of the libel of the 
Beggarman-ally, that the “ women of 
England are, without exception, un¬ 
chaste.” Louvain, tliat ‘gave birth to 
and reared Dominus Dens, will “ pale 
its light ” beside an institution like 
this; and the liltie Lambs that gra¬ 
duate at this new collejje will be fit 
for the budget, the home and foreign 
affTairs, or even the premiership, with 
a little experience. The Bank of 
England will surely lay aside Us inter¬ 
dict on the young Scotch fry that come 
from so illustrious a seat of literature. 


An LL.D. from any of the Scottish 
universities will be a passport to- the 
high places of the land. The march 
of intellect will thus receive a power¬ 
ful and a lasting impetus, and future 
poetical alumni will read, with "an 
emphasis peculiar to their age, and 
applicable to our present Mecsenas 
only, 

O et pnesidium et dulce decus meum.”, 

We do not wish to set the matter 
before our readers in a light too risible, 
but it is really difficult at times to re¬ 
strain one’s tendency to hold up to con¬ 
tempt the projects of men who lay them¬ 
selves out to rescind these laws and 
enactments on which the literature, and, 
above all, the religion of our country, 
rests. We do not wish to make the 
men detestable—far from it; we sym¬ 
pathise with their weakness, we pity 
them in their place, we sincerely and 
earnestly wish them better and more 
unerring direction: but their measures 
are really fraught with so dire and so 
numerous mischiefs, indicted so truly 
at random on the undeserving insti¬ 
tutions of the country, that it becomes 
necessary to shew them up in their 
undisguised condition and unforeseen 
consequences, that the Christian prin¬ 
ciple that lives in the bosoms of many, 
and the patriotism that springs from it, 
may exert such pressure from without 
as Will drive into its native receptacle 
of ignorance all such university-bills 
as those of Baniierman, Melbourne, 
and Co. If these gentlemen are so 
anxious to get universities based on 
certain favourite principles, why not 
turn some of the old manufactories 
into colleges ? or, why not build new 
brick edifices, and equip and replenish 
them ad libitum ? Tliese, of course, 
might be what Lord Melbourne wishes 
our universities to be, on a compre¬ 
hensive and liberal system; the prin¬ 
cipal, a Hottentot; the sub-principal, 
a chimpanzee: as not a few of our 
modern intellects classify the creature 
with the genus hoino. One professor 
will be a Papist; a second, a So- 
ciman; a third, a Mahometan; a 
fourth, a German Neologist; and, to 
add variety to the selection, and to 
avoid all imputations of partiality and 
bigotry, that unwelcome personage, a 
Christian, might be admitted, after 
riding a suitable quarantine, and get¬ 
ting rid of any inordinate attachment 
to his creed, or strong preference of it 
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toother sects and systems. Thus an 
effective senatia academicus will be 
organised; and so remarkable will this 
cabinet of curiosities be, that the stu¬ 
dents will not only listen with profit 
to the lecture on naturalism^ but see 
the living illustmtion in the person of 
the lecturer. As to subjects, or, in 
academical language, the curriculum, 
there will be a professorship of Volun¬ 
taryism, whose object it will be to 
strengthen the hands of the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Knowledge Society and the British 
Voluntary Society, by refuting the ar¬ 
guments of Dr. Chalmers, the Bishop 
of London, and other bigots, on the 
subject of ecclesiastical establishments; 
and for illustrating and explaining a 
new process, by which the Established 
Churches may be starved out in a 
given time, and the Voluntary Church 
erected on the ruins. It will also lie 
in the way of this professor to carry 
on a correspondence with Dr. Heugh, 
the Knight of Kirkintilloch, him of the 
Weigh-house, and other living cham¬ 
pions of the voluntary system; not 
omitting the Edinburgh martyrs, who 
preferr^ a week or two in prison to 
the payment of their just church dues. 
The text-books will be, of course, 
Angel James’s Church Guide, editio 
expurgata, as it would not do to retain 
the observations about the fifty-pound- 
a-year sermons; the Ti/ranjip of Chapel 
Deacons; also, the Autobiography of 
a Dissenting Minister; Josioh Thom¬ 
son, and other classic productions of 
the same school. It will likewise be 
a chief object of this same learned pro¬ 
fessor to harmonise and unite, into 
One grand “ interest,” the various dis¬ 
senting bodies, taking care not to ex¬ 
clude from so comprehensive a scheme 
of benevolence those pious and perse¬ 
cuted worthies, the Papists of Ireland, 
and to throw out of each sect any 
principle or tenet that might obstruct 
the consummation so devoutly to be 
wished for. The importance of this 
professorship cannot be adequately 
estimated. The remuneration will, of 
course, be voluntary; and llie amount, 
therefore, dependent on the number of 
PJJP*"’ would recommend to Lord 
Melbourne, should he get the new bill 
passed, or, in case of its failure, the 
new march - of- inielleci universities 
founded, to liave collections at tlie 
door of every class-room, by placing a 
gnm fellow, with a begging-box in his 
paws, right against the door-post, to 


whom the physiognomy of every stu¬ 
dent should be familiar, in order that, 
under the covert of a purely voluntary 
summit for the professor, there might 
in be all the rigour, with nothing 
of the honesty, of a remorseless com¬ 
pulsory exaction. * 

There might also be, witli advantage 
to many parties, a professorship of 
Whiggeryand Radicalism, whose prime 
energies should be expended in demon¬ 
strating to his students bow a minister 
of the crown might retain his place, in 
•spite of blunders, and defeats, and the 
sheerest incapacity—how a Whig go¬ 
vernment might legislate about what 
they know nothing—how, above all, 
there might be a surplus, after deduct¬ 
ing twenty-one shillings from a 
pound note. It would also come 


within the range of his labours, to de¬ 
monstrate the new way of promising 
every thing the majesty of the people 
might be pleased to demand, and yet, 
after a session of eight or nine months, 
doing nothing. Especially will it 
belong to this chair to devise and 
strike out a highway through the con¬ 
stitution of Britain, and a new turn¬ 
pike road right through the House of 
Lords. This, of course, will be tough 
problems; but, nil desperandum I te 
duce Melbourne. 


Much as we want to give our read¬ 
ers an idea of the achievements that 
will follow in the wake of the New 
University-bill, should it come into 
law, and should it fail, as there is 
little doubt tliat it will, of the new 
Melbourne colleges, we feel that lime 
and space will not allow us to give a 
much longer analysis of the curriculum. 
There must, of course, be a professor¬ 
ship of tails; to which, after the “ rint” 
has pined away, Daniel might be ap¬ 
pointed. A professorship, also, of 
milroads; to whom would be assigned 
the task of shewing how the seven 
millions of Ireland might be brought 
with greatest speed, at a given moment, 
to batter down by dead weight the 
outworks of the Upper House; or, at 
least, scare away their lordships from 
examining too minutely the quirks, 
and sophistries, and destructive prin¬ 
ciples of thi new Irish Corporation- 
bill, &c. &c. And should tlie new 
University-bill be cast out, and these 
high projects feil in occupying the an¬ 
cient seats of literature, we would re¬ 
commend the premier to call in IL B., 
to give a plan of the new university, 
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specifying Norton Folgate for iu lo*^ 
ctlity. 

We have thus toudied on the new 
arrangements, as these regard the 
eurrivu/um; it is now important 'Uiat 
we should, like true patriots, present 
a few li lilts as to tiie degrees. We 
propose the utter explosion of MA., 
13.D. and LL.B., and B.A., and simi¬ 
lar barbaric remnants of the middle 
ages; and would suggest D.V., Doctor 
of \'oluntaryism; M.VV., Master of 
Wliiggery; R.ll.B., Bachelor of Rail¬ 
roads, &c. There are so many new, 
degrees that may be appended to 
the names of the graduates of the 
new college, that we cannot take 
up the interesting subject in our pre¬ 
sent paper. It would form a nice 
article for' the Edinbur^ih Rcricu;, es¬ 
pecially at the tail of die “ Oxford 
malignantsor for the WcsimimUr, 
or Taifs. 

Instead of a steeple or tower, as is 
usual in the Scottish Universities, there 
might be elevated a Broom ; out of 
the top of which theie might arise a 

FLYING MfRCVRY, With a 1*£NNY 

racupFT at his mouth, indicating to 
the public tlial the cheapness and ex¬ 
cellence of knowledge, useful, enter¬ 
taining, and genend, had at length 
arisen to the maximum. The entrance 
to the public iiali would, of course, 
have a bust of Lord Melbourne, the 
patentee; on the pedestal of which 
there might be legibly inscribed the me¬ 
morable words, Vcni/ Vidi! ViciP^ 
There would also be busts and paintings 
of Joseph llurae, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Morpeth, and other dtstinguished 
coadjutors. I n the Museum, there might 
be deposited the budgets for 1835 and 
1835, the Irish Municipal Reform-bill, 
the new poor-laws, and other trophies 
of Radical triumplis. In a very pro- 
imnent place, there would be exhibited 
the letters of O’Connell to the Jew 
Raphael, tlie dish for collecting “ the 
Tint,” the list of subscriptions for the 
support of popery, plunder, and agi- 
tation, in the person of the King of 
the Beggars, headed by the greatest 
noble lay impix>p«'iator in England. 
The two secession chaplains, that said 
grtkce at the O’Connell ffeed at Edin- 
inirgh, might have their portiaits there, 
and thew^s of tbeir respective graces 
underneath. Mr. Brewster might be¬ 
queath a shred of the liat which waved 
in the air %o welcome O’Connell to 
Rahiley. And due distances might 


be ranged the MonaW Chroniekf the 
Glolte, and ^1 the Sun^y newspapers, 
containing panegyrics on the agi^or, 
expressive as tlie retainiog fee was 
great. 

Then, as to the library; the Bodleian 
will be nothing to tliis. At the en¬ 
trance tliere will, of course, be a bust 
of O’Connell, followed by a tail, made 
up of Drs. Murray, MTlale, and other 
clerical and lay ornaments, bearing an 
inscription, on one side, Justice to 
Ireland,'’ and on Uie other, “ Rint to 
myself'.’' On the shelves will rest 
Lord Brougliam’s Natw'al Theology^ 
Fenny Magazine^ entertaining* know¬ 
ledge books, and a copy of L^d Mel¬ 
bourne’s new University Bill, printed 
by steam at Hedierlogton’s, and other 
dieap knowledge presses. We must 
really give up from slieer labour. The 
details are so interesting, and the trea¬ 
sures of this new college so rare, that 
the hot weather alone prevents us from 
wnting out a catalogue of the *^rara 
«m.'' Let the professors, however, 
know, that the above is but a super¬ 
ficial account of the improvements 
with which they are to be visited. Let 
tlicra, aliove all, prepare to come up to 
the normal scliool in Gower Street, the 
London University, to learn tlie new 
nomeiKlature, and be acquainted with 
more mysteries tlmn in their philoso¬ 
phy they ever dreamed of. We are 
not sure but the premier contemplates 
doing away witii animal power, just 
as he has long done away with intel- 
kciual power in the chairs of the in¬ 
tended University. There has been 
mooted the propriety of steam power. 
At Aberdeen tins can be easily accom¬ 
plished, as a shaft can be carried from 
ihe cotton^ill, at tire links, all the 
way to King’s College, and the new 
philosophical-economy Radical and 
Greek jennies setatwork. Thesteam- 
graduates will carry all liefore tlicm. 
Only think of old bishop Elphinstone 
lifting away ihe stone that lies upon 
his remains in the King’s College 
beautiful chapel, and beliolding steam- 
lecturers,steam-professors, and a steam- 
principal, and a steamy exhalation 
blended with smoke (this smoke will 
be pro tewjxo'e only, as a plan is con¬ 
templated for making tlie ne^v steam- 
professors consume llieir own smoke) 
arising from eveiy class-room, power¬ 
fully demonstrative of the laboratory 
below. Where did you steam your 
degree ? At King’s* Under wbat 
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power did you ^duate? A high** 
pressure. What is die strength of the 
professor where you steamed your 
course last term ? A sixty horse¬ 
power. The poor bodies in the north 
have no idea of the sublime improve¬ 
ments meditated for them in our ca¬ 
binet. 

One of the oddest denouements in 
the whole matter is the probability, 
amounting almost to certainty, that the 
New University Bill is not under¬ 
stood, as it was barely known to many 
of tlie cabinet and its supporters. We 
began to augur something when we 
read the following communication in 
the Kdinburgh Mercurj /:— 

** We understand that Bailie Macfar- 
lan has received the following letter 
from Sir Jolm Campbell in relation to 
this bill 

* London, June 18,1836. 

‘ My dear Sir,— 1 have no hesitation 
in saying that I will most zealously fol¬ 
low your instructions in opposing the 
clauses of the Universities’ bill which 
you complain of. But I would advise 
you to petition both houses against it, 
and to do every thing in your power that 
it may be rejected or moditied. I do 
not think any good is hktdy to come 
from praying to be heard against it by 
counsel. I remain yoius, veiy faith¬ 
fully. ‘ J. Ca-mpblll. 

* Hailie Macfarlan,’ 

And our conjectures ripened into 
convictions when wc read the speech 
of Councillor Black in the lovvn- 
council of Edinburgh. Neither the 
lord-advocate, nor the attorney-general, 
nor even Lord Melbourne, knew the 
extent of the measure, or even its real 
nature. Let our readers glance over 
the following extract of tl»e council¬ 
lor’s si;>eech, and learn the secrets of 
Whig legislation. 

“ Mr. Black said, that as soon ns the 
deputation were furnished with a copy of 
the Universities’ Bill, they gave their 
best considenition to its various clauses, 
and first called on Sir John Campbell on 
the subject. He was under the im¬ 
pression that the patronage was not iu- 
terferod with ; but on directing his at¬ 
tention to some of the clauses, especially 
to that empowering the Board of Visitors 
to^ recommend professors, he at once 
said, that if these passed the council 
would have no more to do than to record 
the decisions of the board ; and he con¬ 
curred with the deputation in opinion 
that these clauses should be opposed. 
Sir John agreed to accompany the depu¬ 


tation to Lord Melbourne, who had ap^ 
pointed a time for conference with them 
on the subject. His lordship, like every 
one else, seemed to be of opinion that 
the patronage was not interfered with; 
but Sir John read over the clauses, and 
gave his interpretation of them, on which 
Lord Melbourne acknowledged that it 
looked very like taking the patronage 
from the council- He said he liad no 
desire to interfere with the universities, 
and would be most unwilling to propose 
any measure connected with them in op* 
position to the wishes of the people of 
Scotland. His lordship referred the de¬ 
putation to the lord-advocate, as respon¬ 
sible for the bill. They accordingly 
waited on the lord-advocate, who also 
said that he did not understand that the 
patronage was to be withdrawn from the 
council by the proposed bill. However, 
on stating our opinion as corroborated 
by that of the attorney-general’s, he 
seemed to acknowledge that it might in¬ 
directly interfere with it.” 

What are we to understand by this? 
Is there a steam-bill maker in the 
neighbourhood of St. Stephens, the 
productions of which are to be cram¬ 
med down tlie throats of the lieges un- 
exaiiiined and untried ? Are bills 
broiighl forward not for being passed, 
but tor being criticised ? Are his ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers at the mercy of hacks 
behind the scene ? or is the bill a pill 
of O’Conneirs, winch Melbourne must 
take himself, and insist on our Scottish 
universities taking also ? W e are al¬ 
most sorry that we have given his 
lordship so much notice,—for we begin 
to feel lliat the credit or the guilt of 
tins measure hts lordship is utterly in¬ 
nocent of. He is ready to abandon it, 
if there be only pressure enough from 
without, as he introduced it merely to 
please his supporters, and is eager and 
anxious (such is his yet unextinguished 
good sense) to let the matter drop, 
provided he can get a reason plausible 
enough. This he will soon had, vre 
promise him. Already the synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr, the presbyteries of 
Aberdeen, and many other cities, the 
graduates of Aberdeen resident in Lon¬ 
don, and the graduates resident in the 
university-towns are up iu arms. And 
the commisITion of tlie General As¬ 
sembly is summoned by tlie modeiator, 
from whicii a rcmonstiaiice will ema¬ 
nate that Lord Melbourne will do 
to listen to. Most effective petitions 
are pouring up from the north, and 
among the very hills there is such a 
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gatiief ing/’ that there will be no lack 
of reasons, to say nothing of dire ne¬ 
cessity, for abandoning the nauseous 
bill. This measure will do more to 
sh^e Melbourne's ministry than any 
deed they have done since they came 
into office. These men unfortunately 
dream that a few noisy lladicals and 
restless Dissenters are the voice and 
will of Scotland. They are deeply 
mistaken. One or more tamperings of 
this kind, and the Scottish people will 
recollect themselves—their fati»ers,and 
their interest, and fling off their Radi¬ 
cal representatives bag and baggage, 
and turn the scale in flivour of religion, 
morality, just government, and honest 
and able men. VVe call upon Scot¬ 
land to stand up and defend her vener¬ 
able seats.* VVe call upon the pro¬ 
fessors, men not surpassed by those of 
any university in Europe, to come for¬ 
ward. The professors of Aberdeen 
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have acted vigorously,— tliose, we 
mean, of King's College. Let ^lers 
go and do likewise. 

Yes, we call also on the men of 
Oxford and Cambridge to manifest 
their sympathy with their assaulted 
sisters in the north. Proximm ardtt 
is argument enough. They may rest 
assui^ that the university empirics are 
watching how Cambridge and Oxford 
will feel, in reference to the sufferings 
of Aberdeen, and Glasgow, and St. 
Andrew's; and, should they see no 
emotions expressed in England at the 
cruel course pursued in Scotland, they 
will soon compound a nostrum Of in¬ 
gredients, truly tare and most radi¬ 
cally cathartic. Colleges, and steeples, 
and creeds, are sad eye-sores to our 
present cabinet; so much so, that, un¬ 
less we rally around them firmly and 
speedily, tliey may be swept away amid 
the rubbish of the Schoolmaster." 


CAPT. Gardiner’s journey to the zoolu country.' 


Great part of Africa is as much a new 
world to us as was America; with 
much of what we do know of it, the 
ancients were altogether unacquainted : 
all, in fact, from the northern margin 
of Biledulgerid and the Great Desert 
southwards—nay, all beyond Egypt, 
Cyrene, and tlie northern Barbary 
States. Christian missions have done 
but little in any part of Africa; and 
in South Africa, as yet, nothing. Ne¬ 
vertheless, Africa has still continued 
to attract travellers from all parts of 
the world: Bowditch, Lander, Clap- 
perton, Ehrenberg, Riippel, Caillie, 
and other names, are familiar to us. 
Douville, indeed, profeased to have 
p^etrated Equinoctial Africa; and 
Burchells travels in the .south have 
much value. To the north, Africa is 
involved in Muhamedan darkness, de¬ 
lusion, and vice; in the south wc find 
a paganism, probably the residuum of 
religious truth through long ]>eriods of 
tradition, degenerated into superstition, 
or even indifference. 

Under these circumstances, the book 
before us has irresistible attractions. 
Captain Gardiner appeE^s to be a 
pious man, desirous that the Church 
of Bn^and should equip missionary 
clergymen for Southern Africa; and, 


in particular, of making an opening to 
the Zoolu nation, for tiie introduction 
of religion, civilisation, and industry. 
He seems, also, solicitous for the ex¬ 
tension of British protection to the 
new territory called Victoria ; a coun¬ 
try situated between the Umzimcoolu 
and TugiVla rivers. The advantages to 
the mother-country wlucii would accrue 
from colonisation would, in his opin¬ 
ion, be great and immediate. The 
trade in ivory is yearly increasing ; and 
he states, that there is no doubt the 
greater part, if not the whole, which 
now passes through tlie pestilential 
climate of Delagoa Bay, would find 
its way to the healtliy shores of Port 
Natal: a presumption founded on no 
less an authority than the king of the 
Zoolus himself, who has intimated his 
intention of an almost exclusive barter 
with the English, should the settlement 
at Port Natal become sufliciently or¬ 
ganised by a local government. The 
policy of doing this appears to our 
traveller clear, from the impracticability 
of otherwise defending the province of 
Albany, the fairest of our colonial pos¬ 
sessions in that quarter of the globe, 
unless at a most ruinous expense, in 
the event of any rival power esta¬ 
blishing itself at Port Natal,— wieH 
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all the facilities afforded by such a 
position to abet and tamper with the 
vindictive character of the Amakosa 
tribes. 

The natives at Port Natal are, al¬ 
most to a man, refugees from the Zoolu 
nation, whose existence de^iends on 
dieir combining to defend the asylum 
of their choice. For some years many 
of them have been entrusted with fire¬ 
arms, for the pumose of hunting the 
elephant and buffalo; and, in conse¬ 
quence, out of the whole body some 
very tolerable marksmen can be se¬ 
lected. An European militaiy force 
is not, therefore, absolutely necessary, 
eitlier for the support of the govern¬ 
ment or the defence of the settlement: 
a native one may be readily organised. 
A kilt of the commonest material by 
way of clothing, and the loan of a cow 
(price about forty shillings) to eacli 
man, to be forfeited for misconduct, 
but *0 become liis actual ])ropcrty after 
three years’ faithful service, would be 
regarded as a sufficient remuneration, 
and comprise its whole expense. Tliree 
months’ training would suffice to qua¬ 
lify it for comhatmg, if necessary, the 
whole Zoolu army. 

The committee of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society have taken measures 
on the report made by Cajit. Gardiner, 
for accepting the two stations of Berea 
and Cuioola, and the future entire 
management and control of the Zoolu 
mission. 

JMain enough it is, that, savage as 
these tribes may be, they are yet hu¬ 
man, and capable of moral discrimi¬ 
nation. Tiie cliaracter and conduct of 
tile Christian residents, on the other 
hand, do not always reflect honour 
on their faith ; indeed, it would 
appear that the Zoolus were better 
keepers of a treaty than our traders at 
Port Natal. Captain Gardiner, on the 
very frontier, encountered great peril 
among the Amakosa tribes, in conse¬ 
quence of the misconduct of Europeans. 
“ One of our chiefs,” they exclaimed, 
“ Tchali’s brother, has been killed by 
the white men, and we are resolved 
that no more white men shall enter 
our country; those who are now here 
shall remain, but not one more shall 
come in: ^ intimating, that they would 
murder all those within their territory. 
The very words of a war-song, in re¬ 
ference to whicn he succeeded in di¬ 
verting their passions, weie sufficiently 
ominous: ^ 


•* No white man shall drink our milk, 

No white man shall eat the bread of our 
children, 

Ho-how! ho-bow! ho-how!’\ 

Captain Gardiner undertook hia 
journey to the Zoolu counpy last year, 
and publishes the results this. It is 
to be regretted, that a consider^le 
portion of his journal, including the 
whole period from his landing at Cape 
Town to his return to Port Natal; has 
been lost, and that his memory has 
but inadequately supplied the defi- 
•ciency. It was on the 26th of August, 
1834, that he left Spithead, on Imrd 
the Wellington, Captain Liddle, bound 
for the Cape and Madras, and even¬ 
tually sailed from Falmouth on the 
6th of September. 

AAer some adventures and merciful 
escapes, they reached the Amaponda' 
country. Although they had already 
met with what, m Europe, would not 
improperly be termed difficulties, still, 
until entering this mountainous dis¬ 
trict, they were comparatively uniniti¬ 
ated into the toils and troubles of 
African wagon-travelling. He met 
with a singular incident here. One 
day, Captain Gardiner found Faku, 
the ruling chief of the Amapondas, 
sitting in great state under the shade 
of shields held up to protect his head 
from the sun. An immense concourse 
was assembled,all seated on tlie ground, 
while an interesting trial was going on; 
the accused, a tall and athletic man, 
wall a dignified appearance, whom our 
traveller afterwards understood was a 
“ rain-maker,” standing before them 
on his personal defence. He reined 
in his liorse, and for a few minutes 
stopped to observe this truly charac¬ 
teristic scene, being much struck with 
the coolness and manly bearing of the 
defendant, who still proceeded in his 
harangue. On this, Faku rose from 
the assembly, and coming up, the cap¬ 
tain dismounted to receive his usual 
congratulation — a shake of the hand, 
with which he then always obliged 
his white friends. He was attired in 
a handsome leopard-skin mantle (in 
that country, the insignia of rank), 
which so remarkably became his tall 
and commanding person, that, when 
he turned to resume his seat among 
the councillors, he looked the very 
beau idial of an African chief. 

It appeared that the “ rain-maker ” 
in question had been sadly rebellious, 
and, in consequence of his customaty 
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presents in cnttle liaving for some time 
oeeo withheld, bad piainlj declared 
his intention of restraining the clouds, 
and thereby preventing the rain from 
ialling. Tor this high misdemeanour, 
an aimed party Imd been ordered to 
secure, l)is person and seize upon his 
cattle; and he was now permitted to 
plead his own cause, the issue of which 
would be either life or death. It 
seems, however, that he was acquitted; 
perhaps in consequence of a conversa¬ 
tion which the captain had previously 
Imd with Faku on the subject, wliichi 
was elicited by Faku asking the former 
to procure rairi. On tliat occasion, the 
chief also gave the traveller some ad¬ 
vice ; informing him timt the Zoolus 
were “ an angry people, that they 
would kill him, and that Ite had better 
not enter their country.” 

On the evening of the third of Fe¬ 
bruary, Captain Gardiner reached Tu- 
gala, having slept in the open air, 
about midway, on the preceding night. 

“ Long before we reached the river,” 
be writes, the hills in the Zoolu coun¬ 
try were visible; and 1 never shall for¬ 
get the interest with which I jierceivcd 
the brst curl of smoke ribing from a dis¬ 
tant villogo in that direction. jMany 
were the reflections which at that mo¬ 
ment passed my mind, and the nearer 
we a])proac‘hed, the more anxious I be¬ 
came to cross the narrow bound.iry, and 
feel that I was standing upon Zoolu 
ground, and in the midst of a people I 
had been so desirous to visit. On this 
side of the river, now considered the 
southern limit of that country, there are, 
indeed, a few scattered villages of a 
Zoolu tribe, called in derision, by their 
late sovereign (Charka), Amanpaci (li¬ 
terally, wolf-people), on account of their 
alleged ill-conduct in one of bis cam¬ 
paigns : but the entire population does 
not exceed three or four hundred, re¬ 
siding near the banks and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the ford.” 

The views from the otlier side of the 
river, which was crossed with great 
difficulty, are beautiful. Both sides 
are billy, but on that fhey l»ad just 
left the mimosas and other trees are 
very luxuriant, while this is compara¬ 
tively bare; and, when seen in con¬ 
nexion with the river, ^vlnch winds 
among rocky banks, the prospect is 
veiy striking. 

** It was late the next morning,” the 
writer continues, '* before we could move 
forward, and then only with temporary 
bearers, to a neighbouring village; and 


one horse, which happened to be on tlila 
side, 1 hired for tlie remainder of the 
journey. When wo reached the next 
village, the same difficulty respecting 
the transport of the baggage a^in oc¬ 
curred ; and, finding the matter hopeless 
among these petty numzanns, I sent, as 
recommended by the head-man here, for 
the necessary permission to the indoona 
of a large military town not far distant, 
without whose snoctioti, it appeared these 
inferior chiefs were reluctant to take the 
responsibility of assisting me witii men. 
J'he sun liad nearly set, w^hen the mes¬ 
senger returned to inform me that a suf¬ 
ficient number of men would be ap¬ 
pointed ; but that the indoona had ex¬ 
pressed his surprise that 1 had not first 
applied to him. 

Circumstanced ns I now was, a per¬ 
fect stranger in a strange country, with 
only two attendants, my interjireter and 
a Zoolu (of whom, as yet, i knew no¬ 
thing), 1 considered it w'ould be the 
height of imprudence to allow even the 
appearance of a misunderstanding to 
exist; accordingly, much against the in¬ 
clination of my party, as also of the vil¬ 
lagers, who, by exaggerating the distance 
and the difficulties of walking in the 
dark, dissuaded mo from proceetling 
until the morning, I iinmediutely set 
out, and reached tlie town (Cloinanthleen 
Intlilopi) before the iiidoona (Nongalaza) 
had retired. lie was seated on tho 
ground, in front of his liut, and in the 
middle of a half-circle of tho principal 
people, all decorated with thick brass 
rings round tbeir throats, and a few also 
on the riglit arm. He received me with 
great civility, apjieared surprised at my 
travelling so late, and ordered a huiicllo 
or two of imphi (a spurious sugar-cane, 
much cultivated throughout the country) 
to bo placed before us, for present con¬ 
sumption. My want of proper attend¬ 
ants seemed to excite their curiosity, 
which tliG state of the rivers sufficiently 
explained ; and after a long conversation 
in the open air, in which it was recom¬ 
mended that I should remain fintil their 
sovereign, Bingarn, had been apprised 
of my arrival, we were shewui to our 
huts, which were larger and neater tlian 
any I hud yet seen. During my stay 
here, the w’hole regiment (for this is one 
of the eskaudas, or b.irrack-towns) were 
often assembled without the fence, to 
practise their songs and dances prepara¬ 
tory to exhibiting in their turn before 
Dingarn, at h is re8idoncG,Unkfinginglovo, 
As these, with the various evolutions, 
w'cre exactly similar to those which I 
nftcnvnrda witnessed on a lurgor scale, 
although there could not Lave been less 
than eight or nine hundred men present, 
I shall postpone the description, as also 
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nt the Intermediate eomkf ry to the capital, 
whiob will be more dreufflstantiaUy dfr- 
'eoribed befeefter in the journal. When 
About half way, a petty chief arrived 
with ordere to conduct me to the capita!, 
atkl to kill a beast for ns at the first 
place where he could meet us. Dingam 
bad expressed bis desire that ! should 
proceed, saying, that • I was his white 
man, and must make baste.’ 1 shall now 
Twoceed at once to my first view of tJh* 
kfhiginglove, on the afternoon of tlie 
10th. This was obtained from a rocky 
hill, covered with aloes and mimosas, 
intermixed with several large cauliflower- 
shaped euphorbia trees, growing to die 
height of sixty or seventy feet. Having 
descended to a beautiful spot, a continu¬ 
ation of the same ridge to which I had 
pushed forward, for the sake of quietly 
enjoying a scene, to me so fraught with 
interest, I dismounted under a wooded 
knoll, whence the circular fence of the 
town appeared like a distant race-course 
on the left, wJjile a range of rugged 
mountains, one remarkabl}^ table-topped, 
rising towards the north, hemmed in the 
prospect on the opposite side. Near this 
point the road branched ofl*, one path 
leading to the principal gate of the town, 
and the other to the Issicordlo, or king’s 
quarter; but which I bad not perceived 
among the trees. As no voices were 
heard, and, after waiting an ample time, 
no traces of the party could be seen, I 
concluded that they must have passed 
unperceived ; and accordingly made the 
best of my way by the only well-worn 
path that I could discern, and which I 
could distinctly truce to the very fence 
of the town. On reaching a shallow 
stream, which I forded, 1 suddenly found 
myself surrounded by thirty or forty wo¬ 
men, w’ho, laughing and shouting as tlmy 
went, accompanied me as I proceeded 
towards a gate in the outer fence of the 
town, still under the idea that the party 
were in advance, and fearing that I should 
be deprived of the advantages of an in¬ 
terpreter, at the very time when his 
services would be the most needed. At 
this moment, a person suddenly came 
up, and, seizing the bridle of my horse, 
witliout further ceremony turned him 
short round, llie effect was so imme¬ 
diate and unexpected, that I did not at 
first recognise the individual, and struck 
at his hand with a stick; but in a mo¬ 
ment I found that it was my servant, 
Umpoiidombeeni, and from the hurry of 
his demeanour, and the intense anxiety 
he portrayed by his countenance^ felt at 
once, convinced that all was not right. 
Submitting, thweforo, to his giudance, 
he soon conducted me to the p*rly, anx¬ 
iously awaiting my return upon the road 
which I should have taken, and Where 1 


fotfud rtutiy of tliA haggtM.hearers ac- 
tnally in Cears, and all unto the highest 
state of agitaticm and alarm. 

''No caoseless fears were theirs; for, 
had 1 procseded and entered by the gate 
I was approaching, they would all, it 
appears, by the custom of <he country, 
have atoned for my mistake by their 
lives: and, as it tliere was still an 
apprehension that some, at least, wouM 
be capitally punished. We soon after 
entered the town, and, on application to 
the principal indoona (Umthlella), two 
huts, not far from his own dwelling, were 
•appointed; into one of which 1 was not 
sorry to creep after the fatigues of the 
journey, having walked and ridden alter¬ 
nately since leaving the Tugala. 

** A bundle of imphi and a large bowl 
of outcbualla (native beer) were sent to 
my hut, by order of Dingam, and a mes¬ 
senger soon after signified his wish to 
see mo. Crossing the area of the cir¬ 
cular town, accouipanied by the chief 
who had been dispatched by Dingam to 
conduct me to the capital, we were de. 
sired to sit at a short distance from the 
fence which surrounds the Issigordlo, or 
palace. After a little pause, the bust 
only of a very stout personage appeared 
above the fence, which 1 was soon in¬ 
formed was the despot himself; he eyed 
me for a considerable time with the ut¬ 
most gravity, without uttering a word : 
at last, pointing to an ox that had been 
driven near, he said, ' There is the beast 
I givfe you to slaughter;* and on this 
important announcement he disappeared. 
The carcasses of several oxen, recently 
killed, were at this time lying in separate 
heaps, not far from the gate of his fence, 
the quarters divided and piled one upon 
another, and in order, no doubt, to exhibit 
at once his wealth and his munificence; 
he again appeared, slowly emerging 
from the arched gateway, and advancing 
W'ith a measured step to the nearest ani¬ 
mal mound. Instantly he was surrounded 
by fourteen or fifteen men, who ran from 
a distance and crouched before him; a 
word and a nod were then given, and as 
quickly they arose and carried off the 
meat at full speed, holding it up the 
whole way with extended arms, and 
singing as they went. Another heap 
was then approached, and as systematic¬ 
ally distributed; and so pn, until the 
whole had been conveyed away in a si¬ 
milar pantomimic manner. Dingam was 
habited in a blge dungaree cloak, relieved 
by a white border and devices at the 
back; the train swept the ground, and, 
although tarnished and worn, well be¬ 
came his height sad portly figure, 1 he 
soldiers* meat having now been duly ap¬ 
portioned, he slowly approached the 
place where w’c were seated, and in 
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solemn silence stood motionless, like a 
Statue, before me, until S' obair was 
brought from within p when ho at last 
sat down, and commenced a long con. 
versation. His first inquiries were re¬ 
specting the conduct of the guides, who 
were also present, seated in a group, but 
who were readily pardoned on the as¬ 
surance which 1 gavu, that, if blame were 
attached, it must entirely rest with me, 
as 1 iiad mistaken the road while in ad¬ 
vance of the porty« He then requested 
to know the object of my visit, which I 
found great difficulty in explaining*^’ 

The project of Captain Gardiner was 
a missionary one; and Dmgarn was 
more interested in the presents, and 
particularly in a red cloak, that were 
on their way to Zoolu, than in the sub¬ 
ject of teaching, which it was the tra¬ 
veller’s desire to impress him with the 
importance of, and the house that he 
solicited permission to build for the 
purpose. He, however, requested to 
see “ tl^e book of which the stranger 
had spoken so much, and was accord- 
ingly gratified next day with the sight 
of it, and listened to some of its con¬ 
tents with curiosity. As to the house, 
nevertheless, considerable difficulties 
existed, as two other personages,Umth- 
leila and Tambooza by name, bad to 
be consulted; who needed, it after¬ 
wards appeared, some propitiation. 
For, although the government of Zoolu 
is absolute, a considerable share of 
pow'cr is \ested in the hands of the 
two principal indoonas of the nation, 
who are always consulted, and gener¬ 
ally supposed to sanction every im¬ 
portant measure of tlieir sovereign; 
and in this manner it becomes a con¬ 
venient triumvirate, contracting or ex¬ 
panding its powers witliin itself, ac¬ 
cording to the humour of the ruling 
despot. These two individuals hence¬ 
forth stood between the missionary 
agent and the monarch, and imposed 
on the former certain petty insults, 
which were scarcely overcome by the 
mention of presents. At a subsequent 
interview, the captain’s^fault seems to 
have been indicated by their informing 
him that these two ministers were the 
king’s eyes and ears, and that all mat¬ 
ters of importance must be first notified 
to them before theycouli be expressed 
to him. After this announcement, they 
seemed to think that they stood lo- 
getlier in ascertained relations, and 
things went on more smoothly. 

Since my return to Fort Jv'alid/* 


Zoolu Comiry * 

adds C^tain Gardiner, ‘‘the following 
story has been related to me, which, I 
doubt not, haa <^rated much to my dis¬ 
advantage, and will, in a great measure, 
account for the recent strange conduct 
of the two indoonas. Jacob, the native 
interpreter of the late Lieutenant Fare¬ 
well, who was the first settler at Port 
Natal, from some cause became greatly 
incensed against the settlers, and took 
every opportunity to prejudice them in 
the eyes of Cbarka, at that time the so¬ 
vereign of this country. He assured him 
that a white man, assuming the character 
of a teacher, or missionary, would arrive 
among them, and obtain permission to 
build a house; that, shortly after, he 
would be joined by one or two more 
white men : and, in the course of time, 
an army would enter liis country, which 
would subvert his government, and, even¬ 
tually, the w'hite pt^ople would rule in 
his stead.” 

We are afraid that there was too 
sure a word of prophecy in these fore¬ 
bodings. As Capl. Gardiner bad now 
permission to reapproach Dingarn,some 
incidents occur of an interesting kind. 
One afternoon, being sent for into his 
presence, he found the king seated near 
the fence of some detached houses at 
the back of tbe Issigurdlo. Dlngam 
ap])eared in high good-humour, but 
with a degree of mystery which pre¬ 
pared tlie visitor for some strange antic. 
He began some trifling conversation to 
eke out the time, when suddenly the 
head of a column, of the most gro¬ 
tesque-looking figures, debouciied from 
their ambush on the right,and marched 
past four deep, raising and lowering 
their bent arms, as though in tbe act 
of tugging at steeple bell-ropes, and 
repeating two lines of a song as they 
passed, which may be thus translated: 

** Arise, vulture I 

Thou art the bird that eatoth other birds.” 

When they had passed an^ repassed 
in this order, they appeared again^ 
broken into irregular companies, ac¬ 
cording to the colour of their dresses; 
and, seeing that the captain admired the 
arrangement of the beads, with which 
they were literally covered,they were or¬ 
dered to advance in files and approach 
nearer, that their dresses might be in¬ 
spected. They proved to be the king’s 
women, about ninety in numl>er, de¬ 
corated as tiiey usually are previous to 
the army taking the field. Their fiices 
were veiled with pendants of beads, 
with which also the {xilticoat was co- 
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'v«rad|'fcMrming ao «l6gant checkered 
pattern; while their throats and arms 
were addmed with large brass rings. 
Some wore short cloaks, also covered 
with different-coloured beads, and all 
two strange head-feathers, which gave 
them a very uncouth appearance. “ For 
women,” remarks the captain, not veiy 
gallantly, ^‘they seemed to be in a high 
state of discipline, and rather enjoyed 
the display than otherwise; and Din- 
'garn seemed highly gratified at the 
Well-merited encomiums which I paid 
1o his taste, every one of these devices 
having originated in his fertile imagin¬ 
ation. It was nearly dark before this 
eklraordinary exhibition was ended, 
Dingarn, during the latter part, fre¬ 
quently turning round, and addressing 
me thus:—^Are we not a merry peo¬ 
ple ? What black nations can vie with 
us? Who among them can dress as 
we do?'” Some of these ladies our 
traveller had previously seen returning 
from bathing, and frequently met large 
parties of them carrying burdens for 
the use ofthelssigordlo; and more than 
once saw them march out, with Din¬ 
garn at their head, and employ them¬ 
selves in weeding his corn and implii 
gCDunds, while he inspected tlie crop. 

The section of the narrative which 
we now approach is so full of incident, 
and gives rise to so many reflections 
while we read, that we are at a loss 
how to abridge it in a manner satisfac¬ 
tory to ourselves. We reserve the ad¬ 
venture of the red cloak, and some 
others, for subsequent remark, and pass 
on to a barbarous execution of justice, 
or, at least, of savage law. Early 
one morning, Capt, Gardiner's servant 
came to inform him that they were 
killing a man ; and, on leaving his hut 
to ascertain the truth of the report, he 
found that “Goujuuna, one of the 
king’s b|pthers, hud already been hur¬ 
ried through the gate to tlie place of 
execution, and was at that time fol¬ 
lowed by his two servants, in charge 
of a party of executioners, armed with 
knobbed sticks. Partly dragged and 
partly goaded on, they were distinctly 
traced across the stream, and ascending 
the opposite hill. Here, however, they 
.Mopped, and a horrid scene took place. 
The two servants, naturally enougli, 
nad^ ^deavoured to effect their escape; 

of binding them-^ey de- 
wrmined, as they called it“o take 
away their strength, by throwing them 
down and striking them violently on 
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all parts df the b dy with sticks: their 
blows I ^uld distinctly hear. Again 
they were placed upon their feet, and 
urged on Jess rapidly to the fetal spot, 
neat a large euphorbia tree on the brow 
of the hill; where the horrid purpose 
was completed by additidhal blows on 
the headr G^uj^uatia, 1 understand, 
made no reMstance, and only requested 
as he was led along, that, in consider¬ 
ation of FTif being a king’s son, he 
might be strangled, in lieu of being 
struck with the knobbed sticks; which 
was granted,’^ 

The brass ornaments taken from the 
necks of the deceased were exhibited 
by the executioner, as he passed through 
the town on his return. On the fol¬ 
lowing afternoon Captain Gardiner vi¬ 
sited tlie spot, and already had the 
hyenas and vultures devoured all but 
the skeletons, which remained to add 
to the number of skulls and bones with 
which the whole slope of the hill was 
strewed. Goujuana was one of the 
most intelligent-looking men our tra¬ 
veller had seen—of an open and en¬ 
gaging countenance ; and, though next 
in succession to Dingarn, was unas¬ 
suming in his manners. Ilis alleged 
offence was an intrigue against the 
king, in which two of his brothers 
were also said to have been impli¬ 
cated, and, about a year before, suf¬ 
fered the same fate. Dingain, it 
appears, had hillierto spared his life, 
contrary to tlic wislies of the two in- 
doonas; but so determined was Umtli- 
lella to effect his death, that, because 
his recommendations in this particular 
were unattended to, he had for some 
time refrained from visiting the king, 
save on business, and had once plainly 
told him that it was impossible they 
could ever go out to wav while the 
poisoner (as he termed Goujuana) lived. 

Save in the mode of execution, there 
is little, perhaps, to reproach these 
savage people with in the above ac¬ 
count. But the consequences of the 
affair were disastrous in the extreme. 
When a Zoolu chief falls by the hand 
of the executioner, all life property is 
confiscated, and every individual con¬ 
nected with him, however remotely, is 
put to death*. A needful expedient, it 
maybe, in a clime, where Hevenge is 
\^irtue, and yet a mournful one. Take 
the account in our aullior’s words: 

** An indooua, who liveJ in an adjoin¬ 
ing but to rniiie, was ordered upon this 
revolting dutv, and from his lips, on bis 
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retttrn, following acoount is given. 
The principal jnopeity. belonging to 
Goujuaim vvais in the neighbourhood of 
the Tughltt, uud thither he was seat with 
a party of men, not exceeding thirty, to 
destroy tlio entire population of ten vil¬ 
lages. On reaching the brst of these 
devoted placbs^ he entered with one man 
•only, to avoid suspicioa; in the course 
of the evening, one or two more dropped 
iu; and so on, until the whole had lur- 
rived, lie then informed the principal 
men that he lud a message to deliver 
from the king, and, as itlfas addressed 
to all. it would l)o better^ for the men to 
assemble iu a ])lace together, where all ' 
could hear, 'fhis urrungement being 
made, he so contrived it that iiis men, 
with whom a ])revious signal had been 
concerted, should intermingle with the 
party, and endeavour to divert tlieir at¬ 
tention by odering them snuif. W hile 
thus upparentlv on the most friendly 
tenns, the fatal blo\v was given; each 
of the ituloonu*s party, on noticing tJie 
signal, rising and stabbing his fellow with 
^an assagai. Tl»e hou&es were in^taIltly 
‘"'fired, and the women and children iiulis- 
criminutely butchoreil. 'I’he same lior- 
rors were perpetrated at each of the re¬ 
maining villages, and it is s.iid tJiat but 
n very few escaped by llight out of the 
whole number.’* 

Our next meiriorable relation is of a 
more pleasing character. Georgo, a 
cinef, at the head of a large dedacli- 
tnent from ins regiment, came from a 
distant part of the country for the pur¬ 
pose of begging shields. As all tlie 
cattle folded in the military towns be¬ 
long to the king, and but few are killed 
■there in proportion to the nurnbeis 
which are daily slaughtered at the ca¬ 
pital, this is, in consequence, the great 
deposit of shields, the manufacture of 
which IS constant, and almost the only 
occupation of the men; two being 
formed from each hide. The reception 
of this party was somewhat curious. 
Their arrival,at the principal gale of 
the town having been notified to the 
king, an order was soon after sent for 
their admission; when they all ruslied 
up with a shout, brandishing tlieir 
sticks iu a most violent manner, until 
within a rcjjjeciful distance of the 
Issigordlo, when iheyliulted. Dingarn 
soon mounted his pedestal, and showed 
himself over the fence; on which a si- 
muItai>eous greeting of “liyHler'ran 
through the Tine into winch tliey were 
now formed. IJe soon disappeared, 
and the whole party then seated them¬ 
selves oil the ground tliey occupied. 
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Dingarn shortly after came out*!—the 
two indoonas, and a number of his 
great men, having already arrived — 
and seated tliemselves in semicircular 
order on each side of his chair; from 
whom he was, however, removed to a 
dignified distance. Tambooza, who was 
the great speaker on all these occasions, 
and the professed scolder whenever 
necessity required, was then on his 
legs: to speak publicly in any other 
posture, it seems, would be painful to 
a Zooiu; nor is lie content with mere 
gesticulation — actual space is neces¬ 
sary— he must have a run; and our 
traveller was surprised at the grace and 
effect which this novel accompaniment 
to the art of elocution often gave 
to the ])oint and matter of the dis¬ 
course. In this character he pro¬ 
nounces Tambooza to be inimitable, 
who shone esjieeially on tlie occasion 
alluded to ; having, doubtless, been 
instructed by tlie king, in whose name 
he addiessed (.ieorgo and his parly, to 
interlard his oration with as many pun- 
gi'iit nqiroofs and cutting invectives as 
his feitile imagination could invent, or 
liis natural disposition suggest. Take 
llie rest of llie description in Captain 
Gardiner’s own words; , 

“ On a Into expedition, it appears tliat 
tlie troops now harangued had not jier- 
formed the service expected — tliey had 
entered the territory of Umsedekaz, and, 
instead of surrounding and capturing the 
lierds within their reach, had attended 
to some pretended instructions to halt 
and return; some palliating circumstances 
had, no doubt, screened them from the 
customary rigour on such occasions, and 
"this untoward occunence was now turned 
to the best advantage. After a long ti¬ 
rade, in w'hich 'i'nnibooza ironically de¬ 
scribed their feeble onset and fruitless 
eflbrt, advancing like a Mercury to fix 
his dart, and gracefully retiring as though 
to point a fiesh barb for the ut||ick ; now 
slaking his wrath by a journey to the 
right, and then -as abruptly recoiling to 
the left—by each detour increasing in 
vehoinence—the storm was at length at 
its height, and, in the midst of the tem¬ 
pest ho had stirred, he retired to the feet 
of his sovereign; who, I remarked, could 
scarcely refrain from smiling at many of 
the taunting expressions tliat were used. 
George’s countenance can better be ima¬ 
gined than descrilied at this momertt. 
Impatient to reply, he now rose from tbo 
centre tlie line ; his person decorated 
with sfnhgs of pink beads, worn over hb 
shoulders like a cross-belt, and large 
brass rings on his arms and throat. 
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^ Amanka (h is false)!’ was tlie first 
B'ord he uttered. I'he various chival¬ 
rous deeds of himself and his men were 
then set forth in the most glowing co- 
lours, and a scene ensued which 1 scarcely 
know how to describe. Independent of 
his own energetic gesticulations, liis vio¬ 
lent leaping and sententious running, on 
the first announcement of any exculpatory 
fact indictiting their prowess in arms^ 
one or more of the principal warriors 
would rush from the lanks, to corroborate 
the statement by a display of muscular 
power in lea}>ing, charging, and panto¬ 
mimic conflict, which quite made the 
ground to resound under his feet; alter¬ 
nately leaping and ga11oj)ing (for it is 
not running), until, frenzied by the tor¬ 
tuous motion, their nerves were suffi¬ 
ciently strong for the acm6 posture — 
vaulting several feet in the air, drawing 
the knees towards the chin, and, at the 
same time, passing the hands between 
the ankles. In this singular manner 
w*ere the charges advanced and rebutted 
for a considerable time \ Dingurn acting 
behind tlie scenes as a moderator, and 
occasionally calling off Tumbooza, as an 
unruly bull-dog, from tlie bait. At 
length, as though imperceptibly drawn 
into the argument, he concluded the bu¬ 
siness in these words :—* When have we 
ever heard any thing good of Georgo? 
What has Georgodonel It is a name 
that is unknown to us. I shall give you 
no shields until you have proved your¬ 
self worthy of them: go and bring me 
some cattle from Umsclekaz, and tlien 
shields shall he give>n you.' A burst of 
ajiplause rang from all sides on tins un- 
.expec4ed announcement; under which, 
in good taste, the despot made his exit, 
retiring into the Issigurdlo, while bowls 
of beer weie served out to the soldiers, 
w’ho, with their iiidoona, were soon after 
observed marching over the hills, on 
tfieir way to collect the remainder of 
their regiment for the promised expe¬ 
dition.” 

Pass we on from the business of 
this rudf society to the pleasures and 
amusements: 

** The new moon had already appeared, 
and preparation was made lor a grand 
dance — a continuation of those which 
bad commenced at tlie in.gathering, early 
in the preceding month. For two or 
three days previously a number of boys 
had been assembled, to collect very small 
pebbles, which were afterwards placed 
within the vacant cocoon of a winged 
insect of the beetle kind, striped yellow 
and black, frequently adhering to the 
mimosa trees ;-several of ilie^ strung 
Iwether, were worn at the ankles by the 
dancers, and made a Jingling noise, 


which was not unpleasant. Some pre¬ 
liminary exercises having been gone 
tbrou^, by way of ^rflctice, the whole 
of tbo'^ale population, now swelled to 
about a ihbusand, arranged themselves 
in a ring three deep; the women, in 
ranks of about twenty, fosming a close 
phalanx in thfl centre, on a spot at a little 
distance witibnt the town. The kin^, 
in his dancing attire, soon after made Ins 
appearance; his women, dressed out in 
their best, having preceded him, and 
fallen into ,|hair proper placts in the 
centre of fl^fiug. I waited near the 
gate, for the purpose of accompanying 
him and witnessing his reception, which 
was enthusiastic—all voices being raised 
at his approach to utter the mystical 
* Byiiie* with other appropriate epithets. 
Havyig hut once before seen Dingarn 
without his cloak, it was with the g^at* 
est difficulty that I could refrain from 
laughing outright. Of all the grotesque 
figures, either in print or in proprid 
pevsondt his equal 1 never saw, though 
he hore the nearest resemblance to Fal- 
staff of any I could recollect. Tall, cor.^ 
pulent, and fleshy, with a short neck and 
a heavy foot, he was decked out as a 
harlequin ; and, carried away by the Ex¬ 
citement of the moment, seemed almost 
prepared to become one. He has a good 
ear and a correct taste, at least in these 
matters; and, had his figure but accorded 
wiUi his-equipment, he would have car¬ 
ried the palm in the dance, which ha 
entered into ivith some zest, and certainly 
sustained his part with much natural 
grace, and, for so heavy a man, with no 
ordinary ease and agilify. Tlie songs 
W'hich arc sung on these occasions are 
cliiefiy of his own composition, and are 
varied every year; in fact, the dancing 
is but the accompaniment of the song, 
and stands in the place of music, of which 
tlicy have none that deserves the name. 
Each mnn is provided with a short stick, 
knobbed at the end ; and it is by the di¬ 
rection Jje gives to this, the motion of 
his other hand, and the turns of his body, 
that the action and pathos of the song is 
indicated; tlie correspondence is often 
very beautiful, while the feet regulate 
the time, and impart that locomotive ef¬ 
fect in which they so much delight: 
sometimes tli« feet are merely lifted, to 
descend with a stamp ; sometimes a leap¬ 
ing stride is taken, on either side; at 
others, a combination of both. But tiiey 
have yet a more violent gesture: forming 
four deep, fli open order, tliey nmko 
short runs to and fro, leaping, prancing, 
and crossing each other’s paths, brandish¬ 
ing their sticks, and raising such a cloud 
of dust by the vehemence and rapidity 
of the exercise, that to a bystander it 
has cdl th% effect of the wildest battle 
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6cm, of savage life; and which it is. 

iutai^ed to imitate. AVhilo 
idl^k in the riug^ Ae wo- 

teen in the not idle sp^tators; 

fhey do not. move from^heir po. 

ffition, but bodies forwards 

to hands, stamping with 

both ieOf^l^pRher, andju^sing their 
Toices to the bignest pitch, they fill in 
their parts, and follow out the chorus 
W'ith such ft degree of continued exertion 
as would cause an European female to 
go upon crutches for tlM||^miunder of 
her life. When the km|*" mingles in 
these festivities, he takes lus ]dace in , 
the inner circle, exactly opposite the 
centre woman of the sable phalanx ; and 
should he set the time, which he usually 
does when present, a slirill w histle from 
ft number of men (the king's hoVlsmen), 
stationed in tiie opposite part of the ring, 
announces the condescending act; and 
at the conclusion of every song, whether 
be is present or not, tw’o heralds swiftly 
cross each other, emerging at the same 
moment from opposite ends of tlie circle, 
l|kod running furiously along the line 
which faces the women, shouting tlie 
whole time, at tiie top of their lungs, 

* O, O, O. O, O, O !’ to indicate its con¬ 
clusion. These heralds are always dis¬ 
guised by some grotesfjuo attire; on tliis 
occasion, one of them was so comj)letply 
enveloped in the entire skin of a panther, 
his own eyes piercing through the very 
holes in the skull, and his nock and 
shoulders streaming ivith long lap])ets of 
the same fur, that he boro no resem¬ 
blance to a human being : the other W’as 
less hideous, being covered with stream¬ 
ers of oi-tails an(i hair, a large fillet of 
which encircled Ins forehead, and hung 
wildly over his eyes. Every song, many 
of which were sung on these occasions, 
has a difierent air, and the conesponding 
attitudes vary also; some are humourous 
and colloquial, in which a conversation 
is kept up with the w’omen, W’ho ask 
questions, and are in return answered by 
the men : but the generality relate either 
to hunting or war. On one occasion the 
boys were employed to water the ground, 
and in an instant every calabash, large 
and small, was in requisition; even bun¬ 
dles of wet grass were brought and 
switched about, to nssistMn laying the 
dust, but in a quarter of an hour it was 
-a^iu raised by the continued stamping 
of so many feet. The black feathers of 
the long-tailed finch forpi the usual 
head-plume of the men ; the forehead is 
boona round with a fillet of white beads, 
having a square of red in the centre; 
white beads usually decorate the ankles, 
and a band of this, or some other colour, 
as pink or blue, the leg below the knee ; 

^ while heavy brass rings on the throat 
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and arms, are the established uniform 
during the dancing season, and to the 
eye have a rich and dressy appearance. 
In this climate, however, they are a po¬ 
sitive torture; and many are the com¬ 
plaints which I have beard among the 
W'earers of the blisters which they not 
unfrequently raise, after a long exposure 
*to the direct mys of the sun: the marvel 
is, that the whole nation are not afflicted 
with sore throats, as the pressure and 
hewt are endured throughout the hottest 
months of the year, while they ore sud¬ 
denly left off on the approach of winter.*' 

During these dancing times, Captain 
Gardiner pressed in vain his mission¬ 
ary project. Arrangements were soon 
made for the removal, not only of the 
court, but of the vvliole male popula¬ 
tion, to Imbelli-belli, a military town 
about ten miles distant, uhere a series 
of dances, on a more extended scale, 
was to finish the festivities of the sea¬ 
son. Our traveller accompanied them 
on their march, and relates several very 
picturesque ceremonies and adventures. 
On reaching a lull, on which a town 
called Issiclebtini is built, they found 
the troops of the place assembled to 
greet their monarch s arrival; and the 
two parties concurred in forming two 
sides of a square. An exhibition of 
leaping and athletic eccentricities, to 
assure their sovereign of the capacity 
and eagerness of each old warrior to 
emulate liis former deeds, took place. 
There was no speechifying, but out 
came a warrior with a bounce, brand¬ 
ishing his weapon and beating his 
shield, and covering as much ground 
in tliree strides as a tiger could spring, 
stabbing, and parrying, and retreating, 
and again vaulting into the ranks, with 
so light a foot and so rigid a muscle, 
that the eye had scarcely time to follow 
the velocity of his movements. An¬ 
other and anotlier came out, each with 
a peculiar step and gesture; and, while 
in tiie performance of these exploits, 
pointed at throughout his meteor course, 
as well by the king as by all his com- 
xur'iots, who, by the extension of their 
lands and their sticks towards the indi¬ 
vidual, accompanied by the prolonged 
sound of the letter Z, indicated their 
recognition of a warrior of known and 
tried courage. This continued some 
time, when the Unkunginglove troops 
passed on, followed by those of Issit- 
cleb^ni, who escorted us about a mile 
from their town to the bank of a dry 
rivulet; when, after a few more bounces 
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and leaps, and simultaneous shouting, 
they took their leare, to slaughter and 
devour some beef which had been pre¬ 
sented to them by the king — a terd 
having accompanied their progress, at 
some distance from the line of march- 
In a similar manner they were received 
into Imbelli-bellL 

Failing in his first application for a 
missionary station. Captain Gardiner 
had not heart to witness more at this 
place than one great dance, in which 
there were some novelties introduced. 

“ * We must open a new path/ said 
tlio inventive Dingarn; and shortly after 
he was escorted to the dancing-ground 
without the town by his Unkunginglove 
men, each bearing a large bunch of green 
bows in his right hand, exulted above 
bis head, who, in conjunction with the 
people of another town, formed an ex¬ 
terior circle, while the Issicleb^ni regi¬ 
ment occupied the ring, and danced 
within. The moving grove, intermin¬ 
gled with the buld heads, had a cheerful 
effect. Dingarn, although in his dancing 
costume, did not join the lists, but con. 
tented himself witli witnessing the feats 
performed by the three regiments as¬ 
sembled— the Unkunginglove, the Im- 
belli-belli, and the Issiclebilni, who each 
took their turns in the ring. It W'as al¬ 
together a most animating sight; crowds 
of spectators were collected, and gioups 
of women, with children on their bucks, 
were seen taking advantage of every 
rock and rising ground to peep over the 
heads of the bystanders; even the trees 
were garnished w’ith boys, who were 
more than once disturbed on tbeir roost 
by an order from some of the indoonas. 
There could not have been less than 
dOOO or 5000 people on the ground, A 
variety was also observed in the dress of 
the Imbelli-bolli men, if a collection of 
skin-steamers, like the tails of a lady’s 
* boa,’ attached to a thin waist-cord, de¬ 
serves the name, but which, in fact, is 
the nearest npjjroaoh to an habiliment 
W’hich a Zoolu ever deigns to wear. In 
this instance, and expressly' for tl»o oc¬ 
casion, the short cottoiiy fibre of a root 
was substituted—at least, behind—and 
twisted into thick ropey pendants, \Vith 
tlio ends hanging loose like a tassel be¬ 
low, which had a good effect, eight or 
nine of these tails forming a dress. But 
before the whole was ended, a thunder¬ 
storm, attended with heavy rain, cut 
short the amusements; and all were 
obliged to leave the ground, and return 
for shelter to the town. As soon ns it 
cleared up a little, I look a formal leave 


of Dingarn, who calledliii peopleitfoaDd 
to shew me how tbey ^^puld sis^^ogh 
bee^; if that ^ in 

which %ilgUah ooldii^H^jpMMd their 
meatt He then saidyHw^f^^t come 
and see him again; J >uild 

at Port Natal, and teach 
Still, reluctatt^ leav^hilSl|pbut some 
distant prospect of sncct^, I told him 
that I hoped lie would soon alter the 
word he had ^oken; and that, when¬ 
ever he wishoi^ teacher for his people, 
he must ss^feme a message to Port 
Natal. It viVlate before wo reached 
Unkunginglove that evening, and early 
on Monday (the 9th) the bearers ap- 
pointed by Dingarn to convey my bag¬ 
gage were in advance; and I found my¬ 
self reluctantly leaving the town, now 
almost deserted of its inhabitants, and 
where I had fondly hoped that some 
progress in Christian instruction would 
ere this have been effected. But well is 
it for us that God’s ways are not our 
ways; by such disappointments he not 
only proves and prepares the instruments 
by whom he often deigns to work, but^ 
shews us that his purposes will ripen 
and unfold without their aid, I felt 
much comfort in repeating those beau¬ 
tiful lines of Cowper: 

* Wait for His promised aid. 

And if it tarry, wait; 

TJie promise may be long delayed. 

But cannot come too late/ 

So satisfied did I feel of a favourable re¬ 
sult to mv request, that the horse had 
actually been sent off: a long walk of 
three days was therefore before me, in 
which, exclusive of fording the rivers, 
we averaged about thirty miles in each. 
The following, which is the only scrap 
remaining of m\’ lost journal, 1 should 
perhaps aj)ologize for in.serting; but, as 
it will give some idea of my spacious 
itpartment in the Zoolu c«)pital, may not 
be here altogether out of place : 

* Ml/ Zoolu Hut, 

Dear is that spot, however mean. 

Which once we’ve calloA our own ; 

And if 'twas snug, and neat, and clean. 
Our thoughts oft thither roum. 

I see them now—those four* low props. 
That held the haystack o’er my head ; 
The dusky frame-work from tbeir lops, 
Like a large mouse-trap round me 
spreadf 

Once entered, 1 forgot the pain 
My broken back sustained; 

But when obliged to crawl again, 

From tears 1 scaice refrained. 


• “ Many of the huts have but one support in tlio centre,” 
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To stand erect I never tried. 

For reasons you may guess; 

Full fourteen teet my hut was wide. 
Its height was nine feet less. 

My furniture, a scanty storo — 

Some saddle-bags beside me laid; 

A hurdle, used to close the door, 
Kaised upon stones my table made. 

And when my visitors arrived, 

To sit, and prate, and stare, 

Of light and air at once deprived, 

'J'he beat 1 scarce coalj bear. 

The solid ground my softest bed, 

A mat my mattress made, 

The friendly saddle raised my head. 
As in my cloak 1 laid. 

The liomely lizard harmless cyept 
Unnoticed through the door, 

And rats their gambols round me kept 
While sleeping on the floor. 

Such was my humble Zoolu home. 

And memory paints thee yet; 

While life shall last, where'er I roam, 
s,' That hut 1*11 ne’er forget* 

In the course of the first day’s jour¬ 
ney we met some messengers, hastening 
towards Unkunginglove with intelligence 
of the sickness of au influential indoona, 
residing at some distance. They in¬ 
formed me that they were proceeding 
directly to the king, who, on being made 
acquainted with the nature of his dis¬ 
order, would send down such medicine 
as he thought proper. This, 1 am told, 
is the usual practice. Dingam expects 
to be made acquainted w'ith the ailments 
of all his principal people; when any 
danger is aj>prehended, the case is then 
referred to the doctors residing in the 
capital, and, according to their advice, 
medicine is forwarded to the patient, 
who, whether it agree or not, is obliged 
to take it.” 

Our readers will perceive that Capt. 
Gardiner affects verse-writing, in which 
he is sometimes more happy than in 
the above specimen. lie would do 
well, in future efforts, to eschew such 
rhymes as own and roam. With some 
piety, indeed, be has but little taste; 
nor are his judgments c\f the kind of 
life he witnessed always as wise as 
th^might be. 

Tbe Zoolus are evidently a people 
far advanced in civilisatiofi, or, at least, 
enjoy tiie wreck of civilisation, existing 
at some previous period in greater per¬ 
fection. The proper name of Ham, if 
Capt. Gardiner’s account be correct, 
and he be not led away by religious 
prepossessions, is not uncommon among 
. the Zoolus. On hearing it called once 


or twice, he writes, he made some in¬ 
quiry, and was told that it was gener¬ 
ally given to those who had a fierce 
countenance and voracious appetite; 
or, in other words, who were hyena- 
men,” as they Vvere not inaptly desig¬ 
nated. Speaking of Dingarn’s prede¬ 
cessor in sovereignty, Charka, who 
would not confess to his having child¬ 
ren (a stroke of policy in which he 
was imitated by the present king of 
the Zoolus), our traveller tells us that 
“ on one occasion, perhaps from some 
faint expectation of its being spared, 
an infant was presented to Charka; 
the ^h^cna-man* instaiUly seized his 
own child by the heels, and, with one 
blow, deprived it of that life which, 
with such a father, it could have been 
no privilege to enjoy. This horrid 
deed was only surpassed by the imme¬ 
diate murder of the agonised mother, 
whose eyes closed with the vivid im¬ 
pressions of the scene she had beheld.” 

This is an instance v^iich shews the 
progress of declination, for the primi¬ 
tive customs of the country are not 
answerable for this piece of atrocity. 
The immediate ancestors of Charka 
and Dingarn, Jama and Senzanakona, 
were married; but Charka, in order 
to support a military system peculiar 
to himself (partly by way of example 
to his subjects, and partly as a measure 
of self-preservation, conceiving that so 
long as he continued unmarried he 
would not be regarded as a veteran, 
and, consequently, that his life would 
be less liable to be cut short by the 
ambition of his successor, or the in¬ 
trigues of his subjects), introduced the 
system of the monarch remaining un¬ 
married. Hence Dingarn, who imi¬ 
tated him, was perpetually boastings 
“ I am but a boy—I am loo young to 
marry,’’ though forty years of age. As 
to the military system •alluded to, we 
learn that, during the reign of Charka, 
no soldier was permitted to marry 
until he had distinguished himself in 
war. At present, this regulation has 
undergone a considerable modification ; 
but still, in all cases the king’s consent 
must be obtained: and this is seldom 
given but to the uinpagale. It is no 
unusual thing, on any great occasion, 
for the king to issue an order for a 
whole regiment to marry; until such 
order, however, is given, the soldier 
may keep as many concubines as he 
pleases. This is done upon principle; 
and Captain Gardiner heard it gravely 
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asserted as one of the wisest enact¬ 
ments for rendering, a soldiery efficient, 
who were thus, like the monks of 
Home, cut off from the social affec¬ 
tions. Under these circumstances, we 
need not wonder that it would be in¬ 
stant death for any Zoolu subject to 
assert that either Dingam or Charka 
had had any children. 

But, as we have said, the primitive 
customs of the country authorise no 
such departure from the rule of right. 
Some of these customs symbolise, if 
correctly stated, with the Hebraic. 
Circumcision, for example, obtained 
until Charka's reign ; who permitted 
it to go into desuetude in his own 
person. It is also customary, though 
not obligatory, for the younger brotlier 
to marry the widow of his deceased 
brother. Moreover, on apprehension 
of infection, one of the egeer’^'klia (or 
doctors) passes through the town, bear¬ 
ing a bunch of small boughs, or herbs, 
followed by a person bearing a large 
bowl of water; into which the boughs 
are frequently dipped as he goes along, 
and the door and entrance of every 
house sprinkled. The festival of first- 
fruits, likewise, obtains among the 
Zoolus, in common with the neigh¬ 
bouring nations; and is preventive of 
improvidence in commencing upon the 
first crops too early, and affords an 
opportunity for assembling and re¬ 
viewing the nation preparatory to war. 
The first ripe corn is partaken of by 
the king, before one of his subjects 
dares, under heavy penalties, to taste 
it. Much ceremony is observed, and 
the annual dances are then comraencefl; 
during the continuance of which, the 
greater part of the nation assemble at 
the capital. Lastly, a propitiatory of¬ 
fering to the spirit of the king’s imme¬ 
diate ancestor is rendered. No altar, 
prayer, or ceremony of any kind, is 
observed; the bullock is killed within 
the cattle-fold, contrary to the ordinary 
practice, and the flesh is cooked and 
partaken of in that very spot: an ob¬ 
servance peculiar to such occasions. 
Ail these rites point to certain foregone 

conclusions, which justify thought and 
inquiry. 

We scarcely like the part which 
Captain Gardiner took in the return of 
the deserters; it furnished an oppor¬ 
tunity, however, of insight into the re¬ 
ligious creed of this people. They 
conceive of three kinds of sin only — 
adultery, witchcraft, and evil-speaking 


of the king. Of a Supreme Being they 
have always had some indistinct idea. 
They always believed that there was 
an Incoai-pezula (a great chief above), 
who, before there was a world, came 
down and made it: he,made men; 
and they knew, also, that there were 
white men. They held, also, the trans¬ 
migration of souls—supposing the body 
to be annihilated by death, and that 
the breath, or spirit, then passed into 
the body ofjwme animal; generally, a 
snake, calle^ssitata, which is harmless, 
though sometimes into other animals, 
such as the buffalo or hippopotamus. 
They mention an instance when a 
buffalo, thus possessed, had been 
driven by the influence of the spirit to 
a place of slaughter, and an hippo¬ 
potamus had been impelled to enter a 
village. 

Captain Gardiner had also convers¬ 
ation with the Ungnani people, a tribe 
situated, as far as he could collect, to 
the N.N.E. of Unkunginglove, at a 
distance of nine days’ journey. On 
the fifth day from Unkunginglove they 
reacli the river Impongolo; and four 
days more bring them to El^ngani, 
where their king, Sohuza, resides. 
Nearer to the Umpongola is another 
town, called Nohamba: both are small 
compared to the Zoolu towns ; are 
built in the same form, but without 
fences; and contain the whole popu¬ 
lation of the tribe, which is now greatly 
diminished. The male population does 
not exceed a hundred; but as each 
man has from five to ten wives, the 
whole, including children, may be 
estimated at about twelve hundred. 
They were formerly independent, but 
subjugated by Charka, who deprived 
them of all their cattle : they have nei¬ 
ther sheep nor goats; and, as grain is 
but scantily cultivated, they arc often 
necessitated to subsist entirely on roots. 
The flats arc covered with very high 
grass; and these,as well as the mount¬ 
ains, produce large timber. Wild ani¬ 
mals abound ; and, besides tliose com¬ 
mon in this^'part of the country, they 
liave tlie rhinoceros and tiger: they 
appeared to know nothing eitlier of tlie 
ostncii or cameleopard. The eyiand 
is the only* large animal they hunt, 
being fearful to approach tlie elephant, 
although aware of the value of its 
tusks. Alligators abound in the rivers, 
some of which they describe as large, 
but all fordable at certain times. The 
I.esuta is the largest next to the Um- 
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pongo\a> which divides lliem from the 
Zoolu country; and after that, the 
Motani: these are all much wider 
than the Togilla. They have no ca¬ 
noes, and only drst saw the sea w^en' 
they came into this neighbourhftodi 
they seem fo be an insulated tribe, 
having no relation with any, other 
people than their conquerors. All 
speak the Zoolu Language; and, until 
they perceived our traveller and his 
suite conversing in English, had never 
heard a tongue differing frdtn their own, 
and were amused at the mode of com- , 
munication through an interpreter, 
snapping the fingers in evident surprise. 

A Zoolu, it seems, can scarcely speak 
without snapping his fingers at every 
sentence; and when energetic, a double 
snap is often made, and that between 
every four or five words. In appear¬ 
ance and costume, the Unguani are 
similar to the Zoolus; and as they now 
generally wear the ring on the head, 
which has been adopted since they 
became tributary to Charka, they are 
scarcely to be distinguislied from them. 
Their women also shave their heads, 
but wear the small tuft on the crown 
somewhat higher. The whole country 
to the north and west tliey describe as 
an arid desert, extending (especially to 
the northward) beyond their know¬ 
ledge, and much broken with abrupt 
precipices. In the northern desert, 
which is entirely sand, there is a large 
river, to the banks of which they have 
been ; but none have ever crossed it, 
nor have they ever heard of any people 
living beyond them, either north or 
west. On the east, there is a tribe of 
Zoolus called Nobombas, from whom 
they obtain iron for heading their spears 
and assagais: they have heard of So- 
fala, but iiave never been there, or seen 
any of the people. Their houses are 
of a similar constmction with these, 
but formed claefly of mats and reeds. 
IHieiv king, Sobuza, the same whom 
Charka subdued, has still the power 
of life and deatii. Malefactors, when 
capitally punished, are sftuck on^the 
head with knobbed sticks (as is the 
practice here), but they are never im¬ 
paled ; witli tlie exception of these, 
their dead are always interred, being 
first bound up in their clothes and 
mats. They describe the hot winds 
as sometimes so oppressive as to oblige 
them to leave their houses and ascend 
tlie very tops of the mountains, in 
order to obtain a gasp of air. The 


climate is so exceedingly unhealthy, 
and that at all times of tlie year:, tha^ 
Umkolwitni said he expected to find 
many ill on his return, although it was 
winter; that season, if any, being tliQ 
most sickly. Rain is unknown, bu^ 
the nightly dews are heayy. The pre¬ 
vailing sickness is of twe kind;;; one, 
an affection of the tliroat and. lungs, 
from which they often recover; but 
the other is a seizure so sudden, and. 
fatal, that frequently in a few m.inutes, 
and generally in a quarter of an hour, 
from the first attack, life is extinct. 
On these occasions they complain pf 
pains in the loins, back, and frpqt of 
tlie head, and, after death, vomit a 
black liquid from the mouth. They 
have no knowledge of medicine, and 
invariably leave the sick to languish 
without attempting any remedy, A 
removal from this insalubrious climate 
frequently restores them, when suffer¬ 
ing from the first-named disorder; and 
Umkolwuni himself declared, that, on 
quitting liis country, the complaint in 
his cliesthad immediately left him. In 
common with the Amakosa, Zoolus, 
&c., they observe the festival of the 
first-fruits. Circumcision is still prac¬ 
tised among them, notwithstanding the 
desuetude into wl^c^ it has here gone 
since tlie reign of “Charka. Although 
they had heard of white people, our 
traveller’s party were tlie first whom 
they had ever seen. They all acknow¬ 
ledged, that when they first saw them 
they mistook them for wild beasts; 
and one of them actually ran ftom the 
horse, who was quietly feeding near 
the town, taking him also for some 
ferocious animal. On hearing the 
issibum (gun) go off, they said that 
they thought the heavens were opening, 
and began to be alarmed. The effect 
ofsomelucifer-matches surprised them 
greatly. They said, that when they 
returned to their own people they 
would tell tliem that “ they had seen 
white men, and that they had tfie 
firt^ On the subject of religion they 
seemed in total darkness, and ap¬ 
peared to Captain Gardiner to present 
the awful spectacle of immortal beings 
without the knowledge or acknowledge¬ 
ment of a Creator. Umkolwani con¬ 
fessed that, while on his long journeys, 
he had often wondered how things 
came, but could never find out; and 
had always supposed that they came 
by chance. When the body died, they 
conceived that it perished; but the 
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soul| after it was in the ground^ en-* 
tered tlie body of a snaJfe. Of a day- 
of future retribution lliey bad pot the 
sliglitest idea, nor didi ^ey bpow- anyr 
tbk^ of an evil spirit. 

*'* Ther® i« much emDOuragemcnt/’ says 
Captain Gaijdjipert BpeajKipg of: the people 
of Nodunga, the first village aft^ crosa-\ 
ijig the Amatakoola, *' in teaching these 
people: they haye no caste to brealc 
through, no idols, to throw down; they 
readily acknowledge their ignorance, and 
seem desirous for instruction. I com- 
menced by inquiring vrho among them 
could tell me by whom the sun, the 
moon, the mountains, and the rivers were 
madel All agreed that they were created 
by some power above. I asked what 
they called that power 1 Pointing up¬ 
wards, one of them said it was the 
‘ Incosi pezulu (great chief above).* Did 
they know any thing of this great chiefl 
* No,* they replied; • now we are come 
to hear about Him: it is you who must 
tell us.' 

» 

Our traveller riglitly remarks, that 
he seemed to have arrived among the 
Zoolus at a period when the tradition¬ 
ary knowledge of a Supreme Being is 
rapidly passing into oblivion. That their 
forefathers believed in the existence of 
an overruling Spirit is agreed among 
tliem : they called- him Villenangi 
(literally, the First Xppearer), and who 
soon after created another heavenly 
being of great power, called Koolu- 
koolwani, who once visited this earth 
in order to publish the news (as they 
express it), as also to separate the 
sexes and colours among mankind. If 
Captain Gardiner’s report is to be de¬ 
pended on, the philosophical basis on 
wliich this system is founded is re¬ 
markable, and the coincidences of the 
manifestation, at least, noteworthy. 
During the period Koolukoolwani was 
below, two messages were sent to him 
from Villenangi; the first, convoyed 
hy a cameleon, announcing tliat men 
vyere not to die ; the second, by a 
Ijzard, with a contiary decision. Tlie 
lizard, having outrun the slow-paced 
cameleon,^ arrived first, and delivered 
his message before the latter made his 
appearance. To this want of prompt¬ 
ness they attribute our present condi¬ 
tion as mortal beings, heaping all the 
odium of death upon the sluggish ca¬ 
meleon. This is a curious version of 
the truth as symbolised in the early 
chapters of Genesis. There are still, 
we are told, many legends respecting 
\ illenangi, but none of which could 


be remembered, excepting tiiat lamenU 
elions to be made over the dead were 
enjoined by him* It is said, that many 
, years ago, though not within the me- 
mcq^ofthe oli^st person now livings 
sftcri§w of cattle were offered to 
Vill^ngi. The. generaftty of thd 
people, H is added, are ignorant even 
of this scanty tradition; but, since their 
recent intercourse with Europeans, the 
vague idea of a Supreme Being lias 
again become genera^ A.t present^ the 
reigning king ttbsorba all theirs praises; 
^nd he is, in fact, their only idoL 

Captain Gardiner had some con¬ 
versation at Immoza a chieftain of 
the name of Tpai, on tlie subject of 
creeds. He questioned him, whether 
he liad any knowledgil of the Power 
by whom the world was made; saying, 
“ When you see the sun rising and 
setting, and the trees growing, do you 
know who made them> and who go<t 
verns them V* 

Tpdl (after a little pause, apparently 
deep in thought). “No; we see them, 
but cannot tell how'they come: we 
suppose that they come of themselves." 

“ To whom, then, do you attribute 
your success or failure in war?" 

Tpdi. “ When we are unsuccessful, 
and do not take cattle, we think that 
our Father has not looked upon us," 

“ Do you iliink your Fathers’ Spirits 
made the world ?" 

Tpdi. “ No." 

“ Where do you suppose the spirit 
of a man goes, after it leaves the 
body?" 

Tpdi. ** We cannot tell.” 

“ Do you think it lives for ever?” 

Tpdi. “That we cannot tell; we be¬ 
lieve that the spirit of our forefathers 
looks upon us when we go out to war, 
but we do not think about it at any 
other time." 

“ You admit that you cannot control 
the sun or the moon, or even make a 
hair of your head to grow; have you- 
no idea of any power capable of doing 

Tpdi. “ Nos we know of none; we 
know that we cannot do these things, 
and we suppose that they come of 
themselves." 

Another conversation with oneFoortu, 
the ciiief of one of the villages of the 
InthlangwiLin, is still more interesting: 

On asking Foortu, in presence of 
several of his people, whether he should 
like to have a ‘ Teacher * residing with 
him, ho said, ' I should rejoice ; and, 
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«fter«xpUfftiDg o'bjfeot of xny present 
jottrn6)r; «nd tne expectation 1 had of a 
suasiedaiy being erentualfy sent to his 
people, he replied, * I cannot believe^hat 
u will be so: it is wjiat 1 desire ljj^e, 
and that which would make |Bf|siad.’ 
On the subject of religion^ .ffi^. are 
equally as dark as their n^gMbura the 
^oolus. They acknowledge^ ihdeed, 
a traditionary account of-a Supreme 
Being, whom they called Oukoolukoolu 
(literally, the Great-Great), but knew 
nothing further respecting him than that 
he originally issued from the reeds, 
created men and cattle, and taught them, 
the use of,tb^i, assegai* Th^ knew not 
how long the spirit of a 

docpased person, existed after its de¬ 
parture from the body« but attributed 
every untowtuafe occurrence to its in- 
fiueDce;. jSlfb:^g^plm^g a beast to proj>i- 
tiate its favqpr on every occasion of 
severe sicknqss, £cc* As is customary 
among all these, nations, a similar oder- 
fiig is made by'tbe ruling ^ief to the 
spirit of bis immediate ancestor, pre¬ 
paratory to any warlike or hunting ex¬ 
pedition ; and it is to the humour of this 
capricious spirit^'that every degree of 
failure or success is ascribed. They 
listened with tnucli attention while I in¬ 
formed them what the Scripture said re¬ 
specting the power, the wisdom, and the 
love of God, the immortality of the soul, 
the reBurrection<#^the body, and the day 
of final judgment; but an audible laugh 
instantly proceeded from all who were 
present, on my telling them that God 
had declared in his word that man’s 
heart was full of sin. This 1 have al¬ 
ways found the most difficult subject to 
explain, even to those who have had fre¬ 
quent opportunities of instruction. 1 
was not, therefore, greatly surprised at 
this slight interruption, which was merely 
an expression of astonishment.^’ 

At this difficulty we are not at all 
astonished: these Zoolus are evidently 
the children of Nature, and are men 
only in the sensual hfe. Nor in this, 
as we conceive, are they much behind 
the Greeks, as represented in Greek 
tragedy. Greek poetry is at once the 
poetry of fate and of cheerfulness. 
These Zoolus are skilful in the#song 
and the dance, and in both are e,i- 
iempore artists. Now, while Man in¬ 
cludes himself wiihm the category of 
nature, and as subject ttfthe same re¬ 
lation of cause and effect which is in¬ 
cident to the phenomenal world, he is 
unsusceptible of the sense of sin; and 
rightly, for he has not conceived the 
idea of a moral law, without which 
that of transgression is impossible. 


That antagonism between the flesh and 
the spirit is as unrecognised by the Zoo¬ 
lus as in the Grecian drama. The only 
law recognised is that of self-preserva¬ 
tion— a principle justifying the ex- 
tremest cruelty, if needful or expedient 
for the end proposed; and that of self¬ 
enjoyment, unoDservant of the rule of 
not too much, except as the result of 
experience, and fqir the better assurance 
of pleasure, which, when carried to 
excess, passes into pain. In pointing 
out these ends, as we conceive, the 
missionary might hope to introduce 
the Zoolu tribes into an intellectual, 
and, by certain consequent processes, 
into a moral world. 

On all accounts, we consider this 
the most interesting book of travels 
that we have met with for many a day. 
The man of South Africa is evidently 
a fit recipient for missionary labours— 
his mind, as to religious creeds, being 
a rasa talniUu Tiiere is nothing to 
destroy, and, therefore, no danger in 
destroying in order to rebuild. Jn 
other nations there are traditions, em¬ 
bodying, in forms graceful or grotesque, 
the very same ideal truths which we 
would impart under other modes of 
speech. Here there is only the natural 
man to deal with, and the soil is virgin 
for whatever intellTOtual and moral 
seed we may have to dispense. W'e 
fear, however, for some of the innocent 
sports, the existence of which is con¬ 
sistent with every degree of culture, 
from such opinions as the following, 
consequent upon Captain Gardiner’s 
not being able to get his mission at¬ 
tended to during a season of festivity. 
“ Dingarn,” he writes, “ who through¬ 
out has always treated me kindly, said, 
that I must not leave him yet; that he 
wished me to sec tlie dancing which 
would he going on for tlie next twenty 
days, and that after that period I could 
return. My mind was now too much 
grieved to take any pleasure in these 
wild pastimes," H liy gnesed ? Cap¬ 
tain Gardiner had only been about a 
month in the country. We hope that 
mistaken views of religion will not 
abridge the Zoohi’s natural privileges 
and pastimes when better taught, but 
that to him will be permitted full 
Christian liberty as well as the Christ¬ 
ian faith. It is worthy of attention, that 
this people have no priesthood; the only 
persons claiming supernatural power are 
the witches, wlio are first used and then 
punished. Take the following instance: 
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' ** The affootion from which Fakd has* 
latelj been sutiPeriDg in his ejes has, as 
usual, been attributed to witchcraft. Since 
1 last aaw him, he has allowed himself 
to be punctured above the eyebrow by a 
witch-doctor, who pretended to extract 
from the opening a 319911 quantity of 
snuff, which he declared faad.been placed 
there by an enemy, and had occasioned 
the disease. The inflammation, relieved 
by the operation, has since gradually 
subsided ; and tbe alleged umtnkati 
(bewitcher) is already in confinement. 
In order to extort confession, it is not 
an unusual method to pinion the accused 
individual to the ground with forked 
stakes, with the head resting in an anU 
l)ill; the body is then strewed over with 
the dtMi of ants’ nests taken from the 
trees, while water is dashed upon them 
in order to excite the insects to bite 
more sharply. The torture must be ex¬ 
treme, as tho whole body is said to be 
often so swollen after this dreadful in¬ 
fliction as to appear scarcely human. If 
found guilty, they are only released to 
be beaten to death with knobbed sticks 
and stones.” 

In reading the above, we must re¬ 
collect that Christians have been equally 
cruel; and that Sir Matthew Hale 
would, in his time, have acted as Faku 
did in the present. Some of the Zoolu 
chiefs, particularly-female ones, are 
professors of witchcraft. Wlule Cap¬ 
tain Gardiner, for example, was talk¬ 
ing with Tpai, the incosi-ciise was 
quietly reclining upon her mat: she 
afterwards sat up a little, and the cap¬ 
tain fully expected a long discussion 
would ensue; but she said nothing. 

** This woman,” he continues, ‘‘may 
be styled a queen of witches; and her 
appearance bespeaks her craft. Large 
coils of entrails, stuffed with fat, w'ere 
suspended round her neck, while her 
tliick and tangled hair, stuck over in all 
.directions with the gall-bladders of ani¬ 
mals, gave to her tall figure a very sin¬ 
gularly wild and grotesque appearance. 
One of her devices, which occurred about 
six months ago, is too chiiracteristicil'o 
be omitted. Tpai had assembled his 
army, and was on the eve of going out 
to war—a project which, for some rea- 
son, she thought it necessary to oppose, 
binding that all her dissuasives were 
ineffectual, she suddenly quitted the 
place; and, accompanied only bv a little 
girl, entirely concealed herself from ob¬ 
servation. At tbe expiration of three or 
four days she as mysteriously returned, 
and holding her side, apparently bleedl 
ing from the assegai wound, pretended 
to have been received in her absence 


fWmi the spirit et het U(e fcoshand, 
Mflddeg&n, slui pmested heiMf before 
Tpfii. ^ Yoflr brother’s spirit/’iibe ex- 
dmied, ^ hss met me; and here is the 
wound be has made in my side with aa 
assent he reproached me for remaining 
with people who fa^d treated me so ill? 
Tpai, Willingly or actually imposed 

upon by strange occurrence, counter¬ 

manded the army; etid,^ if we are to 
credit the good people in these parts, 
the wound immediately healed! For 
several months subsequent 'to this pe¬ 
riod, she took it into jMlW ’^d'^rawl 

«bout upon her hands’^KaJW^;' and it 
is only lately, 1 aiijfer8lsi|^lw she has 
resumed her station a biped. 

'Die animal necklace b'dfore mluded to is 
by no means an uncommon ornament 
among thi^ tribe. Yest^ay, ^observed 
a woman carrying an idmnt similarly ar- 
ra^^ed : a lesser CoiL in due proportion, 
being also twined imout, the dittle crea¬ 
ture’s neck.” V 

• • X 

In parting witli these people, we 
cannot help expressing our sincere re¬ 
spect for them. The^vil belonging to 
them is accidental; the good, substan¬ 
tial. Cruel they are, but in the way 
of justice administered in excess; or, 
if otherwise, as being, superior to the 
sense of pain — a Shvage virtue, yet a 
virtue. In illustratk^i^^f this, we mar 
cite an incident. One of Dingam^ 
most cruel acts was induced by^the 
sight of an eye-glass, which Captain 
Gardiner occasionally wore. He had 
requested to look through it, and was 
amusing the people near by describing 
the effect. Now,” he would remark, 

you are all run over the river,’^ 
meaning, that he could distinguish 
people on the opposite side; “now 
you are all come back,” directing the 
glass to nearer objects. At length he 
asked whether it would burn ; and, on 
being told that it was only intended to 
assist the eye, be sent to the Issigdrdio ' 
for a large burning-glass, V?hich he had 
formerly received as" a present. His 
first essay was to ignite the dry grass 
on each side gf his chair; but this was 
too tame an occupation, and beckoning 
one of his servants near, he desired 
him to extend his arm, when he firmly 
seized his and deliberately held 

it until a hole was actually burnt in 
the skin, a few inches above the wrist. 
Crouched before him in the humblest 
posture, the unfortunate man seemed 
writhing with pain, but dared not utter 
even a groan; and, as soon as this 
wanton infliction was over, was di- 
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reeled to go round to the company 
^d display the effect* liis glass not 
l^ing restored, our traveller was com¬ 
pelled to witness a repetition of the 
same torture on another servant, whom 
Dingarn held in the same manneri and 
who appear^ to suffer more intensely, 
yet without any further indkiation of 
his feelings than a nervous writhing of 
the whole body. No sooner was he 
liberated, than he confessed that the 

E ain extended through every part, from 
is head to his feet, and that he was 
convinced he must have fallen had itc 
been prolongej. He, too, was ordered 
to exhibit his arm to all present; and 
really, from the expression of many 
of the countenances as he went round," 
exclaims Captain Gardiner, ^‘a stranger 
might have imagined that some ho¬ 
norary badge had been conferred" 
And so there had, captain; and a 
R. N. ought to have known it. It is 
for the defiance of pain and toil that 
men receive glmy. Charge not this as 
cruelty on the ^olus, while we have 
prize-fights, and civilised Rome had 
gladiator contests. We have known a 
cultivated man, and a preacher of the 
gospel, perform a similar operation on 
himself, merely to gratify a moment’s 
vanity. 

Atout the character of Dingarn is 
something regal. He may appear 
a little too solicitous about beef, and 
pay too much attention to the heads 
of oxen; but in the patriarchal and 
Homeric conditions of the race, the 
butcher was an office sacred to the 
Icings and priests among men. It is 
sophisticated man who has degraded 
acts of necessity, and unwisely pro¬ 
faned their agents. For red cloth and 


watches, Dingarn exlwbits over-much 
anxiety and curiosity; but this only 
marks unacquaintance witli the otgects: 
and wonder, love of novelty, and faith, 
which are the attributes of childhood, 
and of man in the earliest stages of his 
history, deserve cultivation in man¬ 
hood. and in the maturity of states. 
While tliey are vigorous and operant, 
the mind improves and increases inr 
knowledge; when they decline in their 
influence, a dead and stagnant satis^ 
faction usurps the place of inquiry, 
and a barrier is put to the advances 
of the soul. For the rest, the Zodus 
have their polity and their arts; and 
in the latter they were desirous of in¬ 
struction. They did not wish for the 
kind of instruction proposed by our 
traveller; that, they said, “ they could 
never learn ; that such words as these 
they were sure they could not under¬ 
stand, If he would instruct them in 
the use of the issibum (musket) he 
might stay, but these were things they 
did not care about." Many professing 
Christians are in a similar state of 
spirit. We have a high opinion of the 
Zoolus, and, in any missionary arrange¬ 
ments made for them, we hope they 
may be nobly and generously dealt 
with; that their customs may be re¬ 
spected, tlieir sports encouraged, and 
that religion may be taught without 
cant or sectarianism, and even fi’ee 
from a spirit of pietism. Above all, 
we hope that the lives of the teachers 
may not contradict the lips; but that 
practice as well as precept may teach 
the Zoolus what Christianity is, as a 
vital principle and motive of conduct, 
and not as a mere system of words or 
an assemblage of conflicting dogmas. 
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A LETTER FROM ATHENS TO OLIVER YORKE. 

My Rooms in St. John’s—the heavy Lynn Drag*—arrival in London, and departure 
from Albemarle Street — first view of Atliens — a walk along the banks of the 
Ilissus—Socrates and the Sophists—Plato and the Academy—Milton, Sophocles, 
and Timon—Shakespeare at Colonos—Aristotle in India—St. Paul on the Areo¬ 
pagus — Marathon, Salamis, and ^schy lus — Interior of an Albanian Cottage — 
the Grotto of Plato, with a glance at the loves of Dapbnis and Chloe — Greek 
Eloquence} the Bema of Demosthenes—Lysias, ABschines, Isaeus, and Xenophon. 


Dear Sin,—T promised, in the Post¬ 
script to my Second Letter, to discuss 
in my next communication the merits 
of the Cambridge Prize Poems, more 
particularly those to wl)ich the Chan¬ 
cellor’s annual Gold Medal for the 
discouragement of English poetry is 
awarded. Undoubtedly the subject is 
one of considerable interest, and worthy 
the attention of a modern Longinus; 
though not precisely in a treatise upon 
the Sublime and Beautiful. Such was 
my promise, which, like O’Connell’s 
motion for the Repeal of the Union, 
must stand over to a more convenient 
season ; together with Hume’s revision 
of the Pension List. A strange com¬ 
bination you will think, although the 
name of Hume is not altogether un¬ 
connected with the history of Greece, 
as I have occasionally read in the 
2'imes, These thouglits passed slowly 
through my mind, as I sat deeply 
pondering in that corner of our college 
where poor Kirke White used to keepj 
and where, after many an hour of heart¬ 
felt and agonising pain, he closed his 
weary eyes in peace, and 

Science’ self destroyed her favourite 

son.’’ 

A more poetical light has dawned 
upon St. John’s in our day, and the 
picture of Wordsworth in the Combin¬ 
ation Room pours an air of romance 
and rural beauty over the haunt of 
Whist and Copus. Respecting the 
nature of Copus I will, at a future 
period, enlighten you, by contributing 
a letter upon Cambridge Gourmariderie, 
enriched with the manuscript notes of 
KUchiner and some of the most emi¬ 
nent Heads of Houses. It will, in 
truth, be a billet-doux^ Meanwhile, I 
must return to the Bull at Cambridge; 
from wliose protecting horns, on the 
20th of the present month, I was trans- 

j!r ’k which 

ploddeth Its weaiy way through that 

town daily on a pilgrimage to London, 

where it generally arrives, to the asto¬ 


nishment of all who are acquainted 
with its manner of dragging its slow 
iength along.” Having deposited my¬ 
self at the Clarendon,|pand lunched 
with the Prince of Orange, I strolled 
out in that delicious state of mental 
somnambulism which Tliomson must 
have experienced when gathering plums 
off a sunny wall with his mouth; or 
Gray, reposing on a sola with one of 
Crebilloii’s novels ; or Cowper, copy¬ 
ing Juno’s toilet in his little summer¬ 
house ; or Milton, when he lay basking 
under the odorous trees of Paradise; 
or Christopher North, what time, having 
safely landed a silver salmon from the 
bubbling bosom of the Spey, he sits 
down upon the grassy bank, and con¬ 
templates his victory over the Adonis 
of the waters. With this Cowleian 
metaphor I terminate the silken string 
of analogies. The world being all be¬ 
fore me where to choose, I turned into 
Murray’s, and incontinently began to 
run over the pages of the first book 
that met my eye— Athens and Attica; 
a Jourtml of a Residence there By 
Christopher Wordsvoorth, Instantly a 
change came over the colour of my 
dream ; no scene-shifter in Mr. Bunn’s 
establishment could have perfbrmed 
the feat better: the shady siw of Pall 
Mall was lost in the bowery walks ,of 
the Academy, while the nightib^te, 
poured out its stream of silver meMy, 
now trailing 

** Her plain ditty ia one Idw-apun note, 
Through the sleek passage of her open> 
throat — 

A clear unwrinjcled song;” 

And tgain, letting 

" Loose a tide 

Of streaming sweetness, which in state 
doth ride 

On the waved back of every swelling 
strain, 

Rising and falling in a pompous train !” 

Crashaw. 

A softer music never stole into Words¬ 
worth’s ear in the midst of Cheopside; 
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the Cephisua flowed at its own sweet 
will down Bond Street, and the smooth 
^gean flashed upon the sight, ruiBed 
by no scuffling along (the Old 

Man of the Buobles loquitur) ; but 
here and there lay slumbering the 
broad shadbws of gold from the sacred 
galley, with the sound of solemn lyres 

Cheering its way to Delphi.” 

Meanwhile I was borne along, as in 
the Silken Boats that from the gardens 
of Bayswater and Vauxhall waft on¬ 
ward, on a more extensive Excursion 
than the poet’s of Rydal Mount, * 

** Sounding a dim and perilous way.” 

The Sailors of the Air! So, in other 
days, glided Cytherea in her chariot of 
doves; orCleopalra, under her gorgeous 
canopy of Cupid’s wings; or Mr. Dil¬ 
lon in the stale-batgeto Oxford, “hold¬ 
ing converse high” with the first noble¬ 
man of the city, then known among 
men and columns by the title of Lord 
Venables, and whose exploits and say¬ 
ings will never fade from tlie memory 
of the Age. So deliglitfully floated I ; 
and as 

“ My bark did skim 

The light.blue waters with a fanning 
wind, 

Came Meg^ra before me, and behind 
>£gina, Piraeus on the left: 1 lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite, 
.Even as he had seen the desolate sight.” 

The Ghost of Byron, with his arm 
round the neck of Ilaidee, passed me 
as I landed; while the voice of Milton 
sounded majestically in my ear — 

“ Behold, 

WWe on the ^Egean shore a city stands, 
Built nobly, pure the juir, and light the 
soil^ 

, Athens, the Eye of Greece, Mother of 
Arts 

And Eloquence, native to famous wits. 
Or hospitable in her sweet recess— 

City or subuTban,«studioua walks and 
shades.” 

Paradise Regained, book iv. 

Gentle reader! look around tbee, 
and say if aught so beautiful ever 
caught thy gaze from Greenwich Hill, 
Of the Granite York in Waterloo Place. 
If you ascend the Areopagus, tlie place 
bedoines in the memory holy ground ; 
here trod one, “above ail Greek, above 
all Roman fame”—here, where the 
ruins of a small church are now scat¬ 
tered, nearly eighteen centuries ago 
preached the great Apostle of the Gen¬ 


tiles; haying, as Mr. Wordsworth con¬ 
jectures, been led up these rocky steps 
ftonl the Agora bebeath/when the Epi¬ 
curean and Stoic philosophers sought 
to know what this “ babbler ” would 
^ay. Throughout the Acts of the 
Apostles there is no feature of greater 
truth, or one testifying more powerfully 
to the sincerity of St. Luke’s narrative, 
than his character of the Athenians and 
strangers in the town, “ who spent 
their time in nothing else but either to 
tell or to hear some new thing.’' 
Standing here, he might with singular 
propriety exclaim, that in “ all things 
they were too superstitious." The 
City of Gods, whose temples and sta¬ 
tues defied even a Greek to enumerate 
them, was spread out beneath him. 
Waving his hand towards the temple 
of the Eumenides, or the resplendent 
Partlienon, or tlie statues that shone on 
every side, with what peculiar emphasis 
was he able to say, while unfolding 
the might and omnipotence of the 
Deity, “that we ought not to think 
that tlie Godhead is like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone, graven by art and man's 
deviceand that He who maketh the 
clouds his ciiariot, and walketh upon 
the wings of the wind, doth “ not dwell 
in TEMPLES made by hands." Or, 
turn your eyes to a very different spec¬ 
tacle. In yonder straits —r« — 

occurred that dreadful slaughter of the 
Persians in the battle of Salamis, which 
caused the oriental despot to leap, in 
horror and despair, from his silver 
throne (the position of which is sup¬ 
posed to liave been on the southern 
side of the hill, formerly called ^ga- 
leos), rending his garments in the in¬ 
tensity of his agony. No vessels, rest¬ 
ing upon their own siiadows, are now 
beheld in the Bay of Salamis ; the 
straining eye discovers no 

** Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea;” 

but a single Grecian bark, with its dark 
red sails, pursues its weary and solitary 
way. But the most interesting spot in 
Athens to the lover of Grecian genius, 
hardly excepting the theatre, is that 
endeared to the heart by the voice of 
Demosthenes. 

“ Thence to the famous orators repair. 
Those ancient, whose resistless elotjuence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie^ 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmiued over 
Greece 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes* throne.” 
Or turn to Delisi, now occupying 
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spot which witnessed the ^^yalour 
^crates: it was on a winiCT-evenifig 
when the battle of Delium was fought, 
and the darkness of the night favoured 
the escape of the philosopher by a 
road which lie vainly strove to recom¬ 
mend to his companions. Yet more 
solemn are the sensations awakened 
upon the plain of Marathon, especially 
under the sombre gloom of an au¬ 
tumnal sky. Tiie plain stretches along 
the shore about six miles, and ratlier 
more than two inland ; its aspect is 
dreary and desolate, without hedges; 
its monotony being only now and then 
relieved by a wild pear-tree, or a few 
melancholy looking pines straggling 
along the sea-shore. One house alone 
cheers the eye on the edge of the plain, 
while a few peasants, with their oxen 
ploughing, are the only animated ob¬ 
jects in the picture. Such is the 
melancholy scenery surrounding this 
glorious Theatre of Grecian valour! 
AH is gone — all is silent! Yet, while 
we gaze with watery eyes upon the 
scene, tlie gorgeous pomp of the Per¬ 
sian chivalry rushes upon the sight, 
and the evening sun kindles the heaven 
with tlic blaze oftliat resplendent arma¬ 
ment fleeing before the sword of the 
conqueror. Tins, at least, is not con¬ 
jecture. Mr. Wordsworth has shewn, 
from a hue in Aristophanes, that the 
rout became general toward the even¬ 
ing; and whoever has beheld a Grecian 
sunset can imagine the spectacle pre¬ 
sented in tliat Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. 

Where’er we tread ’tis haunted, holy 
ground; 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar 
mould. 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads 
around, 

And all the Muses’ tales seem truly- 
told ; 

Till the sense aches with gazing to 
behold 

I’he scenes our earliest dreams have 
dwelt upon: 

Each hill and dale, each deafening 
glen and wold, 


Defies- tby power, which crash’d tby 
teesplei gone. ' 

Age shakes Athena's tower, bat spares 
gray Makathon.” 

Did I say the plain was solitaty ? 
One object presents itself, sufficient to 
fill every eye and occupy the entire 
imagination—the Tumulus containing 
the ashes of the heroes of Marathon, 
who sealed the victory with their blood, 
and here lie collected by a weeping 
Country: ' 

“ Dust which is, 

, Even inntself, an immortality.’* 

Of the place consecralfed to the elo¬ 
quence of Athens, Mr. Wordsworth 
gives a full and ingenious account. 

“ The Pnyx,” be says, “ was part of 
the surface of a low rocky hill, at tlie 
distance of a quarter of a mile to the 
west of the central rock of the Acropolis; 
and at about half that distance to the 
southwest of the centre of the Areopagus 
hill. * * Jt is on a sloping ground, 

which shelves down very gently towards 
the hollow of the ancient Agora, which 
was at its foot on the N.E. The chord 
of the semicircle is the highest part of 
this slope; the middle of its arc is the 
lowest; and this last point of the curve 
is cased by a terras-wall of huge poly¬ 
gonal blocks, and of about fifteen feet 
deep in the centre: this terras-wall pre. 
vents the soil of the slope from lapsing 
dowu into the valley of the Agora be* 
noath it. From its being thus conso* 
lidated, and, as it were, condensed 
{orvx.vovfAiv9i)t by tlie upward pressure of 
these massive stones, the Pnyx derived 
its name. This massive wall is probably 
coeval with the birth of Oratory at 
Athens. The chord of this semicircle is 
formed by a line of rock, vertically hewn 
eo as to present to the spectator standing 
in the area the face of the fiat wall. la 
tho middle point of this wall of rock#‘ 
and projecting from and applied to it, ig 
a solid rectangular block, hewn from file 
same rock. This is the Bema, or rostra, 
from which the speakers in*the assembly 
of the Pnyx addressed the audience, 
who occupied the semicircle area before 
them.* The l^ema looked towards the 
^.E.; that is, towards the ancient 


* It is asserted, on tb? supposed authority of Plutareh, that the Bema of that 
age looked towards the sea; that it was afterwards turne^ towards the land by the 
1 hirty Tyrants, who thus are thought to have intimated their antipathy to a popular 
government; a maritime and democratic power being, in their opinion, identical. 
Now, the present Bema looks in an inland direction ; it is not, therefore, the Berne 
from which Pericles spoke. It has been attempted to obviate this conclusion by 
different expedients. The veracity of Plutarch has been questioned, his assertion 
rejected as false. It is impossible, ns is alleged, that the aspect of the Bema should 
ever have been such, that^^an orator standing upon it must have turned his back upon 
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Agora. Steps are hewn on either side 
of this rostrum, by which tibe speaker 
mounted it; and at its base, on the three 
sides of it, is a tier of three seats, cut 
from the same rock. This was the place 
provided for the publid assemblies at 
Athens, in*its most glorh>us times; and 
nearly such as it was then it is seen 
now. The Athenian orator spoke from 
a block of bare ptone ; his audience sat 
before him, on a blank and open field.*' 

Such is the minute destriplion of 
the theatre, in which were heard those 
glorious appeals of Grecian eloquence 
wliich live in the pages of Demosthenes 
—models to all who shall come after. 
Its area, exceeding twelve thousand 
square yards, was capable of receiving 
all tbe free citizens of the city to wit¬ 
ness the august spectacle. The situa¬ 
tion of the spot, moreover, seemed to 
mark it for the rostrum of an orator; 
the sky pf Attica above his head, the 
soil of Attica beneath his feet, the sea 
of Attica visible behind him, he could, 
indeed, invoke the aid of the elements 
and the presence of the gods, and pour 
a supernatural solemnity and force 
into tile exclamation, fi rw xat esa/ — 
O Earth AND Gods! No one knew 
better than the antagonist of J!lschii»es 
how to avail himself of these advan¬ 
tages in his stirring addresses to the 
people, or in his warnings against the 
designs of Philip; so vividly does he 
recall every scene in his orations, that, 
it has been finely said, we seem to 
inhale the air of Attica from his pages. 
Sulamis, the beautiful city itself, the 
Piraeus, the Agora, resplendent with 
.the triumphs of art, the Areopagus, the 
Acropolis, the radiant Parthenon, were 
■all within view, to point his eloquent 
invectives and exhortations. It was 
cheering men to valour, with Waterloo 
in their sight. 

When Demosthenes seized tbe helm 


of affeirs, the Vessel off State, a Greek 
otator remained, was. only the shattered 
hull of that mighty ship which The- 
mistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, had 
.^directed over so stormy a sea. The 
laws had lost their nerve, the popular 
mind its healthful energy. One virtue 
alone retained, in the breast of the 
Athenians, its pristine vigour and fresh¬ 
ness— love 01 their native soil. This 
Was the key with which the orator 
opened the hearts of the assembled 
people. Ilis public life was one con¬ 
tinued and terrific conflict with ihC 
power of Philip; during fourteen years 
the struggle went on—a struggle, as it 
were, of life and death, and upon the 
perilous edge of a tremendous preci¬ 
pice. His style was suited to the oc¬ 
casion. Ilume declared (not Joseph), 
that whoever copied hia manner with 
success would be triumphant over a 
modem assembly. He characterised 
it as rapid harmony, adjusted exactly 
to tlie sense; vehement reasoning, 
without any appearance of art; dis¬ 
dain, anger, boldness, freedom, in¬ 
volved in a continued strain of argu¬ 
ment. Demosthenes deals in no vague 
declamation —vox et pr^terea nihil — 
such as calls down the thunder from 
the ministerial benches of a House 
which boasted, in other days, of a 
Burke and a Pitt; every word is in¬ 
stinct with life, and burns and glows 
ilith the heart of the speaker: his very 
life-blood flows through his harangues. 
Longinus said of llyperides, Ovhts 
(pof^urat —No one trembles before him ; 
while Demosthenes, by his passion, his 
copiousness, his inflammation of style, 
kindles the imagination of the hearer, 
who bows in awe and wonder before 
the armed hand of the Thunderer. 
Cicero mentions the fulmina Demos- 
thenis; and l^onginus has a noble 
passage of a similar kind. 


the Agora and city of Athens. This seems to be a cogent argument, but it is not a 
.pertinent one. 'J’he words of Plutarch require, I conceive, not so much to be refuted 
,as explained. Their meaning seems to he this-: according to its original structure, 
from the Bema in the Pnyx the sea was visible; the Thirty Tyrants altered it in 
such a manner that it should not command a view of the sea, but of the land only. 
Now this might be done in two ways; either the position of the Bema might be 
altered, or its height reduced: its aspect in eitlier case might, and 1 believe did, 
Remain precisely the same as before. From the existing indications on the spot, the 
‘A>riaer of these two alternatives seems to have been adopted. There are very distinct 
t'emains of another solid rectangular rock—in short, of another Bema—which has 
Evidently been mutilated by design, at a distance of about twenty-five yards imme¬ 
diately behind tbe existing one. From the former, the sea is distinctly visible ; from 
the latter, it is not. The former, therefore, I am inclined to believe to be the spot 
from which Tbemistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, the latter to be that from which 
Demosthenes, addressed the Athenian assembly,"— P. 73, 
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Tills is tli€trAe^p6^l^> eloquence, 
the true fire which is to light every soul t 
his ardour keeps pace with his a^gu- 
rnent. “ Tanta tn’smco,"saysQuinlilian, 
*^tamdertm omnia^ it€t quibusdom Jiei'vis 
intenta iunt^ tmn nihil otiosum^ i.v rfi- 
cendi modu$y ut ncc quid desU in co, 
me quid redundet invenias*^ Of Iiis 
brief sublimity, an idea may be formed 
from two specimens, gathered from a 
different source. An eastern general, 
seeking to rally his panic-stricken 
troops, exclaimed, Cowards 1 whiilier 
do ye flee ? They tell you that Derar 
is dead; what does it matter ? God 
lives, and beholds you — forward!*' 
Again, Wlien the Spaniards, after 
mutilating me, delivered me to death, 
I commended my soul to God, ray 
vengeance to my country.’* What spirit 
does not respond to these glorious ap¬ 
peals ? Such is real eloquence ! This 
It is that uplifts Demosthenes so im¬ 
measurably beyond his rival, yKschines, 
■with all his felicity of exjiression, 
abundance of thoughts, and facility of 
manner; beyond the purity, the dig¬ 
nity, the grace of J^ysias ; the honeyed, 
ciidenced prose of Isocrates, whose de¬ 
licate links of gold burst asunder in 
the grasp; llie rough but unnatural 
vigour of Isoeus ; or the clear and har¬ 
monious elegance of Xenophon. 

Let us now retrace our steps to 
where PInlosophy 

** From heaven descended, to the low- 
roofed house 

Of Sociates.** 

The i-eader, who is acquainted with the 
frightful picture drawn by Thucydides, 
possesses the truest account of Athenian 
manners about this time. Then was 
seen Valour replaced by intemperate 
Rashness; Cowardice masked in Mo¬ 
desty; Infidelity swaggering in the 
guise of Courage; Oaths without Sanc¬ 
tity ; Sincerity degraded into Craft; 
Honesty despised; and, to sum up 
ail, one universal spirit of wickedness 
pervading the whole of Greecip. Such 
are the dark lines traced by her *‘stern- 
esi painter, and her best.” Much of 
tins depravity of taste had been intro¬ 
duced by the Sophists—men devoid of 
•principle, and, for the most part, of 
religion, but popular in their manners 
and acquirements, which they recom¬ 
mended to the multitude by a self- 
confidence in their own abilities; which, 
6ven m our day, is found to be very 
efficacious. These men professed to 
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be acquainted with the entire circle of 
tlie sciences and of literature, and to 
be capable of resolving on the ioftant 
the most difficult intellectual problems. 
But wi|)t them emolument seems to 
have Ijeen, at laast, of equal value with 
reputation: for a Certain sum, varying 
according to the wealth of the pupil 
and the distinction of the master, they 
undertook to make'every man a phi¬ 
losopher; and Prodicus, from whom 
the poet Euripides received lectures, 
was so proverbially extravagant in his 
charges as to become generally known 
by the appellation of the fifty-drachma 
rhetorician, that being the sum de¬ 
manded for a single lesson. It was 
their custom to travel from town to 
town, taking care to announce their 
arrival with sufficient pomp; and we 
are informed by Plulostratus, that 
Georgias, the most famous of the 
Sophists, was wont to appear in the 
Athenian theatre, and, in the single 
word —PROPOSE, challenge 

the whole assembly to give him a 
theme for disputation. It is in refer¬ 
ence to this practice that Plato com¬ 
mences the Hippias Major, by in¬ 
quiring how long it is since the Sophist 
touched at .Aliens; employing, very 
happily^ the nautical term xarp^ae, to 
shew me nature of their journeys. 
These literary contests have been com¬ 
pared with the challenges of which we 
read in the middle ages, when scholars 
wandered through Europe, sustaining 
as it were, in every city through winch 
they passed, combats of learning wiUi 
their opponents. 

It was against the doctrines of the 
Sophists that Aristophanes, in the 
Clouds, directed all the arrows of his 
luxurious and caustic irony; while, at 
the same moment, a shower, not less 
fatal, was launched at them from a 
new Combatant who now entered the 
Arena — one who has engaged the eye 
of Criticism for more than twenty cen¬ 
turies, and whose Intellectual Stature 
appears to in<;rease as it recedes further 
buck into the gloom of ages. In ad¬ 
dition to other wonderful endowments, 
he seemed to possess thejpower of ubi¬ 
quity : wlierqyer a crowd was collected 
round some eloquent and popular So¬ 
phist, there was he in the midst of 
them, always ready to argue, to ana¬ 
lyse, to confute. The How of this 
mighty Archer was ever in his hand. 
In one of Plato’s Dialogues, there is a 
very lively and graphic account of 
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Hippocrates hastening, in the dark of 
^ morning, to the house of Socrates, 
and.knocking violently at the gate with 
his slick, in order to inform him of the 
arrival of the celebrated Sophist, Pro¬ 
tagoras, and of their early visit to that 
individual. The crowded streets of 
Athens were emphatically his home; 
the **hum of men’* the most agreeable 
music to his ears. Man was the one 
great object of his study, mental ana¬ 
tomy the theme of Ins investigation: 
food nor sleep was preferred before it. 
Nature lield out no attractions to him. * 

A cowslip by the water’s brim 

A yellow cowslip w'us to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 

Tiie cha rm i ng suburbs of Ath ens le mpted 
him in vain. lie could derive no in¬ 
struction, he declared, from fields and 
trees; and nothing but a book could 
allure him to the banks of the Ilissus, 
or that more beautiful stream where 
Venus quenched her thirst, and in re¬ 
turn blew over it the breath of the 
Graces,^ and sent the Loves to be the 
cornpanionsofWisdom. IniheF/itpJins 
of Plato, when Socrates is led into the 
beautiful repose of the country, he ex¬ 
presses his wonder and admiration to 
hjs companion, who smiles at Ins igno¬ 
rance of scenes which, from their proxi¬ 
mity to the city, were familiar to all. 
‘‘One might conclude/’ he says, “that 
you had never passed beyond the 
bounds of the city, nor deserted its 
walls.*' Then it was that the Philo¬ 
sopher expressed his disregard for na¬ 
tural scenery to which I have alluded, 
and added, that by enticing him with 
a book, as hungry animals are tempted 
with green leaves, one might lead him 
all over Attica. 

The maladies of the public mind, it 
has been shewn, required no common 
physician to heal them. A state of 
mental anarchy prevailed, accompanied 
by an intemperate boldness of inquiry, 
only equalled by the rashness of its 
conclusions; paradoxes sjvarined ; phi¬ 
losophy possessed no precision in its 
axioms, utility in its results, no dignity 
in its character. Under such an aspect 
did Socrates make his appearance. lie 
led back Pliilosophy to the appropriate 
object of its care — the improvement 
and amelioration of man, and began to 
lay the real and firm foundation of the 


Science of SelOCnowledge. lie was, 
says Degerando, the first author of the 
philosopliy of good sense. He gav^ 
Experience for a gum to Reason, 
without depriving her of the aid of 
Reflection. His mode of argument 
was purely inductive. Neglecting the 
specious and seductive forms adopted 
by the Sophists, he shaped his state¬ 
ments into dialogues, and under the 
apparent simplicity of ignorance, and 
by the artful arrangements of his ques¬ 
tions, he generally succeeded in bring¬ 
ing the opponent over to his own opin¬ 
ion; having previously obtained his 
assent to some admitted proposition, 
from which, by slow but certain steps, 
he ascended to the completion and 
summit of his argument. This form 
of disputation the Greeks expressed by 
a word implying a dissembling 
of one’s real opinions. Plato has put 
into the mouth of Meno, in the Dia¬ 
logue of that name, an interesting no¬ 
tice of this manner of Socrates. “ You 
pretend,*’ says Meno, addressing liim, 
“ to be at a loss, and doubtful yourself, 
what to say and think; you manifestly 
use incantations to bewitch me and fill 
me with perplexity, like that fish which 
imparts a numbness to every person 
who touches or approaches it.*' Our 
knowledge of his conduct in these in¬ 
tellectual —these wrestlings 

of the understanding — is derived only 
from the pages of Plato and Xenophon; 
from them we gather axioms and brief 
sayings of wisdom, which, slight as 
they necessarily must be, are never¬ 
theless dust of gold. “He only is 
idle,” he said, “who might be better 
employed.” Rochefaucauld has no¬ 
thing more searching or more true. At 
another time, he advised young men 
to behold themselves every day in a 
glass, that, if endowed with beauty, 
tliey might study to deserve it; if de¬ 
formed, to supply its want by learning 
and mental cultivation. Being asked 
in what Strength consisted, he replied. 
In the viotiofi of the soul with the 
hodj/: an admirable definition, which 
the history of great men in all ages 
illustrates and confirms. No wonder 
that Cicero wept, when reading the 
death of the philosopher in Plato, 
“ Quid dicam de Socrate ? Cujus morti 
illacrymare sokoj Platonem i€g€ns”f 
From 


• Mitchell. 
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** His mouth tsflued forth 
Melliiluous streams, that water'd all the 
. . schools 

Of Academus^eld and new, with those 
Stirnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
■ Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.*' 

Gentle reader! with the thermometer 
at 90® in the shade, you must be long¬ 
ing for some cool retreat in Teinpc, or 
with Horace in his Sabine farm ; cofbe 
with me, and you shall refresh yonr 
weary senses in the grotto of Plato, on 
the pleasant mount Ilymettus. The 
very name breathes thyme, and the 
drowsy hum of bees. Enter, and say 
if this glittering roof be not more glo¬ 
rious than the hall of princes, and this 
crystal fountain sweeter than a water- 
ice at Grange’s. Here the dim light 
disposes to meditation, and the me¬ 
mory calls up some beautiful face of 
poet or of sage to make a sunshine in 
that shady place. Where should the 
heart more freely indulge its poetry, 
than in this rocky temple of Pan and 
the pastoral Apollo ? In this chamber 
you take no note of time: the Seven 
Sleepers might have awoke liere after 
a thousand years, without recognising 
a single alteration. Here arc tlic in¬ 
scriptions to the Nymphs and the Rural 
Graces — the basons in the rock, and 
the limpid well from whence the liba¬ 
tions were poured out to tlie sylvan 
deities. “ You riiight fancy,'' says 
Mr. Wordsworth, “that some shepherd 
of this part of Attica had just left the 
spot, and that he would return before 
evening, from his neighbouring sheep- 
fold on Hymettus, with an offering to 
Pan from his flock, or with the spoils 
of his mountain-chase, or with the first 
flowers, which, at this season of the 
year, have just peeped forth in his mral 
garden." But the most pleasing charm 
of this grotto is to be mentioned. 
Plato, when a child, we are told, was 
taken up Hymettus by bis parents, who 
wished to sacrifice there in his behalf 
to Pan, the Nymphs, and pastoral 
Apollo. Mr. Wordsworth's ingenuity 
suggests that this grotto, in which we 
are standing, is the same which beheld 
the youthful bloom of the Master of 
the Academy, Sit down, then, for a 
brief season, and reflect upon his cha¬ 
racter, Nature had done much for 
Plato; the bees settled round his lips 
in childhood ; his genius was lively and 
poetical; he had studied the Beautiful 


under all forms of poetry and art; 
his eai;^ were tuned to the most refined 
voices of the lyre, and his eyes faiteliar 
with the choicest Masterpieces of the 
chisel and the pencil. He loved Nature 
' with all a poet's love; thfe flowing of 
a clear stream, the song of birds, and 
the shadow of an overhanging j^ne, 
enriched and soothe^ his imagination. 
There he deliglited to place the scene 
of his Dialogues, often wandering from, 
the Academy along the banks of the 
Cephisus; that beautiful stream which 
still flows, transparent and musical as 
ever, through the verses of Sophocles. 
Plato's Pmse Poetry must be read to 
be appreciated. The scene of the 
P/i6cdrus is liid on the banks of tlie 
llissus, and we behold tlie philosopher 
and his companion walking by the 
water-side, moistening then* feel in the 
glittering stream ; vve hear the rustling 
leaves of the plane, 

wc inliaie the sweet odour of the wil¬ 
low, and rejoice in the cool green 
grass, whose verdure is brightened into 
living emerald by a perpetual fountain, 
while the shrill sweet chirp of the 
grashoppor completes the rural charm 
of the picture. Time, indeed, has 
mown down the trees; but to the eye 
of the traveller musing along the banks, 
the leaves of the plantain which Plato 
planted on their side seem still to cast 
their shadow over the stream ; and the 
ognus vastus, which then flowered ou 
its bed, has been endued by him with 
perennial freshness.^' The reader will 
remember Cicero’s allusion to this 
plane, in the first book De Ovatore, 
But Plato dwelt not alone with the 
Graces or the Loves; his fancy was 
chastened and subdued by a severer 
Muse. Ills mind was discijilined, in 
a very rare degree, by jris love and 
study of Geometry ; to him who, in the 
creative fertility and many-coloured 
hues of his fancy, deserves to be called 
a Grecian Spenser, vve are principally 
indebted for the division of philosophy 
into Logic, Metaphysics, and Morals. 
Th is combination of qualities rendered 
him a happ^ study for Dcmosihcnes. 
Ills definition of Viini r, th.it it con¬ 
sists in the nearest possible resemblance 
to the DmTY {of4.Qiu<nf rd 

St<v«Tflv), at least equals in dearness 
and comprehension any which has 
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be^ given. The school, where the 
stream of beautiful truti) flowed from 
bis bps, is, indeed, vanished ; but still 
the peasant points to the site of the 
Acatnemia From thence, 

the fancy rOams to those delicious 
gardens which, a few years ago, ex¬ 
tended along the banks of the Cephisus 
to Colonos, realising the glowing land¬ 
scape painted by Sophocles in the 
Ojdipus. There was to be seen the 
crocus with its golden light {x^v^^vytis ); 
the delicate 'narcissus, blended with 
unnumbered flowers of every gorgeous 
hue; olive-trees, descended from those 
on which Aristophanes had gazed, wove 
a sombre retreat with their branches ; 
while in the spring-time the nightin¬ 
gale, as in the ear of the Grecian poet, 
entranced the listener with its divine 
minstrelsy ; and the vine shook its 
luxurious festoons along the trellis- 
work of the cottages. 

** Strophe. 

Well did Fate thy wanderings lead, 
Stranger, to this field of fame; 
Birthplace of the generous steed. 

Graced by white Colonos’ name. 
Frequent in the dewy glade, 

Here the nightingale is dwelling 5 
I’hrough embowering ivy’s shade, 

Here her plaintive notes are swelling ; 
Through yon grove, from footsteps pure, 
Where unnumbered fruits are blushing, 
From the summer-sun secure. 

Screened from wdnt’ry whirlwinds 
rushing: 

Where, with his fostering nymphs, amid 
the grove, 

The sportive Bacchus joins to revel or 
to rove. 

AntUtrophe. 

Batlied in heaven’s ambrosia] dew. 

Here the fair narcissus flowers, 

Graced each morn with clusters new. 
Ancient crown of mightiest powers. 
Here the golden crocus blows; 

Here exhaiuBtless fountains gushing, 
Where the cool Cephisus flows, 

llestlcss o’er the plains are rushing ; 
Ever as the crystal flood 
Winds in pure transparent lightness, 
Fresher herbage decks the sod. 

Flowers spring forth in lovelier bright¬ 
ness : 

Here dance tlio Muses, agd the Queen 
of Love 

Oft guides her golden car through this 
enchanting grove,” 

So beautifully did it rise in all its 
lovely fertility upon the eye of the 

• Hughes, 


blind Poet at Cbalfont, dreaming over 
the grandeur of Paradise Regained: 

" See there, the olive-grdl)|jS of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the sum¬ 
mer long. 

There flowery hill Hymettus, with the 
sound 

Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing; there Ilissus rolls 
His whispering stream; within the walls 
then view 

The schools of ancient sages — his who 
bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world : 
Lyceum there, and painted Stnea next." 

Milton seems to have inclined to 
Socrates, whom he pronounced the 
wisest of men; while Plato, in the 
poem De Idea Platonicaf is called 
fabulatoi' rnaxirms; and, in the Para~ 
disc Regained, the same philosopher 
is alluded to, as indulging in “fabling 
and smooth conceits.” Tliis preference 
of the sterner and more practical mo¬ 
rality of the son of Sophroniscus to the 
rich mysticism of the Academy, may 
excite surprise; but the author of 
Comus admired Euripides more than 
iKschylus. When Mr. Hughes wan¬ 
dered through this delightful place, he 
found it glittering with golden quinces, 
weighing down the branches to the 
ground, and mingling their colours 
with the deep scarlet of the pome¬ 
granates, then bursting their rind. 
The eye, meanwhile, caught glimpses 
through vistas of dark foliage: now 
the Acropolis, Hymettus, Anchesmus, 
Pentelicus, flashed upon the ravished 
sight; now the “fine wavy outlines” 
of Corydalus, (Egaleos, and Parnes.* 
Standing on this spot, the brother of 
Cicero beheld the poet who has im- 
moitalised the bowers of Colonos in 
his verse rising before him; while the 
voice of fEdipus, blind and desolate, 
rung in his ears, pronouncing the in¬ 
quiry which we read in the tragedy of 
Sophocles. Here, too, the thoughts 
are recalled to that other Poet of the 
World, whose memory, like a gigantic 
Monument of celestial jasper, seems 
to cast its luminous shadow over every 
land. The ruins of a brick tower be¬ 
tween Colonos and the Academy have 
been pointed out as the site of the 
residence ofTimon of Athens; a situ¬ 
ation that agrees with Pausanias, al¬ 
though Lucian mentions tiie foot of 

vol, i, p. 2 %. 
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llymettus. Think of the gentle Shake¬ 
speare coming out to meet us in the 
very haunts of ^ophocles, and warbling 
his woodnotv^ild amid the groves 
once musical with the philosophy of 
Plato! War and ruin have been busy 
upon this sacred ground^ but 

** Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock, and the 
Moor, 

And Pierre, can not be swept or worn 
away— 

The keystones of the arch ! Though 
all were o’er, ’ 

For us repeopled were the solitary shore!” 

The noble-minded, the generous Timon, 
lives again ; we sit at his sumptuous 
board, and hear the trumpet proclaim¬ 
ing the approach of his female visitors— 

** Heyday! what a sweep tof vanity 
comes this way I” 

Such he was in his glory; the glass of 
fashion, the mould of form, the pride 
of the city. We behold him, too, in 
his wan and yellow leaf; we follow 
him into the woods, abandoned by liis 
parasites, and listen to the eloquent 
scorn of the Misanthrope against the 
cursed natures ” of men. 

** Therefore he abhorr’d 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men,” 

while he digs up the roots from the 
ground. Is this the Lord Timon ? 

** I am sick of tliis false world, and w’ill 
love naught 

But even the mere necessities upon it. 
Then,Timon, presently prepare thy grave; 
Lie wliere the light foam of the sea may 
beat 

Thy gravestone daily.” 

Sitting, too, in this grotto, you will 
remember the delicious care described 
in the Romance of Longus ; and, if 
you can spare an hour to glance through 
the loves of Daphnis and Chloe, your 
time will not derive less improvement 
than from a doze over liictizi. The 
plot is almost as slight as those which 
issue every day, in such threadbare 
habiliments, from New Burlington 
Street. A goatherd of Mitylene, the 
chief city of Lesbos, finds an infant, 
whom he lakes home to his wife Myr- 
taie; giving her, at the same time, the 
purple robe in wliich the child was 
wrapped, and a little ivory-handled 
sword. The good people bring him 
up, under the name of Daphnis. Two 
years after this event, his neighbour, 
Dyras, happens to discover, in the 


Cave of the Nymphs, a female infant, 
whom he carries to his cottage; and, 
being apparently without any children 
of his own, rears her under the name 
of Chloe. The children increase in 
years and beauty; one feeds the sheep, 
the other tends the goats, and they be¬ 
guile the time in the most agreeable 
manner by falling in love. Of Course 
the stream did not run smoother then 
than in the time of Shakespeare, and a 
rival arose in the person of one Dorco; 
who, when his addresses were rejected 
by the lady’s guardian, Dryas, deter¬ 
mines to run away with her, under the 
singular disguise of a wolf. But this 
sort of masquerade, unknown to the 
opera, seems to have been a favourite 
with ])astoral writers. Dorinda adopts 
it in the Pastor Fido; and so did the 
celebrated troubadour Vidal, who, after 
a mountain-chase by the shepherds and 
their dogs, was home half-dead into 
the presence of his mistress. But a 
rival in a romance must always be dis¬ 
posed of in some way; and, accord¬ 
ingly, Dorco is very opportunely taken 
off by the Tyrian pirates. Meanwhile, 
the lovers occupy themselves in the 
vintage. About this time, they fall in 
with lui old man, Philetas, with whom 
they hold a very edifying conversation 
respecting love. At length, the pro¬ 
prietor of the Farm determines fo visit 
Damon; he is preceded by his son, 
accompanied by a parasite named 
Gnatho, “who is smitten with a friend¬ 
ship d la Grecrpie for Daphnis.” To 
extricafe the youth from this difficulty, 
Damon determines to relate his history 
to his landlord, who, upon seeing the 
mantle and sword, &.C., recognises 
Daphnis for his own son, whom he 
had exposed merely with a view of 
reducing population; which,even then, 
seems to have required tlie preventive- 
check of Miss Martineau. Daphnis, 
notwithstandinghisimpi'oved prospects, 
continues faithful to Chloe, whom he 
solicits of his father. A grand enter¬ 
tainment, meanwhile, is given to the 
gentry of the neigbbouthood ; at which 
Chloe is acknowledged by one of die 
guests, Mcgacles, who had abandoned 
his infant ^'om similar motives. No¬ 
thing now remained but to prepare the 
trousseau I which, I can confidently 
assert, bore no resemblance to any that 
ever proceeded from St. James’s Street; 
From this romance aiose the Gentle 
Shepherd of Ramsay. The style of 
Longus, though not free from the 
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^affect&tibns of the Sop!iist, has been 
J[enerally praised for its vivacity and 
sweetness, and regarcied as the purest 
specimen of the Greek language in 
that declining age. ViUoison compares 
it to a transparent river, ovei-shadowed 
by verdant «oods, and Scaliger has 
commended its grace and simplicity. 
The writer is an inferior sort of Prose 
Tlieocritus; he treads the tield-palhs 
with a blitlie footstep. Of him might 
the \illageis say, 

“ Him have wo seen the greenwood side 
along, 

As homcu’ard oft he hied, his labour 
done, 

What time the wood-lark piped his fare- 
w'ell song. 

With wistful eyes pursue the setting 
sun.” 

His pictures of rural scenery are 
sketched wdth a free and a loving pen¬ 
cil : the vintage; Daphnis climbing the 
tree to obtain an apple for Chloe; the 
beautiful inciilent of tiie Cicada; the 
gradual growlii of affection between 
the foundlings ; the betrothal in the 
Cave of the Nymphs; the description 
of the Cave; and, above all, the 
charming allegory of I^hiletes; the pic¬ 
ture of his garden, worthy the living 
pencil of an Italian Master; the boy 
at play among the myrtle and pome¬ 
granate trees, 

** W'^ith luxurious ease 
]fis sunny ringlets idled on the breeze;” 

the old man’s attempts to catch the 
intruder, and his flight undcrnealli the 
rose-trees; his pelting him witli myrtle- 
berries; and his final recognition of 
Cupid by liis purp'le wings;—all these 
are full of beauty and fimey. llis 
lights and shadows are thrown in ami 
disposed with the skill of a painter; 
ami one of his learned commentators 
has foinul in his work the simplicity 
of Xenophon,' tlie amatory charms of 
Tlieocnlns, and the aureate richness of 
Moschus. lie seems to have nourislied 
his fancy at tlu* Grecian .srniNos, and 
to have thoroughly imbued ids mind 
with then* manner. Yet, with all ins 
merits, the reader never forgets tliat 
Longus was a sopliist; ii^thc midst of 
his happit'St passages, some atfccted 
play of syllables, or some artful ele¬ 
gancy of style, betnys the School of 
Conceits. So constantly docs the na¬ 
tural or acquired character of the in¬ 


tellect ' shew itself in every situation : 
you discover the admirer of Donne 
even in the “Chronicle/* 

But let us not leavi^the Grotto of 
Plato without a thought of one whose 
name is generally linked with his own. 
Great as the influence of his philo¬ 
sophy has been upon the Mind of the 
Would, it has been exceeded by that 
of Aristotle : Plato has nourished and 
beautified the imagination; Aristotle 
has rather strengthened and given a 
power and symmetry to it. Every 
whcie you find traces of his works, but 
the following anecdote is more delight¬ 
ful than any criticism : 

“ After the introduction of juries into 
Covlon,” says the narrative, “ a wealthy 
Brahmin, whose unpopular character bad 
rendered him obnoxious, was accused of 
murderinjf his nephew, and put upon his 
trial. IIo chose a jury out of his own 
caste; but the strength of the evidence 
induced all tho jurv, with one exception, 
to return a verdict of guilty. The dis¬ 
sentient juror, a young Brahmin of Ra- 
misseram, stood up, and declared his 
persuasion that the prisoner vras the vic¬ 
tim of u conspiracy, *and desired that all 
tho witnesses might bo recalled. He 
examined thorn with astonishing acute¬ 
ness and dextt*rity, and succeeded in 
extorting from them such proofs of their 
peijuiy that tho jury, instead of con¬ 
signing him to an ignominious death, 
pronounced him to bo innocent. The 
affair made much noise in tho island, 
and the chief-justice, Sir Alexander 
Johnston, sent for the juror who had 
distinguislied himself, and complimented 
}iim upon the talents ho had displayed, 
'I'he Biahniin attributed his skill to his 
study of u hook, v\ hich he called Strength- 
oner of tho He had obtained it 

from Persia, and had tr.inslated it from 
tho Sanscrit, into which it had been 
rendered from tho Persian. Sir Alex¬ 
ander Johnston expressing a curiosity to 
see tills book, tho Brahmin brought Iiim 
a Tamul MS. on jialm leaves, which Sir 
Alexander found to his surprise to be 
tlio Hhi/cc/s of Aristotle.”* 

This was a triuiTqih that even the 
Stiigyrite — albeit fienius like his may 
well be said to be gifted with the pro¬ 
phet’s eye — could hardly have antici¬ 
pated. And now the sun is .stdting, 
and nature gives warning that she re¬ 
quire"; something more nourishing than 
the Aristolt.l’.aii Ethics, Atheiis is rising 
from Iior ruins; but still she boasts no 
coflcc-room like the Tavistock : she 


* Asiatic Journal, June 10‘^7. 
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has the ruins of the Parthenon, but 
you seek in vain for Offley’s, ;|n this 
situation, with hunger and night press¬ 
ing us, we caiinot do better than take 
up our lodging in a neighbouring cot¬ 
tage; here is the interior, from the 
accurate pencil of Mr. Wordsworth: 

It “ consists of one room, with a clay- 
floor and thatched roof. At one end "of 
it, near the middle of the wall, on the 
ground, a fire is blazing with a fresh 
supply of wood to welcome our arrivaK 
At one side of the room our pajdomas 
are strewed, which in the day-time servo 
for saddles, and for couches by night. 
Tho fire is employed in boiling some rice 
for our repast. On the other side of it 
sit two Albanian women, twirling their 
spindles, before they put between their 
teeth the flax which is to be wound on 
the spindle. Another is engaged in 
kneading some cakes, which are inserted 
among the wood-ashes of the fire, and 
thus baked. The master of the house 
stands at the door, with his scarlet skull¬ 
cap on his head; a belt girding his white 
cotton tunic, over which he wears a 
shorter vest of w'oollon; thick woollen 
gaiters; and sandals, consisting merely 
of a sole of untanned leather, tied with 
leathern thongs over the instep. About 
him are some children, whose necks 
glitter with gilded coins, strung into a 
necklace. On the wall of the cottage 
hangs a loom (lyyaXuav), which has pro¬ 
bably not altered its form since the con¬ 
test of Minerva with Arachne; near it 
are some bins, with the acorns of the 
Balnniii oak, which are cxpoited for dye¬ 
ing. There are also lying near them 
some silk-worms (xouKBvXtei)^ from which 
the silk (fAirali) is soon to be unwound j 
and some husks of the cotton-treo (bain- 
baki), bursting wdth their snoiv-wdiite 
contents. As the night comes on, these 
objects about us aro only dimly illumined 
by the light of one fire — no other light 
is provided. Ere long, all the children 
of the family aro laid side by side on 
one mantle on tho floor, at tho more dis¬ 
tant end of (he apartment. I'lie master 
of the house terminates this domestic 
series, which consists of ten persons. 


Sleep soon comes, and strings the whole 
family together, like a row of beads,' in 
one common slumber. Further beyond 
them, and separated from the family by 
a low partition, is tlie place allotted to 
the irrational members of the household. 
The fowls come there from*the open air 
to roost on the transverse rafters of the 
roof; the ox stands there at his manger, 
and eats his evening meal; and the white 
faces of three asses belonging to the 
family nro seen peering out of the dark¬ 
ness, and bending nearly over their 
sleeping master and his children,” 

This pleasant sketch will recall to 
your recollection Xenophon’s night- 
scene in an Armenian dwelling, as 
drawn in his beautiful account of the 
expedition of Cyrus; and the Albanian 
women twirling their spindles will 
bring before your eyes the 

Greek women, ns they sit and weave 
The gentle thread across their knees at 
eve,” 

spoken of in the musical Idyls of Theo¬ 
critus. Every day carries us still fur¬ 
ther out of the nineteenth century; we 
are at present living in the Homeric 
age, dipping our bread, in the most 
classical manner, into a bowl of por¬ 
ridge, with a dignity that would amaze 
the Cafe deTEurope; winle the mis¬ 
tress of tho house hands us our wine, 
with all the grace of Minerva in the 
Odymy^ Gentle reader! for the pre¬ 
sent, farewell! I have much to shew 
you in Athens, and will next month 
give you an order fur the Grecian 
Theatre. Where can you pass the 
summer holidays move agreeably to 
yourself^ The carriage is cheap and 
deligiitful; no ‘‘ tremulous motion”— 
no engaging a berth — no sleeping on 
deck upon a mattress a foot wide—no 
waiting at Doulogiie tliree days for a 
coach to Paris — no upsetting of a 
diligence;— YOU can go all the way 
ruoM llrcENT Street to Athens 

3’OU IIALT-A-CROWN. T. G. 

Aihemt August 21, 
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THE SONGS OF IIOHACE. 

DECADE THE THIRD. 

^ (From the Front Papers. — No. XXIL) 

" Tu Latium bens Horatt, . 

Alcaeo potior lyristea ipso.”—S idon. Atollin., ep. viii. 

** he seul Horace en tous genres excellc — 

Do Citharee exalte les faveurs, 

• Chante le* dieux, les heros, les buveurs ; 

Des sots auteurs berne les vers ineptes, 

Nous instruisant par gracieux pr6ceptos, 

Etpar sermoDSi dojoye antidotes.”—J. B. Roussjeau. 

Horace, in one small volume, shews ns what it is 
I’o blend together every kind of talent j — 
a bazaar for all sorts of commodities, 

To suit the gay, the sad, the grave, the gallant: 

He deals in songs and ** sermons,” whims and oddities, 

By turns is philosophic and pot-valiant. 

And not unfrecjuently witli sarcasm hlaughters 
The vulgar insolence of coxcomb authors.—0. Y. 

The “division” of knowledge is, we suspect, somehow irreconcileuble with its 
condemalion; at least, we see no other way of explaining the notorious fact, that 
one old standard author contains (either in the germ or in full dev elopement) 
more ideas than a whole modern “ Cyclopaedia;” furnishing more materials for 
thought and feeling to work on, tlian are now accumulated during a whole 
Olympiad in the warehouses of Paternoster Row. It is for this reason t^at we 
gladly revert with Prout to the small Elzevir which, towards the close of his 
earthly career, formed the subject of his vesper meditations, and clieerfully 
accompany him through another “ decade ” of his classic rosary. 

Not that we are inattentive to the workings of the human mind, as displayed 
in modern authorship ; not that we neglect the still more fleeting effusions of 
contemporary “ jouiinaeism we read every thing that appears m the shape of 
print; we glance at every object that comes across our path or falls in our way, 
from the broad sheet of political lightning that flashes every morning from the 
Thunderer, to the wisdom of Lord Palmerston, made up every evening in 
that ball of horse-dung called the 67e/>e.”^ We take an interest in the daily 
—we are even cuiious to see its spirit diluted in the we«kly, press; not disdaining 
the ephemeral baked meats that coldly furnish forth the hebdomadal banquet. 
The ‘^repetUa (or ‘^wice-boiled cabbage”) does not “kill” us, as it 

did ceitain pedagogues in the days of Juvenal; we roam through this world of 
new'spapeis and publications like the famous “child at a feast,” tasting of each 
solid, sipping of each liquid, destructive, as it may be, or restorative to the con¬ 
stitution, from the sparkling champagne poured out by Hook or Maginn, to the 
blue ruin of Ijhe Examihcr, or the small beer of the Dispatch. 

Such lias been our practice up to the present time, but we kiiow not how it 
will be with us next month. We know not whether we shall be tempted to take 
up a newspaper after the^fatal ides of September 183(5. 

Tlie removal of the stamp-duty on the 15tli, bids fair to open the floodgates of 
“diffusion,” so as to swamp us altogether. I'hen will begin the grand millen¬ 
nium of cheap knowledge; from that auspicious day will be dated the hegira of 
IJetherington. The conquest of China by the Tart.us will find its parallel in the 
simultaneous rush of writers over the great wall, winch the sober wisdom of former 
reigns had erected to restrain such-hke inroads of Calmuc vagrancy. The break¬ 
ing down of the dykes of Holland, and the letting in of the Zuydersee, is to he 
rehearsed in the domains of hterulure. Tlio Dutehmen were drowned by a rat— 
%ve are to be inumlated by Kicc. Soap, it is true, will continue to l>e as 

• Cubbott. 
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dear as ever, but the waters of instruction ” are to be plentifully supplied to the 
unwashed. 

" Venit vilissima rerum 
Hie aqua ,”—Iter Brundis. 

One cannot help imagining, that a concomitant reduction on the former most 
useful article would prove as beneficial to the Radicals as the cheapening of 
brimstone (for example) would be to the writei’s and readers of the Courier ; but 
the Whigs, probably, wish to monopolise yet awhile the staple manufacture of 
Windsor, for the exclusive purpose of blowing bubbles to delude the rabble. We- 
observe, by the by, from a recently discovered process, that the Jlints have been 
found less hard-hearted than the Chancellor. 

To the press, as hitherto constituted, we acfihowledge burselves exceedingly 
indebted. On a late occasion, tlie unanimous expression of cordial sympathy 
which burst from every organ of public opinion, in reprobation of a brutal 
assault, has been to us consolatory and gratifying. We shall hazard the in¬ 
curring a charge of vanity, perhaps, but we cannot help replying to such testi¬ 
monies of fellow-feeling towards ourselves in the language of a gifted Roman;— 
“ Est mihi jucundn in tmlis, et grata in dolore, vestra erga me voluntas; sed 
curam de me qufeso deponite^' (^Cntilinar. iv.). The interests of literature are still 
uppermost in our thoughts, and take precedency of any selfish considerations. 
VVe will be ever found at our post, intrepidly denouncing the vulgar arrogance of 
booby scribblers, unsparingly censuring tlie obtrusion into literary circles of silly 
pretenders, ignorant horse-jockies, and brainless bullies. 

We said, that nothing in tiie sliape of a daily or weekly paper escapes our 
perusal. Accordingly, we took up a number of the ^^Carlton Chronick^^ for last 
month, in which we read with some astonishment the assertion, that Marc 
Antony '' was justified ” in causing M. T. Cicero to be waylaid and butchered in 
cold blood,as some atonement for his “wounded feelings”on reading that glorious 
oration called the Second Fijilippic. The Cuilton Chronicle is conducted by 
a yodng barrister of eminent attainments, and we therefore experience some sur¬ 
prise at the views of Roman law, or the laws of civilised society (as contra¬ 
distinguished from the laws of “ Lynch,” the American Lycurgus), put forth in 
this startling announcement. Our illustrious nitmesake, Cromwell, was not very 
scrupulous in his respect for the “ baubles ” of legal arrangement; yet even he 
took alarm at the title of a pamphlet, called “ Killing no MuancR.” We are 
not exactly members of the Inner Temple, but we beg to question tlie propriety 
of the above decision, which we cannot otherwise qualify than as 

“ A sentiment exceedingly atrocious, 

Not to be found (we trust) in Puft’endorf or Grotius.” 

We rejoice, however, at the introduction of Tully’s immortal speech, and are 
thankful of being thus reminded of a classic precedent for intrepidly exposing to 
the scorn of all riglitly thinking men those blunders and follies which force 
themselves into public notice by their own act, and, baboon-like, exhibit their 
shameful side by a false position of tlieir own choosing. 

Cicero had to reply to an elaborate composition of bis stupid adversary, pub¬ 
lished by Marc Antony himself, at his own expense, at the bookshop of the 
Roman Bentley of the day; need we add, miserably deficient in literary value, 
and rich only in absurdities—“/me ut coHigeres homo amcntmime tot dies in 
uliena villa scriptitasti ?” {Philip, ii.) In that production the booby bad touched 
upon points which he should have been, of all other men, careful to avoid. 
Mark, we pray you, gentle reader, the words of Tully : “ Maximb miroii men- 

TIONEM TE IIXREDITATUM AUSUM ESSE FACEUE CUM IPSE H.EREUITATEM PATIlIS 
NON ADISSES.”— ibidem. 

We need not point out the passage, of which tiffs is the exact prototype; 
neither is it necessary to indicate where may be found a fac-simde for the subse¬ 
quent exclamation of the indignant orator —0 misera 7 nulieris ftecunditatem 
culamitosam r* {it. ibidt'^n) ; nor the allusion contained in the words by which he 
reproaches his opponent for the confirmed stupidity evinced in his literary pro¬ 
duction, albeit he had enjoyed certain advantages of family wit —aliqtiid cnim 
salis AB UXOUE MIMA Uahere poluistr {it. ii.). The following picture of his 
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•dTftnflkvy’s personal api>earance, and the admission of his signal accomplish¬ 
ments in all the graces of a prize-6ghter, ought not to be forgotten: 

<< Tu ISTIS FAUCIBUS, ISTIS LATERIBUS, ISTA GLADIATORIA TOTIUS 

CORPORIS FiRMiTATE.”— It. ibidem. 

We recommend the whole discourse (beyond comparison the first model of classic 
eloquence in existence, and the most powerful expose that folly and brutality 
ever received) to the attentive meditation of those concerned. 

*' NuUo luet hoc Antonius kvo !” 

In the course of Prout’s youthful rambles through Italy, we find that he has 
recorded the circumstances of a devout pilgrimage, undertaken by him, to the 
very spot where the illustrious orator — the terror of all Roman ruffians, from . 
Clodius to Catiline, from Antony to Verres — was cowardly assassinated by the 
hero of the Second Philippic.* It is a green lane, leading off the via Appia down 
to the shores of the Mediterranean; and close by the scene of liie disgraceful 
event stands to the present day, on the mins of the Formian villa whicli had 
belonged to the murdered statesman, an hotel, known by the classic designation 
of Albergo di Cicerone.” The details of that visit, with sundry delectable 
matters appertaining thereunto, remain in our chest” for further use, when we 
shall have to entertain our readers with other (and collateral) subjects ; when 
from Horace we shall pass to some of his contemporaries. 

To Horace we now return. In him the dunces and bullies of Rome found 
an uncompromising foe—equally formidable to “ Mievius the blockhead ” and to 
“ Gorgonius the he-goat,” to “ the debauchee Nomentanus” and to “ Pantolabus 
tJje buffoon.” It is, however, as a lyric poet that Prout chooses to dwell on his 
merits ; and in this, as in most matters, wc recognise the professional tendency of 
the father to peaceful topics and inoffensive disquisitions. 

Oliver Yorke. 

Watergrasshill, Dutchman, Linnaeus, to methodise the 

Ad 1'*'" /icjctis vigiliam, beauty and to classify the fragrance of 
When first I took up the Songs of flowers. My old friend and school- 
Horace, with a view to record my ima- fellow, TAbb^ Moutardier, who, since 
ginings thereanent (for the benefit of the French emigration, resides at Lul- 
my parishioners), it occurred to me worth Castle, Dorsetshire (where the 
that something in the shape of method- Weld family have gathered round him 
ical arrangement would not be amiss, a small but well-regulated congrega- 
and that these miscellaneous odes tion), carries the practice of regular 
would come more acceptable if an at- classification to a great extent in bis 
tempt were made at classification. Anglo-Gallic addresses from the mo- 
In this department, the moderns have dest pulpit of the castle-chapel: ex gr. 
a decided advantage over the writers of “ My frinds, the sermong of twoday 
antiquity; the bump of “order,” as it vill be 'm four pints; after vich, I vill 
relates to section and subdivision, being draw for you a Uule mor-ale,’' &c. In 
of comparatively late developement. pursuance of this piaiseworliiy system 
Pagan antiquity had been content, ever of orderly arrangement, I had set out 
since the goddess Flora enamelled the by dividing these songs under six com- 
earth with so many charming varieties piehensive heads : political squibs; 

of form and colour, to admire them for 2*^ convivial and bacchanalian; 3° love 
their very confusion, and to revel in songs; philosophical effusions; 5° 
the delightful contrasts they afforded ; theological hymns; and, 6® lastly, cer- 
nor do wo learn, fiom the author of ■ tain odes addressed to Virgil, Ma?cenas, 
Genesis, that there was any regular &c., dictated by the purest friendship, 
system of botanical sciirndb understootl and bearing, more tliari all the rest, 
by Eve, in her state of horticultural the impress of earnestness and sin- 
innocence : it was reserved for the great cerity. Tlie catalogue raisonne, made 

♦ Who appears to hiivo boon in his day the 'Mady’s man Wo 

know not, however, whether he was fool enough to talk of bringing the matrons of 
Rome into tbo senate hoube. 
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out after this fashion, took in, I found, 
the whole range of his lyrics; and, in¬ 
stead of the wild luxuriaticy of un¬ 
controlled productiveness — the very 
wilderness of thoi 45 ht and sentiment 
which the book now preseitts—reduced 
the collection to all the symmetry of a 
civilised parterre laid out by Evelyn 
or Lenotre. 

Much meditating, however, on the 
peculiar genius of the poet, and fully 
aware that, with reference to the “ se- 
ricsjuncturaquey^ he practised what he 
’^preached, I concluded that, in pub¬ 
lishing his four books of occasional 
minstrelsy in their actual order of suc¬ 
cession, totally unobservant, as he evi¬ 
dently is, of chronological form, and 
clearly regardless of tlie dale of each 
particular composition, he must have 
been guided by some hidden principle 
of refinetl taste, applicable to the pre¬ 
cise consecutive position assigned to 
every song. Of himself, as well as of 
the fatlier of poetry, it may be safely 
predicated, that nil molitur mepte. 
Hence, on maturer consideration, I 
shrunk from interrupting tlie present 
law of precedence, established by re¬ 
cognised authority; and 1 resolved to 
maintain it as steadfastly as if I had 
taken a regular oath not to “ weaken or 
disturb the line of succession " lu the 
harmony of Horace ... I have not yet 
got through the first book. Tf I recol¬ 
lect right, a drinking bout “to Varus’' 
(numbered ode xviii.) wound np the 
last paper; a love-song “to (:iL^CEKA” 
(ode xix.) shall, therefore, usher in the 
essay of to-night. 

Horace was not very lucky in his 
loves. In spite of all the fervour with 
which he exalts the fascinations and 
chants the merits of the fair sex—not¬ 
withstanding the delicacy with which 
he could flatter, and the sprightly in¬ 
genuity with whicli he could amuse, 
the ladies of Home, he appears, from 
the desponding tenor of his amatory 
compositions, to have made but small 
havoc among the hearts of patrician 
matrons. These ditties are mostly at¬ 
tuned to the most plaintive strain, and 
are generally indicative of unrequited 
attachment and disappointed hopes. 
He has made Posterity the confidante 
of his jealousy regarding “Pyrrma 
“Lydia” forsakes him for “ Tele- 
rnus,”who was probably a stupid life- 
guardsman, measuring five feet eleven ; 

“ Cht or.” runs away from bis addresses, 
bogging ber mother to say she is “ yet 
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too young to form an engagement;” 
he records the perjured conduct of 
“ Barin^ " towards him ; laments the 
inconstancy of “ Ne.era,” the hauteur 
of “ Lycb makes an abject apology 
to “ Tyndaris,” whose pardon we do 
not find that he obtains; he invites 
her to his villa: we don’t learn that 
she accepted the invitation. 

The fact is, be was in stature a dwarf, 
with a huge head, d la <iuasimodo; 
further endowed with an ungainly pro¬ 
minence of abdomen; eyes which re- 
• quired the constant application of un¬ 
guents and collt/ria; was prematurely 
bald, like Bdranger — 

“ Moi, a qni la sagesse 

A fait tomber tons les chevoux 

and, like him, he might break forth 
into that aflecting outburst of nrti/de- 
spondency derived from the conscious¬ 
ness of a deformed figure : 

“ Elle est 81 BELIZE, 

Et moi —et moi— je suis si laid !” 

By the way, to Beranger's immorUd 
credit be it remarked, that he ^is tba, 
only F?'€nchman who ever, 
circumstances of personal ugliness, 
made a similar admission. “ Mons. 
Mayeux” fancied himself an Adonis; 
so docs M. Thieis, though his por¬ 
traits prove him to be what Theodore 
Hook has imagined, as the exact sym¬ 
bol, or vera tKuv, of Tom Moore: viz. 
“ something between a toad and 
Cupid.” 

JSlill, nothing could keep Horace 
from trying his fortune among the 
girls. “ His only books were woman’s 
looksthough “folly” (as in Moore’s 
case) was positively all he gathered 
from the perusal. Though his ad¬ 
dresses are repeatedly rejected, he still 
perseveres; and, in spite of his no¬ 
torious scepticism iu religious mat¬ 
ters, he actually oflers up a propiti¬ 
atory sacrifice to Venus; in the hope 
of forwarding, by supernatural agency, 
the object of his desires. His case, 
in truth, appears one of peculiar Iiard- 
ship ; and so graphic is the picture he 
drav\s of his hopeless passion, that 
liacine has found nothing more power¬ 
ful wherewith to represent the frensied 
feelings of Phredra, in his wonderful 
tragedy of that name, than two lines 
borrowed from the following ode; 

“ Ce u’est plus uno ardeur dans mos 
veiues cach^e, 

C’est ViiNi/s toute enticre a sa proie at- 
tacbee.” 
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Ode XIX. 

Z)S OLYCBRA* 

I. 

Love’s unrelenting Queek, 

With Bacsiius— Theban maid! tbj wayward child 
Whene’er I try to weau» 

My heart, from vain amours and follies wild, 

Is sure to intervene, 

Kindling within my breast some passion unforeseen. 

IL 

Glycera’s dazzling glance, 

That with voluptuous light my vision dims — 

Tlie graces that enhance 
The Parian marble of her snow-w’hite limbs, 
Have left my heart no chance 
Against her winning wiles and playful petulance. 

III. 

Say not that Venus dwells 
In distant Cyprus, for she fills my breast. 

And from that shrine expels 
All other themes: my lyre, by love possest, 

No more w'itli war>notes swells, 

Nor sings of Parthian shaft, norScvriiiAN slaughter 
tells. 


IV. 

Come hither, slaves! and pile 
An altar of green turf, and incense burn ) 

Strew magic vervain, while 
I pour libations from a golden urn : 

These riles may reconcile 

The goddess of fierce love, who yet may deign to 
smile. 


la 

Mater steva Cupid inum, 
Thebanffique jubet 
Me Semeles puer, 

£t lasciva Licentia, 
Finitis animum 
lieddere amoribus. 


* II. 

Urit me Glycenn nitor 
Splendentis Pario 
Mnrmore purius: 

Urit grata protervitns, 

£t vultus nimium 
Lubricus aspici. 

HI. 

In me tota ruens Venus 
Cyprum deseruit: 

Nec patitur Scythas, 

Et versis animosum e(]uis 
Parthum dicere; nec 
Quee nihil attinent. 


IV. 

Ilic vivum mihi cespitem, hie 
Verbenas, pueri, 

Ponite, thuraquo, 

Bimi cum patera meri : 

M aetata veiiiet 
Lenior hostia. 


How different from this melancholy 
love-sonnet, ‘‘made to his mistress’s 
eyebrow,” is the jovial style which he 
assumes when Maecenas has promised 
to look in on his rustic dwelling, on 
his road to some sea-port. “ A fiiend 
and pitcher” seem to constitute the 
native and proper element of Horace. 
Mark how he disports himself in the 
contemplation of the prime-minister of 
Augustus seated by his cheerful hearth, 
and partaking of such homely fare as 
the Sabine farm could furnish ; insinu¬ 


ating at the same time, without llie 
least appearance of cajolery or toady¬ 
ism, one of the most ingenious com¬ 
pliments that ever statesman received 
from dedicatory poet in ancient or 
modern limes. Under pretext of spe¬ 
cifying the exact age of some bottled 
liquor, which he promises shall be 
forthcoming, he brings up the mention 
of a fact most gratifying to the feelings 
of his exalted patron. As Tasso has il, 

“ E quel die cresce somino pregio airopro 
L’arte die tutto fa nulla si scuopro.” 


Ode XX. —“ Pot-luck ” with Horace. 


AD MA^XENATEM. 


I. 

Since thou, Maecenas, nothing loth. 

Under the bard s roof-tree, 

Canst drink rough wine of Sabine growtli, 

Here stands ajar for thee !_ 

The Grecian delf I sealed myself, 

That year the theatre broke foitli, 

In tribute to thy sterling worth. 


I. 

Vile pofabis modicis Sabinum 
Cantharis, Graeca quod ego ipse testa 
Conditum levi, datiis in theutro 
Quum tibi plausus. 



Odes XX. and XXL 




II. 

Wlien Rome’s glad shout the welkin rent, 
Along the Tiber ran, 

And rose again, hy Echo sent. 

Back from Mount Vatican ;— 

When with delight, O Roman knight! 
Etruria heard her oldest flood 
Do homage to her noblest blood. 

III. 

Wines of Falernian vintage, friend, 

I'hy princely cellar stock \ 

^etliink thee, sbould’st thou condescend 
To share a poet's crock. 

Its modest shape, Cajeta's grape 
Hath never tinged, nor Formia’s hill 
Deigned with a purple flood to All. 


11 . 

Care Mxcenaa eques, ut patemi 
Fluminis ripm, simul et jocosa 
Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago. , 


III. 

Caecubum et prselo domitam Caleno 
Tu bibes uvam : mea nec Falemn 
Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
Focula colles. 


Followeth, in due consecutive order, 
one of those performances whicli, in 
iny catalogue above alluded to, I had 
set down as one of the “ hymns theo¬ 
logical.'^ Our poet, besides filling at 
the court of Augustus an office similar 
to the laureateship of old Nahum Tate, 
of birthday-ode memory, seems to have 
combined with that responsible situa¬ 
tion tiie more sacred functions of 
Stemhold and Hopkins. The Carmen 
SiEcuiare was like Southey’s Vision of 
Judgnwnt — an official effusion of de¬ 
vout loyalty to church and state. This 


hymn, recommending (very properly) 
the worship of Diana to the maidens 
of Rome, while he exhorts the Roman 
youth to reverence Apollo, must have 
been composed about the year i;e.c. 731, 
when scarcity, combined with tbe pro¬ 
spect of war, threatened the countiy. 
That Persia and Great Britain should 
be made the scapegoats on the occa¬ 
sion seems natural enough ; tlie Jews 
had similar uncharitable ideas, as may 
be gatliered from the Psalms of David 
(Ixxix. 6, and passm)» 


Ode XXI.—Ad Pubem Romanam. 

I. HI. 


Dianam teneriB dicite virgines, 
Intonsum pueri dicite Cyniuium, 
Latonamque supreme 
Dilectam penitus Jovx. 

II. 

Vos bfitam fluviis et nemorum comil, 
Qinecumque aut gelido prominet Algido, 
Nigris aut Erymantiii, 

Silvis aut viridis Cragi. 


Y os Tem pk totidem tollite laudibns, 
Natalemque, mares, Delon ApoUonis, 
Insignemijue pbaretr^, 

Fruternaque humerum lyrk. 

IV. 

Hie bollum lachrymosum, hsec iniseram 
famem, 

Pestemque a populoet principe C^sare, 
In Feksas atque Britannos, 

Vestril motus aget prdee. 


To THE RISING GENERATION OF ROME. 

I. 

Worship Diana, young daughters of Italy ! 

Youths! sing Apollo —both children of Jove : 
Honour Latona, their mother, who mightily^ 
I'riumphed of old in the Thunderer’s love. 


II. 

Maids! sing the Huntress, whose haunts are the highlands. 
Who treads, in a buskin of silvery sheen, 

Each forest-crowned summit through Greece and her islands. 
From dark Erymanihus to Craous the green. 
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V 


^ of Horace. 


III. 

From Tempi's fair vaUey, by Phoebus frequented. 

To Delos bis birthplace — the light quiver hung 
From his shoulders—the lyre that his brother invented — 
Be each shrine by our youth and each attribute sung. 

o 

IV. 

May your prayers to the regions of light find admittance 
On C^ESAn s behalf;—and the Deity urge 
To drive from our land to the Persians and Britons, 

Of Famine tlie cflTse ! of Bellona the Bcoorge! 


That be considered himself the ob¬ 
ject of special solicitude to the gods, is 
very perceptible in his writings; that 
he actually believed in the existence of 
tliese celestial personages is, never¬ 
theless, as nice a historical problem as 
the pedigree of Perkin Warbeck or the 
piety of O’Connell. Like Boniface, 
nowever, he “ thrived on his ale.*' 

** pi me tuentur: dis pietas mea,*’ &c. 

He kept his skin intact {bene curatd 
cufe), kept his neighbours,in good hu¬ 
mour, and the table in a roar. One 
day, having extended his rambles be¬ 
yond the boundary of his farm, hum¬ 
ming as he went an ode “ to Lalage/' 
which we have unfortunately lost (un¬ 


less it be the fifth of the second book), 
behold 1 an enormous wolf suddenly 
stares him in the face, and as precipi¬ 
tately takes to flight, without any ap¬ 
parently efficient cause. The dogs, 
according to Shakespeare, barked at 
Richard ; this wolf may have been, 
probably, frightened ^by the poet’s ugli¬ 
ness: for, according to liis own de¬ 
scription, he was a regular scarecrow. 
Nevertheless, mark, reader, how he 
chooses to account for the miracle. 
The ode, in a literary point of view, 
has always been (and most deservedly) 
admired: “ Aristius fuscus’’ was, how¬ 
ever, a sort of wag, as may be gathered 
from the satire “ Ibam via sacrw,” 
&c. &c. 


Ode XXII. 


AD ARISTIUM FUSCUM. 

I. T. 


nisTus! if thou canst secure 
conscience calm, with morals pure, 
Look upwards for defence ! abjure 
All meaner craft — 

The arc and quiver of the Moor, 

And poisoned shaft. 

II. 

What though thy perilous path lie traced 
0*er burning Airic’s boundless waste.... 
Of rugged Caucasus the guest, 

Or doomed to travel 
Where fabulous rivers of the East 
Their course unravel!... 

III. 

Under my Sabine woodland shade, 

Musing upon my Grecian maid, 
Unconsciously of late I strayed 

Through glen and meadow, 

When, lo! a ravenous wolf, afraid, 

Fled from my shadow. 

IV. 

No monster of such magnitude 
Lurks in the depth of Daunia's w'ood. 

Or roams through Lybia unsubdued 
The land to curse — 

Land of a fearful lion-brood 
The withered nurse. 


Integer vitje scelerisqiie purus 
Non eget Mauri jaculia, nequo arcu, 
Nec venonatis gravida ssgitds, 
Fusee, pharetra; 


II. 

Sive per Syrtes iter sestuosas, 

Sive fncturus per inhospitalem 
Caucasum, vel quae loca fabulosus 
Lambit Hydaspes. 


III. 

Namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 
Dum meam canto Lalagen, et ultra 
Terminum curis vagor expeditis, 
Fugit inermem: 


IV. 

Quale portontum ueque militaris 
Daunia in latis alit esculetis; 
Nec Jubee tellus generat, leonum 
Arida nutrix* 
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36 ?. 


V. 

Waft me aWff^ to deserts wild, 

Wliere vegetation never smiled, 

Where sunshine never once beguiled 
The dreary day, 

But winters upon winters piled 
For aye delay, 

VL 

Place me beneath the torrid zone, 
Where man to dwell was neyer known, 
IM cherish still one thought alone, 
Maid of my choice ! 

The smile of thy sweet lip — the tone 
Of thy sweet voice ! 


V. 

pone me pigris ubi nulla campia 
Arbor testiva reoreatur aura. 

Quod latus mundi nebulas malusque 
Jupitei* urget; 


VL 

Pone sub ourru nimium propinqui 
Solis, In terra domibus negata: 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Duloe loquentenu 


Here is another love ditty; and, as cotnfiture of the poet in his attempt to 
usual, it places on record some dis- play Vftomme a bonnes fortunes* 


Ode XXIII.—A REMjpKSXKANCfe to Chlob the Bashful, 



Why wilt thou, Chlob, fly me thus ? 

The yearling kid 
Is not more shy and timorous, 

Our woods amid, 

Seeking her dam o’er glen and hill, 
While all her frame vain terrors thrill. 


Vitas hinnuleo 
Me similis, Chloe, 
Quaerenti pavidam 
Montibus aviis 
Matrem, non sine vano 
Aurarum et silvm metu; 


II. 



Should a green lizard chance to stir 
Beneath tlie bush— 

Should Zephyr through the mountain-fir 
Disporting gush — 

With sudden fright behold her start, 

With trembling knees and throbbing heart. 


Nam, seu mobilibus 
Vepris inhorruit 
Ad ventum foliis, 

Seu virides rubum 
Dimovere lacertse, 

Et corde et genibus tremit. 



III. 


And canst thou think me, maiden fair! 

A tiger grim ? 

A Lybian lion, bent to tear 
Thee limb by limb ? 

Still canst thou haunt thy mother’s shade, 
Ripe for a husband, blooming maid ? 


Atqui non ego te, 
Tigris ut aspera, 
Getulusve leo, 
Frangere persequor. 
Tandem desine matrem 
Tempeativa aequi viro. 


No “ elegy,in all antiquity, appears 
to have given such general satisfaction 
as that which followed Quinctilivs 
to the tomb. History would have 
taken no notice of his name, but Ho¬ 
race has secured him immortal cele¬ 
brity. All we know of him is contained 
in the chronicle of Eusebius, quoted 
by St. Jeromq, and merely refers to 
the date of his death; nor would the 
holy father probably have mentioned 
him at all, but for the eloquent 
chanted over his grave. It possesses 
ineffable sweetness in the original; the 
tender melancholy diffused throughout 
the composition is still more saddened 
by the absence of any thing like hope 


in a future state of existence, or belief 
in a world to come, whidi was totally 
undreamt of in the Horatian system of 
philosophy. David’s elegy over Saul and 
Jonathan is clQuded by the same gloomy 
misgiving as to the chances ofa blessed 
futurity: yet, what can be more beautiful 
tlian the Hebrew poet’s exclamation — 
** Let the de^ never fall on the hills 
where the pride 

Of thy warriors, O Israel! lies slain : 
They were lovely in life; and, oh mark ! 
hoW the tide , 

Of their hearts' blood hath mingled 
again!" 

Milton’s Lycidas; Burns’s splendid effu¬ 
sion over Capt. Henderson; Malherbe’s 
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elkia Tecu ceijne vivent les rosefl 
L’espace d*un niatin I” 
Pope’^'^'Unfprtunate Lady,''aml Wolf’s 
** of Sir John Moore,” all de- 

seiVeto^ j^ininemoratedln connexion 
^b^his ods of Horace. Nor should 

^ k A 'iift 


1 omit to notice (honoris causa) Gray’s 
elaborately mournful “C<^pltry Church¬ 
yard,” in which he has ^thered into 
one sepulchral urn the ashes of all the 
Ituman race, and mingled the tears of all 
mankind in one grand “lachrymatory.” 


Ode XXiy, 


AD ViaCIUVM. D£KL£T QVliiCTltll MO|lT7.ia. 

I. 

« 

^ -Qiiis desiderio sit pudor aut'nlodus tarn cari capitis 1 Praecipe Ingubres 
Ciuitus, Melpomene, oui liquidam pater vucem cum citliura dedit. 

/ _ ’ 

IK 

Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus sopor urget! cui Pudor, et Justitiss sorer, 
Incorrupta Fides, uudaque Veritas, quando ullum invenient parem 1 

' -K <- 

TIT.- ' 

Multis ille bonis debilis occidit; ^ulli flebilior quam tihi, Virgili! 

Tu frustra plus, heu! non ita credKum poscis,Quinctilium Deos. 

IV. 

Quid ! si Tlireicio blandius Orpbeo auditam nioderero arboribus /Idem, 
!Num vaute redeat sanguis imagiiii, quam virga semol horrida, 

V. 

Non lenis precibus fata recludero nigro compulerit Mercurins grogi ? 
Durum ! sed levius dt patic»itia quidquid corrigere est nefas. 


To Vincit. A CONSOLATORY Address. 

I. 

Why check tlie full outburst of sorrow ? Why blush 
To weep for the friend we adored ? 

liaise the voice of lament I let the swollen tear gush ! 

Bemoan thee, Melpomcnk, loudly ! nor hush 
The sound of tliy lute's liquid chord ! 

II. 

For low lies Quinctilujs, tranced in that sleep 
That issue hatli none, noi* sequel. 

Candour, with all her white sisterhood, weep — 

Truth, Meekness, and Justice’, his memory keep — 

For when shall they find his equal ? 

III. 

Tiiough the wise and the good may bewail him, yet none 
O'er his clay sheds the tear more truly 

Than you, beloved Virgil I You deemed him your own : 

You mo^rn his companionship.—Twas but a loan, 

Which the gods have withdrawn unduly. 

IV. 

• 

Yet not though Eurydice’s lover had left 
Thee a legacy, friend, of his song! 

Could'st thou warm the cold image of life-blood bereft, 

Or force Depth, who robbed thee, to render tlie theft, 

Or bring back his shade from the throng, 

V. 

Which Mercury guides with imperative wand. 

To the banks of the fatal ferry.— 

'Tis hard to endure;—but ’tis wrong to despond : 

For patience may deaden the blow, though beyond 
Tliy power, my friend, to parry. 



0de XXV. 





Flowers have, at all times, suggested 
hjnts for m^phor and allegory. Poets 
cannot get % at all without constant 
I'eference to botanical matters; and 
Flora, by right, should have been one 
of the Muses. A crazy German writer 
(one Ludwig Tiegg) maintains, that 
** the man who has no taste for ponies 
cannot have God’s grace a sort of 
parody on sometliing about music in 
Shakespeare. Another mad sentiment¬ 
alist, from the same, district, defines 
woman to be something between a 
flower and an angel.” In fact, the 
florid style ” cannot be well got up 
without a due admixture of Such fan¬ 
cies, no more than a plum-pudding 
without plums. Ask Tom Moore, for 
example, how he could manage, if de¬ 


prived bf these gay and gandv materials 
for his conceiUf He ml™, perhaps, 
tell you, that he still would have rain- 
bimSf itars, crystaln^ 
and sttdi , Other guttering. gbriesi” 
but, without Covent Garj^ 
he most necessarily be' aMa loss 
carry on his business; for bis o^inal 
stock in trade would be very soon ex¬ 
hausted. Even in the flower depart¬ 
ment he is obliged to borrow, Anaoreon 
and Horace had, long ago, both hit on 
ah idea,'which he has appropriated, 
without the slightest scruple or acknow¬ 
ledgement, in a well-known melody, 
of which he has stolen the tune from 
the “ Groves of Blarney,” and, I am 
sorry to say, spoiled it by some out¬ 
landish variations of his own. 


Ode XXV. 

Vciov Avaft^tovrof* moore’s roguerv . 

a\ I. 

Mtfvdy 6i^ovs ftoi *Tis the last rose of summer 
Tovt vffrecrov fAiv etyfiu* Left blooming alone — 
llcta-at T£ xat trat^at All her lovely companions 
AratXsg-avro* Are faded and gone! 

e'. II. 

Ou T# No flower of her kindred, 
Tuv o’vyyivuv No rosejfud, is nigh, 

afcou y amat To reflect back her bluskeSy 
O/nou rt Kui i^ivSuv* Or gwe sigh for sigh, 

y'. III. 

Ot» ffi Vllnotleavethee,thonloncone, 

fiuvQVTd Kce.\ect To pine on the stem ; 
AcreX^e* a-uv KaXam Since the hvely are sleeping, 
Kochu^ur Go sleep thotiiviih them. 


iioratxx rosarium . 

I. 

% 

Eheu rosarum floruit ultima ! 

Vel mille nuper cincta sororibus, 
At nunc amicarum cohorti 
Floribus et sociis suporstes ! 

IL 

Nec unn mansit conscia qtw prop6 
Suspirionim suave olentium, 
Suspirct ultro—epue riibcnti 
JCrubeat, pia frons, vicissim, 

III. 

Non te relinquam stemmute, 1 ugubre. 
Qua?^ singular! fers caput, unica ! 
lere dormiium sordalcs, 

J'u ceteris comes ito—dormi! 


S'. IV. IV. 

2af tv<p^avus ffihvTas Thus kindlo I scatter Sparsis amicA, sic foliis manu, 

Kopas eyw ffJceJajAf Thy leaves o'er the bed, Finire tristos pergo libi moras ; 
Oiray ti KotffAov ^^heve thy mates oj the garden Siccia odorutM per hortutn 

<rctt era/^a/ Lie and dead, Irondibus i superadde ft'ondes, 

xaXXtlpuXXai, 

V, V. 

OwTwff T6 xKi otpiXXsf So soon may [follow Et mi sit,olim sors eadeiii, procor f 

Taxuv<ptXn tvitr^eci When friendships decay, Quando Bodalcs, quseque micaniia, 
Oretv <puX” Andfrom iQve's shining circle Oruaut amicorum coronam 

Xa <ptXins* K^atTos 2 he gems drop awaif, Gemmuta, deper^unt—perire ^ 

KuxXou T u<rc ^etttvov 
Tlt^rdVCiv 04 fffAoc^ay^oi, 


r. 

^tXat on ojXtffavvo 
Ai ns 04 os 

Toutco txm 61X01V0 
"KoirpM ¥a,4U¥ 


VI. 


VI. 


Whentme'heitrts lie withered, Abf^pta fttto cUgsociabili 

And fond ones are flown, Quatido tot eheu! coidiijacentiuiTni 
bh, who would inhabit Quis poscat anuos? viu tabs 
This bleak world atom? Nonne foret mera soliludo 1 


VOE. XIV. NO. txxxr. 
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How much more creditable and 
gentlemanly has been the conduct of 
an old English song-writer, George 
Herbert, who, having occasion to 
work out the same thought, scorns to 
.copy with servile fidelity the Greek or 
Roman lyric; but, giving it a new 
form altogether, makes it, as far as 
possible, his own property. Here is 
the canzonet; and any one, who has 
the slightest pretension to a taste for 
antique simplicity, must see how far 
superior it is to Moore’s artificial com¬ 
position ; 

** I made a poste while the day ran by— 
Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie 
My life within this band. 

But Time did beckon to the ilowers, and 
they 

By noon most cunningly did steal away, 
And wither in my hand. 


Farewell, dear flowers ! sweetly your 
time ye spent; 

Fit while ye lived for smbll or orna¬ 
ment. 

And, after death, for cures. 

I follow straight, without complaint or 
griof; 

And, if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as short as yours.” 

The date of the subsequent ode is 
clearly fixed, by the allusion it contains 
to the troubles occasioned in the north¬ 
ern, parts of the empire by the pro¬ 
ceedings of King Tei’idatcs. It is ad- 
.dressed to Lamia, a Roman general, 
who had distinguished himself in the 
peninsular war {bello Cantabricd)^ and 
was at that time enjoying his half-pay 
in or about Tivoli* 


Ode XXVI. —Friendship and Polthy the best Antidotes to Sorrow. 

ANNO AB U.c. 730. 


Air —** Fill the bumper fair,” 


I. 


Sadness — I wdio live 
Devoted to the Muses, 

To the wild wind give. 

To waft where’er it chooses ■ 
Deigning not to care 

Wiiat savage chief be chosen 
To reign beneath ** (he bear,” 
O^er fields for ever frozen. 


Musis amicus 
Tristitiam et motus 
I’radam protervis 
In mare Creticura 
Portare ventis,— 
Quis sub arcto 
Rex gelidae 
Motuatur or®. 


II. 

Let TeriDATES rue 
The march of Roman legions, 
^Vhile I ray path pursue 
Through poesy'fe calm regions — 
Bidding the Muse, who dnnks 
From fountains unpolluted, 

To weave with flowery links 
A wreath, to Fiienuship suited. 


11 . 

Quid TrniDATEM 
Terreat, unic6 
Securus. O quae 
Fontibus integris 
Gaudes, apricos 
Necte flores, 
Nocte meo 
LAMiAi-coronam. 


III. 

For gentle Lamia’s brow.— 

O Muse melodious! sw'eetly 
Echo his praise; for thou 
Alone canst piaise him fitly. 

For him thy Lesbian shell 
With strings refurnish newly, 

And let thy sisters swell 
I'ho jocund cl^orus duly. 

Sadness—1 who live devoted, &.c. 


HI. 

Pimplei dulcis. 

Nil sine te mei 
Possunt honores ; 

Hunc fidibus nuvL^, 

Hunc Lesbio 
Sacrare plectro, 

Teque tuasque 
Decet sorores. 

Musis amicus, &c. 


Next comes a lively and animated 
picture of Roman conviviality. The 
ode partakes of the dramJftic character, 
and would appear to be extempora¬ 
neously poured out by Horace, in his 
capacity of wine-king,'^ or “ toast¬ 
master,” at a jovial meeting. The 
evening is far advanced ; sundry de- 
bateuble subjects have been started ; 


the retort uncourteous has bccn more 
than once interchanged ; the cup of 
boisterous hilarity has kindled in its 
circulation; of a sudden the guests 
have started from their couches, in 
the ardour of discussion, and, heated 
with wine, are about to come to blows, 
when the poet rising obtains silence 
for a song. Tlie ingenuity with which 
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he turns their attention to topics of a 
less exciting nature, and the gracefully 
playful style of his address, present us 

Ode XXVII 

I. 

Natis in usum lactitise scyphis 
Pugnare.Thracum est, Tollite barharum 
Morem, vorocundumquo Bacchum 
Sanguiueis prohibeto rixis. 

II . 

Vino et lucernis medus acinoces 
Immuno quantum discrepat! Impium 
Lenito clamorem, sodales, 

Bt cubito remanete presso. 

III. 

Vultis severi me qiioqiio sumer© 

Partem Falerni ? dicat Opuntim 
Frater Mogillje quo boatus 
V'ulneru, qua pereat sagitta. 


with a most amiable idea of the poet’s 
disposition, and prove him to have 
been a man of consummate tact. 

.—Ao SODAEES. 

IV. 

Cessat voluntas 1 — Non alia bibam 
Mercede.—Quae te cumque domat Venus, 
Non ertibescendis adurit 
Iguibus, ingenuoque semper 

V. 

» 

Amore peccas ! Quidquid babes, age. 
Depone tutis auribus. — Ah ! miser 
* Quanta laboras in Cbarybdi, 

Digne puer meliore namma! 

VI. 

Qua? saga, quis te solvere Thessalis 
Magus venenis, quis poterit Deusl 
\'ix ilUgatum te trifonni 
Pegasus expodiet Chimsera. 


A Ijanouet-Scene. Toast and Sentiment. 

1 . 

To make a weapon of joy’s cup, my friends. 

Is a vile Tiitiacian custom. 

Shame on sucli practices ! — tli^ mar the ends 
Of calm and kindly Bacchus. Bloodshed tends 
To sadden and disgust him. 


II. 

Here, mid the bowls, wbat business bath the sword 1 
Come, sheathe yon Persian dagger ; 
liCt the bright lamp shine on a <iuiot board ; 

Jlecline in jieacc — these hours we can’t afford 
For brawling, sound, and swagger. 


HI. 

Say, shall your chairman fill his cup, and drain 
Of brimming bowls antjther 'I 
Then, first, a toast his mandate shall obtain : 
He'll know the nymph whose witclieries enchain 
The fair Mloilla’s brother. 


IV. 

What! silent tlius ? Dost fear to name aloud 
The girl of thy affection '! 

Youth 1 let tliy choice be candidly avowed ; 
Thou bast a delicate taste, and art allowed 
Some talent for selection. 


V. 

Yet, if the loud confession thou wilt shun,' 

To my safe ear discover 

Thy cherished secret.... Ah, thou art undone ! 
What! she? How little such a heartless one 
Deserves so fond a lover! 


VI. 

What fiend, what Thhacian witch, deaf to rornorse. 
Hath brewed thy dire love-potion f 
Scarce could the hero of the winged horse 
Effect thy rescue, or — to free thee — force 
That dragon of the ocean! 
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In the usual editions of our poet, 
the twenty-eighth ode presents us with 
a rather stupid “dialogue” between 
one “ Archylas and a Sailor ” I have 
no hesitation in substituting, from 
Harduin's “ Horatius ” (folio, 
Amsterd. If-tO), the proper reading; 
which, on examination, will be found 
to preserve the essence of the colloquy, 
while it is much more Horatian in 


spirit. Marcus Epulo Bihax is a 
well-known character in the annals of 
Rome, as may be seen in Niebulir’s 
admirable work. Ilis monument (a fine 
old pyjumidal erection) stands at the 
gate opening on the Via Ostia, and adds 
a solemn dignity to the adjacent burial- 
ground of our countrymen—“ il Cinii~ 
tcro degli Ingksh^^ 



Ode XXVIII. 


I. 


When BibO went down 
To the regions below, 

Where the waters of Stvx 
R ound Eternity flow,^ 
lie awoke with a cry, 

Tlial “ he would be brought back ; 
For his soul it was dry, 

And he wanted some sack.” 


Cum Bibax barathro 
Descenderat imo 
Quae loca Styx atro 
Circumfluit limo, 
Evigilans, poscit 
Num forte falerni 
Vas bibere mos sit 
In regnis averni. 



You were drunk,” replied Charon, 
“ You were drunk when you died; 
And you felt not the pain 
That to death is allied.” 

“ Take me back I” answered Bibo, 

“ For I mind not the pain; 

Take me back! take me back ! 

Let me die once again I” 


Cui Charon, “Venisti 
line gravis lagenii, 

Sic funeris tristi 

Immimis a pcen^.”— 
Turn Bibax, “Retrorsum 
Due ilerum vitae, 

Ul funeris morsum 
Experiar rit^.” 


III. 


III. 


Meantime the gray ferryman 
Feiried him o^er, 

And the crazy old bark 

Touched the Stygian shore; 
There old Bibo got out, 

Quite unable to stand. 

And he jostled the ghosts 
As they crowded the strand. 


Sed interim pigr^ 
Transvehitur rate, 
Quai ripa mox nigra 
Sistit delicate: 

In littore statim, 
Exoritur scena, 
Umbras catervatim 
Disturbat arena. 


IV. 


IV. 


“ Have a care I” cried out Chauon ; 

“ Have a care! 'tis not Mfell: 

For remember you ’re dead. 

And your soul is in hell.” 


Cui Charon de nave: 

Hie Orcus est, homo! 
Ne titubes cave 
Plutonis in domo.” 


i^oral. 

“ Fm in hell,” replied Bibo ; 

“ Well 1 know by the sign: 
TTwas a hell upon earth 
To be wanting of wiije.” 


IETEu&ob. 

Plutonis caverna 
Parebat viventi, 
Si quando laberna 
Deerat sitienti.” 
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GENEIIAL RESULTS OF THE PAST SESSION, AND 
PROSPECTS OF THE NEXT, 

Veut remarkable has been the course and character of the session which has just 
closed. It commenced with a succession of defeats and disappointments to the 
Conservative party, which w,ere of a most dispiriting tendency. Its middle 
period was not much more satisfactory or encouraging; but its termination leaves 
the friends of the monarchy, the churcli, and the constitution, in a stronger posi- 
tior», animated with higher hopes, and filled with more satisfactory anticipations, 
than at any period since the fatal spring of 1829. 

One leading cause of these improved prospects will have to be considered 
towards the close of the article, it maj; suffice, here, to observe that the Con¬ 
servatives, out of doors, and ourselves among the number, had, at the beginning 
of the session, rather over-estimated their actual parliamentary strength. The 
facts brought togetlier were true and real; but sufficient allowance had not been 
made for the power of government in drawing together its forces, and for the 
natural inclination of many neutral members of the lower house, to support 
the government'^ of Lord John Russell, as they had before supported that of Sir 
Robert Peel. It followed, therefore, that any calculation which began by taking 
Sir Robert Peel's strength to be iheyi, what it was in March 1835, with the 
clear addition of the seats since gained, went upon an erroneous principle. 
And this the very first division shewed. In place of equal numbers, or a slight 
inclination of the scale to the Conservative side, as a simple calculation of votes 
gained would have warranted us to expect, a majority of 41 on the side of 
ministers at once appeared : the fact being, that about a score of neutral men, 
who had given Sir II, Peel’s government no very decided opposition, were just 
as backward now to oppose Lord John. Siding with the government, instead 
of continuing in the ranks of Sir R. Peel, they just constituted tlie above ma¬ 
jority, and at once put an end to the sanguine anticipations entertained by some, 
that the Whig administration would fall to pieces on the very day that it met the 
parliament. 

There was another circumstance, however, from which it was impossible that 
the Conservatives could help drawing some hope. This was the Carlow dis¬ 
closure. Until the event shewed how easy it was for audacity and unscrupulous 
partisanship to overreach and dupe a set of honest country gentlemen, it was 
difficult to imagine the possibility of O'Ccnnells escape. Yet escape he did, 
and that even without the least loss of influence or of power: — in the item of 
character, of course, loss w'as out of the question. 

We cannot rid our minds of the impression, that the Conservatives in the 
House of Commons were completely hoodwinked and out-manceuvred on that 
occasion. First, in the nomination of the committee, which consisted of five 
keen and thorough-going friends of O'Connell, matched against an equal number 
of plain, honest, and honourable Conservative country gentlemen, with a decided 
ministerialist in the chair. Here, in the appointment of a clearly favourable 
committee, was half O’Ccnnell's game at once secured. 

But the great point was gained, by contriving to elude all mention of the real 
charge, and to set up in its room a charge which no one imagined could ever be 
made out. The crime of O'Connell consisted, in fact, of having bartered away a 
seat in Parliament, for a sum of money far exceeding the necessary expenses of an 
election. A second very dark point in the case was, his sending his son to 
receive 1000/. of the money, and tlien to proceed, with that 1000/. in his pocket, 
to the table of the House of Commons, to get himself sworn, if possible, one of 
the committee to try the merits of that very election! 

Yet, instead of going into either of these charges,^he O'Connellites on the 
committee contrived to lead the inquiry into an entirely different channel,— 
namely, as to whether he actually made money by the whole transaction. Now 
every one knew, long before, that the expenses of the i)clition, which had unex¬ 
pectedly occurred, had swallowed up all the gain which O'Connell might other¬ 
wise have hoped to realise. Every one knew, therefore, that by leading the 
inquiry into this direction a verdict in O'Ccnnell’s favour was rendcied inevitable; 
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wliile, had the matter actually charfjed upon him been investigated, nothing could 
have saved him from a disgraceful conviction. The course taken was as if a 
pickpocket, seen in the act of robbing another by half-a-dozen witnesses, were to 
be declared irmocent because he had subsequently got drunk, let the money roll 
out of his pocket, and found himself at night none the richer for his crime. Any 
one can see the absurdity of assuming innocence on such grounds as these; yet 
just such a line of defence was that adopted by O’Connell, and it was successful. 
Adroitness in knavery succeeded, and as gross a case of seat-selling as ever was 
exposed, was dismissed from the bar of the reformed parliament, without even an 
attempt at censure I 

A fresh danger to the ministry, however, immediately sprung up. The 
premier himself was charged with the crime of adultery. VVe shall not here 
reiterate our former opinions. It is enough to say that once more, by gross mis¬ 
management on the part of the accuser, and by the most zealous efforts on the 
part of Lord Melbourne s advocates, a verdict was obtained in his lordship’s 
favour, which, under all the circumstances, as the case %vas presented to the juri/y 
was an unimpeachable verdict. Once more, then, those who imagined the 
safety of the country to depend on the removal of the Whigs from Downing 
Street had to chew the cud of bitter disappointment. Meanwlule, in the House 
of Commons, the combined Whigs and Radicals had been carrying all before 
them. Their majority of41 on the Address had swelled to more than 60 on the 
Irish Municipal Reform Bill; and on one occasion even to 06. Every propo¬ 
sition made by the government was carried through, in despite of all opposition ; 
and wlien it was sometimes meekly whispered that there was still a House of 
Lords, the fierce response of some ministerialist was sure to be,—Oh! they’ll 
be happy enough if we let them remain where they are; as to their interfering 
with our measures, tliey arc a great deal too well-informed of their own ticklish 
predicament to think of that!” 

At last, however, the Whigs had reached the length of their tether, and the 
Conservatives found their “ innings^’ about to begin. Tlie bills which the sages 
of the lower House had concocted began to shew themselves in the House of 
Lords; and every eye was turned with eager inquiry towards the Peers. We 
remember well the consternation that spread through the metropolis from so 
slight a circumstance as this,—that Sir Robert Peel dined at Merchant Tailors’ 
Hall, and refused to express a hope or an opinion as to what the Lords would do. 
It was immediately supposed that they were at a pause,—that he was warned 
not to pledge them to any decided course; and doleful indeed were the antici¬ 
pations of the next few days, till fresh assurances came from every quarter that 
the Lords would be firm I” 

Just about this time occurred the staggering division on the Irish Church 
Bill,—the worst that the Melbourne cabinet had ever yet experienced. Their 
majority—last year, 37—fell to 26; and their own Journal, the Spectator^ 
admitted that, if absentees were included, the actual majority was barely 20! 
This sorry array, with the Warwickshire election following immediately upon it, 
produced a most extraordinary effect upon tlie ministerialists, both in parliament- 
and out of it. It at once established the entire independence of the House of 
Lords. To bluster, or to talk of coercing the House of Peers with a majority of ' 
20! No,—th^ thing was out of the question. Quiet submission to their fate 
was the only course left to the ministerialists; and into that course, though most 
unwillingly and ungracefully, have they at last fallen. 

The House of Lords, then, now relieved, not so much from danger, which, 
indeed, had never actually approached it, but from the annoyance of liireats and 
attempted intimidation, applied itself nobly to the work before it; and we shall 
presently see how well that work was performed. At present, we only remark 
that each week augmented equally the claims of that assembly upon the public 
gratitude, and the adinirtttion witli which its conduct was regarded; and the 
session at last closed, leaving the Peers of England in the enjoyment of a higher 
and more genuine popularity than has ever attended them since the days when 
they destroyed the fabnc of Whig despotism which Fox, in his India Bill, had 
endeavoured to rear up, and rescued, at once, both the sovereign and the people. 

This triumph of the Peers has very naturally been attended by an increasing 
degree of iiTitalion, and consequent absurdity, on the part of the baffled majority 
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of the Commons. Fretful under their defeat and disgrace, they have latterly 
taken to abusing each other. The parties in the following agreeable little col¬ 
loquies are all of the class calling themselves “ Reformers.” 

" Mr. Robinson said, that though he had a great respect for tlie hon, member 
for Middlesex, yet he must say that no man wasted more the time of the house than that 
hon. gentleman, • 

“ Mr. Ewart replied, that there Tvere some men who wasted a great deal of time 
in a little way.**—Morning Chronicle, Aug, 12. 

“ Mr. Hume said, that the County Rates Bill stood for a second reading, but 
he would not press it. Ho should move that it be read a second time that day 
three months. 

“ Mr. Tooke was glad of it, as ho considered the remedy worse than the disease. 

“ Mr. Hume considered the ohservution of his hon. friend to bo ungenerous and 
unkind,**—Mornhig Chronicle, Aug, 16. 

The Speaker observed, that never, perhaps, had a more irregular discussion 
taken place in the house, than that which had been going on for the last three- 
quarters of an hour. If such practices were to bo allowed, a whole session would 
scarcely suffice for the discussion and disposal of a single measure.”—-Times,-/lug. 17. 

These are a few samples of the cat-and-dog sort of jangling which has been 
going on for the last three weeks, and which speaks more forcibly than any thing 
else could do, the inward and consuming rage which these worthies feel, at the 
tight hand which is kept on them by the House of Lords. 

There is, however, another immense advantage which the Peers have latterly 
possessed, namely, that the upper House has really been the only one in which 
any thing like legislation was carried on, or in which the ordinary rules of busi¬ 
ness were regarded. The utter confusion which has reigned in the lower House 
during the greater part of the session, and the total abdication of the usual 
duties and functions of the government in that House, has been of a description 
altogether new. We apprehend that, for a parallel instance of “ pell-mell ” law¬ 
making, we might search in vain through all the legislative assemblies on the 
face of the globe — excepting, perhaps, tliose of Greece or the Texas! Let a few 
instances suffice to shew to what a length this has gone. 

(1.) It is still the fashion to close the session with what is called “ a Speech 
from the Throne being a brief ministerial survey o^ the doings of the session, 
and the state of the country. Now, in the speech so delivered on Saturday, the 
20th of August, there occurred, according to the Globe, Courier, Sun, Standard, 
Times, Chronicle — and, in fact, all the papers — the following sentence : 

“ T trust that this circumstance will tend to draw still closer the ties which 
connect tliis country with two great and friendly nations, with which they have so 
many important relations in comuion.” 

Now, any one could see that this was a sentence of such a construction, 
that if, in a decent school, a boy of twelve years’ old, who had been once through 
Lindicj/ Murrafs Exc7'cis€s, had brought up sucli a thing, nothing could have 
saved him from the cane or the ferula. And how any cabinet minister, supposed 
to have some idea, at least, of English grammar, could put such a passage into 
the king’s hands, and afterwards venture to look his majesty in the face, is more 
than we can conceive! However, there it stood, as haMiig been .actually deli¬ 
vered, in all the ministerial journals of Saturday the 20th; such journals always 
obtaining copies direct from a government office. In eight-and-forty hours, 
however, the disgrace became intolerable, and the same ministerial journals w'crc 
instructed to say, that the last clause, the ungrammatical one, “ was 7iot in the 
speech as dcUvcird !** Is this the sort of way in which business has been used 
to be transacted by an English government? 

(2.) On tlie l.^>th of August, the Eatl of Lincoln observed, in tlie House 
of Commons, that •* 

“ I he march of legislation had been lately so rapid, that honourable members 
did not actually know what they were doing. On Saturday, some ]>iirchments in 
the form of bills w*ero laid on the table, and the titles of them read. As some 
hon. membors on his sido of the Jiouse wished to know something of them and their 
contents, they took up one, and untying it, wero surprised to liud it all a blank! 
Ihe other two were the same.”— Mornittg Chronicle, Aug, 16. 
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(3.) Intendiffg to pass a bill for the registration of voters, Lord HOsseli 
issoed circulate to all the overseers throughout England, altering, contrary to 
the time for receiving county claims, and objections to them. The biU, bad it 
passed, w8u1d have legalised this illegal proceeding. But, on the 15th of August, 
being in haste to prorogue parliament, the government chose to give up this 
Registration,Bill. Meanwhile, Lord John’s notices to the overseers had wm'ked 
all manner of confusion;—lists were deferred, and parishes without end were in 
danger of being disfmnchised. Two days before the close of the session, therefore^, 
a bill was introduced to make the postponed lists legal ones. But in tliis pell-mell 
sort of legislation, all kinds of blunders must creep in. Accordingly, postponing 
the lists, and deferring the revision of them, a whole month, it followed of course} 
that the new electoral lists could only come into operation on the 1st of De¬ 
cember, in pl.ace of the 1st of November, as usual. But, in the headlong haste 
with which tJie bill was passed, it was forgotten to enact that the present year’s 
lists should continue in force till the new ones were formed. All the existing lists, 
consequently, become extinct on the 1st of November, and the new ones cannot 
be ready till the 1st of December. Should any election, therefore, become neces¬ 
sary during ttie month of November, we shall witness the singular sight of aii 
eleciion without any constituency! 

(4.) But blunders like these, though abounding, as they have lately done, in 
every department of government, are quite thrown into the shade by the accusa¬ 
tion brought by the whole body of the London stationers against the Cliancellor 
of the Exchequer. Their averment amounts to nothing less than this, that the 
finance minister, determining to act towards them with the grossest injustice, 
did not hesitate, in order to gain his object, to resort to downright falsehood. 
Their statement is to the following purport: 

It was a part of Mr. Rice’s financial arrangements for .the year to remit one** 
half of the duties on paper— i, e. to reduce the duty f^om 3d. per lb, to \ \d. 
In such cases the custom has always been to pay back, to the traders holding 
stocks of such goods, that portion of the duty which is remitted. If this be not 
done, it is abundantly clear that a trader may have paid to the excise 1000/. for 
duties yesterday, and may find, to-morrow, that the duties on those very good.s 
will be reduced to 5C0/., and that, meanwhile, no one will buy of him at the 
former high duty. 

The stationers, liolding stocks to a very large amount, expected and demanded 
this allowance, or drawback, on the slocks in their warehouses, which had paid 
the higher duty; but, to their great astonishment and indignation, Mr. Rice 
refused to g^ it. n»ey consequently applied to many members of parliament to 
advocate their cause in the House of Commons, and had succeeded in interesting 
jn their favour most of the Conservatives, and also a good party of the Radicals, 
so as to be .sure of a powerful support to their petition. 

On the 5th of July, however, when the question came to be decided in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Rice got up and assured the hon. member for Middle¬ 
sex, that “ lie had satisfied the parties interested in the question that to go beyond 
bis proposed bill would not be expedient. He begged his hon. friend to receive' 
the assurance fiom him, that when the parties ciwiposing the deputation 
after hearing his proposition, they hegp,cd him to adhere to See. 

On this distinct assurance, thus publicly given, the parties—Whig, Tory, and 
Radical—wlio had come down to support the petitions of theii constituents, ami 
to insist on justice being done, of course withdrew all further opposition, and 
the ministerial plan was. unanimously adopted. And when llieso members of 
,parliament next met the stationers, they very naturally rcj)roached them with 
their strange behaviour in coming to an agreement wiili Mr. Rice, and never 
giving them, their advocates and friends, the least intimation of it. 

The answer of the Stationers was, “ We had come to no agreement with tlie 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — he had not satisfied us; and as to tlie deputation 
he spoke of, m sueh deputation ever waited on him at the ^ime of wniph* ,Iie 
speaks 

And, very naturally, the Chairman of the Stationers’ Committee wrot4 to 
Mr. Rice, on the 6th of August,what he conkJ possibly mean by ^uftlv' 
assertions, and utterly to deny fheir truth. To this letter, it was^^een da^ 
(the 23d) before they received any ans^v!' '' 
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And vfhat was that answer ? It consisted of a brief note of^ve or six hnes, 
enclosing the copy of a note, bearing no signature, hut purporting to be uritten 
by 9 . paptr-tmker^ and recommending Mr. Rice to adhere to his own plan! 

On the 26th of July, the Chairman of the Stationers’ CoMimitlee*Vephed to 
this, very naturally pointing out that a private letter^ from .some unknown paper- 
maker, could be no ground for Mr. Rice’s assertion, in parliament, dial “he had 
mtUJied the deputation of the Slaiionen*' — no such deputation, in fact, having 
been in any way “satisfied” by him; and calling upon him to remove, in parha< 
ment, tlie stigma which he had thus unjustly cast upon them, of liaving betrayed 
the interests of their constituents, the whole body of wholesale stiitioners. To this 
letter no answer was received. Another application was made on the 13lh of 
August, and that was treated with equal disregard, Mr. Rice had deliberately 
told the House of Commons, that 

“ He hoped to be able to prove to hi? hon. friend, the member for Middlesex, 
and to the public, as he had already done to the parties interested, that to go beyond 
what the bill provided would not be expedient.”— Morning Chronicle,’^ 1836. 

And now, when “ the parties interested ” apply to him, in the most regular and 
official manner, to know wlmt he can possibly mean by an assertion so utterly 
opposed to truth, it is beneath the dignity of the great Mr. Rice to observe even 
the common usages of society by returning a civil answer! The result of the 
whole is, that the Stationei’s make no scruple of expressing their conviction, 
that this very clever Chancellor of the Exchequer thought he was exhibiting 
extraordinary dexterity, in getting a flagrantly unjust vote passed through the 
House of Commons by means of a statement which was absolutely untrue! 

This instance, however, is, wc believe, only a single one — though, perhaps, 
a striking one — among many, m which Mr. Rice has imported into the financial 
department of the government both manners and practices liilherto unknown 
among British statesmen. 

But we are anxious to come to the main quc^lion of all,— tlie actual stale 
of legislation at the present moment; and the real hinderances thereto, whether 
arising out of the immobility of the Lords, or from any other cause. 

Now, we feel the most entire conviction in our own minds, and sliall ernlea- 
vour to impress the reasonableness of that conviction on the minds of our readers, 
that the only real obstacle to a just and wbole>ome progress in legislation at the 
present moment, consists in the influence which factious persons and factious 
motives have obtained over the present government. \\ e do most heartily 
respond to the sentiments expressed by the Duke of Wellington, in the last 
debate of the session in the House of Lords, when lie gave to the premier this 
honest and disinterested counsel: 

“ I would take the liberty to recommend the noble viscount to consider himself 
not as the minister of a democratic body in another place, but na the minister of the 
sovereign in a limited monarchy, m a country gieat in point of extent, great in its 
possessions, and in the various iiiteiests which it comprised ; and that, considering 
these circumstances, he should in future concoct such measures as he has reason to 
think may pass with the approval and suit the general interests of all, meet the good¬ 
will of all, and not of one particular party, in one particular place only. If the noble 
viscount will but follow that course for some little time, he will find nb difficulty in 
conducting the business of the government in this bouse, but will find every facility 
afforded him in forwarding measures of the above description.** 

Let us, however, try this question by an appeal to focts. Some business has 
been done in the course of the present session; some, also, has been left undone. 
Whal has been the course taken by the House of Lords with reference to the 
measures passed—what with reference to the measures rejected ? How far does 
the imputation of faction attach to the Peers; and how»fiLr does it attach to the 
government, with reference to the failure of that portion of the business of the 
year which has fallen to the ground t 

* Our readera may b© inclined to ask, why we hike most of our quotations from 
the most despicable journal (the Courier, of ceurse, always excepted) that the metro¬ 
polis pioducesl III reply, we beg to suggest the importance, when it can conve¬ 
niently be done, of proving all your facts out of your adversary’s own mouth. 

voi, xiv. Ko, I.XXX 1 . ' no 
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Now, a general review of this kind presents one obvious difficulty, to wit, 
that its scope is so wide, and its details so multifarious, as to weary attention, 
and of necessity to fail in producing entire conviction. Probably, the only mode 
in which*a full, and at the same time succinct view, can be presented, is by 
arranging the whole business of the session under a few leading heads, and then 
exhibiting the actual result obtained in each. 

The Speech at the commencement of the parliamentary year may be taken to 
have developed the plans and intentions of government. In inquiring, therefore, 
whether the Peers have given a factious opposition to the ministry, we must 
obviously confine ourselves to this general outline of the intended business of the 
session. A negative put upon some fancy of a mere amateur, like Lord Clan- 
ricarde, for instance, evidently ^oes for nothing, as it could have no bearing 
whatever upon the stability of the administration. A course of conduct which 
might with truth be denominated would consist in a harassing and 

litigious opposition to measures in themselves unobjectionable, and to wliich the 
opposing Peers were in their hearts friendly, for the mere purpose of annoying 
and weakening the detested government. Can any one act of this kind be 
chai-ged upon the Conservative members of the llopse of Peers during the pre¬ 
sent session ? Let us see. 

The plans announced by government, in the royal speech of the 4th of 
February last, were these : 

1. Measures of Church Refonn. 

2. Measures o f relief to the Dissentei's. 

3. Measures of Law Reform, especially in the Court of Chancery. 

4. Measures for the reluf of the Irish Roor, 

5. A settlement of the Irish Tithe question. 

6. Corporation Reforru, especially in Ireland. 

Now let us take a rapid glance at the proceedings under each of these 
six heads : let us inquire, with reference to each of tliern, what obstruction tlie 
government has met with from the House of Lords; and how far that house lias 
hindered or promoted the business of a safe and desirable legislation, 

1. Measures of Church Reform. 

Of these the ministry produced; and, as they liad taken proper advice in 
their construction, there was nothing violently unreasonable in any of them. 

The first was the Eytglish Tithe Bill. A factious opposition in the House 
of Lords would have said, We prefer Sir R. Peel as minister, and we prefer 
Sir R. Peers Tithe Bill. Wo shall pass that bill, to shew our willingness to 
deal witli the question; and if you do not like to take that, you may Just 
do as w^ell as you can without any bill at all. 

But the Lords did nothing* of the kind. They entertained the ministerial 
bill with perfect readiness; examined its provisions, discussed its probable 
operation, and finally passed it with a few amendments, which the Commons 
readily admitted. ^ 

Four other bills, more correctly termed Church Reform Bills, were also 
brought forward. Two of these passed the Lords without any serious objection : 
the Church Disciplme Bill, and the Abolition of Pluralities Bill. Two others, 
the Established Church Bill, and the Ecclesiastical Duties and Offices Bill, were 
introduced in the Commons. 

But here, in the loy^er house, these ministerial measures met with a furious 
opposition, not from the Conservatives, but fiom the Dissenting and Radical 
supporters of the government. Their objection was a very’simple one, namely, 
that these bills did not rob the Church for the benefit of the Dissenters; or 
lower its character, to ggttify their spile against it. One of them, the Established 
Church Bill, was forcedThrough with great pain and peril, but only at the price 
of the abandonment of the whole of the other tliree measures. Yes I a little knot 
of Dissenters in the House of Commons had the audacity to oppose themselves 
to measures for diminishing pluralities in the Church, and for enforcing discipline! 
Neither of these measures in any way affected Dissenters. But they tended to 
remove scandals from the Church. Therefore, on this purely factious ground, 
were they opposed^by the Dissenters; and to tlie shame of the government, 
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after two of these three bills had been actually passed in the House of Lords, 
the whole lliree wore abandoned, and that merely out of deference to an opposi¬ 
tion as clearly sectarian and factious as could possibly be imagined ! ^ 

In the matter of Church Reform, then, the government have, in no one 
instance, been thwarted by the House of Lords. But it has been thwarted and 
coerced by a Radical junto in the House of Commons ; and, by its Wuckling to 
that junto, the country has lost, for one year at least, three as clearly desirable 
measures of reform as ever were brought forward. 

2. Measures o f relie f to the Dmenters. 

These have been, or, rather, ought to have heeUf four:—The Dissento's* 
Marriage Bill; the General Registry Bill;'x\\o Jewish Relief Bill; the Church- 
rate Bill. 

The first two of these were introduced*, and passed the Commons after much 
sharp debate. In the Lords they were far more favourably received, and no 
division taken on them, except on a trifimg amendment proposed by the Bishop 
of Exeter, and not agreed to. The only alteration of the least importance, 
introduced by the Lords, was one for guarding against clandestine marriages, 
by ordering all notices of marriages, not intended to be solemnised in cliurch, 
to be laid before the weekly meeting of the guardians of the poor. The publicity 
of banns being lost, it was clearly necessary to get some sort of publicity in some 
other way. This proviso was readily agreed to by Lord Melbourne in the upper 
house, and Lord John Russell in tlie lower; and wiiIi this one amendment, the 
bills passed the Lords unanimously. 

The Jewish Disabilities Relief Bill was allowed to slumber in the Commons 
till the 15th of August, only Jive days before tlie prorogation. It was then 
carried up to the Lords, and briefly noticed by its mover ; who admitted, that to 
proceed with it at that period of the session was altogether out of tlie question, 
and who, therefore, quietly permitted it to drop. 

The Church-rate Bill was promised by Lord John Russell, on the 3d of 
March, “ after the Vaster recess.” On the 2d of May, to another inquiry, 
Lord John replied, “ That it certainly was the intention of government to intro¬ 
duce a moasure on the subject of Church-rates during the present session.” The 
session, however, came to an end without any bill for the abolition or commuta¬ 
tion of Church-rates being produced ! 

On tlie subject of jymenters* grievances, then, the House of Lords stands 
altogether clear of the least imputation, either of liavmg given any factious oj>- 
position to the government, or of having refused to consider the claims of those 
who dissent from the Established Church. 

3. The Reform of the Law^ and especially (f the Coiwts of lujnity. 

Here the chief proposition of the session unquestionably was, the Lord Clian- 
cellor Cottenliani's propowtion for a reform of the Court of Chancery, Of that 
measure Lord Lyndhurst well observed, that “ it fell still-born on your lordships’ 
table. Tlie measure met with no support in this House ; it met with no support 
from any party, or any section or fragment of any party, out of it. Neither 
Whig nor Tory, Radical nor Conservative, defended it; it met with no support 
from any portion of the public press; no single voice from any quarter has been 
raised in its favour.” 

In confirmation of this statement, it may suffice to observe that the Morning 
Chronicle itself, on the very day of the annunciation of,Uie plan, utterly aban¬ 
doned it, and expressed a hope that any future measure of the kind might be 
entrusted to Lord Langdale ! So public an-affront offered to a lord-chancellor, 
by the chief organ of his own ministry, has certainly never been seen. But even 
the admits, that “Lord Cottenham’s Cliancerv Bill vvas contemptible, 

and we cannot regret its rejection.” In this matter, then, it is agreed on all 
hands, that the Lords only discharged their duty. 

The second measure of Law Reform was “ the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill.” 
This was introduced by the lord-chancellor; as was another bill, called ‘‘ the 
Appellate Jurisdiction BillJ* But, for some reason or other, both these bills 
were allowed to remain on their lordships' table, without the iea^t attempt on the 
part of the ministry to get them passed into laws ! 
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The chief remaining feature of the session, under this head, ought not, perhaps, 
to be called a ministerial measure, having been introduced, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, by Mr. Ewart; we mean the Prisoners’ Coun.se/ Bi//.” But this bill, 
with a single amendment, was passed by the House of Lords. 

Under this head, therefore, as well as the two former, the House of Lords 
must be <vlmUted to stand entirely acquitted. Whatever shortcomings there may 
have been in the promised reforms of the law and of the courts, the blame 
certainly does not lie at their door. 

4 Poor Laws for Ireland. 

Another subject, and one of vast importance, to which tlie attention of par¬ 
liament was in plain and direct tei*ms invited by his majesty's opening speech, 
was the necessity of giving some relief to the suffering poor of Ireland. In point 
of interest, to men who properly appreciated their duty, this would have claimed 
the foremost place among all the duties of the session. Their own commissioners, 
especially appointed for the purpose of staving off the question, had told them 
that, for more tlian half of each year, nearly two millions and a half of people 
in Ireland were suffering actual distress from want of food ! With such a fact 
as this before them, what shall we say of the government which could spend 
nearly seven months in jangling about Corporation Act Amendment BUU^ and 
clauses to “ appropriate ” an hypothetical “ surplus,” and yet never find time to 
stir a single step to relieve more than two millions of helpless creatures from the 
horrors of protracted starvation ! No decent plea for further delay remained. 
“ Information,” the want of which had been the excuse through many a tedious 
year, had now been obtained. Their own emissaries had returned, and liud been 
compelled to confirm those very statements which had so long been treated as 
incredible. The whole case was known, the whole necessity admitted, at the 
veiy opening of parliament; and Ins In.^Je'^ty had been made to say, “ You will 
approach this subject with the caution due to its importance and difficulty,” &c. 

Yet more than iialf a year rolls by, and time is found to dispute about the 
sort of declaration which a man should make on becoming a town-councillor; 
and long debates are earned on for night after night in succession, as to whether 
the Irish corpoiations should become Papist, or remain Protestant, or be neither 
the one or the other; but the starving two milUom stand looking and longing in 
vain. At last, after Wings and Tones have fofiglit till they are tired, and begin 
to think of the coining 1st of September, and of their battues^* and their 
“ reunions,” the poor Irish are sent about their business witli the final answer — 
“ We have been too busy to attend to you, so your matter must stand over for an¬ 
other year.” Before that other year arrives, thousands of these poor wretches 
will be in their graves ; “ dying,” as a late traveller testifies, “ of mere inanition !” 

So far as the Lords, liowever, are concerned, they are not technically guilty 
in this matter. They are not more guilty than the whole nation ; which, in the 
siglit of God, lias blood upon its conscience, in that it sees its brother perish 
without slretcinng forth its hand to help him. 'J’he chief criminal, however, 
must be admitted to be the government. By holding out false expectations, 
they quieted the country, and prevented others from making any effort. In the 
speech from the tlirone, they announced this as part of the settled business of the 
session. On the 18th of Marcii, Lord John Russell replied to a querist, that 
“ he could not promise to introduce the proposed measure until after the Easter 
recess Well, the Easter recess passes over, and as the summer approaches, 
his lordshi|) at last confesses that “ it is not the intention of government to intro- 
duce any measure on this subject during the present session. But now the oppor¬ 
tunity for any individual to stir in the matter has passed away. On this, therefore, 
decidedly the most important question of the year, all that the government has 
done is to hold out hopes winch it has not even attempted to realise, and to put 
forth a public pledge "Which it has refused to redeem. The House of Lords, 
however, has in no way whatever interfered to obstruct the question. 

Thus far, then, with refeience to four out of the six leading subjects of the 
session, as staled in his majesty’s speech in February last, tlie House of Lords 
stands wholly without imputation. Not only can notliing proved^ but nothing 
can even be charged against them. Under two of these heads the ministry have 
done little, simply because they wew to ) weak, or loo irresoluto, or too incapable 
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to do more; in two others, they have done nothing whatever, and just for the 
very same reason. We now come to the two subjects on which the Peers 
have, unquestionably, obstructed the plans of the ministry, and defeated their 
propositions. 

5. The adjustment of the Irish Tithe question. 

Under this head it need only be remarked, that the Lords have offered 
all that as honest men they could offer. They have passed a bill foi' abolishing 
tithe — for substituting a rent-charge in its room — for providing for the re¬ 
demption of that rent-charge — and for a more equal distribution of the eccle¬ 
siastical revenues. All that they were asked to do more, was to enact that if 
ever a surplus fund (above a certain provision stipulated for the clergy) should 
arise^ that surplus should be “ appropriated ” to the support of the National 
System of Education. To this they resolutely objected. They shewed that no 
surplus could exist; and that, even on tjje ministers' own shewing, none could 
be expected in less than dihooi fifty years! Jt was then replied, If you are clear 
that there will be no surplus, why make such a fuss about the appropriation of 
a nonentity ? 

The answer was obvious to every candid and honourable mind. “ It is not 
the question of money, more or less, that we are dwelling upon. If you want 
50,000/. a-ycar for your Hoard of Education, take it out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and put an end to the question. Our sole objection, and it is altogether insuperable, 
is to tlie ‘ appropriating’ that which is the property of another. The property of 
the Church, considered as an institution, ought to be as conscientiously respected 
as that of any private individual. And observe, this is a question on which one 
of the two parties must at last give way; and, by all the rules of honour and honesty, 
you arc the party bound to make the concession; for with you, no principle is 
involved. Your plea is merely, We want some money for the National Schools. 
When we reply, therefore, Take what you want from the general revenues of the 
state, your motive or reason for insisting on your demand is gone. But concession 
on our part is impossible. Our principle, conscientiously adopted, is, that what 
you call ' appropriation ' is, in fact, ‘ robbery.* To be parties in that, is what 
we can never consent to; and it is not consistent with the conduct or the feelings 
of gentlemen to insist upon compelling us.” 

But again we observe, that tlie position taken by the Lords was as far as pos¬ 
sible from a factious one. They went to the utmost possible point of concession. 
They made a stand simply on that which in their consciences they believed to be 
criminal. The Commons were asked for no such concession. Tliey had it in 
their power, by one vole, to pacify Ireland for ever—at least as far as tithes were 
concerned. But the ministry were tied and bound to the Agitator; and Ireland 
was abandoned to another year’s conflict and turmoil. Ou \vhich side was the 
“ factious conduct” on this occasion ! 

• With still greater leason may we ask the same question, with reference to 

6. Corporation lieform. 

Let us retrace, for a few moments, the course of the Whigs during the last 
four years witli reference to this subject. 

When, in 1832, they gained a House of Commons entirely devoted to ihcir 
views, it was clearly open to them to have dealt with Corporation Ileform in any 
way which seemed most for the general welfare. The subject natuVally divided 
itself into four branches : the city of London — the new boroughs — the old cor¬ 
porations in England—Insli corporations. 

Now, with reference to tlie first,—the city of London, it is abundantly clear 
that any goveinment which was really inclined to grapple with the question 
might have gained a thorough knowledge of ibis part of it in the course of three 
months. There was nothing, therefore, to prevent the government from settling 
this branch of the question in the session of 1833:—yeUyve are now at the close 
of the session of 1830, and nothing whatever is done, nor even any promise held 
out for the future I 

And next, the new boroughs in England presented an open field for legislation. 
No commission of inquiry was needed ; the measure, if desirable at ail, might have 
been immediately proceeded with. Accordingly, Lord Brougham, us clianccllor, 
presented a bill in Parliament; but, iliough nothing hindered immediate le^is- 
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lation, 1833,1834,1835, and 1836 have all passed away, and not a step has been 
taken in this matter. 

Of the old English boroughs, tiie general slate might easily have been 
ascertained, and a measure prepared in the course of twelve months. If 1833 
had been thus employed, the year 1834 might have seen the measure passed. 
But the Whigs were already in possession of a most accommodating House of 
Commons;*tlie commissioners of inquiry enjoyed their five guineas a-day quietly, 
and thus the matter slumbered on. 

As to Irish Corporation lleform, we suppose no one can entertain a doubt 
that if any person had proposed, in 1833 or 1834, to cashier the existing cor¬ 
porations in Ireland, and to throw all future elections into the hands of the 5/. 
hoiis holders, the Whigs would hj^e started back with horror, exclaiming, 
“ What! would you tlirow all Ireland into the hands of O’Connell and his 
repeal agitation 

However, not a word was whis])ered of Irisli Corporation Reform. And 
thus stood the whole matter on the accession of Sir Robert Peel. By llie course 
taken by the W'higs, in saddling this question with commissions of inquiry, and 
other incumbrances, Sir Robert was much embarrassed. He had passed loo 
much of his life in official habits, to be able at once to disregard all tliat former 
governments had done. Yet there was no report; and in its absence how could 
he act, or how pledge himself to any distinct line of action ? Thus fettered, 
his announcement under this head was tlie least definite of any in his whole 
public declaration; — it was merely to tlie effect that he would give to the 
report of the commissioners, when it should be made, his most careful consi¬ 
deration. To a practised and cautious statesman, like Sir Robert Feel, we doubt 
not that this assurance was all that, under tlie circumstances, he felt it possible 
to make. Yet its indistinctness, though entirely the result of their own con¬ 
trivances, was eagerly made a ground of accusation against him by his factious 
antagoiiists. 

And, in p;.j'r£}cl consistency with this accusation — when the Whigs came 
again into office, i/iis was made their chief and favourite claptrap. Englisli tithes, 
English Church-rate'^, Dissenters’ Marriage Bills, all were allowed to stand over, 
and nothing was of such vast, such urgent importance, as that corporation reform 
which the Whigs had themselves allowed to stand still during the whole of their 
])revious four years m office. The reason of this sudden energy, tins new-born 
zeal, w'as evident to every one. They considered it tlieir only game, to offer 
something which Sir R. Peel had not offered—to do something which he had 
not piomised to do. They threw overboard the English Tithe Bill and the 
Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, because to have gone on witli these measures would 
only have been to follow in his steps. SVith vast delight, little Mr. Rice 
announced “that the ministry would cfioose their own ground, and that ground 
should be corporation reform.” The whole manoeuvre, m short, was just ope 
after Mr. llice’s own heart, and w’as quite worthy of him. 

V. ell, tliey would have corporation reform. But where would they begin 7 
With London, which lay nearest home, and whose wants and abuses could all 
have been fully developed in a montli’s inquiry? or with the great towns of 
Manchester, Birmingham, and the other new boroughs, where no opposing 
interests ^tood in the way t No, iieitlier of these were so much as thought of. 
And why t Clearly because, while zeal for reform was the pretext, and popu¬ 
larity one of the ends to be attained, another, and a chief object, was to reduce 
the Conservative interest in the old corporations. This was a real and ruling 
motive in the piesent state of the Whigs. In 1833-4, with a majority in the 
House of Commons of above two hundred, they were careless ou this point, 
and corporation reform slept on. But now Sir Robert Peel had gained a clear 
majority of the representatives of England ; and it was higli time to do something 
to pull down the growing power of the Conservatives. Let London, therefore, 
stand over, said the Whigs— xchat c(m we gain by toucliing that, the four mem¬ 
bers being already ours? Birmingham and Manchester, too, may wait — we 
should gain*7Wthing there eillier; those manufacturing boroughs were made for 
our use, and we have their members all with us. But let us see if we cannot 
overthrow the Conservatives in lavevpool, and J.eicesler, and Norwich, and Bristol, 
and all those old borouglis whieli now ]»refcr Conservative representatives. 
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Such was the scheme. Faction was its parent, and by fal^hood was it reared. 
Its real object was to take votes in parliament from the Tories. Yet was it two 
months under discussion, without a single Whig having the manliness to avow 
tills, its actual intent. All was cant and hypocrisy about “ the removal of abuses,” 
and the like. But, the moment the measure had passed, forth burst the exultation 
of the ministerial journals : “ We shall gain forty votes,” said they. A little 
mistake pervaded all their calculations, as Newcastle and Warwick,have since 
shewn; but the real animus of this their much-lauded plan of reform was 
plainly confessed. 

Well, but we have now seen another session. Has London, the most 
wasteful, corrupt, and jobbing of all the corporations, been yet brought up for 
judgment? Not she! “Hawks winna pike out hawks’een.” Do not four 
Whigs represent London ? Is not Charley Pearson, the friend and brother of 
Joseph Parkes, one of the most trusty runners of all Downing Street—is not 
Charley Pearson, once so familiar with the interior of certain abodes in Farring- 
don Street and St. George’s Fields, now rolling in his carriage ? and is not that 
carriage kept by means of his influence with the London corporation ? Reform 
the Corporation of London! Heaven forbid! What could the Whigs gain by that ? 
Or what could they gain by giving corporations to Birmingham and Sheffield ? 
Have they not the members for those towns in their ranks already ? And would 
you be so unreasonable as to expect Whigs to take trouble for nothing?—to 
propose reforms without any .prospect of gaining by them either votes or 
guineas ? 

• No, far different was their course from this. Leaving London in its slough 
of jobbing and corruption, and taking for granted that Manchester and Sheffield 
could do just as well without corporations as with them, our enterprising mi¬ 
nisters crossed the Irish Channel, and prepared to carry that reform into Cashel 
and Drogheda, which it was too homely and commonplace an undertaking to 
apply to the case which stood at their own doors. In plain English, it was not 
corruption^ if found among their own friends — it was Toryism against which 
lliey made war. The Irish corporations claimed precedence to their own metro¬ 
polis, because by demolishing the corporations of Dublin and Cork they hoped 
to gain some votes, while by attacking that of London they could expect to gain 
nothing. But there was yet a further reason. The Lichfield-house “ compact ” 
bound them to govern Ireland after the fashion dictated by their master, O’Connell; 
and he knew well enough that to get every corporation in that country into his 
own hands, would be a most important step towards obtaining actual possession 
of the island. 

But a word on the nature of the measure proposed. It was one of a purely 
factious character. Its object, and its inevitable drift was, to take power from 
one party, and to give it to the other. It is granted on all hands, that the Pro¬ 
testants of Ireland possess, for the most part, the property of the country. It is 
equally undeniable, that the majority of mere numbers is every where with the 
Papists. Now the present corporations were originally formed of Protestants, 
With a self-electing power, whicli kept them always exclusively Protestant. The 
remedy proposed was, to cashier these bodies, and to give the power of electing 
new ones to the 5?. householders, who would inevitably have constituted them 
of exclusively Papist materials. A more gross or outrageous proceeding never 
was attempted. 

And what was the reply of the Lords? “ We consent, without difficulty, 
to remove the evil complained of, viz., corporations exclusively Protestant ; 
but we will not substitute one abuse for another: the ^iscendancy of Papists for 
the ascendancy of Protestants. Your new corporations cannot fail to have the 
very same vice which condemns the existing ones,—they will be wholly in the 
hands of one party. To this we cannot consent. We agree to remove the evil ; 
but we cannot agree to set up a worse evil in its place. If, therefore, you have 
no other proposition than this, we reject all those parts* of the measure which go 
to constitute these new Popish bodies; and we place the appointment of the 
necessary borough officers in the hands of the crown.” 

1 Ins amendment, it is evident, would have left Cork and Dublin in no worse 
position than Sliefltield and Birmingham — places which have no corporations, 
and which the Whigs socra to think can do very well without them. Yet this is 
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deoytog justwe ta Ireland.” JtAslke io Irekmdj ki llte Q*Ck>OD(t)Uvoc&<* 
bi4|^y,.nQeans nothing else tbaii “ Give Ireland to Mfi!” ' ' ' 

In the matter of corporation reform^ then, we retort the imputation of faotions: 
motives upon the Whigs and their master. They have neglected their dotty in*, 
tilings nearest liome, because no party ^ain seemed likely to accrue. They have 
gone far a-field for tlie sphere of their labours, because in that sphere some 
advantage seemed hkely to arise to their party. The Lords disdained to upbraids 
them with this })artial selection. They took up the measure as presented to dtettv^ 
and to all that went to remove an abuse, they gave a willing assent. Tlie biliso- 
amenfled went down to the Commons, and there, by the act of the ministry and 
their allies, was it deliberately thrown aside. 

Upon what, then, can the agitators possibly rest those accusations of die 
House of I.ords, which they are evidently desirous of bringing? Here are the 
six chief matters of the session ; and in what degree have the Lords counteracted 
the vie\Ns or endeavours of the government? Botli an Irish Tithe Bill, with every 
single point of any practical utility retained in it, and an Irish Corporation Bill, 
in wliich the wiiole evil complained of was removed, were passed by the House 
of Lords. Tlie House of Commons, 7?o^ the l.ordSf chose to reject both ; the first, 
becau^ tlie appropriation clause, now dwindled down to a mere shadow—a? 
something to come into operation in sixty or seventy years—was struck out; 
the second, because wdnle one evil was removed, another was not allowed to be 
set up ia its room. These two measures were, indeed, altered by the Lords— 
altered in a way that we should call an improvement; but, at all events, so altererL 
as to leave each measure a vast and most important good. But as to tlic other 
four topics, the whole of the labours of the Peers went to aid and further the 
objects of the government; and if (church reform bills were given up — if law 
reforms failed — if all the relief promised to Dissenters was not afforded — if the 
Irish poor remain unprovided for,—in each and all these miscarriages Oie mi¬ 
nisters have merelylliemselves and their friends to blame; for in neither had they 
to complain of the least opposition or ditHculty from the House of Peers. 

The bill of indictment, then, which the Whigs would fain p.refer against the 
House of Lords, by way of excusing their own neglect and incapacity, is utterly 
unsupported by any evidence. But, in iheir lack of legitimate mattere of com¬ 
plaint, a collection of falsehoods has been strung together, with a business-like 
air, and it passes with some for a weighty array of charges. We observe in the 
Spectator a long list of odds and ends, bus of amateur legislation, and private 
bills, and the like, which has been scraped together as a general view of the 
misdoings of the Peers; and we observe, also, the ministerial papers eagerly 
copying this precious farrago. It runs thus: 

“ The Peers are cliargeable with the loss of all the undermentioned bills : 

The Stafford Borough ^ 

Why ! against ibis measure both the lord-chancellor and Lord Melbourne 
voted ; and for the best of reasons, because it punished the innocent as well as 
the guilty. A second bill was then produced ; and in that some of the guilty 
were punished, or others left untouched. 

“ Voters* Registf'ation** 

This bill was commenced in the Commons on the IKh of February, and 
was kejit in that house almost sL* months. Ministers allowed it to be committed 
no less thanlimes; and it at last went up to the Lords, on the 8tli of AugusU 
twelve days only before tfie prorogation, covered with patches stuck on by the 
Radicals, all of which went to alter the Reform Bill. The Lords, even at that' 

period of the session, gave their serious attention to it, and soon struck out 
the .interpolations, and leslored it to something like the form in which the 
Whig atloriiey-geiieral fir^ produced it. But Lord Melbourne feared to return 
it, tp his Kiidical allies in the Commons in this slate. He therefore quietly: 
dropped it altogether; and now we are told that the Lords are chargeable with 
the loss of the measure I 

» Jetvish Bisahililmr 

To charge the failure of this bill upon tlie Lords is a were falsehood. It never 
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reached till the 15th' of Afagust^^oc days hthre th^ prorogation ; and 

on the 19th, the Marquis of Westminster, adverting to the impossibility of getting 
it through^ tlte prorogation being fixed for the next day, moved to discharge the 
order lor die second reading 1 

Post Office Commissioners* 

Tliis bill was thrown out on the motion of the Whig Duke of Richmond, who, 
with this and one other exception, has steadily supported the ministry throughout 
the whole of the session. 

“ Ijondon and Brighton ’Railway** 

Here the charge is, that the majority of the Peers on that committee, not being 
able to come to a clear opinion as to the best line, did not, nevertheless, decide 
without having any opinion! These honest assailants of the House of Lords 
should bear in mind that their special favourite, Lord Clanricarde, was one of 
tl>e guilty lords who chose rather to defer a decision, than to decide in the dark. 
Rut any thing is hazarded, rather than miss a hit at the Lords. 

“ Trinity Harbour B///.” 

There is a cool audacity in this falsehood whicli is not often to be paralleled. 
“ The Peers are chargeable with the loss of the Trinity Harbour Bill.” Now, 
any one who chooses to consult the file of the Times or Chronicle may satisfy 
himself in a moment, that the Trinity Harbour Bill was thrown out, on Aug. 8, 
in the Commons^ by the votes of I.ord John Russell, Lord Morpeth, Sir G. Gi^, 
Sir J. Campbell, anil several minor officials; the whole of whom voted against 
it. Yet, the l.ords are chargeable with its loss !!!” 

The like recklessness is evident through all this miserable attempt to string 
together every possible topic of accusation against the Peers. 

But, perhaps, the best criterion of the actual state of the case will be found 
in a simple view of the results of the session, arithmetically displayed : 


Total of Public Bills brought into the House of Co7nmo7is .172 

Passed both Houses . 101 

Government Bills, not pi*oceeded with. 18 

Bills brought forward by individuals, and not proceeded with 23 

Thrown out in the Commons .. 10 

Passed the Commons, but not proceeded witii in the Lords., 8 

Passed the Commons^ but thrown out in the Lords . 12 


• 172 

We have now done with these truly factious attacks. We have felt, indeed, 
wliile proceeding in the above explanations, that we were vindicating those who 
required no viiulicalion at our hands; but still we have judged it expedient to 
exhibit the assailants of the Peeis, and to shew to what miserable devices they 
will sometimes descend. Let us now pass on to consider the general result of 
the session, as it affects the two great parties in the country, Conservative and 
Destructive; and as it concerns, also, tliai little faction, properly belonging to 
neither of these paities, which now nestles itself in the loved abodes of Downing 
Street. 

By the unanimous feeling and confession of all parties, the session has closed 
with the most exulting feelings on the part of the Conservatives, and the most 
desponding on that of their opponents. It opened, as we have said, in a very 
opposite manner. The Conservatives expected to be led to the assault, and were 
disappointed to find their leaders quiescent and indisposed to move. Their dis¬ 
appointment led them almost to fear that, when the attack came from the other 
side, the Conservative forces would be as unready to syuid their ground, as they 
had seemed, in the spring, to move forward. That fear has now vanished. The 
bulwarks of the constitution have been threatened, but the enemy has gaine<l 
nothing by his assaults but defeat and disgrace. We now begin to know our 
real position, and to feel confidence in it. The enemy, also, has ascertained his 
real weakness, and with it has learned to despond of the ultimate result. Hear 
the Spectator on tiiis point: 
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" The Whigs or the Tories (it matters not which) hnvo condemned the Keformers 
to a season of langour resulting from disappointment. The past session affords them 
no subject of congratulation ; that which is coming, little or no room for hope. As 
the Whigs have chosen to sink for want of a plan of action, the Reformers, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Whigs, must form a plan for themselves ; but, in the meon time, 
nothing is to be expected from them but iudiiference and inaction. How much we 
wish that it w;ere otherwise, maybe inferred from our strenuous support of the Whig- 
Radical union so long as a hope remained that the Wliigs would perform their part in 
the compact. But wishing cannot alter the state of the case; facts ore not to be 
changed according to desires: the mere will has no power over feelings or belief; 
however distressing the acknowledgement, the immediate prospect of the Liberal 
cause, as compared with appearances at the close of last session, is very gloomy, not 
to say black,”—iSp^cfater, Aug. 6, 1836- 

Such is the tone and temper observable among our adversaries. With the 
Conservatives, as may naturally be supposed, all is as different as possible. We 
begin to feel assurance of being on safe ground; and we feel, also, that the 
public voice becoujes daily more decided in our favour. 

But wlial of the ministry and of llieir probable fate? That fate, as far as they 
themselves can decide it, has been once and again explicitly revealed by Lord 
Melbourne. He is premier; and premier he will remain, as long as he possibly 
can,—that is, as long as a majority/ even of one, of the House of Commons 
adheres to him. He intends to “ stick by the stuff'.’' Noble resolution! Who 
but would sigh to see so immovable a statesman forced to take refuge in tlie 
ultimate virtue of ministers— resignation/ 

And as Lord Melbourne, so Lord John, will hold on as long as there is any 
thing left to hold to. The last few days have given us a singular instance of his 
lordship’s clinging propensities, W^e allude to his shuffling exhibition on the 
question of cliurch-rates. 

His lordship, we believe, has no very decided notions with reference to the 
Church of England. But he has been rather fond of dmwing contrasts between 
the ecclesiastical establishments of England and Ireland, in justiffcation of his 
treatment of the latter,—aveinng that the English chuich possessed only revenues 
barely sufficient for her wants; while that of Ireland had an unquestionable 
superabundance. On this hypothesis he grounded the different treatment of the 
two churches; the “ appropriation clause" for the one, but no such proposition 
foi the other. There are symptoms, however, of hesitation, even on tliis point, now 
beginning to be discernible. And the cause of this hesitation is just like all the 
other causes by which his lordship’s conduct seems to be regulated. Some petty 
political exigency,—the policy, which is necessary to the preservation of his 
place, seems to dictate all his resolves and decisions. 

Every one can remember, that so long as the Whigs, in 1833 and 1834, kept 
their parliamentary ascendancy, with a majority of 200, without caring for either 
the Radicals or the Tail; so long “the principle ofapprojiriation"slept in peace. 
W hen suggested by some trouble<!ome Radical, it was instantly frowned down by 
the Whigs. Lord John himself, admitting the principle in the abstract, still 
thought its application most inexpedient. The Lords would never sanction it." 
Some one said, Then attack the Lords! No! said Lord John (we quote his 
own wonls) ; “ let who will be for collision, I am for peace." 1 am for peace; 
because we ar6 already in possession of all wc want. We are snugly ensconced 
in Downing Street; consequently we have nothing to gain by a collision, but 
every thing to lose. Therefore, “ let who will be for collision, 1 am for peace." 

But see this same Lord John dismissed from office, and burning to repossess 
himself of it,—and what a change ! Now, ** peace " is no longer the word ; but, 
“my voice is all for war." Now the Radicals and O'Conncllites, before treated with 
contempt, have become necessary to him; he meets them at LichHeld House, and 
forms the unholy compact jt'hich binds him to unceasing war with Protestantism in 
Ireland. That Lord John Russell, in 1836, is not the same man that he was in 
1833,—that his policy with respect to the church is entirely changed, is obvious 
to every one. And no other reason can possibly be assigned llian this,—the 
change of his personal circumstances. In 1833 he was comparatively a free 
agent; in 1835, to repossess himself of olFice, he is obliged to form “ the IJch- 
field House compactand now, that which he before held to be inexpedient 
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and unwise, he is pledged lo urge forward with obstinate pertinacity. Under 
this view of what Lord John has done and has been, within the last three years, 
we feel some apprehension of what he may attempt to do, if allowed to retain 
office, even with the Church of England itself. 

The chief point open to discussion, with respect to the Church of England, is 
that of church-rates. And it appears highly probable that some decisive step will 
be taken in liiis matter, in the very next session of Parliament. • 

The opinion of the Whigs, and of Lord John Russell himself, has been re¬ 
peatedly and distinctly expressed, as we have already observed—to the effect that 
the revenues of tlie Establishment in England are not more than sufficient for her 
wants; and, in consistency with this view, their plan for the abolition of church- 
rates, in 1834, contemplated the finding a substitute for those assessments, partly 
by pew-rents, and partly by a charge upon the land-tax revenues, of 250,000/. 
a-year. 

It was sufficiently clear that tliis arTangement could not be held to be a very 
favourable one to the church, inasmuch as the residue of the present amount of 
church-iates, which is 597,000/ a-year, would have to be provided by means of 
pew-rents. Yet the members of the cluirch, generally, offered no opposition to 
this plan, which took from them 597,000/. a-year, raised by a general assessment, 
and substituted in its room only 250,000/. from the national revenues, and 
347,000/. to be raised entirely among themselves. 

There are, however, certain active leaders among the Dissenters who have 
“ registered avow in heaven,** never to rest till they have reduced the church 
from her rank of a national establishment to tiie level of one among the various 
sects which divide the religious w'orld. These burst forth into loud exclamations 
against the whole scheme, for that it left the church still in connexion with the 
state—still supported by the public revenues, and not by private benefactions. 
Why, they demanded, should we, wdio are Dissenters, be taxed, even in any form 
or amount, to support places of worship which we never frequent? Why not 
throw the maintenance of the churches on those who use them ? 

These gentlemen either forgot, or did not find it convenient to remember, one 
very important point of the case. Our churches were not built merely for those 
who could affoid to pay for pew's in them. The whole system of pews and pew¬ 
letting is a modern invention. The parish clmrches of England were binltyhr 
the'i)€ople; and, up to this timc, /h7’ the people^ they have, generally speaking, 
been maintained. To adopt Uie system of these objectors strictly, the whole of 
our churches ought, throughout, to be let, and maintained, us dissenting meeting¬ 
houses are, by the pew-rents. Hut what follows ? I'or the really poor,—for 
those who are unable lo pay pew-rents, there is scarcely any provision made, 
except in the parish churches. Close these against tlie poor, and you exclude 
at once the whole labouring population from tlie public worship of God. 

But perhaps it will be said,— No 1 go on in tiiis respect as you have done. 
Let your free seats sUll be free; only let your pews, and pay your expenses out 
of their produce. But <Jo you call this justice? Do you mean to say, “ We, 
the public, will have nothing further to do with you ; we will contribute no more 
lo your clmrches,— keep them in repair yourselves; but, mind, you are to pro¬ 
vide for the poor giatuitously, as you always have done?’* 

We could point out cases in which more tlian half the seats in churches are 
flee; and in which tlie clergyman, were these seats turned into pews, could easily 
let the whole. Is it common sense, or common justice, to take away all public 
support from such churches, and yet to demand of them their usual accommo¬ 
dation for the poor ? • 

This, however, is the present state of the question ; and the government has 
to decide whether it shall adliere to its former proposition, or abandon it at the 
demand of the Dissenters. During the whole of the past session great anxiety 
has been evinced on this point, and towards the cla^ie of it some considerable 
symptoms of weakness and irresolution were discernible on the part ot the 
government. To these we shall now briefly allude :— 

1. At an early period of the session Lord John plainly intimated, that the 
measure he should propose on the subject of church-rates would be based on the 
same principle as the bill introduced in 1834, by Lord Altliorp. 

2. Again, about the middle of the session, being pressed upon this point, he 
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stated thati in his opinion, the revenues of the Church were not greater than her 
actual wants,—in other words, that there was no “ surplus’^ to be found, out 
of which the clmrch-rates might be taken. But he wished to postpone his 
measure until tlie plans for the reform of the Church should have received tli6 
approbation of the house, in the course of which the opinion of the house on that 
question—the non-existence of a surplus in the church revenues—would bu 
inferentially, but distinctly, expressed. 

3. Accordingly, the two bills, called the Established Church Bill, and the 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill, were, in the course of June, laid before 
the house. By the first, a complete change was effected in the boundaries and 
in the revenues of all the English dioceses. By the second, a like course was 
taken with the endowments of the deans and chapters, with a view to annex to 
the canonries and prebendal stalls the charge of new parishes and districts, to be 
formed out of the masses of new population which have sprung up in all our 
great cities. As one instance of the course adopted, we may allude to the two 
stalls in Westminster Abbey which have lately fallen in. One of these was 
divided into two parts, a moiety going to endow the church of St. John's, West¬ 
minster, and a moiety to found and endow a new church in that parish. The 
second stall was appropriated to the parish of St, Margaret’s, and went to found 
a new church there also, and to endow, in all, three churches in that parish. 

Now, we suppose that no one can deny that in these large parishes, as well as 
in numbers of others round London, this increased accommodation was needed. 
This plan, therefore, coming forth under the sanction of the episcopal bench, 
shewed a readiness on th^ part of the heads of the church, to effect those ame¬ 
liorations which the spiritual wants of the people rendered desirable, and to give 
up, with this view, all those lucrative cathedral sinecures which have heretofore 
constituted tlie most valuable parts of the patronage of tlie bench. 

Such was the plan of church reform which was brought before parliament, 
with the great advantage of having secured the concurrence of all parties. It 
was concocted by a board, or commission,'which originated with Sir Robert Peel. 
In that commission, however, there were now five of the leading members of the 
present government; and there were also five of the bench of bishops. As com¬ 
prehending, therefore, men of all parties, and a mixture of churchmen and laymen, 
this commission was most satisfactorily constituted. And the measures thus 
agreed to were introduced to parliament under the sanction of the present govern¬ 
ment. Five years ago — nay, three years ago — they would have been considered 
immense concessions on the part of the church. Even at present, men of all 
parties united in agreeing that more important or more satisfactory reforms were 
never brought before any parliament. 

Excepting, however, the dissenting leaders. These raised the only discordant 
note. Even the very Radicals themselves, when lliey expressed their own feelings, 
gave a ready and full approbation. But the Dissenters soon made their dissatis¬ 
faction heard, and succeeded in rallying a party against the bills. 

Their objection was a very simple one. We want, said they, to throw the 
church-rates upon the Church itself. We demand this; and we can shew how, 
by seizing upon the cathedral properly, church-rates can be abolished, without 
charging any 250,000/. u-year upon the land-tax or the consolidated fund. But 
if you first dispose of these cathedral revenues, in building and endowing new 
churches, how shall we ever be able to get a complete abolition of church-rates ? 
AVe object, therefore, to your bishops’ bills ; and we demand that church-rates 
shall be swept away, and the cathedral revenues taken for that purpose, before 
you stir one step in otherwise appropriating the funds of the deans and chapters. 

Such was the position taken by the Dissenters ; and they soon induced the 
Radicals to recal their approbation of the proposed measures, and to join them 
in a furious opposition. On the third reading of the Established Church Bill 
the storm burst forth, and for a short time it threatened the very existence of the 
ministerial vessel. 

The ministry committed a great mistake. They ought to have met this 
sudden opposition with a bold front, and to have forced their way through it 
with the greatest possible speed. With resolution and energy, both meastrres 
might have been carried, and ilie contest once over, all would have Subsided 
into peace. 
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* They ouglit to have remembered that, come Avhai may, they cannot lose the 
Dissenters. These—at least their leaders—will always be active and zealous 
politidans, and there is no other party than that of the Whigs to which they can 
attach themselves. Between Toryism and Dissent there is a natural opposition, 
so entire, that a junction could only take place by one of tlie two losing its whole 
character and separate existence. And as to the Radicals, could^the Dissenters 
even desert the Whigs and join them, what difference would this make ? Aie 
not the Radicals, of necessity, dragged at the wake of the ministerial vessel ? 
Does not the option, Then we will give the helm to the Tories,'* always act as 
a perfect quietus, in effect, even though sometimes received with scorn and 
defiance? 

Delay, on the other hand, increases the danger more than sevenfold. Every 
nerve will now be strained by the Dissenters to raise this petty quarrel into a 
great question. But, what can the WlWgs gain by encouraging such a controversy; 
or, rather, what must they not of necessity lose ? The demand of the Dissenters 
is one which the Whigs cannot gmnt, were they ever so much disposed to do it. 
They must first break up the Church Commission; recal their own signatures 
affixed to its reports; quarrel irremediably with the bench of bishops; and all 
this to bring a measure into parliament wliich even their own majority in the 
Commons would hardly swallow, and which the Lords would instantly reject. 
By assailing the Church of Ireland, they have brought their existence into the 
greatest possible peril,—hanging solely by the thread of a majority of nineteen! 
By attacking the Church of England, they would at once and for ever put an 
end to Whigs and Whiggism in England. 

Yet Lord John either saw not the danger of delay, or he was shaken by the 
threats of his Radical and Dissenting adherents. Feeling bound in honour to 
proceed with that one bill, which then stood for a third reading, he endeavoured 
to pacify them by giving up all the rest. The Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues 
Bill, the Church Discipline Bill, and the Benefices Pluralities Bill — with the 
last two of which the Dissenters could have no possible right to interfere—were 
all ordered to stand over to next session. 

This was the first symptom of irresolution. A second, and more pitiable one, 
is yet to be specified. For: 

4. In the course of the debate on the Established Churc/i Bill, 

** Mr. Hutt said, that unless he received an assurance from the noble lord 
(Russell) that a measure of reliej from church-rates would be introduced in the next 
session of parliament, he should feel bound to refrain from giving bis support to the 
bill now under consideration. 

Lord J. Russell declared, in reply to the appeal made to him by the bon. mem¬ 
ber for Hull, that it was the intention of government to introduce, in the course of 
next session, a measure for the regulation of church-rates; but after the opinions 
that hon. gent, hud expressed, he was bound to say he thought it would not be 
satisfactory to him .'’—Morning Chronicle, July 2(5, 1836. 

Here, then, we saw that, though the Dissenters had brought his lordship to a 
stand-still on the point, yet there vvas no change in his decided intentions. And 
two days after the Morning Chronicle observed, that 

“ The Dissenters, as might have been expected, are greatly exasperated at 
Lord J. Russell’s declaration with respect to church-rates, on Monday night.”— 
AlarMMig Chronicle, July 28, 1836. 

So far, then, all that the Dissenters seemed to haye gained was delai/. Three 
weeks after, however, an indication appeared, shewing that they had not been 
idle in the mean time. On the 16th of August, only three days before the close 
of the session, a petition on the subject of church-rates was presented, and 

Lord John Russell would take that opportunity 4o correct a misunderstanding 
respecting some words tiiat had fallen from him on this question. When the subject 
was discussed in that house, and an honourable member stated to him that his vote 
would depend on his (Lord JJs) answer respecting church-rates, he tliought it 
would be unfair to induce his hon. friend to give him his vote when it might after¬ 
wards appear that the measure which he should have to propose might not be such 
as his hon. friend contemplated. This statement of Ms was supposed to imply that 
he (Lord J.) felt quite certain that the measure he intended to introduce would be a 
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measure that must be unsatisfactory to his bon. friend. ITe begged leave to sny that 
he did not at all mean to imply this; whnt he meant was, tliat he would not take 
advantage of an hon. gentleman^s vote, When the measure in question might not come 
up to that hon. gentleman’s expectations. But his hope was then, and was now, 
that the measure which be should have to propose would be satisfactory to his 
hon. friend, and to the great mass of those who were interested in this subject*’— 
Morning ChrotiicUf Aug, 17, 1836* 

All this was mighty pleasant, entirely,” as an Irishman would say; but, 
unfortunately for the noble lord, there was one sourUadical in the house, wlio 
was not at all in a good humour with the government, and who saw a fair oppor¬ 
tunity of baffling Lord John*s pretty scheme by a straight-forward question. On 
llic very last day of the session 

** Mr. Harvey had been requested to ask the noble lord whether it wtis the 
intention of ministers to nbolisli church-rates altogether. 

** Lord J. Russell.—1 do not think it ray duty at present to state the nature of the 
measure 1 may hereafter have to propose on the subject of churcli-ratos. 'that is the 
only answer 1 can give the hon. gentleman.” 

Now, we shall say nothing of the absence of candour and straightforwardness 
that marks all liiese effoits to get over the difficulty of lus position; what w'e 
chiefly mean to remark upon is, the want of common sense. \V hy, cannot Lord 
John see that lingering, and tampering, and post|^ning, and trying back, in so 
plain a question as this, can do no earthly good ? The Dissenters will be satisfied 
with a simple abolition of church-rates,— that is, that b07iOOOL a-year shall be 
taken away from the church, without any equivalent. This will meet tiieir 
views, but nothing else will. Now, Lord John, at least up to the 26th of July, 
meant nothing of the kind. It was lus delerniination to concede nothing like 
this that made him express to Mr. llutt, in tiiat debate, his apprehension that the 
measure he sliouid iiave to ]>ropose, ‘Svould not be satisfactory to the honourable 
member.” 

But, then, what is the meaning of the wriggle of the 15th of August? What 
he had said on the former occasion had been misunderstood or mistated.” Novv 
it is inconceivable that words should have been put into Lord John Russell’s 
mouth by the newspapers, which he did not use, on the 26th of July, ami that he 
shouhl allow more than three weeks to elapse without correcting the error. 

There can be no doubt of the fact, that the real motive for his attempted 
explanation of the 15th of August was a wish to quiet the irritation felt by the 
Dissenters, and to get rid of the annoyances wiiich he was experiencing from 
their leaders. But had he, all at once, altered his plan ? Had he decided on 
giving up all idea of a national support to the church, and of withdrawing the 
intended contribution of 250,000/. a-year out of the public revenues? If he had 
experienced such a sudden conversion, why did he not explicitly say so ? Can 
lie imagine that the Dissenters are to be led, blindfold, by a few vague ex¬ 
pressions of a “ hope that the measure would prove satisfactory ?” If so, the 
following extracts from their leading journals will shew that he was grievously 
mistaken:— 

Lord John Russell, it will bo seen from our parliamentary report, has offered 
an explanation of his strange announcement of ministers* intentions respecting 
church-rates. It is most unfortunate tliat ministers are so frequently misunderstood 
by their fraends,—a misunderstanding of their enemies would be of little conse¬ 
quence. With regard to the explanation in question, we fear that it may be as much 
misunderstood as the original speech ; although the ministerial prints are quite 
confident that it must be satisfactory. What Lord John, in the first case, was 
understood to say was, that he did not expect that his Church-rate Bill would satisfy 
the Dissenters ; what he nowasays he meant is, he did not know if it would satisfy tho 
Dissenters, but he expected it would. Would it not have been the shortest and 
simjdest plan to say at once what his bill was to consist of; and so rest the satis¬ 
faction of the Dissenters, not on hope, but on certainty.”— Birmingham Journalt 
August 20,1836. 

" We venture to say, that the belief of the Dissenters in Lord John's Lostility’to 
their claims will not be removed by this vague declaration, made at the very enil of 
the session, as if for no other purpose but to keep them quiet till parliament meets 
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ag«in. If his lordship means to remove the burden entirely, why does he i^ot ex¬ 
plicitly Bay so. If he means merely to shift jt from one shoulder to the other, why 
does he ' hope * that it will be j^atisfectory.”—Manchester rimes, 20,1836. 

The Dissenters, however, are not to be left without hope till parliament meets 
again. Lord John Russell took an opportunity, on Wednesday, of satisfying their 
scruples as to his promised bill for altering church-rates. It seems his lordship has 
been taken too strictly at his word. He did not mean to say that his measure (poor 
little man!) would not satisfy Dissenters—no, that was more than he intended to 
say; for he intended it to be understood that he was not quite sure that #e might 
not satisfy the Dissenters, ^ough it was not certain that he might satisfy them.’'— 
Manchester Advertiserf Aug, 20, 1836. 

Thus it is abundantly clear that no vague hopes of this kind will lull to sleep 
the hostility of the Dissenters, wliose attention is kept to the simple question,— 
entire abolition, or nothing ! * ^ 

It may be said, perhaps, that we lay too much stress on this trifling matter. 
Let the following passage from a provincial journal, which is strongly suspected of 
being maintained at Lord Melbourne's own private cost, witness that we are not 
single ia the estimate we affix to this question;— 

** The church-rate question, unless the intentions of the cabinet be changed at 
once respecting them, will be a fatal question, and we say so unhesitatingly. It is 
impossible that Liberal members should support any phm similar to that of Lord 
Althorp’s, or which does not do entire justice to the claims of the Dissenters ; and 
it is equally impossible that the present government should hold its ground, if it were 
to carry such a phm, in the teeth of its own friends, by the assistance of the Tories. 
Let Lord Melbourne at once satisfy the Dissenters upon this point—let him declare 
that he will substitute a system of pew-rents for church-rates, and regard the ballot 
henceforward as an open question, in lieu of making opposition to it a bond of union 
in the cabinet, and we have no fear of his not being able to make head against his 
lordly opponents. The people are ready and willing to stand by him. But it is for 
things, not for persons, timt they must contend. It is under this flag alone that they 
can be led to victory.”— Herts liejormer, Aug. 20. 

We quite agree with this journalist as to the importance which he attaches to 
the question,—thouglj we differ from him in our idea of the quarter from whence 
the danger will come. We believe that the Dissenters and the “ Liberals" in 
general, however furiously they may seem to oppose the ministerial plan, have yet 
so deep a horror of letting m the Tories," and so trembling an apprehension of 
the impossibility of replacing the present Liberal ministery," if once it were 
dissolved, that we look upon all the terrors of this sort that can be conjured up as 
mere chimeras. 

But it is otherwise with an adoption of the “ Destructive” line of policy. 
The Whigs canfwt repeal the present church-rate law, if they would ; they cannot 
prevent the churcli from continuing to raise the rate in ten thousand parishes, 
though in some fifty or a hundred the Dissenters may defeat her claim. But 
they may, if they choose, plunge the nation into a church-rate war, fanned by the 
aid of government into a widely extended flame. And more,—as they have, by 
assailing the church of Ireland, brouglit themselves to the very edge of destruction, 
they may, by attacking the far more deeply rooted English church, finally throw 
themselves over the precipice, never again to be seen or heard of I ^ 

There is also another consideration, which with some men would have weight, 
though with the present ministry we hardly know how to appreciate its force. 
Some of them (perhaps more especially Lord John Russell) may still ^entertain 
a hope 4hat their names may go down to posterity in the page of history, in 
connexion with such measures as the Reform Bill, and others which have distin¬ 
guished their government—and that the tinge of faction which has discoloured 
their characters in the eyes of men at the present moment, may disappear in the 
lapse of years, and leave their portraitures unstained by dishonour. But let them 
know, that the step they are now urged to take will prove, if taken, in this respect, 
an irretrievable and a fatal one. The home-secretary shelters himself, when 
charged with a change of policy and of action on the Irish Church question, 
in a plea, that though, in 1834, he took a different line in practice, he still 
asserted, even at that period, the samepn«cip/c which he maintains now. Let 
him observe, then, that in shilling his ground with respect to the English churchy 
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tins refuge or apology will be wholly wanting, fits sentiments, repeatedly and 
most explicitly stated, are On record in a*hundred pklfces. TlK>se sentiments 
have beeol^peated again and again, tjfier all the tacts had,been fully ascertained. 
A desertiow^/’ his ground, then, now, would be referable to no other possible 
cause than a preference of place to principle—of salary to honor—of the treasury 
benches to character and consistency. This feature of the case, too, will be made 
abundantly manifest, and will be enduringly impressed on every page of the 
story. ,^t is not present possession of oihce, then, merely, that will be hazarded, 
and more than hazarded, by a tergiversatory course on this question. The step 
will be not only \false but also a Jinal one. The disgrace it will indict will be 
tiiiedaceable. It may be that in this question will the grave oi^the Whigs be 
digged. Their own friends seem to apprehend it: for our part, we watch their 
course with very little of either hope or f^r. 

# 

Such, then, is the condition of affairs at the dose of this year’s session 
It has filled the heart of every Conservative with confidence and hope—the 
lieart of every Radical with gloom and despondency. Yet, on our part, there is 
far less eagerness than was apparent at the beginning of the present year. We 
have no longer the same desire for the instant expulsion of the Whigs; for we 
have learned that there is an effectual bar to their perpetration of any consider¬ 
able mischief. Let us entreat our friends, however, to beware of the too easily 
besetting vice, the great political error of over-confidence and relaxation of 
exertion. The final rescue of the country still depends, under God, on their 
continued^ind combined exertions. If those efforts are continued, Newcastle and 
Warwick, as well as Northamptonshire and Warwickshire, shew what the result 
must very soon be. Meanwhile, the points on which the W^higs and Radicals 
agree are day diminishing and aisappearing; while those on which tliey 
can never a« in concert come more into view, and demand decision. From 
both these causes, then, the increasing strength of the Conservatives, and the 
increasing differences among the members of the coalition, a great, an important, 
and, in all probability, a lasting change, must be rapidly approaching. Let us 
wait for it with equanimity ; but let us not retard at by any diminution of our 
exertions. i. 


Wlatti by J. Moy»j 28 Cutle Street, Leicester SqU:ir<> 
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Tiixs book is unquestionably the pro¬ 
duction of a very clever man. Its 
author is well acquainted with the 
ways of office. He is thoroughly con¬ 
versant with the circumstances under 
which public business is carried on; 
and he knows from expenence what 
qualities are most essential to form an 
efficient public servant. But the work 
is altogether unworthy the author of 
Philip van Artndde. It assumes, in¬ 
deed, a high philosophic character, and 
pretends to open up a yet unbroken 
track of political science. It arrogates 
to itself the dignity of being a treatise, 
which might be dove-tailed with ad¬ 
vantage, as a supplemental chapter, 
into all subsequent editions of the 
political speculations of Spinosa, or 
Bacon, or Machiavelli. “ While,” f 
says Mr. Taylor, “ the structure of 
communities, and the nature of poli¬ 
tical powers and institutions, have been 
extensively investigated, the art of cxer* 
ckiag political functions, wliich might 
seem to be no unimportant point of 
political science, has occupied hardly 
any place in llie speculations of its 
professors.” To occupy this virgin 
ground, the poet has descended from 
the moral ana intellectual eminence to 
which his dramatic work had raised 
him. We are sorry for it. The task 
was quite unworthy Mr. Taylor and 
his reputation, lie has denominated 
his book TheSiateman; and writing, 


as he does, from practical observa¬ 
tion,” we are willing to take for granted 
that the title is well applied. In our 
opinion the work, which consists of 
little more than an exposition of such 
low principles of cunning as are at 
present acted upon in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Downing Street, might have 
been better named. It should have 
been called “ The Art of Official Hum- 
bug upstenmtkally digested and fami¬ 
liarly explained^ 

Mr. Taylor has, from his position in 
the colonial office, beerf much con¬ 
versant with public men during these 
last few years of Whig ascendepey; 
and his views of statesmen, their ob¬ 
jects, and their characters, have neces¬ 
sarily been formed from the examples 
before him. “ A statesman,” accord¬ 
ing to his estimation, appears to be an 
individual who is destitute of all prin¬ 
ciple, except the love of place and 
power; for whom no tqjent is requi¬ 
site, except that of obtaining and keep¬ 
ing a seat in the cabinet; who, instead 
of private friends, has the skj^l to dis¬ 
cover and connect himself with a set 
of suitable dependants and hangers-on, 
by whose means he may work out his 
inventions, and whom our author has 
designated • his instrumentsand 
who never for a moment yields to 
any generous or kind emotion, but 
is constantly directed in his conduct, 
even towards those with whom lie is 
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on the most familiar terms, by a 
cold, pitiful system of calculation, of * 
which the sole object is to keep anl 
to command the service of his adhe¬ 
rents.* To create such a thwart, dis- 
natured mass ofegdtism, is, thank God 
and the spirit which He inspired into 
man, a task that cannot be achieved 
without difficulty, or in a single day. 
That work of demoralisation—that gra¬ 
dual erasure of the divine image from 
the Iiearl—that extirpation of every 
social atfection—the cultivation of that 
bloated, grasping, and utimixed selhsh- , 
ness, which are demanded, according 
to the author of Fhilip van ArteveUle^ 
for the construction of a perfect states¬ 
man,—must be begun in the very 
earliest years of life, or lliere is no 
hope of their effectual accomplishment. 
The boy, as a boy, must be trained in 
the way he is to go. “ At the age of 
or thereabouts, the general edu¬ 
cation of the boy should be for the most 
part completed, and the specibc should 
begin.Poor, devoted, little victim! 
At this early age lie is to be cut off from 
all such books as might exalt the ima¬ 
gination, and refine the sentiments, and 
enlarge the capacities of the heart. 
Already he is to be disciplined to 
worldly views, and worldly thoughts, 
and worldly feelings. Every thing is to 
be presented to his mind in a matter- 
of-fact and business-like form. He is 
to read history; but all such summary 
histones as deal only in the great events 
and noble actions of past ages—a class 
of reading which is pregnant of infinite 
profit, for it engenders and sustains the 
spirit of patriotism, the love of honour, 
and the thirst of lofty enterprise; and 
leads us to cherish the memory of our 
ancestors with reverence, by persuading 
us that there were indeed giants upon 
the earth in their days—all this de¬ 
lightful and invaluable description of 
books is to be /excluded from llie library 
of the tiro statesman. History is for 
him to be stripped of all philosophy 
Biid romance. She is not to present 
herself before him in the attractive 
form and with the flowing drapery of 
the Muse she is, but with the bowed 
back and snuffy habiliments of some 
withered conservator of the public re¬ 
cords* From his earliest years he is 
to be chained to the most flat and 
blank realities; and all his information 


respecting the glowing and animating 
transactions of past times, is to be re¬ 
ceived, dead and colourless, from the 
long, dull, and wearisome documents 
of the State Paper Office. These, how¬ 
ever, are to form only his lighter studies. 
Law, political economy, and the more 
prominent dejects of a constitution,” of 
which, in better days, all Englishmen, 
of all grades and ages, used to delight 
in contemplating and admiring the 
beauties, are to be adopted as that 
wliolesome exercise for the reasoning 
faculties ” on which his graver moments 
are to be employed. As an amusement, 
the misei-able little martyr is to be al¬ 
lowed to frequent debating societies; 
but only those from which ** political 
topics are excluded.” This is a pru¬ 
dential exception. The boy’s soul is 
fattening for sale; and that it may be 
given over, without let or hinderance, 
to the free and unrestricted use of the 
party that can afford to pay best for 
such a commodity, care must be taken 
to prevent its birth and natural pro¬ 
prietor from com|)romising himself by 
any awkward intimation of his having 
a preference for one set of opinions 
rather tluin another, before the day 
of public bidding for his services in 
the political auction mart shall arrive. 
** If,” says the cautious 31r. Taylor, 
“ he were to take a part in political 
debates, he would be betrayed into 
a premature adoption and declaration 
of political sentiments; than which 
nothing will be more injurious to his 
character and fortunes in after life.”J 
All moral and religious principle would 
appear to be superfluous in a states¬ 
man ; and, consequently, our author’s 
chapter “ On the Education of Youth 
for a civil career ” is closed without 
containing the slightest notice on the 
subject. Indeed, as he has informed 
us in a subsequent chapter that a 
statesman may lie ad libitufn — that 
he lives under “ a well understood ab¬ 
solution from speaking the trulli *'§ — 
that the conscience of a statesman 
should be rather a strong conscience 
tlian a tender conscience ”||—that “ a 
statesman should have some hardihood, 
rather than a weak sensibility of cori- 
science”1[ — and that “conscience, in 
most men, is no more than an antici¬ 
pation of the opinions of others”**— 
he perhaps conceives that the gentle 


♦ See chapter entitled, “ On the Arts of Rising,” pp. 93, 94 , ei seq. 
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sympathies of Christian charity^ and 
the holy fear of deviating from the 
narrow path of God’s commandments, 
would be worse than unnecessary— 
that they would be absolutely detri¬ 
mental to a minister. 

As it is supposed that, by the time 
he has reached his fire-and-twentieth 
year, the course of moral hardening 
and intellectual perversion may be well 
nigh complete, Mr.Taylor recommends 
that the student should at that age be 
appointed to some office. It seems 
that something of the nobleness of 
human nature may still remain, restive 
and unsubdued, and liable to break 
forth at some inconvenient moment, 
if this conclusive process be omitted. 
“ Let no man suppose,*’* says our 
author, “ that he can come to be an 
adept in statesmanship, without hav¬ 
ing been at some period of tiis life a 
thorovgh-goivg drtidge,^^ About the 
same time of life, it is also advisable 
that the youth should be introduced 
into parliament: for it was a remark 
of the late Mr. Wilberforce,t that 
“ men seldom succeeded in the House 
of Commons, who had not entered it 
before thirty years of age.** 

Ilis seat being once obtained — hav¬ 
ing become, perhaps, member for Stroud 
—the statesman is now to begin looking 
about for imlrayncnts'^ by whom he 
may execute his purposes when place^ 
that great object of his ambition, shall 
be won. Every man who contemplates 
a public career, must be careful never 
to make a companion of any one who 
may not prove of service to him. He 
must not indulge himself in any unpro¬ 
fitable connexions, or gratuitous attach¬ 
ments. He must not permit himself to 
have any intimate, or acquaintance, but 
such as may eitlier serve as a stepping- 
stone to office, or as an useful instru¬ 
ment when office is obtained. “ In 
order to realise his knowledge of in¬ 
struments,’' we are told, “ a statesman 
would do vyell to keep lists, inventories, 
or descriptive catalogues; one of men 
^certained to have certain aptitudes for 
^smess, another of probable men.’*J 
Mr.Taylorwould recommend thestales- 
man to choose honest men for his in¬ 
struments, in preference to persons of 
loose principles. »It is less desirable,” 
he says, to be surrounded and served 
by men of shallow cleverness and slight 
character, than by men of even less 


talent, who are of sound and stable 
• |^aracter.*'§ And he has justlyadded, 
Chat “ where there is a high order of 
virtue, a certain portion of wisdom may 
be relied upon aln^st implicitly. For 
the correspondencies of,wisdom and 
goodness are manifold : and that they 
will accompany each other isio be in¬ 
ferred, not only because men’s wisdom 
makes them good, but also because 
their goodness makes them w.‘tse.**|| 
In this respect we agree with our 
author to the fullest extent of his pro- 
i position. The best kind of wisdom is 
always found in connexion with the 
purest virtue. The fear of God is wis¬ 
dom : and there is no question that 
a mani^n have to decide and act upon, 
to which some one of the laws of tlie 
decalogue will not apply, and in which 
that law will not be found the safest 
guide for him to follow. Most confi¬ 
dent also are we that every minister 
should appoint none but the wise and 
good to official situations, because they 
invariably make the most efficient pub¬ 
lic servants—because they alone can 
be depended upon as invariably loyal 
to their king, and infiexibly devoted to 
. the welfare of their country. But are 
these the grounds of preference sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Taylor ? Quite the re¬ 
verse. Such reasons are far too noble 
and disinterested to have an influence 
on the utter selfishness of the character 
of his “ statesman;” and the motives by 
which he would induce him to lo6k for 
“ men of sound and stable character,** 
in making his appointments, are all 
drawn from the muddiest and most 
offensive shallows of egotistical calcu¬ 
lation. Such a distribution of his pa¬ 
tronage is not to be adopted because 
it is demanded by the claims of religion 
and patriotism—because it is the way 
in which his God and his king and his 
country can best be served—because 
thereby virtue may be exalted and vice 
abashed. No I But why? Because, 
first, a statesman will be brought into 
fewer difficulties and dilemmas by men 
of sound and stable character**^!—be¬ 
cause, secondly, “ he will be more 
readily excused for befriending them 
above their ijierils*’—because, thirdly, 
they will be creditable to him in one 
way, if not in another*’—and because, 
lastly, “ their advancement, bringing 
less envy upon themselves, will reflect 
less odium upon their patron.” It is 
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painful to contemplate the possibility 
of any portion of political power fallu, 
ing into the hands of a human being 
base and mean enough be operated 
upon by motives sc^uperlatively nar¬ 
row and cont(;mptiDle. 

Mr. Taylor lias given directions with 
regard to the best mode of retaining 
the adheicnts which a statesman may 
have made. It appears lliat few jiro- 
mises ought to be made. A frank 
refusal may sometimes be hazarded. 

“ Excess of profession evinces weak¬ 
ness, and therefore nc\er conciliates 
political adhesion A leader should 
appear to be ** willing to befriend an 
adherent, but prepared to do without 
liim; and this appearance/’wel|||toid, 
for reality is out of the questio 2 )^‘ this 
appearance is best - maintained by a 
light cordialitif of demeanour towards 
him, and a more careful and effective 
attention to his interests than he has 
been led by that demeanour to anti¬ 
cipate .Light cordialih^ is an ad¬ 
mirable expression. It exactly paints 
the manner which we ha\e observed 
in all that numerous class of persons, 
whellier swindlers, sharfiers, blacklegs, 
or political adventurers, who speculate 
on turning tlie confidence they may be 
able to excite to profitable account, 
and for which we never could find 
before a brief, terse, and graphic de¬ 
scription. Like the numerous im¬ 
postors whom lie resembles in manner, 
the sftilesman only allows one of Ins 
adherents occasionally to win, for the 
sake of assisting him in cajoling others ; 
for, says our author, if you “ give 
one example of expectation exceeded, 
of performance outrunning profession, 
hope and confidence* will live upon 
hale for the future.”| We have no 
doubt but there exists a multitude of 
persons witli whom all this artifice and 
trickery may succeed. Men, who are 
blinded by ihoir own lust of advance¬ 
ment, may become the easy and willing 
dupes of the statesman’s light cordiality ; 
but most assuredly the wise and good 
will never be among the number. 
Those, whom it is the object of all 
this humbug to attach, will never be 
taken in by it. To seci^re the wise 
and good as his adherents, the states¬ 
man must be himself possessed of wis¬ 
dom and of goodness. The really 
virtuous are the last persons on whom 
false appearances ever make llie desired 

•4L25. t th\d, t Ih'Hi, 


impression. Whenever the manner or 
language of the individual they have to 
do with is less true than their own, 
they feel an awkward embarras.sment 
in his presence, and an unaccountable 
revulsion from his society, which con¬ 
vince them that they are not constituted 
to coalesce harmoniously, and that, if 
they would retain thetr feelings of cha¬ 
rity towaids him, they must have as 
little communication with him as pos¬ 
sible. Mr. Taylor has, we are sure, 
read Coleridge a good deal, for he has 
^borrowed from him very often; and he 
may, perhaps, remember, 

** That to be innocent is nature’s wisdom. 
The fledge-dove knows the prowlers of 
, the air, 

Fear’d soon as seen, and flutters back to 
shelter; 

And the young steed recoils upon his 
haunches, 

The never.yet-seen adder’s hiss first 
heard. 

Oh, surer than suspicion’s hundred eyes 
Js that fine sense, which to the pure in 
lieart, 

Jly mere oppugnancy of their own good¬ 
ness, 

Reveals the approach of evil.”§ 

In the chapter on “ Manners,” the 
author lays down the different methods 
of flattery and address by which dif- 
feretit classes of men may be imposed 
u[>on, and which may be practised with 
best advantage by the statesman. But 
we caiuiol continue our contemplation 
of this disgusting subject. If tlie politi¬ 
cal world really affords instances of cha¬ 
racters animated by sue!) principles,and 
directed by sucii views, as those which 
Mr. Taylor has represented, tlie career 
of ambition must be far more demo¬ 
ralising than we had hitherto even sup¬ 
posed It to be; and if such execiable 
tricks and impositions are necessary to 
rise and thrive, then no man wlio lias a 
regard for his reputation in this world, 
and his salvation in the next, ^lould 
dare venture to engage in it. Thank 
Heaven, this class of political intriguers 
and charlatans, though they follow each 
other in constant succession, do not 
individually trouble the world for any 
great length of time. Like other ve¬ 
nomous insects, they are short-lived. 
They buzz and sting while they live; 
but they are ephemeral. Few effective 
statesmen have lived their threescore 
years and tcn,”|l The death of which 

^ Zapofifa, uct iv. sc. 1. 1*. 
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they seem to stand most in peril, is 
worthy the ignominious character of 
their lives: they generally die of over¬ 
eating themselves.”* Such, according 
to Mr. Taylor’s observation and expe¬ 
rience, is the life and death of the 
statesman. It must not be forgotten, 
that his acquaintance with ministers 
and cabinets has been entirely confined 
to these latter days of Whig ascendency. 
We most confidently believe that, in the 
old Tory times, all was not so thorough¬ 
ly base, and hollow, and unprincipled, 
as these official personages appear to be* 
with whom our author is now unhappily 
conversant; and we may hope that the 
return of the Conservatives to power 
will bring back tlfe old English virtues 
of truth, and honesty, and sincerity, and 
put to flight the smooth, glossy, fair- 
seeming, and fair-speaking vices, that 
Imve usurped their place in the cabinet 
and the public offices. 

Mr.Taylor states expressly that what 
he writes is from practical obncrva- 
tion;^ and his excuse for writing the 
sort of book which has formed the 
subject of this article is, that, had he 
applied himself to any other kind of 
work, he must necessarily have writ¬ 
ten more from speculative meditation, 
and less from knowledge.” It has 
amused us a good deal, in the course 
of our perusal of his volume, to trace 
buck his general theoretical observa¬ 
tions on what the conduct of a states¬ 
man ought to be, to their source in 
those acts of particular members of the 
present cabinet which might have sug¬ 
gested them. Our author, for instance, 
must have had the union tliat subsists 
between Lord Melbourne and O’Con¬ 
nell in his eye when lie wrote, “ If it 
be indispensable to a statesman to 
accept services, which no very high- 
minded or creditable adlierent could 
render, sliil he should be careful not 
to admit to personal intimacy those 
whom he thus employs.”t 

Again, in writing the following pas¬ 
sage on the inexpediency of granting 
many interviews, he must have been 
thinking of the embarrassment into 
which Mr. S. Rice had been betrayed 
by his incautious facility. 

On such occasions,” says Mr. 
Taylor, “ statements are made which 


must unavoidably, though perhaps in¬ 
sensibly, produce impressions, and to 
which, nevertheless, the party making 
them is not deliberately and responsibly 
committed. Furlijer, no statesman, be 
he as discreet as he may, will escape 
having ascribed to him, as the result 
of interviews, promises and under¬ 
standings which it was not his purpose 
to convey; and yfit,^ a short time, 
he will be unable to recollect what was 
said with sufficient distinctness to en¬ 
able him to give a confident contra¬ 
diction.”! 

Again, Mr. Taylor must have had 
his eye fixed on the trial of Norton v. 
Melbourne, when the lines below re- 
ceiv^jUfcheir impress from his pen : 

“ A statesman, wliile unmarried, 
will be liable, in whatever conjuncture 
of affairs or exigency of business, to 
some aniorous aeizure, some accident of 
misplaced or ill-timed lovCj ht/ which 
his mind will be taken awap from his 
duties. Against tliese casualties, which 
may happen to a statesman howsoever 
devoted lo political life, marriage will 
be the least imperfect protection; for 
business does but lay waste the ap¬ 
proaches to the heart, while marriage 
garrisons the fortress.”§ 

Jiut we have given to this book as 
much space as it deserves, and must 
bring our observations to a close. For 
Mr. Taylor’s reputation sake, we are 
heartily sorry that it has been pub¬ 
lished. The perusal of it can "do no 
man any good ; and the protracted 
laliour of composing it could not have 
been undergone without pernicious in¬ 
fluences to the moral sense of the 
author. Its style, though occasionally 
a little formal and antiquated, is for 
the most part admirable. For pages 
together, the language is so apt and 
transparent a vehicle of the workings 
of the author's mind, that we forget 
we are deriving the knowledge of them 
from a book : we seem to receive his 
thoughts by intuition, and lose all re¬ 
collection of their being conveyed to us 
by any material method of communica¬ 
tion. In this respect Mr, Taylor has 
really evinced himself the worthy dis¬ 
ciple of his great and unrivalled master, 
Robert Southey. But here the resiem- 
blance stops. No trace, we regret to 
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say, of llie friendship with whicli that 
great and good man honours him, is 
discernible in the principles and senti¬ 
ments contained in his *%vork. It is 
all of the world worldly, from begin¬ 
ning to end. r There are, indeed,«soine 


very sage maxims and shrewd remarks 
scattered over its pages; but they are 
all so chilled by the icy atmosphere 
of the public office, that it makes 
one*8 teeth chatter to read them. 


REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE. 


It matters not who were my parents, 
or what IS my lineage. Could 1 have 
stooped to eat the bread of dependence, 
to become the mercenary pensioner of 
proud and noble relatives, after the 
death of my gallant liusband in the 
field of battle, I might have JIVed a 
humble annuitant, in some motley, 
scandal-loving boarding-house, at the 
West end of the town — boasling of 
my family connexions, ihougli never 
visited by them, and giving myself airs 
of superiority, whilst iny own lieart was 
the prey of the bitterest mollification 
and the most galling envy. 1 wcn*hed 
the matter well, and made niy election. 
I declined the yearly sura offered, with 
little delicacy, to be subscribed for my 
use, by half a score of niy relations ; 
clianged my name and place of abode, 
with a determination that I would at 
least preserve my own self respect, and 
become a useful member of society. 
It will be asked, “ Why did you not, 
madam, procure a situation as go¬ 
verness? Why did you choose to 
descend so many steps in life’s ladder 
at a time? As an officer’s widow, 
you might have become a companion 
to a lady of rank, have had the com¬ 
forts of a carriage when your friend 
wished to go out, a couple of glasses 
of wine at dinner, and a fire in your 
bedroom. What could make you think 
of becoming a monthly nurse V* Have 
I not answered these questions by anti¬ 
cipation ? !• detested dependence ; 

and, tlierefore, could be neither a 
domestic governess nor a companion. 
Now a monthly nurse, ia- my opinion, 
is a very great personage. She gene¬ 
rally rules the whole house where she 
is an inmate, from the master down¬ 
wards. What can exceed her authority 
for her brief four weeks i Even the 
medical gentlemen often defer to her 
opinions, and are anxious for her ap¬ 
probation. The lady of tlie mansion 
is her entire slave — the domestics 
tremble at her frown — the children 
of the family dare not enter their mo¬ 


ther's chamber without her permission 

— and as for the baby!-1 have 

• never repented of the choice I made. 

After having conferred on myself the 
appellation of “ Mrs, Griffiths,” 1 be¬ 
gan to look around me how 1 should 
procure my coup ermsai^ for I had no 
recommendations, no experience—but 
1 liad common sense; so I soon made 
myself mistress of my profession, by 
reading and inquiry ; attired myself in 
a rich black silk dress, bought for the 
occaMon, with a very handsome India 
shawl (a present from my late husband) 
and velvet bonnet; hired a single- 
horse carriage for the day, commonly 
called a demi-fortune, or a fly, and 
drove up to the door of the celebrated 
Sir-, considered the first ac¬ 

coucheur in London (now no more), 
and sent in my card, “ Mrs. Griffiths, 
of-Street.” I was instantly ad¬ 

mitted. I must here give a description 
of my person, I was then cabout thirty- 
six, very tall, and rather corpulent, 
with handsome, intelligent features, 
and a manner imposing and dignified. 
Nothing could be more polite than my 
recejition. I think I can remember 
word for word of our short colloquy. 

ilirs. Griffiths, —Allow me, Sir 

-, to hand to you this small green 

purse; it contains ten sovereigns, and 
1 am a discreet woman, not much given 
to chattering,” 

Sir - {receiving the purse^ and 

smiling most benignantlij) . —W hat 
favour can 1 do you, madam, in re¬ 
turn ? 1 trust you ask nothing unpro¬ 

fessional.” 

Mrs. Griffiths. — ** On the contrary, 
sir, It is only to recommend me as 
monthly nurse to the first lady of con¬ 
sequence you may attend ; and let it 
be understood betwam us, that, at every 
succeeding rccoiumendation, I shall 
have the honour of transmitting to your 
hands a similar purse to that you now 
hold, 1 have bten the mother of five 
children ; and with a little of your kind 
instruction in the first instance—prac- 
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tical instruction—shall consider myself 
duly qualified 

Sir -. “ There can be no doubt 

on that head, madam. You may de¬ 
pend on hearing from me in less than 
a week 

Mrs. Griffiths. —“ For both our 
sakes, sir, it would, I suppose, be bet¬ 
ter to conceal that it is my first attempt 
of the kind.” 

“ Leave all that to me,*' said the 
baronet, with a nod quite comprehen¬ 
sive. “ You are a very sensible woman ” 
—and the green purse disappeared in • 
the “ dark abyss ” of his nether gar¬ 
ments—“ and I have no fear whatever 
of recommending you to the very first 
situation—that is, if a percentage on 
the christening fees, &c., could be 
arranged.*' 

These words were spoken in a low, 
drawling, and conhding lone. My only 
answer was, “ I fully understand you, 
sir, and cannot possibly have any ob¬ 
jection.” 

1 drove from the door in high spirits, 
and acted a scene very similar to it m 
the city, not far fiom llroad Street; 
the only difibrence being that five gui¬ 
neas were in tfie purse instead often. 
In less than a w'eek, I was installed by 
the worthy medical baronet in the splen¬ 
did mansion of the J^arl of-, in 

all the honours of monthly nurse to 
his young and beautiful countess. I 
brought the heir of the family quite 
safe through the stipulated term, and 
carried away with me in presents, &c. 
to the amount of lOO/. Long before 
the month expired, my medical city 
friend had redeemed liis pledge. The 
countess I served gave me the iiigliest 
recommendation, and 1 was at once in 
the full swing of practice — for by such 
term I choose to dignify my employ¬ 
ment. I have kept a commonplace- 
book ever since, and have noted down 
a number of strange circumstances and 
highly interesting details ; and as no 
clue will be given, except in a very 
few instances that are already fully be¬ 
fore the public, as to tlie real names of 
the parties, I see no objection to my 
amusing the world with some of the 
^cts that passed under my own eye. 
Shall 1 commence with a tragedy or 
wmedy—for I have all sorts recorded ? 
Melpomene shall take the lead : she is 
the elder born; and has, besides, so 
imposing a presence, that there can 

be no longer a doubt about the 
matter. 


About fourteen years ago, the butler 
of a family of rank came in a violent 
hurry to my lodgings in Great Maryle- 
bone Street, Iw'inging a hackney coach 
with him. I had scarcely lime to 
huddle a few necessary articles of dress 
into my sac de nuit, and decorate 
my own person with a rich silk of 
Devonshire brown, a present to me 
from a young marchiQ|^ at the chris¬ 
tening of her son ano^reir, before the 
impatient butler handed me into the 
coacfi. He placed himself opposite to 
me, and 1 had then full time to peruse 
his face and person. lie was one of 
the handsomest men I had ever seen ; 
tall, rather stout, with a high command¬ 
ing forehead, dark expressive eyes, and 
a hand remarkable for its shape and 
wiiiteness. His linen was of exquisite 
fineness, and as white as snow. “ Can 
this being,” I thought, “ stand at a 
sideboard, and bring in the first dish 7” 

“ ]\ly lady is very dl, I suppose,” 
said I; “ liave they sent for the doctor ?” 

“ Tlie colonel is gone himself, I be¬ 
lieve,” said the butler; “ but the sooner 
we arrive the better.” And he put his 
head out of the window to hurry the 
coachman. 

Ills look was anxious and abstracted; 
and on my addressing to him some 
trifling observation, merely from cour¬ 
tesy, he either heard me not, or de¬ 
clined entering into conversation. As 
we were in (Ixford Street, I for the * 
first time obseivcd that, in my hurry, 

I had put on gloves that were not fel¬ 
lows—one of them, too, was a little 
soiled, and wanted mending. This 
was not to he endured. “ I must get 
out,” said I, “ at the first haberdasher’s, 
and buy myself a new pair of gloves.” 
The butler looked as if he wished all 
the gloves in London were at the bot¬ 
tom of the Red Sea; but I was not to 
be diverted from my purpose, for I was 
fully sensible of the importance attached 
to liaving every article of my dress in 
the nicest order, as all the family at 
Lady C'arohne-were utter stran¬ 

gers to me, and an old pair of gloves 
would iiave risked my supremacy for 
an entire month. I pulled the check- 
string, therefore, at the first shop of the 
kind I wanted, and ordered the coach¬ 
man to open the door. As J descended 
the steps, I heard distinctly, although 
it was ratiier muttered than spoken, 
the expletive of D—n the gloves!” 
from the impatient butler. H hat cared 
1 ? He had not used lhal phrase to me; 
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and if he particulai ly wished the gloves 
to be d—d after I liad used them, I 
could Imve uo possible objection. 1 
chose with due deliberation a pair of 
long French kid gloves, of a dark, 
iron-gray colour, of the best quality, 
and resumed' niy place, drawing them 
on as we proceeded. 

“ lias Lady Caroline much company 
in the house ?*^asked—“ her mother, 
or her sisters ?w 

“ Yes,'* answered the butler—that 
is, no—only her owu maid is witlfher. 
How devilishly slow the man drives 1 
and yet I promised him an extra crown 
if he would whip his horses into some¬ 
thing like a snaiFs gallop.** 

“ Well," thought I, “ very few ser¬ 
vants have I seen shew so much in- 
terest^in the affairs of their employ¬ 
ers ; but, then, this man looks so like 
a gentleman. But I wisli he would 
be a little more communicative.” And 
I rustled my silk gown with an air of 
pique, and drew out of my pocket a 
cambric handkerchief, as white and 
soft as swan’s down. Tlie butler lieeded 
neither my action nor my handkerchief. 
He bit his under hp^ ukiced his hand 
— that beautiful hand!—to his brow, 
and appeared lost in some painful sen¬ 
sations. At length we drew op to a very 
handsome house in Grosvenor Place, 
and I recognised the carriage of my 

medical patron, Sir-, at the door. 

I was out, and in her ladyship's cham¬ 
ber in less than a minute. In about 
ten more, a beautiful female child was 
transferred to ray care ; and I was 
seated soon after, in all ihe majesty of 
my office, with the superb baby's basket 
by my side, and one of the loveliest 
young girls 1 had ever belield, the 
lady's maid, handing me puis, and 
assisting me in my duty. Ail went on 
well m l^dy Caroline's chamber; and 
when the infant w'as placed by her side, 
and every thing arranged, she expressed 
the natural wish to see her husband, 
“ the colonel." 

“ Go, Fanny,"said the y.oung mother, 

and tell the colonel I shall be bappy 
to see him." 

Fanny hesitated, a deep blush came 
over her exquisite features, and at length 
she murmured, “ It is usual, i believe, 
for nurse to do that office, my lady : 
and the colonel, besides, is in his dress¬ 
ing-room." 

“ What a little prude you are,Fanny,” 
said Lady Caroline, rather pettisldy ; 
** but 1 suppose you imagine the colo¬ 
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nel will be disappointed that he has 
not a son, and you do not like to carry 
liim the intelligence." 

“ Indeed, my lady,*' meekly answered 
the poor girl, much agitated, and more 
so than 1 thought then she had any 
occasion for, “ I never thought of that, 
as a child, I should hope, would ever 
be welcomed as a child, whether it be 

boy or girl. But"- 

“ Pry'thee, child," interrupted the 
lady, “ do not preach and grow senti¬ 
mental. 1 think, nurse, tliat Sibley, 
.the butler, went to fetch you;—he 
must have made great haste." 

“ Yes, indeed, my lady," said T ; 
he gave me no time to put up my 
things; I never was more fluttered in 
my life with any one’s impatience. 
But lie knew the emergency of the 
case, and did quite right. Very few 
servants shew such interest." 

“ Sibley is much above his si luation,” 
continued Lady Caroline ; “ he has 
been well educated, was once in the 

army 1 hear, and”- 

Just at this moment Fanny dropped 
a porcelain basin of gruel upon the 
wiute satin basket, broke the one, and 
spoiled the other. How careless!" 
exclaimed her mistress; “but 1 ob¬ 
serve you never know what you are 
about, whenever Sibley the butler's 
name is mentioned." 

This was spoken with much asperity; 
and, as I am a very keen observer, I 
found out that it was not the broken 
basin, or the tarnished satin-basket, 
whicli caused this appearance of dis¬ 
pleasure, “ 1 shall know all about it 
soon enough, 1 warrant,’* I said to my¬ 
self ; “ 1 shall keep my eyes open, 
for I feel assured there is a great deal 
going on of a mysterious nature in this 
family." I soon found my way to tlic 
colonel’s dressing-room, tapped at the 
door, whicli was immediately opened 
by a gay, fasbionablo-looking man, in 
a very handsome chintz morning-gown. 

“ Well, nurse," said the colonel, in 
a careless tone, “ I suppose Lady Ca¬ 
roline has made me a papa—that is, 
legally, you know.” And he laughed, 
and gave me an impudent leer* 

1 drew myself up to my utmost 
height, and, in a rep^^^ and reprov¬ 
ing accent, coldfeflf^ai^red, “ Lady 
Caroline is wishes to see 

you. She has a very fine little girl." 

“ I thought it would be so," cried 
tlie new-made father; “ d—n a girl! 
Tell Lady Caroline, when 1 have finished 
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dressing for the levee, I will pay my 
respects to her and her daughter.” 

lie turned round, and whistled an 
opera air; and I withdrew, mentally 
exclaiming, “ What fools women are, 
to give themselves ti»e trouble cf bring¬ 
ing children into the world for such a 
reception as this!” 

I made the best answer I was able, 
out of the scanty materials the colonel 
gave me, to his lady, who seemed quite 
as indifferent as himself; and, on look¬ 
ing on the infant by her side, asked me 
if I thought she would be handsome ? < 

“ It is impossible to judge thus early, 
my lady,” 1 answered ; “ but she is a 
remarkably fine child, quite perfect, 
and, I trust, will be a healthy one.” 

“ That will not be enough, nurse, to 
win the attention of her father. If you 
could have pronounced her ‘ a beauty,' 
the colonel might perhaps endure to 
look on her little features; for he is 
such an admirer of female loveliness.” 
As she spoke, Fanny, who had been 
stooping over the child, raised her head, 
and I saw a look pass from the lady to 
the lady’s maid, which gave me a new 
light, for it informed me, as plainly as 
a look could speak, that the lady would 
have given her title and her fortune to 
have possessed the faultless beauty of 
her maid. 

I now possessed a clue ; and it 
wanted very little penetration to dis¬ 
cover, in the course of another day, 
that Colonel- was most passion¬ 

ately attaclied to Fanny—that is, if the 
love of a libertine can be dignified with 
the name of attachment; that the hand¬ 
some butler was also her most devoted 
lover, and that he was jealous almost 
to madness, at the attentions his master 
was ever paying her, although the gentle, 
innocent girl, kept out of his way all in 
her power, and returned with equal 
ardour the affection of the butler. But 
it was full a fortnight before I got to 
the very bottom of the affair, and then 
I shuddered with horror. The lady of 
the mansion, a sister of a duke, allied 
to many of our oldest nobility, a wife 
and a mother, indulged hei*self in a 
^ameful passion for this handsome 
Sibley, and. fw, his sake would have 
sacrificed all be dearest to 

woman, her > but he would 

not respond, Ww/such feelings, 
her hatred and jeafdusy of the un¬ 
conscious Fanny was beyond conceal¬ 
ment. She would have been glad to 
have seen her honour sacrificed to the 


licentious passion of the colonel, that 
she might appear unworthy in the eyes 
of Sibley, and was constantly sending 
her with frivolous messages to him, 
thus throwing her in the way of hi.s 
presuming addresses; whilst Sibley, 
ever on the watch, and rendered almost 
wild by his irritated feelings, was always 
accusing the poor girl of giving encou¬ 
ragement to the colon^ and pretend¬ 
ing to believe that she visited him of 
her own accord. 

Tilings could not go on in this man¬ 
ner long without some explosion, and 
soon, alas! it did take place. Lady 
Caroline, at the end of a fortnight and 
two days, had left her chamber entirely 
during the day, for a very elegant 
boudoir, where she reclined upon 
an ottoman, and amused hersel%with 
reading fashionable novels, and La 
Nonveile Heloisc. On pretence that 
no one could select these books so 
well to lier taste as Sibley, she was 
ever ringing for him, and detaining 
him in her boudoir, making to him 
the most flattering and insidious 
speeches. Lady Caroline's sleeping 
apartment was" -separated from this 
boudoir by a dressing-room, where 
Fanny often sat and worked. I was 
occupied with the baby in my lady’s 
room, when Fanny rushed into it from 
the adjoining dressing-room,and throw¬ 
ing herself in an agony of tears into a 
chair,exclaimed, “Oh,nurse! take me 
from this dreadful place—I have just 
heard something that has destroyed my 
peace for ever. She is speaking to him 
now, and persuadirfg him that I am a 
poor lost creature—what I dare not 
name—and he already so jealous, so 
unjust! Cruel, wicked Lady Caroline! 
I will not stay another day under her 
roof.” 

“ Perhaps you deceive yourself, 
Fanny,” I said, putting the child into 
the bed ; “ I will make a* pretence and 
go into the room, and judge how mat¬ 
ters stand. I will speak to Sibley my¬ 
self, Fanny, and tell him not to believe 
a word against you. Be comforted, 
my poor girl—all will go well!” 

“ Oh, never, never!” murmured 
Fanny. “ \Jl is his only fault—he 
was always jealous of me, even before 
I married him; though God knows”— 

“ Married !” said I; “ are you really 
married to Mr. Sibley ?” 

“ Yes," answered the weeping girl; 

ours is a romantic story — we are 
neither of us what we seem. We have 
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given up every thing for each other; 
and, after all, for him seriously to sus¬ 
pect me of infidelity ! It is too much 
I will do what I can to serve you,” 
I said, “ and advise you both to leave 
this family without delay—do not risk 
your happiness here any longer.” 

'‘Happiness!” repeated Fanny— 
** it is gone for ever!” 

I proceeded into the boudoir, and 
found Sibley vAh his face as while as 
ashes — every limb shook as if in palsy,’ 
wliilsi lus eyes emitted a flame like that 
of demons in agony. “ Think of what 
I have told you,” said the lady, turnnig 
over with afi'ected carelessness the book 
on the small inlaid table by her side, 
“ and J will see you again this evening.” 

Sibley retired ; and the lady, without 
raisi^ her eyes, asked me whether the 
colonel was in the library ? 

“ 1 believe he is, my lady,” said I, 
drily; “ shall 1 tell him your ladyship 
wishes to see him 7” 

“ Is he adone ?” she added ; “ for I 
sent my maid to him half an hour ago 
with a billet; and perhaps she is there 
still, waiting for his reply. Fanny is a 
great favourite witli the colonel.” And 
she looked me full in the face, with a 
glance of peculiar meaning, as if she 
would have said, “ You understand me.” 
But I would not comprehend her, 

“ Fanny must be a favourde of all 
who know her, my lady,” said I, with 
emphasis, “ for she is virtuous, obliging, 
modest, and beautiful, I wish I had 
such a daughter, and I should be one 
of tiie proudest women on earth.” 

“ Do you think her as virtuous as 
she seems ?” inquired the lady, with 
the gentlest tone of voice; but it 
sounded to me like the voice of a 
fiend. “ She is always, I hear, in¬ 
truding herself on the company of 
Sibley, who does not care a pin for 
her.” 

“ Did Mr, .Sibley tell your ladyship 
so himself?” 1 asked, and I brought a 
deep blush into her face by the ques¬ 
tion. “ Jf I arn any judge m tliese 
matters, I am sure he is doatingly fond 
of her; and I do not wonder at it.” 

Just at this moment 1 heard a 
iercing scream in the dressing-room, 
rushed to it, and shall never forget 
die scene that presented itself whilst I 
have breath. The colonel had stolen 
in on the hapless Fanny unperceived, 
and had thrown himself on ins knees 
before her—at the door stood Sibley, 
the butler, with a loaded pistol in his 


hand, and every feature of his hand¬ 
some face working as if in convulsions. 
“ Die, seducer!” he exclaimed, in a 
voice trembling and choking, I saw 
the flash, 1 heard the report—all was 
as a flash of lightning. The colonel 
sprang from the ground at least three 
feet—the ball had entered his heart— 
he fell never to rise again! 

“ What have you done?” shrieked 
the miserable Fanny, “ He is no se¬ 
ducer—your wife is innocent! Oh, 
Theodore, believe me, 1 have never in 
thought even wronged you.” 

She struggled with the frantic man, 
to wrench from his hand another pistol; 
but he heeded her not—mildness glared 
in his fixed eye-balls. Traitress!” 
he vociferated, “ 1 believe you not. 
Y"ou have dishonoured me, and I will 
not survive it.” 

He pulled the trigger, and his brains 
were sprinkled around the cliamber— 
Ins body fell across that of the colonel. 
Lady Caroline, myself, and a crowd of 
servants, gazed at each other in speech¬ 
less horror. Fanny,too, was speechless; 
but we soon found that hers was the 
speeclilessness of death! 

it seems that l^dy Caroline herself 
was soon consoled for the loss of her 
husband, and the man she preferred to 
him ; for, about two years after this fatal 
catastrophe, I was honoured by u visit 
from this lady in the most confidential 
manner. To my experienced eye, there 
was little difficulty in perceiving that 
she was again in the way to become a 
mother. She praised the neatness and 
commociiousness of my apartments; 
and, after a good deal of circumlocu¬ 
tion, hinted to me, in pretty express 
terms, that she should feed most happy 
to become my inmate for about a month; 
and that, as she supposed 1 saw but 
little company, it would not be very 
irksome to me if I shut out all my 
friends for that short period, as her 
case required privacy. Now, as I had 
made up my mind never to do business 
in this way, altliongh I hear it is a very 
profitable one, T took care to inform her 
ladyship that I was about that time very 
busy, and expected to be called out 
every hour. She departed| evidently 
much chagrined, mt 1 afterwards 
learned, through A tcimnel which re¬ 
sembles the conanon sewer, for it cir¬ 
culates collected abominations, namely, 
the servants of the family, who called 
to shew me the infant daughter of 
their mistress—that very child whose 
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father had been shot in its presence 
ere it was three weeks old, as al¬ 
ready described. This was their 
ostensible cause of paying me a visit; 
but the real one was soon whispered 
to me, that Lady Caroline was gone 
down to a small sea-port on the coast 
of Devon, quite alone, and in a hack 
post-chaise; but that the butler, who 
pretended he was going off to France 
to visit his relations, would no doubt 
join her on the road, and every thing 
go on as snug as possible. And it was 
even so; for, before she gave birth to 
her second child, she was privately 
married to poor Sibley’s successor. 
Surely some spell must have been cast 
around tins besotted woman, that made 
her tlius have such a predilection for 
“ men of the sideboard,” in llieir new 
silk stockings, white waistcoats, and 
blue coats willi metal buttons. Perhaps 
the wife of Potiphar of old possessed 
the same fancy ; and that was the reason 
why the unfortunate butler was plunged, 
with the still more luckless baker, into 
tlie depths of Joseph’s prison in the 
land of Egypt. 

But I grow disgusted with my own 
narrative ; and shall now turn to a city 
affair which I witnessed the same year 
as the preceding, having been recom¬ 
mended to the family by my profes¬ 
sional friend. Dr. C-, who is also 

departed from this world of exits and 
entrances (but 1 think 1 ought to have 
put the entrances first), into that where 
there are neither doctors, nor nurses, 
and, better still, no dangerous butlers. 

The family I now entered lived on 
the west side of Finsbury Square, when 
they were in town ; which was but sel¬ 
dom, they having a very elegant, almost 
princely establishment, at llerne Hill. 
The master was a merchant, and liad 
risen from llie very lowest grades of life 
to his present affluence, by a fortunate 
chain of circumstances, unnecessary 
now to trace. He had a great ambi¬ 
tion to be thought a gentleman, and 
was ever playing off a thousand tricks 
he had learned and studied to that 
effect. But who ever became a gentle¬ 
man by study? The mud of his pa¬ 
rents hovel stuck to him, and could 
not be brushed ofL Poor man ! how 
much easier and happier would he have 
become, had he been content with the 
homely character of an .ionest John 
Bull, and given himself no ridiculous 


airs of would-be elegance. His lady 
was another sort of being. Where he 
could have picked her up 1 know not; 
but she was beautiful, natural, and 
amiable, with excellent sense, and be¬ 
loved by all who knew her. She had 
already three children, who resembled 
herself; they were exceedingly lovely. 
I was in the house full a week before 
I entered on active service, as ladies 
cannot always be quite accurate in 
their calculations. During this time, 
having little to do, I made my observa¬ 
tions, as usual, on those around me. 
There was a sister of the gentleman 
(whom I shall call Mr. Otway) stay¬ 
ing there, who was entirely dependent 
on her brother, and was being addressed 
by a sly, calculating attorney, who 
hoped to gel a few thousands .with 
her; he was fearful, however, of pro¬ 
posing, lest she might at last coftie 
portionless to him. The young lady, 
wlio was shrewd, and not at all loath 
to have an eslablisliment of her own, 
perfectly understood the game her lover 
was playing, and covertly assisted him 
in his schemes, by pretending to be 
desperately in love with this writer of 
parchments, this daily visitor of ** the 
courts.” Mr. Otway, who loved his 
sister, and wished to see her settled 
respectably, soon put an end to tlie 
pros and cons of the hesitating swain, 
by declaring, over the second bottle of 
claret he and liis future biother-in-law 
wore quietly discussing, “ That Mary- 
Ann was a good, an excellent girl; 
and whenever she married, he would 
give into her hand 10,000/.” That 
very evening the young lawyer popped 
tlie question, Mary-Ann was most 
gracious—the brother was consulted— 
the sister approved ; and the young 
people considered themselves engaged. 

All this happened the sixth day 
after my arrival; and on the seventh, 
Mrs. Otway gave directions that Dr. 

C-should be summoned. Nothing 

could exceed the costliness of the ex¬ 
pected Ivdby’s.Ultle wardrobe, the quan¬ 
tity offine French cambric and Mechlin 
lace, that made up the attire of both 
mother and child. Perceiving tliat I 
had on a l£|fe-cap and frill quite as 
expensive as those of lus lady, with a 
certain air of quiet dignity he could 
not cope with, Mr. Otway treated me 
with the most condescending affability, 
and even inquired into several parti¬ 
culars of the family of the Duke of 
S—learning that I Iiad lately been 
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domesticated full a quarter of a year 
there, as the youn^ heir was not consi¬ 
dered safe in the hands of any one but 
a “monthly nurseuntil after that 
period. The knocker was duly tied 
up with a white kid-^love of ttie fair 
Mary-Ann’s, and the pompous, puise- 
proud merchant had returned from 
'Cliange, swelled into frCNli importance 
by the hundred inquiries that had been 
made after the health of his lady, when 

Dr. C- announced that she had 

another son. 

“ I am glad it is a boy,” murmured • 
the motiier, “ for 1 know Otway had 
set his mind upon one; as he intends 
IJenry for the army, and he ought to 
have one son in his counting-house.” 

“ Keep yourself quiet, madam,” 
growled out the doctor; “ it is rather 
too soon to place your son at tlie desk, 
when you have not yet had him at your 
bosom.” A chuckling laugh followed 
this reproof, for the worthy accoucheur 
believed himself a wit. “ He cries 
lustily enough, in all conscience,” 
continued the facetious doctor; “ we 
must get him tlie situation of city 
crier—hey, nurse ?’' and he opened 
the woollen mantle in v\lnch the child 
was wrapped to take a peep of him. 
A dead silence ensued. \Vhat instinct 
on earth is so quick as a mother’s! 

“Is my child perfect, doctor?” 
demanded the beautiful Mrs. Otway, 
half rising from her bed, and seeking 
to penetrate into our very looks. No 
answer was returned. “ In the name 
of Heaven !” continued the alarmed 
lady, “ tell me instantly. Mrs. Griffiths, 
you have been a mother yourself, and 
know her feelings. Let me look upon 
my child — nay, I will sec him !” and 
she would have sprung from the bed. 

“ Madam,” said I, “ it is a trifle, 
a mere blemish; it can soon be put to 
rights.” 

“ Then there is something wrong,” 
sighed the unhappy lady ; and she fell 
back upon her pillow, and a faintness 
came over her. • 

“ She thinks it is something worse, 
sir, than it is,” said I, flying to her 
assistance; “ we had belter tell her at 
once.” , 

“ I dare say,” said Dr. C-, “ that 

you are thinking now of pig-faced 
children, and monsters with a couple 
of heads, or half a dozen arms. Come, 
come — cheer up, madam ; there only 
wants a stitch or two, and all will be 
put to rights. In my practice I itavo 


had a dozen or two of hare-lips, and 
they have all done well.” 

1 suppose Mrs. Otway had suffered 
her alarm and imagination to run away 
with her into tlie regions of nondescri j>ts 
and lusus vafunr, for it seemed a great 
relief to her when she heard that it was 
only a haro-lip that disfigured the face 
of her new-horn son. “ Thank God !” 
she murmured; “ it might, indeed, 
have been worse. May 1 look upon 
him ?” said site, pathetically. 

The doctor gave a nod, and I placed 
him in her arms. There was the same 
beautiful contour as her other cluldren, 
the same dark and large eyes, the per¬ 
fect nose, tlie higli forehead—but then 
the moutii! There was the ugly slit in 
the upper lip, dividing it into two parts, 
and shewing the gums of its toothless 
little mouth. “ Poor fellow I” said ilie 
weeping mother, “ I trust the roof of 
his mouth is not imperfect too. If it be, 
he will not be able to articulate clearly 
ever.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the doctor, “ ovon 
that can be remedied. Let me see,” 
and he passed his finger over the chiUr.s 
palate; “ all is right liere, only the roof 
is a little too high ; hut you must think 
no more of this matter at present. A 
slight operation must be performed in 
a few months, and he will bear no 
traces of this defect.” 

Away went Dr. C-, and left us 

to make the best we could of this new 
trouble. “ Nurse,” said the lady, “ it 
is not for myself 1 grieve; my precious 
baby is dear to the heart of its mo¬ 
ther, as if it were lovely as my other 
children — but its fatlier! Oli, Mrs. 
Gnfliihs, who shall dare to tell Mr. 
Otway of this calamity ?” 

“ He will bear it, madam,” replied I, 

as a man and a Christian. It has 
pleased God it should be so ; and he 
ought to bless Providence that be has 
the means of having it repaired. Sir 
Astley Cooper will, in less than three 
minutes, unite the lip, and make the 
dear baby look quite as handsome as 
the others.” 

“ Ah, but bis pride will suffer so,” 
continued she. “ I know him better 
than you, nurse — he will be wounded 
to the very quick. Indeed, indeed, it 
is a sad business !” 

Just at this moment Miss Mary-Ann 
Otway entered the chamber. Slie liad 
been out shopping with her inamorata, 
and, besides, did not wish to be pre¬ 
sent at her sisicr-in -law’s accouchement, 
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as she said she was horridly nervous, 
and was better out of the way. And 
so I thought too ; for the fewer people 
there are present at the trying hour, 
unless those that arc really useful, the 
more to the benefit of both lady and 
nurse —the time of nature’s anguish is 
not one to be treated as a spectacle at 
a theatre, or a place for gossiping, or 
hysteric uselessness. Miss Otway was 
soon made acquainted with the circum¬ 
stance of her little nephew’s malforma¬ 
tion, and partook all her sister’s fears 
respecting the efl'ect it would produce 
on Mr. Otway. “ 1 would not be the 
person to tell iiiiu of it for the world,’' 
Siiid she. 

“ And yet lie must know it," an¬ 
swered I. 

“ It is not necessary to inform him 
of it to-day,” sighed the lady. 

“ He will be sure to ask to see the 
baby,” responded Mary-Ann. 

“ 1 must not sufi'er you to talk so 
much, rny dear madam," cried I, with 
my usual firm tone of gentle authority, 
which every “ monlhiy nurse” is en¬ 
titled by virtue of licr office to assume. 
“ Let me dress the dear child, and see 
how ho looks then ; but first you must 
lake tins cup of gruel, and let rne beat 
u]) your pillow, and draw the curtains; 
and, pray, try to get a little sleep, 
madam, for you have had none last 
night.” 

Hut no sleep could the poor lady 
obtain ;—1 never tliought she could; 
but I might at least keep her quiet, 
and that was somellung. In the (Iress- 
ing-room adjoining, I soon clothed tlie 
tender limbs of the litile innocent with 
Us first apparel, gave it a spoonful or 
two of gruel, its first imbibed food, 
and laid it on a pillow in a bassinet, 
or small elegant cradle, lined with blue 
satin, and a hood of die same colour. 
The female servants of tlie family by 
this time had whispered the circum¬ 
stance of tlie Iiare-lip to all the male ; 
the coachman and the two footmen 
were talking it over, and wondering 
“ what muster would say when lie 
heard it,” and how it “ would bring 
down his haughty look.” For servants 
m general, although they are eating 
the bread, and receiving the wages of 
their masters, ever have a sort of fiend¬ 
ish pleasure in hearing of any calamity 
or indignity they may chance to meet 
witli. 'The whiie-liaired domestic, 
grown gray in the service of lus revered 
patron, is now almost as great a rarity 


as the kind-hearted,considerate master, 
who treats his faithful servant more like 
a humble friend than a mercenary de¬ 
pendent. 

When I entered the dining-room, 
where Mr, Otway still lingered over 
ids wine, I found one of his clerks there 
receiving some orders from him; but 
he sat at a great distance from the table, 
and had his hat in his band : it was 
evident that he had not dined there, 
or even partaken of a glass of wine. 
“ You come to tell me tliat Mrs.Otway 
is safe. I am glad of it, for I never feel 
comfortable whilst these sort of things 
are going on. Is it a boy?” 

“ It is, sir,” said I, very gravely, and 
glancing my eyes on the clerk. 

Pour yourself out a glass of wine, 
Simmons,” said Mr. Otway, in his 
most condescending tone of voice, 
“ and give another to Mrs. Griffiths, 
and drink the health of the second son 
of Ralph Otway, the British merchant. 
I’m glad it is a boy, nurse. We’ll give 
him plenty to do in the counting-house 
— hey, Simmons ? But 3011 do not take 
your wine, nurse. How is Mrs. Otway ? 
Doing well, 1 iiope ?” 

“ Slie is trying to get a little rest, sir, 
and 1 think is as well ”- 

“ As can be expected—that is the 
phrase, is it not ? ’Pon my soul, Sim¬ 
mons, the women have the worst of it 
111 this world ; m the other they will be 
the leaders, 1 have little doubt.” 

I again, without knowing it, threw 
my eyes on the clerk—I did not choose 
to mention this unpleasant business be¬ 
fore him ; and wliether he perceived 
that 1 wished him out of the way or 
not, I do not know, but, after drinking 
tlie health of Madam Otway and her 
second sun in a standing posture, he 
made lus bow and departed. 

“ Now comes the time,” thought I. 
‘‘ How replete with this world’s goods 
is this gentleman !” and I cast my eyes 
on the valuable paintings in the room, 
the splendid cut-glass, dessert-service, 
decanters, and.glasses, on the rich fo¬ 
reign cloth which adorned the table. 

“ Did you mark the exact minute, 
nurse, that he was born ?” and he drew 
forth a gold repeater, worth at least a 
hundred guineas. 

Surprised that I did not immediately 
answer, he fancied it arose from liis not 
having presented me witli the accus¬ 
tomed present on such occasions. He 
counted out five soveieigus on the 
table, and bidding me be careful of 
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little Thomas Gresham,'' for so he 
meant to call him, and his dear Maiy, 
and that sum should be more than 
doubled. I did not put forth my hand 
to take the money; but fixini? my eyes 
on his face,,I slowly said, “ There is a 
slight defect, sir, 1 am sorry to say, in 
the dear baby's face; but it can soon 
be rectified—only a hare-lip.” 

“ Death and destruction!” ejaculated 
the horror-struck merchant, jumping 
from his chair, and pacing the room 
with mighty strides—“ onfi/i\ hare-lip I 
1 would not the thing should be known 
at 'Change for ten thousand pounds. 
Thank God you had the discretion not 
to blab this cursed fact before that 
fellow Simmons, who would have sent 
it all over the city by to-morrow’s post¬ 
time. I trust the servants know nothing 
of it ?” And he looked as if he would 
beat me. “ To have an imperfect child ! 
—born with such a deformity! Oh, 
I shall grow mad !” 

“ It can be operated on, sir, in a 
short time, and scarcely any mark left,” 
said 1. 

It shall be done immediately — 
to-morrow!” cried the gentleman, im¬ 
patiently. 

It will be too soon,” replied I; 

** in six weeks, perhaps ” - - 

“ Six devils!” interrupted he : “ if 
there is a surgeon that can stitch up 
this lip, and keep tlie thing snug, so 
that it be a profound secret, I do not 
mind paying a thousand pounds. I 
■will go to Sir A- to-morrow—to¬ 

night—this very moment!” 

He rang the bell furiously. Pray 
be composed, sir,” I ventured to re¬ 
monstrate. “ Your lady will fret if she 
sees you in this state of agitation, and 
the matter may grow worse.” 

“Worse!” he replied, fiercely— 
“ worse than having my son — tlie 
second son of the first merchant in 
the city of London — to be born like 
a beast, a monster! I would not look 
at him for a ship's cargo!” 

He lias beautiful eyes, sir,” I said, 
and in other respects”- 

Talk not about the little wretcli!” 
he exclaimed : “ perhaps he will die, 
and then the thing c^n never be 
known.” 

I turned away disgusted with such 
hardness of heart and unnatural feel¬ 
ing. And yet this man had human 
affections. He was a tender husband, 
a doating father, a kind son and bro¬ 
ther; but pride, and the dread of in¬ 


curring the world's ridicule, made him 
at this time a monster. No surgeon 
could be prevailed on to perform the 
operation of sewing up the slit in this 
child's lip until the end of three weeks; 
and even then they strongly advised 
that it should be delayed for another 
month, until there was sufficient g/w/ew, 
or adhesive property in its tender frame, 
to suffer the wound to heal. During 
this period not a relation or friend was 
permitted to enter Mrs. Otway’s cham¬ 
ber, on pretence that she was too ill to 
see any one; and although many ladies 
petitioned to have a peep at “ the dear, 
sweet baby,” it was always asleep, 
or its mamma could not be distorbed, 
for it was lying by her side. Indeed, 
poor thing, she was brought into so 
low and nervous a state by the extreme 
excitement of the thing altogether, that 
I was very apprehensive that I should 
lose her. 

At length the day arrived; the 
s1^ilful surgeon and his two assistants 
entered ihc back drawing-room, and I 
brought in the poor baby and a pillow. 
It was tied with a silk handkerchief 
round the middle to the latter, and 
placed upon the table. I stood firmly 
and witnessed the operation, although 
niy lips were white, and I trembled at 
every joint. The slit of the lip was 
pared all round with a crooked knife; 
1 saw the part taken off and laid down 
upon the table. A crooked needle and 
some strong yellow silk brought the lips 
of the wound closely together; the silk 
was firmly tied ; and in less than three 
minutes I was asked for a sponge and a 
little warm water. The blood of the little 
sufferer was tenderly wiped away; and 
an adhesive plaster, over which some 
court-plaster was also placed, covered 
the wound. “ Put on the child ano¬ 
ther dress,” said the surgeon, “ fur there 
are a few spots of blood,you see, upon 
this, and carry it to its mother. You 
must not let it suck, nurse, for that 
would disturb the wound ; but you 
must feed it with some milk from its 
mother’s bosom.” 

That day, in the evening, Mr. Otway 
for the first time looked upon the face 
of his little son, and acknowledged that 
when the stick mg-plaister was removed, 
and the wound quite healed, he thought 
lie need not be ashamed to own the 
child, and that he should still be chris¬ 
tened Thomas Gresham. I was an in¬ 
mate of this family more than six 
months, and was most amply paid for 
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my real anxiety about the late of this 
little one and his most amiable mother, 
for Mr, Otway was quite a prince in 
generosity. We had a festival at Herne 
Hill at the end of that time, worthy, 
indeed, of a British merchant, on the 
double occasion of his sisters nianiage 
and his child’s christening. I often 
spend a few days at this noble mansion, 
when I want a little change of air, and 
am always treated with the greatest 
kindness; but a kiss from my young 
Thomas Gresham,” glowing with 
health and beauty, is ever my greatest 
treat. 

With a family of fourteen servants, 
it was impossible to prevent the history 
of the hare-lip from being whispered 


about; but as Mr. Otway never heard 
it mentioned by any one, and had 
bribed so handsomely those about him 
to preserve the secret, he believed the 
world knew nothing about it. Should 
he by chance see this narrative, I beg 
he will be pleased to recollect, that it 
would be like slopping one hole in a 
sieve to keep one tongue silent, when 
there are so many persons who would 
as soon perish, as keep themselves from 
leaking out whatever stuff is put into 
them. 

Should you, Mr. Oliver Yorke, 
like these oddities and recollections, 
I have several more of them at your 
service; and, believe me, 1 have not 
yet given you the best. 


ISAAC Taylor’s physical theory 


OF another LIFE.*^ 


We have already bestowed consider¬ 
able attention on tiie works of liie 
Natural Historian of Enthusiasm —be¬ 
fore we knew his name and standing \ 
and now that, for the great talent 
evinced in his writings, lie has been 
largely encouraged in aspiring to the 
Chair of I-ogic in the University of 
Edinburgh, his opinions become of 
public importance, and we feel jus¬ 
tified in watching his progress, as 
shewn in his last production. We 
have kept a close eye upon him, be¬ 
cause we saw in him a type of a nu¬ 
merous class of thinkers; and vve are 
attiacted to his latest book, because it 
seems to mark and define the ultimate 
tendency of his mode of thinking. 
Now, With this mode we are at-issue, 
and probably shall remain so to the 
end of the chapter. 

We believe that we have already 
staled, that our attention was origin¬ 
ally directed to the Natural liistonj 
of by some remarks of 

Coleridge’s, in the notes to his Ckurch 
and State, These follow: 

** I transcribe two or tliree annotations, 
which I had pencilled (for the book was 
lent to me by a friend, who had himself 
borrowed it) on the margins of a volume 
recently published, and entitled. The Nn- 
tiiral History of Enthusiasm. They will, 
at least, remind some of my old school¬ 
fellows of the habit, for which 1 was even 
then noted; and for others they may serve 

♦ Physical Theory of another Life. 
Eathusiasm.” London: Wm. Pickering. 


as a specimen of the marginalia which, if 
biouglit together from the various books, 
my own and those of a score others, would 
<-■0 near to form ns bulky a volume as 
most of those old folios, through which 
the larger portion are dispersed. 

‘ History or Enthusiasm. I. What* 
ever is pvacticallu important on religion w 
morals, may at all times he advanced and 
argued in 'the simplest terms of colloquial 

exprei^ion* p- 21.— Note. 1 do not be¬ 
lieve this. Be it so. however. But why 1 
Simply, because the terms and plirases 
of the theological schools have, by their 
continual iteration from the pulpit, be¬ 
come collotiuial. The science of one age 
becomes the common sense of a sncceed- 
ino*. (See Aids to Eefiection, pp. 7-11; 
biTt especially at the note at p. 252.) 
The author adds, ' From thepulpitf per* 
hapSf no other^style should at any time be 
heard.' Now, I can conceive no more 
direct means of depriving Christianity 
of one of its peculiar attributes, that of 
enriching and enlarging the mind, while 
it purities, and in the very act of purify- 
iiio'' the will and affections, than the 
maxim here prescribed by the historian 
of enthusiasm. From the intensity of 
commercial life in this country, and Irom 
some other lesS creditable causes, there 
is found, even among our better educated 
men, a vagueness in the use of words, 
which presents, indeed, no obstacle to 
tlie intercourse of the market, but is ah- 
solutely incompatible with the attainment 
or communication of distinct and precise 
conceptions. Hence, in every department 
of exact knowledge, a peculiar nomon- 

By the Autlioi of “ Nutmal History of 
1836. 
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olatiire it Tlie anatomist, 

cbemut,' botanist, mineralogist — yea, 
oven the common artisan, and the rude 
sailor, discover that * the terms of coi- 
loqui^ expression * are too general and 
too lax to answer their purposes : and on 
what grounds cun the science of selt- 
l(nowledge, and of our relations to God 
' and our own spirits, bo presumed to form 
an exception? Kverynew term express¬ 
ing a fact, or a diderence, not precisely 
and adequately expressed by any other 
word in the same language, is a new 
organ of thought for the mind that has 
learned it. ' II. The region of attract c 
conce-ptionsj of lofty reasonings^ has an 
atmosphere too subtle to support the health 
of true piety^ In accordance toith this, 
the Supreme, ms word, reveals barely 
a glimpse of the essential glories. Jly seme 
naked affirmations we are, indeed, secured 
against grovelling notions of the Divine 
nature; but these hints are incidental, 
and so scanty, that every excursive mind 
goes Jar beyond them in its conception of 
the infniteatt)ihutes,*p,^6 .— Noie. By 
abstract conceptions, the author means 
what I should call ideas, W’hich, as such, 

I contradistinguish from conceptions, 
w’hether abstracted or generalised. But 
it IS with his meaning, not w’ith his terms, 
that I am at present concerned. Now', 
that the personeity of God, the idea of 
God as tl)e I am, is presented more pro¬ 
minently in Scripture, than the (so-called) 
physical attributes, is most true ; and 
forms one of the distinctive characters 
of its superior worth and value. It was 
by dwelling too exclusively on the In¬ 
finites, that the ancient Greek philoso¬ 
phers, Plato excepted, fell into Pantheism, 
as in later times did Spinoza. Ijorbid 
you, says Plato, to call God the Infinite, 
If you dare name him at all, say rather 
the Measure of Infinity, Nevertheless, it 
W'ould be easy to phce in'synopsi before 
the author such a series of Scripture pas¬ 
sages, as would incline him to retract his 
assertion. 'I he Eternal, tlie Omnipresent, 
the Omniscient, the one absolute Good, 
the Holy, the Living, the Creator, as 
well us Former, of the I'niverse, the 
lather of sjnrits,— can the autlmr’s mind 
go far beyond these? Yet these are all 
clearly uArined of the Supreme One in 
the Scriptures. 11 1. The following pages, 
fiom p. 26 to p. 36, contain a succession 
of eloquent and splendid imragraphs on 
the celestial orders; and the expediency, 
or necessity, of their bc^ng concealed 
from us, lest we should receive such 
overwhelming conceptions of the Divine 
greatness, as to render us incapable of 
devotion and prayer gn the Scripture 
model. * Were itj says the eloquent 
writer, ' indeed permitted to man to gaze 
upu'urdsfrom step to step, and J’rom range 
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to Konge of those cekitial hierarchies, to the 
^lowest^eps bf the Eternal Throne, tohat 
libeH^ of heart would afterwards be left 
him in drawing near to the Father of 
spirits ? Bi|t the substance of these pages 
will 1)0 found im in the following 
reply to them.— Note. More weight with 
me than all this Felion upon Ossa ofima* 
ginary hierarchies has the single remark 
of Augustine, there neither are nor can 
be but three essential differences of being, 
viz. the absolute, the rational finite, and 
the finite irrational; t. e. God, man, and 
brute. Besides, the whole scheme is 
unscriptural, if not contra-scriptural. 
Pile up w'inged hierarchies on hierarchies, 
and outblazo the cabalists, and Dionysius 
the Areopagite; yet what a gaudy va¬ 
pour for a healthful mind is the whole 
conception (or rather phantasm) com¬ 
pared with the awful hope held forth in 
the Gospel, to be one with God in and 
through the Mediator, Christ, even tho 
living, co-eternal Word and Son of God ! 

** But through tho wdiole of this elo¬ 
quent declamation, I find two errors pre¬ 
dominate, and both, it appears to me, 
dangerous errors. First, that the ra¬ 
tional, and, consequently, the only true 
ideas, of the Supreme Being, are incom¬ 
patible with the spirit of prayer and 
petitionary pleading taught and exem¬ 
plified in the Scriptures. Second, that 
this being the case, and * supplication, 
with arguments and importunate re¬ 
quests,* being irrational, and known by 
the supplicant to be such, it is, never¬ 
theless, a duty to pray in this fashion. 
In other words, it is asserted that tho 
Supreme Being requires of his rational 
creatures, as tlie condition of their offer¬ 
ing accejitable worship to him, that they 
should w’llfully blind themselves to the 
light, which he had himself given them, 
as the contradistinguishing character of 
their humanity, without w'hich they could 
not pray to him at all; and that, drugging 
their sense of the truth into a temporary 
doze, they should make brieve that they 
knew no better! As if the God of Truth 
and Father of all lights resembled an 
Oriental or African despot, whose cour¬ 
tiers, even those whom he had himself 
enriched and placed in the highest rank, 
are commanded to approach Iiim only in 
beggars* rags, and wdth a beggarly whine. 

1, on the contrary, find * the Scrip¬ 
ture model of devotion,* the prayers and 
thanksgivings of the J*sJilmist, and, in the 
main, of our own church liturgy, per¬ 
fectly conformable to the highest and 
clearest convictions of my reason. (I use 
the word in its most comprehensive sense, 
as comprising both the practical and the 
intellective — not only as the light, but 
likewise as the life which is the light of 
man, John, i. 3.) And I do not hesitate 
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to attribute tbe contrary f^rsud^m 
cipully to the three fblli>wi% ovwsightt 
First, (and this is the queen bee in the 
hive 01 error,) the identiftcation*of the 
universal reason with each,^aa’s indi¬ 
vidual understandljug—subjects not only 
different, but cUrerse —not only aUo~ 
geneous, but /^eterugeneous. Second, 
the substitution of the idea of the in¬ 
finite for that of the absolute. Third 
and lastly, the habit of using tbe former 
as a sort of superlative synonyme of the 
vast or indehiiUely great. Now the prac¬ 
tical difference between niy schoiue and 
that of the essayist, for whose talents and , 
intentions 1 i'eel sincere respect, may, 
perhaps, be stated thus :—The essayist 
would bring down bis umlerstanding to 
his religion ; i would raise up my under¬ 
standing to my reason, and find my reli¬ 
gion in the focus resulting from their 
convergence. We both alike use tbe 
same penitential, deprecative, and 
tionary prayeis : 1, in the lull assurance 
of their cougruity with my reason; he, 
in a factitious oblivion of their being the 
contrary, 

** riie name of tlio author of the Na- 
tural IliUory of KlU^u^i^^^^i7n is uuKuowu 
to me, and unconjecturcd. It is evi¬ 
dently the work of a mind at ome ob¬ 
servant and meditative. And should 
these notes meet tUo author’s eye, let 
him be assured that 1 willingly give to 
his genius that respect which his inten¬ 
tions, without it, w’oiiUl secure foi him 
in the breast of every good man. Hut 
in the present state of things, infidelity 
having fallen into disrepute, even on the 
score of intellect, yet the obligation to 
shew a for our faith having be¬ 

come more generally lecogmsed, as read¬ 
ing and the taste for serious conversation 
have increased, there is u large class of 
ray countrymen dis})osed to receive, with 
especial favour, any ojiimons that will 
enable them to make a comjiromise he- 
tw’een their new knowledge and llieir 
old belief. And with these men the 
author’s evident abilities will probably 
render tbe work a liigh authority. Now, 
it is tbe very purpose ofmyliie to im¬ 
press the contrary seuliments. Hence 
these notes.” 

So far S. T. C. This is a long ex¬ 
tract; but It is expedient, as indi¬ 
cating tlie ground we wish to occupy, 
and as justifying us in the degree of 
notice we have awaided and yet extend 
to tbe author, as a foonun woriliy of our 
steel. Our autlior’s first work has do- 


u^yf a liisUirisn only; the 
tone of philosophy affected being not 
essential, but supervened. He is the 
slave of the apparent; and having as 
such graduated M tbe schools of fa¬ 
naticism^ enthusiasm, ah3 mysticism, 
according to^.Ae jirocess described ta 
our lust paper^ upon him, ^ Hi length 
seeks for safe footing in maierialism, 
and arrives at the result of his specuh^ 
tions in a Piiysical Theory of Another 
Life ! And this resuluis unavoidable ; 
and equally unavoidable by tfie large 
class of readers and thinkers who sym- 
pailnse with tlie method of logic which 
JVlr. Isaac Taylor has been largely sup¬ 
ported in seeking to represent in the 
University of Edinburgh.^ More need, 
tlic-n, for us to throw down or take up 
the gauntlet, as the case may be, that 
truth may not suffer from the foice of 
authority, aspiring, and almost attain¬ 
ing, to the high places of learning. We 
have likewise hope that, to the possessor 
of it, we may do some good ; besides, 
by conveitinu liim, w^e sliall not only 
save his soul alive, but the souls of 
many discipics. Neither m sorrow nor 
in anger, but in faith and in hope, we 
ventuie on this labour. Nor without 
reason ; for Mr. Taylor sometimes pro-, 
cecds so far in ties speculations, and 
lefmes so minutely, that he frequently 
verges on the coniines of a more spi- 
litual country, and authorises the ex¬ 
pectation that he will be found ulti¬ 
mately walking at libeity in the field 
of tlie purely moral, a denizen of tbe 
kingdom of ideas with the wise and 
good of all times and climes. At pre¬ 
sent he [ircfers the Tree ol Knowledge 
to lliiit of Life; and, of course, the 
process of deliverance must be all the 
inoie operose for him — nay, lie most 
needs pass through the valley of tbe 
Siiadovv of Death, mystical or temporal; 
a labour winch might have been super¬ 
seded by a happier choice a priori. 
Hut there always were and will be— 
for even as such dual being is man 
constituted “two bcliools, the Aristo¬ 
telian and the Platonic, in the world’s 
university, the effect of wliich is to 
divide men, us it were, into two classes: 
a fact thus slated in tlie Table Talk ol 
the last Plalonist:—“Every man is 


* Vol. ix. p, 171. 
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}>oxn an Aristotelian or a Platon ist. I 
4o not think it p6ssible that any one 
bom an Aristotelian can become a Pl^- 
tonist; and I am sure no born Plaionist 
can ever change into an Aristotelian.* 
They are twp classdT of men, besides 
which it is next to impossible to con¬ 
ceive a third. The one considers rea¬ 
son a quality, or attribute; the other 
considers it a [lower. I believe that 
Aristotle never could get to understand 
^hat Plato meant by an idea. With 
Plato, ideas are* constitutive in them¬ 
selves. Aristotle \\as, and still is, the 
sovereign lord of the understanding ; 
tlie faculty judging by the senses. He 
was a conceptualistj and never could 
raise himself into that higher state, 
which was natural to Plato, and has 
been so to others, in which the under¬ 
standing is distinctly contemplated, 
and, as it were, looked down upon 
from the throne of actual ideas, or 
living, inborn, essential truths.” 

Whatever mav be the state of Mr. 

_ 

Taylor’s mind heie.iftcr (and we ha\c 
ventured to hope the best), his present 
book IS written in the character of a 
conceptuahst; and the things of eter¬ 
nity are licated of by analogy with 
tliOiC of time and sense. He pioposcs, 
by careful analysis of human nature, 
to enable himself to conceive rationally 
of tiie functions and prerogatucs of our 
approaching mode of existence.” He, 
accordingly, aims only to express con¬ 
jectures; and vainly thinks that “ no 
practical evil will arise so long as we 
carefully abstain from the error of con¬ 
founding the deductions of leason with 
the testimony of the* inspired writers.” 
Wc toll him that the ouly practical 
evil to be dreaded, is in the separation 
recommended. Reason and inspiiation 
are one, and let not Man put asunder 
what God has joined U'gelher! In tlie 
field of their muon theie are no con¬ 
jectures, but die certainties of faith — 

“ Not visioiuirv these, 

But real and substantial, as the being 
Of the immortal spirit m*th<' mind 
Of unobscurahle humauiiy.” 

But, alas ! in Mr. Tavlor’s estimation, 
the unseen world is to be considered as 
a distant country, and Scripture is to 
be li.steiied to as an ambassador tliere- 
from,^* who, while earnestly discharging 
the special duties of lus ofljce, and while 

* Wo have ventured to hopi', as the n 
he made in fuvoui of Mr. 'I’aylor. 
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urging large the political and com¬ 
mercial interests of his sovereign, might 
make many allusions, and employ many 
phrases, which, when collected and 
attentively considered, would serve to 
convey some good “general notion of 
the climate, usages, and wealth of his 
native land.” If such, and no more, 
were indeed revelatton, and all that 
had been condescended to the world, 
then were men of all the creatures of 
God the most miserable; but now we 
have complete assurance, “ m the ear- 
- nest of the spirit,” that “ he who has 
wrought us for the self-same thing is 
God and, accordingly, “ wo know 
that if our earthly house of this taber¬ 
nacle were dissolved, we liave a build¬ 
ing of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the lieavens.” Nei¬ 
ther would we be unclothed,” but we 
would be “ clothed upon, tiiat mortality 
might be swallowed up in life.” 

in Mr. Taylor's estimation, the fif¬ 
teenth chapter of the fir'^t epistle to 
the (’onnthians is something like u 
p)iysiological disquisition ; ‘aiKl the rea¬ 
soning, according to him, lelntes to 
body, as distinct from mere s])int. It 
treats, he sa\s, of the transition which 
huniLiri natuie is destined to pass 
tlirough, from one condition of eor- 
porcnl existence to anotlier. VV’e deny 
tins (fi toti). It speaks of a transition 
wincii the human soul passes tlirough 
from a condition of nature, to another 
of spoil. ‘‘ Theie is a body of nature, 
and there i.s a body of sjiintusing 
the word body merely as a prediealc 
of tw'o dillerent beings, without decid¬ 
ing Its substantial attributes, vvliich, of 
course, cliaiige according to those which 
either manifests. And the apostle, in¬ 
deed, has carefully guaided against any 
such confusion, l>y adding, immediately 
after his .statement, that “ flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.” ISu])pose he had sai<l there is 
a spiritual slate, and there is a natural 
state, sliould wo mterpua the word, 
stale, to nic'an a rertam mateiial confi¬ 
guration in both inst.uices ^ No! The 
word, state, is qualified in both cases 
by the accompanying adjective, and 
until it receives sucli qualification is 
without any actual meauing, yet ca¬ 
pable of n-ceiving any possible signi¬ 
fication. It must be understood to 
aflirm only that tlicre is a natural 


lader will have seen, that nn exception may 
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thing and a spiritual thing—leaving nobody; employing the word to express 

the kind of thing to be declared by its an intelligent subject, as well as a mere 

qualities. These qualities, Mr. Taylor objective organisation. Further,tomake 

will admit, are all we know of matter thismalterclear toMr.Taylor, letusre- 

or of mind. And in this vague sense, duce the two nouns into one, and write 

and this only, is the word ffZfAa* used the affirmation tHib; There is a natural- 

by tile apostle; a word of^ uncertain ity and there is a spirituality. Where is 

origin, and expressing indifferently Mr. Taylor’s common corporeity then ? 

eitlier personeily or corporeity. In Yet, nevertheless, a common l-eality is 

the same lax manner of application, of course im^ied; and in the sense of a 

we use the correspondent English word reality the word is used in Col. ii. 17, 

body (*SVa’. bo'Mj, stature, trunk, spine, wliere it is opposed to shadow or type, 

that which is set or tixod), in such Thus also (as quoted by Parkhurst) in 

phrases as somebody, anybody, and* Joscpltus dc Bel., lib. u. cap. 2, § 5, 

* Plato, in his Cratylus, has, by tlio way, some remarks on this word, which 
appeared to him “ to deviate, in a certain small degree, from its original; for, ac¬ 
cording to some, it is the aepntchre of the soul, which they‘consider as buried at 
present; and because wlmtever the soul signifies, it signifies by the body: so that 
on this account it is properly called a sepulchre. And, indeed,’* he continues, 
“ the followers of Orpheus appear to me to have established this name, principally 
because the soul sulVers in body the punishment of its guilt, and is surrounded with 
this inclosuro that it may preserve tlio imago of a prison. They are of ojiinion, 
therefore, that the body should retain this appellation, till the soul has absolved 
the punishment which is her due ; and tliat no other letter ought to be added to the 
name.” We liave availed ourselves here of Thomas 'faylor’s translation, for the sake of 
adding the note with wliicli ho illustrates tlie passage. ** With this doctrine, that 
the body 19 tlio sepulchre of tlio soul, and that the soul sutlers the punishment of her 
guilt in body, as in a jirison, Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans jierfectly agree. Thus 
IJoraclitus, SjieaKing of unembodied souls : Z^ficev iKHveov i)-'xyuTov, Tt^vrixaficiy Sg -rav 
txuvMv Si^v, 1 , c., ‘ \\ e live their death, and ue die their life.’ And Empedocles, 
hlaining geiieiatiori, heautifully says of her : 

T.k /t4-'v yu^ trdUt nanUj 6/^5 

‘ The s])ecies changing with destruction dread, 

She makes the liviii}; pass into the dead.* 

And again, lamenting liis connexion with this corporeal world, he patheticullvexclaims : 

K.Xetua’flc n xat Kcjxvccty /Sw affvv‘f,ha. 

‘ For this I weep, for tins indulge my uo, 

J'hat e'er my jioul such no\el lealms should know.’ 

'fhus, too, the celebrated Pythagorean, Philuhuis, in the following remarkable 
passage in the Doiic dialect, preserved Clemens Aloxandrinus (iStremrif. lib. in. 
p. 4(\i) : xat oi •ffu.Xa.toi ^loXoyoi vc xrii eas T/vaj a 

ry ffuvi^ivKTc/.i^ x'it iv Tovry i. c., ‘ I he ancient 

theolog^iftts and piie^ts also testify, tliat the soul is united with body for the sake of 
siUrering pmushinent; ainl that it is buried in body, as in a sepulchre.’ And, lastly, 
Pythagoras himself continns the above doctrine, >>hen he heautifully observes, ac¬ 
cording to Clemens, in the same book : tO'zvccrflj ''rnv &yt^^iv<r£s ooiopiv oxofet 
id^ovrts u^vos, i, c., * hatever we see when awako is death ; and wh-'n asleep, a 
dream.’ Hence, as I have sliewn in my I'rcatise on tho.FAeusmian Mysteries, the 
ancients b}^ Hades signified nothing more than the profound union of the soul with 
the jireseiit body; and, consequently, that till the soul separated herself by philo- 
sojdiy from such a ruinous conjunction, she subsisted m Hades oven m the present 
life : her piinishnnuit hereafter being nothing more than a continuation of her state 
upon eartli, niul a transmigiation, us it were, from sleep to sleep, and from dream to 
dream : and this, too, was occultly signified by the shows of the lessor mysteries. 
Indeed, anyone, whose intelloctunl eye is not perfectly buried in the gloom ofsensp, 
must be convinced of this from the passages already‘.'sldiiced. And if this be flio 
case, as it most assuredly is, how barbarous and iirational is the doctrine winch 
assorts that the soul hhall subsist hereafter in a slate of bliss, connected with the 
present body ! A man might ns well think of going to heaven invested with his 
ordinary clothing. And ns to their system \\ ho talk of the same body being glorihod, 
it puts one in mind of sonio simple hut wealthy cit, who should liojuj in a luturu 
state to wear gat meats embroidered u ith gold ; or', in other words, never to wear any 
thing but Sunday f lollies !” Thomas Tavlor's notes arc not all so diacnminant as this. 
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and in iMciatij Ilemiolim. 79 *• 

p. 613, A edit. Bened!\ 3E«i« n»d 
are in like manner opposed to each 
other. And the word, ho<iy, no doubt, 
is used in this sense of a reality, as an 
accommodutjon to ^ carnal intellect, 
which esteems the appearances that 
make what we call body to be the 
primest^realities, using material and 
substantial as synonymef, and imma¬ 
terial as tlie contrary and opposite of 
both. Both pliilosophy and religion, 
however, are designed to correct this 
partial view of things. Hence the 
Christian is directed to “judge, not 
according to appearances, but to judge 
a righteous judgment,'’ and to esteem 
all the objects of sense and lime as 
mere unsubstantial shadows, which shall 
utterly perish and depart from before 
the ideal realities of an eternal state. 
“ Our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, workelh for us a far more 
exceeding, eternal weight of glory ; 
while we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which aie 
not seen ; for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.*^ Again :— 

Things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear.'’ Jt is, in 
fact, in this sense of reality that the 
word, body, as a predicate, is used in 
the text. There is a nutuuil reality 
and there is a spiritual reality. Make 
a syllogism from either or both of 
these, will Mr. Taylor have the good¬ 
ness to tell us what he would choose 
for a middle term ? 

That which Chiistianity requires ns 
to believe is not therefore the actual 
survivance of our personal conscious¬ 
ness embodied^ in Mr. Taylor’s sense, 
but “ of our personal consciousness 
realised^ lie further believes in “ the 
perpetuity of our sense of good and evil, 
and our continued sensibility of pain 
and pleasure.” We believe that he is 
in error; and that the absolute sub¬ 
stitutes the relative in an eternal, in- 
finite, and absolute stale.^ We aretin, 
to speak vulgarly, for good or evil, for 
pain w pleasure, and not for a mixed 
state of feeling, which belongs to this, 
and not to another life, whereinto we 
assure him that no physical theories 
“can possibly eiiter.” That life itself is 
not dependent on organisation, is a pro¬ 
position common to him and us. We 
also agree in his statement of the relative 
position of the two parties in the old con¬ 
troversy concerning matter and mind. 


Confining the term, body, to certain 
sensible phenomena, Mr. Taylor con¬ 
sistently esteems body as that by means 
of its relationsliip therewith mind de¬ 
fines itself within the limits of place 
and time. We should deem of body 
as the result of such definition, and 
not the means. What he says of time 
demands quotation. 

“ It is motion that measures duration; 
and time is duration, measured into equrd 
parts hy the equable motion of bodies 
tlirough space. Mut as motion belongs 
to matter, of ^^hich it is a condition, and 
is that wherein duration and extension 
combine to form a common product, so 
mind must become related to extension, 
in order to its having any knowledge of 
motion, or to its being able to avail itself 
of tlie measurement of duration ; in other 
w'ords, it is only in connexion with mutter 
that it can know^ any thing of time,” 

This proposition we are inclined to 
dispute; for our tlioughts, which are 
things immaterial, exist in time. ^Ve 
are disposed to bclie\e that matter is 
rather dependent upon thought, than 
thought on matter. Man, so to speak, 
is the time-piece, measuring duiation 
by tbe motions of his understanding, 
the acts of his intellect and wiH. But 
to proceed ; 

“ IMinds embodied, not only loam to 
measure out their own existence equally, 
and to correct the illusions of wdiicli 
otherwise they would be the sport, but 
also, by an insensible liabit, come to exist 
at a more even velocity, if we may so 
speak, than could else be possible, and 
learn unconsciously to put a curb upon 
the excessive and dangerous rajiidity of 
thought ; while, in other cases, a spur is 
supplied for the sliiggislmcss of the mind, 
or a remedy found for its undue fixedness; 
and thus all minds are brought to move 
together, at nearly the same rate, or at 
least as nearly so as is essential for se- 
curing the order and h5U*mony of the 
social svstem. Wesliould not bo war- 
ranted in affirming that mere minds, or 
unembodiod spirits, could not, by any 
means purely immaterial, become con¬ 
scious of tbe equable lapso of duration. 
But wo see, in fact, that it is exclusively 
through tlie corjioreal alliance of mind 
with the external world, that this im¬ 
portant rectification of its consciousness 
is effected; nor would it be difficult to 
specify some very momentous conse¬ 
quences attaching to the government of 
the moral system, tliat may, perhaps, 
ho found 10 result from a suspension, 
or from the restoration of this means of 
knowing the lapso of time. In truth, 
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a speculation of this kind, if pursued in 
all its bearings, might lead to our taking 
a new view, not merely of the economy 
of the human system, but of that world 
of animal life and enjoyment by whic!) 
we are surrounded. We are accustomed 
to take it for granted that all creatures 
are living at one and the same rate, or 
that they are going by our clock; whereas, 
in fact, if we duly consider the analogies 
of the system of nature, we shall see 
reason to conjecture that, while perhaps 
some species of animals are living much 
slower than ourselves, otliers may be 
living inconceivably faster. It is by no 
means unphilosoplncal to imagine that 
the ephemera of a summer’s noon, which 
wo are apt to pity as short lived, may, 
in the compass of their few sunny hours, 
be running through a century of joyous 
sensations; and if the microscope, which 
exposes to our view the vivacious tenants 
of a drop of water, had the power, also 
of laying open the whirl of the sentient 
faculty of those tribes, it might appear, 
to our amazement, that the busy liistory 
of a thousand years is compacted into 
their life of a day or an liour, so that 
tlie diminutivenoss of tlieir visible oigans 
is even less astonishing than the com¬ 
pression of their consciousness. These 
speculations are, however, foreign to our 
immediate purpose. 

** Nevertheless, we must follow them 
a single step further, so as to point out 
a not improbable conse(|uence of the 
principle upon which the visible uni- 
vei'so is constructed,—we mean that of 
the subdivision of the mass into spheres, 
revolving in precise times, and each 
world, ns it seems, being furnished with 
a double or treble measurement of time, 
by its annual and diurnal rotations, by 
its cycle of seasons, and by the revolu¬ 
tion of its satellites. In looking abroad 
upon the thickly ])eopled Helds of space, 
wherein all woilds are made suhjeit to 
the law of equable motion, who can resist 
the belief that this stupendous machinery 
(whatever other purposes its revolutions 
may subserve) is u vast horology—a re¬ 
gister of duration to all rational tribes, 
fmd a means indispensable to the pur¬ 
poses of universal government, of hold¬ 
ing all minds to the due symphony of 
time. As all minds, by the means of 
corporeity, are connected with extension, 
and are limited to plui e, so are all, by 
the same moans and by the revolution of 
the w’orlds they inhabit, bound down to 
time. There may be intelligent orders, 
so fiery in temperament, that, but for this 
physical check, this necessity of keeping 
pace with the slow march of tho planetary 
bodies, they would outrun their term, and 
leave their ranks in the steady movemeut 
of the great social system. Are there. 


on the other hand, minds secluded from 
the sight of the visible heavens, and shut 
out from every means of reckoning years 
and centuries? Such may be passing 
through a state and process, during the 
continuance of w^h the perception of 
time would be no boon.” * 

With the remarks immediately suc¬ 
ceeding this passage we are not so well 
pleased. W<f, however, concede that 
matter may be called “ a foreign school/' 
in which the mind brings certain other¬ 
wise latent faculties into exercise. But 
when the writer exclaims, how large a 
portion of its history hinges upon its 
susceptibility to the discipline of or¬ 
ganic pleasures and pains, we are 
tempted to remind him that, but for it$ 
expression in a temporal object, mind 
would have no history at all. The history 
of the soul commences with her fall I 
Mr. Taylor might have known this, 
even from no more abstruse writer 
than Thomas Moore, and a work no 
more recondite than his Epicurean, in 
which the hierophant expounds to the 
initiate the pre-existence of the soul; 
discoursing of its abode, from all eter¬ 
nity, in a place of bliss, of which all 
tliat we have most beautifb! in our con¬ 
ceptions here is but a dim transcript, 
a clouded remembrance. In the blue 
depths of ether, he said, lay that 
“ country of the soul,” its boundary 
alone visible in the line of milky light, 
that separates it, as by a barrier of stars, 
from the dark earth. ‘‘ Oh, realm of 
purity! home ot the yet unfallen spirit!” 
And after expatiating on this mysterious 
state of her being, he proceeded, in a 
sigh at the contrast he was about to 
draw, to relate “ the melancholy liis- 
tory of tiic soul. Tracing it,” writes 
Thomas Moore, “ from the first moment 
of eartiiw'urd desne, to its final eclipse 
in the shadows of this world, he dwelt 
upon every stage of its darkening de¬ 
scent, with a pathos that^ sent sadness 
into tlie very depths of the heart. The 
fii-st downward look of the spirit to¬ 
wards earth — the tremble of her wings 
on the edge of heaven — the giddy slide, 
at length, down that fatal descent, and 
the Jvethean cup, midway in the sky, of 
which when she lias once tasted heaven 
is forgot,— tltrougli all these gradations 
he mournfully traced her fall, to the 
last stage of darkness, when, wholly 
immersed in this w'orld, l»cr celestial 
nature is changed, she can no longer 
rise above earth, nor remembers her 
home, but by glimpses so vague, that, 
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mistaking for hope what is only me¬ 
mory, she believes them to be a light 
from the future, not the past.” Of that 
past, if sucii has been, what records re¬ 
main ? Is it not rather a stale than a 
time ? a period, dateless as eternity, 
whereof no teacher pretends to recite 
sensuous facts, and which, in tlieir ab¬ 
sence, all teachers people with pure 
ideas ; — if, as recognitions of “ wiiat 
was so fugitive,” yet with ideas only ? 
Let, then, the whole of the soul’s his¬ 
tory lunge upon the susceptibility cor¬ 
relative with lier incarnation. The 
vague attempt made by our author to 
trace a probable history of her under 
other conditions is,^we are afraid, a 
token of a mind yet not completely 
disciplined in the studies proper for 
the topics on which he undertakes 
to write. The main fault of his pre¬ 
sent volume IS, that it seeks to give 
a historical view of a stale which 
“ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither has it entered into the heait 
of man to conceive wliat is prepared.” 
Nay, that state he is willing to barter 
for something that is conceivable — for 
something that may be made matter of 
history in prosjicct — namely, an im- 
J)^o^ed physical veliicle of tlie soul, 
refined to the highest degrees of ex¬ 
cellence demanded by the speculative 
reason. 

In this anticipatory history, Mr. Tay¬ 
lor is careful to find a place for the ima¬ 
ginative sentiments, as forms of mind 
in which he himself delights. They 
must belong, he thinks, to the spiritual, 
as to the natural body. And in indulg¬ 
ing speculation on this theme, he again 
piles Pelion on Ossa, as ip tlie case of 
the celestial hierarchies. Not only, he 
tells us, IS “body” necessary to the 
existence of these sentiments, but it is 
“ probable that the correspondence of 
finite minds with the Infinite Mind 
needs to be attempered by an admix¬ 
ture of those imaginative sentiments 
which take their rise in the corporeal 
constitution. Those orgsyiic and quell¬ 
ing impressions of beauty, sublimity, 
majesty, and those feelings of awe and 
of ecstasy, and that adoration in which 
a latent dread or terror imparts inten¬ 
sity to the happier feeling* of afi’ectioii; 
all these mixed emotions shall perhaps 
be found necessary, as well for keeping 
finite minds in the place that becomes 
them, as for enabling them to sustain 
the imiuediale presence of the bright 
and absolute perfection. Tlie imagi¬ 
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native sentiments may thus serve at 
once to facilitate a nearer approach to 
the ineffable glory than would other¬ 
wise be possible, and to fence off the 
mount of vision, if we may so speak, 
against dangerous intrusions. If this 
conjecture be well founded, we may 
be inclined to suppose that all rational 
orders are made to commence their 
course under the condition of animal 
organisation, wherein they become tho¬ 
roughly imbued with these imaginative 
.sentiments, which, in a refined form, 
they are to carry on with them 
throughout their immortality.” 

This view of the case Mr. Taylor 
corroborates with the following note: 
“ Does this conjecture receive support 
from the apostolic doctrine,—* There 
arc bodies celestial, and bodies ter¬ 
restrial— there is a natural body, and 
a spiritual body. Howbeit, that in not 
which is spiritual, but that which 
is natural; and afterward that which 
IS spnitual.’ This order, or regular 
])rocess, this transition, is it the uni¬ 
versal law of the intelligent creation ?” 

Other advantages of our cor|)oreity 
are pointed out. Various modifications 
of tiie moral sentiments arise from cor¬ 
poreal sympathies and animal desires ; 
and J\Ir. Taylor deems it easy to ima¬ 
gine that a new power and intensity, 
a vividness and a spring, shall be im- 
])arted to tlie moral principles from 
their sympathy with the organic ener¬ 
gies of the sfjiritual body. Moreover, 
the corporeal alliance of mind and 
malter is, in the present state, and, 
as we may .strongly conjecture, it will 
be, the means of so defining our indi¬ 
viduality in relation to others, as to 
bring minds under the condition of a 
social economy. To all these state¬ 
ments, properly interpreted, we have 
no objection, save that what Mr. Tay¬ 
lor calculates on as means we consider 
as results. Specific prerogatives are 
ascribed by tlie author to his spiritual 
corporeity, which it is well he stales as 
hypothetical; and his method of induc¬ 
tion, it seems, is not imaginative and 
synthetic, but by analysis and abstrac¬ 
tion. Heaven helj) and mend the man ! 
for not such is the process of inspired 
penmen. It is well, however, that he 
confesses that motion, in every case, 
is the product of mind, and that though 
transmitted and continued through va¬ 
rious means, it never commences ex¬ 
cept in a volition, either of tlie Supreme 
Mind, or of created minds. “ The 
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mere volition is followed by muscular 
action, and the process is absolutely 
simple and instantaneous ; nor does 
any thought of the physical apparatus, 
the muscular contractions, the tendon- 
ous attachments, or the bony fulcra, 
enter into the mental operation. In 
fact, there is no process at all; there 
is no circuit of acts or preparations; 
motion follows will, just as perception 
follows the impact of vibrations, with¬ 
out interval. Will and motion arc 
immediately conjoined, and the or¬ 
ganic and mechanical structure by, 
which It is effected are modes only 
through which the power of the mind 
is defined, and is directed in a parti¬ 
cular line of movement. 

** The VIS inertia; of matter,” he con¬ 
tinues, ‘‘ the tendency of gravitation, 
and the resistance of the atmosphere, 
are all met and instuntaneously over- 
come by a direct mechanical force — a 
force which is not that of bones, tendons, 
and muscular fibres, but the force of mind. 
Hones, tendons, nerves, and muscles, do 
in fact come between mind and matter; 
but it is as instruments only, and as a 
staff or cord intervenes between the band 
and the body that is moved by it. I’lie 
expansive force of beat, as applied in 
the vajiori.sation of water, is not a more 
direct mechanical force, than is the im¬ 
pulsive power of th(‘ mind in man and 
other locomotive animals. Wo are ac¬ 
customed, indeed, to suv that tlie mind 
acts mechanically, only by exciting mus¬ 
cular irritability, and the tension of fibres. 
Hut is not this assumption altogether 
gratuitous 1 Our consciousness does not 
suggest any such belief in rapidly and 
forcibly moving the liand, in striking a 
blow, wo know nothing of contractile 
fibres, or of muscles, or of a circuitous 
despatching of orders from the mind to 
the brain, and from the brain along the 
nervous chords, to such and such muscles, 
as the case may demand. The mind is in 
the hand, and there it originates the mo¬ 
tion \ it is not, or not if our consciousness 
speak truly, in the anatomical or pliysio- 
logical mechanism. This complex ap¬ 
paratus performs its part, at tlie moment 
when called upon, with as little of our 
control or interference as do tlie heart, 
and tlie intestines, and the liver, perform 
their constant offices.” 

On reading such passages as this, 


we are tempted to exclaim, si sic omnia / 
And we are all the more pleased with 
this, as a more spiritual writer (though 
unfortunately of the Hutchuisonian 
scliool of analogy) has, in a volume * 
just published, of much ulflily in its 
kind, fallen into the carnal error of 
locating the mind to a particular point 
of the bodily economy. ‘‘ The soul,” 
he says, in its turn possesses an ac¬ 
tive faculty, by means of which it has 
the power of infiueiicing its body, and 
of producing motions in it at pleasure; 
in tins consists its power over the body. 
Thus wo are able to move our hands 
and feet, by an act of the will, or our 
fingers ui writing. The soul, however, 
cannot act immediately on any one of 
the fingers; in order to put a single 
one in motion, it is necessary that se¬ 
veral muscles should be put in action ; 
and this action again exerts itself by 
means of nerves terminating in the 
brain. If such a nerve be injured, to 
no purpose sliall we wish our finger to 
move; it will no longer obey the orders 
of the soul. Tims the power of the 
soul extends only to a small portion 
of the biain, wheie all the nerves unite; 
sensation is likewise lestricted to this 
place of tlie brain. Tlie soul, then, is 
united only with these extremities of 
the nerves, on which it has not only 
the pow'er of acting, but by means of 
which It can view, as in u mirror, 
every thing that makes an impression 
on tlie organs of its body, and thereby 
acquires an idea of the object wliich 
caused it. W hat wonderful address to 
be able to conclude, from the slight 
changes which take place in the extre¬ 
mity of the nerves, that which occa¬ 
sioned them' out of the body ! A tree, 
for example, produces on the retina, 
by its rays, an image which is per¬ 
fectly similar to it; but how feeble 
must the impression be wliich the 
nerves receive from it! It is this im¬ 
pression, however, continued along the 
nerves up to their origin, which excites 
in Uie soul the idea of that tree. After¬ 
wards, the slightest impressions which 
the soul makes on the extremities of 
the nerves are instantly communicated 
to the muscles, which, put in action, 
oblige tlie member which it \vills to 


• A Compendium of Principles in Philosophy and Divinitv, setting forth the 
essential properties, differences, and relations of Fiody and Spirit, tJie Jmmortiility 
of the Soul, and the nature and attributes of God, Selected and arranged by 
John Vizard, London; 1836, What can this gentleman think of his patron, 
Lord Brougham’s Nalurat Theology? 
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movfe, exactly to obey its orders. 
Macliines which receive certain mo¬ 
tions by the drawing of a string, 
present but a coarse mechanisin com¬ 
pared to cj^ir bodies, and the bodies of 
animals- The woiks of t'le Creator 
infinitely siirpa''S tlie productions of 
human skill. lUi! the soul is not an 
indifferent obseivor of the impressions 
made on ilie extremities of the nerves, 
through the organs of sense; slie is 
deeply interested in what is there 
going'on. Tliere are sensations highly 
agreeable to it, and others very dis¬ 
agreeable, and even painful. What 
more disagreeable ilian acute pain, 
though it proceed but from a tooth ? 
This, however, is no inoretliari a nerve 
irritated in a certain manner, and yet 
it excites in the soul pain intolerable. 
In whatever light we consider the strict 
union of soul and body, it must ever 
remain an inexjilicable mystery; and 
in all ages philo'^ophers have taken 
fruitless pains in the hope of arriving 
at a satisfactory solution of it. (If the 
various systems which have been de¬ 
vised with this view, tlie one which 
seems the most conformable to truth is 
that by which a real influence is esta¬ 
blished of body on soul, and of soul 
on body ; so that the body, by means 
of the senses, supplies the soul with 
its first perceptions of external things ; 
and tliat the soul, by acting imme¬ 
diately on the nerves, in their origin, 
excites in the body the motion of its 
members, tliough it is at the same time 
acknowledged that the manner of this 
mutual influence is absolutely unknown 
to us. We mu>t undoubtedly have re¬ 
course to the omnipotence of God, 
who has given to every soul a power 
over the portion of matter containing 
the extremities of the nerves of the 
body ; so that the pow'er of eveiy soul 
is restricted to a small part of the body, 
whereas the power of (lod extends to 
all the bodies of the unherse.” 

We have thus jiresentod our readers 
with the positive evidence in the con¬ 
sciousness, and the circumstantial tes¬ 
timony against it deduced from scien¬ 
tific ani^lysis. We believe that they are 
capable of reconciliation ; that, in fact, 
the continuity of the nerve‘is a condi¬ 
tion, without which the conscious ])re- 
sence of mind in any part is impossible, 
but that the existence of the condition 
docs not prove the absence of mind 
from any portion of the organic struc¬ 
ture. In this, as in many other in¬ 
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stances, the agreement between the 
a priori and d posteriori evidence is to 
be discerned, if but the point of medi¬ 
ation be carefully sought. It is essential 
to their distinction that they should 
appear dii-erse, and to their conaction 
lliat lliey should really harmonise. 

Mr. Taylor deals in tlie next place 
with the facts just slated in the above 
extracted sentences. To him the sup- 
pO'<ition that volition takes place in 
the brain, and runs along the nervous 
cliord, conveying itself to this, that, 
.»and tlie other muscles, to flectors, pro¬ 
nators, supinators, &c., as is needed to 
perform the designed movement, is gra¬ 
tuitous. ** Ail we are conscious of is,” 
he repeats, “ the volition ; and all that 
we learn from physiology is, that mus¬ 
cular contraction requires a certain gal- 
v.uiic influence, of which influence the 
brain appears to be the secreting viscus, 
and the nerves the channel. The hand 
cannot follow the mind unless con¬ 
stantly supplied with blood by the 
heart, and with galvanic excitement 
by tlie brain ; nor can the stomach 
digest food unless in the same manner 
it be supplied with both, from the 
heart, and from the brain: but it is 
not the heart that digests the food, nor 
is it tlie brain that digests it, but the 
living power, with its solvents, in the 
coats of the stomach ; and thus, as we 
suppose, it is not the brain that moves 
the hand, in any other sense than that 
in which it may be said that the heart 
does so, although the functions of both 
are indispensable to motion ; but it is 
the mind present in the hand and arm, 
tiiat is the actual [lower.” 

It will be seen that w'e dwell with 
delight on these redeeming points of 
the work before us. We now come to 
the author’s hypothesis, that in the 
“ future spiritual body,” whether or 
not the mechanical apparatus shall be 
altogether superseded, the entire cor¬ 
poreal mass shall be liable to a plenary 
mental influence, equally diffused; 
and although still subject to the vis 
ineriim and gravitation that are proper 
to matter, botfi shall be overcome, at 
will, by the embodied mind, so that 
the locomotion of the whole shall follow 
volition, as now the relative motion of 
the limbs follows it. This he considers 
to imply nothing more than the setting 
the inlierent mechanical power of the 
mind at large, and the breaking up its 
restriction to the muscular structure 
and the osseous articulations. A body 
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thus informed throughout, by the energy 
of mind, might be either subtile and 
ethereal, like the magnetic fluid ; or it 
might be as dense and ponderous as 
gold, or as adamant; for the most 
elastic gas is in itself not at all more 
self-motive than a block of granite; 
and it is a mere illusion to imagine 
that the one might more readily be 
affected by the volitions of mind than 
the other. “ The seraph,” he concludes, 
“ who steers his course at pleasure from 
sun to sun, and wha overtakes the 
swiftest of the planets in its orbit, 
may corporeally possess an invisible 
and imponderable ether, or (which is 
equally credible) he may command a 
gigantic body, solid as porphyry. The 
two suppositions stand on the same 
ground of abstract probability; for 
matter, in relation to mind, is one 
and tlie same, and always inert and 
passive.” 

The author corroborates the view 
thus taken by the fact that “ the mus¬ 
cular force is now felt to be — a power 
I'estrained; a faculty equal to much 
more than is as yet permitted to it: 
and, perhaps, with not a few indivi¬ 
duals, the conscious mechanical energy 
is strictly analogous to that of a strong 
man fettered and handcuffed, who medi¬ 
tates what he will do when set at large. 
Ts there not a latent, or a half latent, 
instinct in the mind, which speaks of a 
future liberty of ranging at will through 
space ? There are some, perhaps, who 
will admit that they have indistinct 
anticipations of this sort, quite as strong 
as are those moral and intellectual as¬ 
pirations after immortality which liave 
been considered good presumptive 
proofs of the reality of a future life.” 

Perhaps Mr.-Taylor will permit us 
to ask, What is tiiis muscular force ? 
Is it any thing separate from Mind ? 
Where is it in the spinl-Ieft body ? 
Why, the whole argument necessarily 
implies that the predicated force belongs 
to the spiritual, and not to the natural. 
In what, then, differs the so-called 
corporeity, divested of the latter, from 
pure mind ( Or the space wliich such 
a substance is said to expect the liberty 
of ranging through at will,—wherein 
differs it from a capacity emptied of 
sensations ? On this point, Mr.Vizard's 
book again may render some assistance. 
To constitute a body, he rightly says, 
we must have an extension in three 

dimensions—length,breadth,anddeplli. 

“ Extension,” he adds, “ is the proper 


object of geometry, which considers 
bodies only in so 4r as they are ex¬ 
tended, abstractedly from their other 
properties. The object of geometry, 
therefore, is a notion much more ge¬ 
neral than that of body, as it compre¬ 
hends not only bodies, bul all beings 
simply extended, if any such there be.” 
Further, it is only in so far as bodies' 
are extended that they are divisible, 
and capable of being reduced to parts. 
Geometry demonstrates that it is pos¬ 
sible to divide a line — a surface or a 
solid — however small, into any num¬ 
ber of equal parts, at pleasure; and 
hence, that all extension is divisible to 
infinity. But is every thing having 
extension a body ? ' Space alone is not 
a body, but the place occupied by 
bodies; and is not a vacuum extension 
without boJy ? Something more, in 
fact, IS necessary to constitute body. 
Without matter, extension cannot be 
body. Impenetrability is inseparable 
from matter,and is what a vacuum wants 
in order to be a body. Body, there¬ 
fore, is an impenetrable extension; but 
this impenetrable extension is incon¬ 
sistent wiili the notion of liberty 
of ranging at will through space.” We 
have still to learn what is the nature of 
Mr. Taylor’s “ spiritual corporeity,” 
and what “ the mechanical power of 
tlie mind set at large” means, in his 
sense of the words. 

In the next chapter we are happy to 
inform the reader, that Mr. Taylor sub¬ 
stitutes the word “economy” for “cor¬ 
poreity still babbli ng by the way,how¬ 
ever, of “ new corporeal lodgements,” 
staling “ conjectures,” and “ passing 
on to suppositions” (of course, all ex¬ 
ceedingly “"natural”), that the per¬ 
cipient faculty may be brought into 
future contact with the properties <rf 
matter more at large, and under fewer 
limitations, and also gain acquaintance 
with other properties than those to 
w'hich the five organs of sensation ex¬ 
tend. The mind now, he contends, is 
mercifully guarded from receiving all 
the sensation it is inherently capable of. 
We admit tliis ; but we assert that the 
percipient faculty is a mental power, 
distinct from material sensation, and 
that, as sucli*pure spirituality, it would 
eternally live, if matter were annihilated. 
And can w’e doubt that, in its separated 
slate, matter is annihilated to it? But, 
then, as there is a pure sense still in 
being, are there not pure sensations for 
its objects? It is not necessary, tliere- 
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fore, as our author presumes, tliat its 
privilege iu the future state will be a 
more ample correspondence with the 
material world—this that we inhabit, in 
the flesh and blood that sliall not eiiter 
into the kingdom of God ; that, for in¬ 
stance, the 'percipient faculty may be 
so exposed to the emanations of light, 
as to be able to distinguish at once 
■what now it distinguishes by the aid of 
refraction; and so on, mutatis 7imtandis^ 
relatively to all tlie senses. What can 
tlie writer mean by the following sen¬ 
tence, consistently with Ins physical 
theory ?—“Mind, as we have said, 
must be natively conscious of the vi¬ 
bratory, emanative, and pungent pow¬ 
ers of the external Wvjrld ; but if so, then 
we may assume that it only needs to 
he freed from the husk of animal or¬ 
ganisation to know on all sides, and 
perfectly, that which now it knows at 
points only, and in an abated degree. 
The ancient philosophy supposed there 
to be four elements, or perliaps a fifth ; 
but we now reckon fifty: in like man¬ 
ner, as now we think of five species of 
perception, hereafter we may become 
familiar with a hundred or a thousand.” 
We only wish that we, of the d priori 
school, could but get Mr. Taylor into 
it, and we pledge ourselves to relieve 
him from all his conjectures, and to 
enable liim to demonstrate where he 
now but guesses, and to possess the 
very thing of which now he is fain to 
put up with the faint analogy. Neither 
should he have to wait for another life 
for tlie perception of wiiat he calls the 
“ inner form of matter,” and the know¬ 
ledge of causes as well as effects ; 
though, we readily grant, such per¬ 
ception and knowledge afe not witliin 
the “ means of analysis, how exact and 
assiduous soever.” Thank Heaven! 
we aie already at leisure to learn a 
higher lesson than any they can teach. 
Had it had not been so, man had yet 
been without a revelation ; but, as it 
is, God has left his witness every 
where, and still testifies his omni¬ 
presence. • 

The reason and the moral senti¬ 
ments shall also be set free, and have 
an economy suited to their operations. 
Memory shall no longer depend upon 
the sensorium, nor the retention and 
reproduction of ideas be determined 
by the physical structure, and the ac¬ 
tual condition or healthy action of the 
cerebral organ. Memory shall not 
only be free, but augmented and re¬ 


fined. The spiritual body, being in 
itself indestructible and exempt from 
the liability to animal decay, may al¬ 
low the mental faculty to spread itself 
out to the full; or as if an inscription, 
which heretofore had been committed 
to a leaf, or papyrian scroll, was now 
transferred to a fliir and ample surface 
of Parian marble.” l.et us be per¬ 
mitted to add;—Yes,and the faculty 
shall be such, that it shall no longer 
know itself by its own name; for that 
which it whilom viewed as in the re¬ 
cords of the past, is now inscribed for 
it on the tablet of eternal presence. 
Does Mr. Taylor forget the celebrated 
passage in Locke’s —“The se¬ 
veral degrees of angels may probably 
have larger views, and some of them 
be endowed with capacities able to 
retain together, and constantly set be¬ 
fore them, as in one Picture, all their 
past knowledge at once. This, we 
conceive, would be no small advantage 
to the knowledge of a thinking man, 
if all his past thoughts and reasonings 
could be always j)resent with him; 
and therefore we may suppose it one 
of tiiose ways wherein the knowledge 
of separate spirits may exceedingly 
surpass ours.” We thought, that the 
endeavour of the Scotch metaphysicians 
had been to elevate themselves some¬ 
what beyond the views of Locke; it is 
well, therefore, that the University of 
Edinhurgli has escaped a professor in 
its chair of lo;^ic who would teach still 
lower doctrines. But, however, it is 
only a “conjecture;” let us therefore 
pass on to another “supposition,” 
having first pointed out the well-head 
of error in the author’s assertion, that 
“ the moral life is/in a peculiar sense, 
a His'ioiiv.” The capitals are not 
ours, but his. 

We are further told, the law of 
mental suggestion, or the association 
of ideas, shall in like manner be freed, 
augmented, and refined ; it shall no 
longer be arbitrary and involuntary, 
but rational and real. The future 
being will be active only, and al¬ 
ways. “ The human mind may now 
be compared to a lake among the 
mountains, exposed to gusts and eddies 
from every ravine tliat opens upon its 
margin; and troubled, too, by gurg¬ 
ling springs from beneath. But the 
same mind, in its future stale, may 
more resemble a river, profound and 
copious, which with a steady move¬ 
ment pursues its way in one direction, 
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and with a force that clears all ob¬ 
stacles, and bears alone? whatever floats 
on its surface/’ We like to quote these 
illustrations, which are the rhetorical 
ornaments of Mr. Taylor’s style. For 
a similar reason, and as evidence of 
ingenuity, we quote the following 
in ejctenso: 

“ That the mind is itself inert, or is 
disposed to subside into a state of torpor, 
is what we should be slow to believe ; 
and it is better to attribute its apparent 
sluggishness to its connexion with ani¬ 
mal organisation than to think it inhe¬ 
rently inactive. It is certain that no 
intellec(ual ])rocess can be carried on 
apart from a concurrent evolution of the 
cerebral organ, which, of course, because 
it belongs to the animal structure, can 
be sustained only for a time, and soon 
generates fatigue and a sense of pain. 
Thinking, theiefore, like every other vo¬ 
luntary animal function, has its brief pe. 
riod of excitement, and its consequent 
season of exhaustion. Thus the mind is 
subject to lassitude, because it cannot 
act except with the consent and by the 
aid of the body, wliich is essentially 
inert fand therefore, we should say, can¬ 
not consent or help in any thing], and 
which demands stimulants to move it at 
all. Perpetual mental activity, tliere- 
fore, is not possible in the present state. 
But, now, let it be supposed — and the 
supjiosition implies very little that is 
purely conjectural—either that the future 
spiritual body, as more refined, and less 
(if at all) dependent upon stimulants, 
shall perform its office in vhe mental pro¬ 
cesses without any sense of exhaustion ; 
or (and this is equally easy to imagine, 
and it is consistent, too, with some actual 
facts), that the corporeal jiart of mental 
operations shall be effected in a manner 
analogous to the mechanism of the in¬ 
voluntary animal functions, such as the 
pulsation of the heart and arteries, the 
jjeristaltic motion of the intestines (the 
respiration), digestion, and the several 
secretions; all winch go on w*ith con¬ 
tinuous regularity, and are not attended 
by any conscious eflbrt, nor produce any 
fatigue. A small change, perliaps, in 
the arrangement of parts, and in the 
functions of the brain, might suffice for 
effecting this important enhancement of 
our mental economy. Thus it is but the 
opening, or the keeping open, of a fora¬ 
men between the riglit and left auricle of 
the heart, that enables an animal, or man, 
to live w’ithout incessant respiration; 
and thus, too, as wo may fairly conjec¬ 
ture, the branching oft'of nerves higher 
or lower from the brain, or the altered 
locution of some cerebral gland, might, 
oven in the present animal body, allow 


of perpetual intellectual activity, without 
exhaustion, and without any conscious 
effort. But how vast would be the 
power so obtained I The mind, in some 
such manner advantaged, and set free 
from the chain that forbids it to move 
faster, or further at a time, than the 
pulpy substance which fills the cranium 
cun bear, would instantly assume its 
projier and its essential vitality, and 
would work day and night, regardless 
of rest. Under the present constitution 
of human nature, the mind might be 
compared to an Arabian escort, attend¬ 
ing a caravan, which, with its cumbrous 
bales, and its sick and infirm, drags its 
w^eary length a stage or so daily ; but 
only release this escort from its charge, 
and it starts off, aor can hardly the 
winds overtake it.^* 

Our power -of carrying on several 
opei’atious simultaneously shall also, it 
seems, be set at large and enlarged; 
a result which may be brought about 
by a similar process of adjustments. 
Pity it is left to a future time! Finally, 
our perception of abstract truths will 
be perfected — language substituted by 
a plenary ullcrance of the soul, which, 
in comparison with a mere symbolic 
conveyance of lliougiit, shall be a 
swelling harmony, as of many voices 
and instruments — and the interests of 
the body shall be identical with those 
of tlie mind. In this vve readily concur ; 
and in the last result most distinctly, 
since there can be no sepaiate interests 
where there is but one agency—for the 
spiritual economy here meant by the 
vague word, body, is none other-than 
the mental personality in a state of self- 
consciousness. At this |)Oint, Mr.Tay¬ 
lor’s circle has completed itself, within 
the limits of which it must be confessed 
that he has argued eloquently and well; 
nevertheless, lie has been arguing all 
along in a circle, and so far forfeited 
his claim to the chair of logic. 

The result, then, of tliis physical 
theory, is one of two things: Either 
it so reflnes the leim, body, as to mean 
a pure objectivity, a spiritual idea, or 
it proposes by certain adjustments to 
produce a Frankenstein-monster. Ilow 
the probable perils, assigned as the 
reasons for the present limited condi¬ 
tion of the blind, are provided for m 
the future enlarged corporeal state, the 
author has as little premeditated as tlie 
experimenter who manufactured the 
murderous man-engine m Mrs. Slielley’s 
romance. Nay, so little has he pro¬ 
vided any check in the moral being or 
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the corporeal constitution, ibat he is 
compelled to admit into his future state 
the notion of foreign necessity and the 
compulsion of ministerial agents. The 
future man may he the man of evil 
dispositions; and is accordingly to be 
dealt with after tlie following fashion; 

Let it, then, be imagined that the 
future man. new born to his inheritance 
of absolute mechanical force, the inherent 
force of mind, and finding himself able at 
will to traverse all spaces, should, in the 
very hour wherein he has made proof of 
his recent faculty, be stopped, either by 
maligmint supeiior powers, or by the 
dread ministers of justice, and, on ac¬ 
count of forgotten misdeeds, besieged, 
enchained, incnrceratfd ! Might we not, 
with a rational consistency, and in con¬ 
formity with some of the actual pro¬ 
cedures of the present* social system, 
imagine, for example, the merciless ty¬ 
rant, who in cold revenge bus held the 
innocent in his dungeons through long 
years, or the ruffian slave-dealer, just 
bursting from the thralls of mortality, 
and proudly careering through mid- 
Leaven ; but only to encounter lliere 
some more fierce and stronger than him¬ 
self, who, with mockery shewing their war^ 
rant from Eiernat Justice^* shall grapple 
with his young vigour, hale him to the 
abyss, find there a cliain strong enough 
to bind him, and rivet him to the loek, 
where be is to chafe and taste the retri¬ 
butive miseries of cajitivity, and the 
fruitless strivings and writhings of a 
power sufficient, if it were not bound, to 
bear him from star to star ! All this is 
so credible abstractedly, and so readily 
conceived rfon the ground of common facts, 
that one can hardly think of it otherwise 
than as actually tiue,** 

It is clear, from the last words, that 
the writer dwells on this ‘invention of 
his conceptuality with peculiar com¬ 
placency. It is, however, to us in as 
bad taste as Cowley’s fuloring of the 
angel in the Davideis. It is not a whit 
more admissible imo rhetoric than into 
poetry. Many of these pictures, these 
exaggerations, both of pleasure and of 
pain, of happiness and misery — shew¬ 
ing many of them a Dan*tesque power 
— are given; but is it possible that 
the writer can mistake these images 
for the realities they reflect, as in a 
glass darkly ? * 

Tlie difference, it seems, in Mr.Tay¬ 
lor’s opinion, between tlie present 
animal '' (natural) “ body," and the 
future spiritual body, is as that be¬ 


tween a chronometer and an achro¬ 
matic lens—that is, the latter shall be 
“ a pure, undiversified, uncompounded 
corporeity "!!! And to this state tlie 
transition shall be natural, no^ mira¬ 
culous 111 Is not, then, the resurrection 
from the dead a miracle? We might 
refine upon this question, and ask fur¬ 
ther, Nay, is not all that is natural 
miraculous also? for the author, in 
age 164, has suggested as much 
imself. 

With that transilience of disposition 
which is our genius in common with 
the chamois, we here take the liberty 
of leaping over a chapter or two of ver¬ 
biage, until we come to an assertion, 
that It is “ a momentous pmctical truth 
tliat the physical and the moral nature 
are so thoroughly independent one of 
the other, as that the greatest imagin¬ 
able revolution passing upon the former, 
sliall leave the latter simply wliat it 
w’as." If this be so, why is this gen¬ 
tleman so anxious about his physical 
theory ; and wherein is the real need 
for the corporeity that he so eloquently 
advocates ? But, barring tins, is there 
not a slight error in tlie statement? 
Indcjiendent, indeed, we confess the 
moral to be on the physical; but we 
are not so ready to acknowledge the 
independence of the physical upon the 
moral. Without the temporal, we can 
very well conceive the eternal; but 
there is more than we dream of in 
plulosophy, if the temporal can exist 
without the eternal. However, but for 
some confusion on tins head, and in 
bis own, we do not see how Mr. Taylor 
could iiave nieditaled this book at all. 
Tlie results, after all, are not very ap¬ 
palling ; for, according to bis own re¬ 
capitulation, they simply amount to 
this partly negative and partly pro¬ 
bable statement: 

'J’he substitution of spiritual for aoi- 
mal corporeity leaves the probabilities of 
increased happiness or misery even ba¬ 
lanced; secondly, that the transition of 
human nature from one mode of physical 
existence to anotlier shall not of itself 
affect the moral sentiments or persons 
character; thirdly, that emotions and 
passions, whether benign or not, shall 
probably be far more intense in the future 
state than they are at jiresent; and, 
fourthly, that the active principles of our 
nature, and our intellectual habits, such 
as they are now in training, slinll, in the 
future life, come into actual use,” 


This clause strikes us as irresistibly ludicrous, and hideous bombast. 
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In treating of the correlative con¬ 
struction and reciprocal destinies of 
the material and spiritual universe, 
our author comes on less debateable 
ground. Man now knows his place 
in the heavens, and is taught to think 
justly of the relative importance of the 
planet which has given him birth. 
Momentous consequences probably de¬ 
pend on the discoveries of science, and 
of astronomy in particular. Christianity, 
meantime, cannot be endangered, and 
may be more forcibly impressed upon 
all minds, in consequence of the con¬ 
verging of truth from all sides upon 
the one practical inference, which 
should impel us instantly to conclude 
friendship with the Creator and Ruler 
of all worlds. “ All truths,’* exclaims 
the theorist, shall at length be one; 
theie shall be one pliilosophy and one 
religion : nor is it difficult to trace the 
actual progress of the human mind to¬ 
wards this desirable consummation.” 

The people of the planets, Mr. 
Taylor declares, are our brethren — 
may they not be some day, he demands, 
our companions, when, by comparing 
histories, we and they may rec(?ive the 
benefit of common experience ? Na¬ 
tions seem to our author to be drawing 
close the bonds of fraternity,—why not 
worlds? May not the intercourse of 
worlds, like the intercourse of nations, 
promote civilisation, and redeem from 
barbarism ? In some remote quarter 
of the universe, and perhaps in some 
obscure world, there may have been a 
train of events, altogether peculiar, and 
such, that this single history would 
develope the Mastf.r PniNctnur of 
the Divine government, and would 
supply the key to all difficuliics. 
Until this one race has been conversed 
with, and its liistory perused, all races, 
perhaps, may vainly ponder the rea¬ 
sons of the ])rocedures of the Su])reme 
Power; nevertheless, the actual publi¬ 
cation of this clearing instance may 
depend (as we S|)eak) upon an acci¬ 
dent, and may be delayed through 
cycles of ages.” It would be a pity 
that even an d posteriori sage, like 
Mr. Taylor, should have to wait so 
long for satisfaction; accordingly, in 
the meantime, he volunteers three sup¬ 
positions. 

Supposition first relates to a solar, 
as compared with a planetary mode of 
existence. Recent discoveries suggest 
the probability that the solar surface, 
shrouded from the vertical rays of the 


upper and phosphorescent atmosphere, 
by an immediate nebulous stratum, 
dense enough to moderate the intensity, 
as well of light as of heat, may sustain 
life not less readily than the surface of 
Mercury. Moreover, the assumption 
that any thing beyond a certain inten¬ 
sity of light and heat must he incom¬ 
patible with . life, is gratuitous. The 
surface of the sun, besides, being uni¬ 
formly and perpetually exposed to its 
maximum of heat and light, its inha¬ 
bitants sustain an equable impulse from 
the external elements, and freed from 
alternation of action and inaction, ex¬ 
perience neither a spending of forces, 
nor a dissolution of structure — a con¬ 
ception this of incorruptibility and im¬ 
mortality. Disorganisation and death 
are accidents of life — accidents, un¬ 
avoidable indeed upon the planetary 
surfaces, but not so, perhaps, upon 
the solar: and upon the latter it may 
be as unnatural to die, as upon the for¬ 
mer it is unnatural long to live. The 
sun of each system may be the heaven 
to its planetary tribes, and be stocked 
with various orders of sentient jbeings. 
In connexion with tins conjecture, the 
central mass adequate to sustain the 
revolution of all suns and w’orlds 
comes to be considered. If each sun 
be a place of assembly, and a home of 
iinmorlalily to the rational planetary 
tribes of its system, the vast world 
around which all suns are supposed to 
be revolving, may be the home of a 
still higher order of life, and the theatre 
of a still more comjueliensive convoca¬ 
tion of the intellectual community. The 
Kttrotx^oviot o {'Paul aie in the next 
place supposed to have some con¬ 
nexion with the hollow spheres of all 
planets. Man is perhaps destined to 
pass through three stages of life. The 
first, upon liie surface of earth ; the 
second, under the earth, and in a 
transition form of attenuated and in¬ 
active corporeity (our aiuhor will not 
permit the separated spirit even to be 
without a body !); and the third, and 
ultimate, in a region of power, incor¬ 
ruptibility, and full activity. And thus, 
the tlieorist floats between the sensible 
and the concqjvahle; and falling short 
of the ideal, liovers in a region of doubt 
and fancy. 

Supposition second concerns planets 
and suns alike, and assumes them to 
be theatres of animal life merely, inha¬ 
bited with species subject to decay and 
corruption; but it insists that our five 
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modes of perceptipn are partial; and 
it is likely that there are corporeal, 
sentient, and rational worlds, within 
the field of the visible and ponderable 
universe, of which we ken nothing. 
Our planets in their sweep do not per¬ 
forate the structures of this invisible 
creation; our suns do not scorch its 
plains; for the two collocated s) stems 
are not connected by any active affi¬ 
nities : a more probable conjecture, 
however, is, that tlie two orders of 
existence, whether consciously or not, 
on both sides, are yet really related 
one to the other, and that, in fact, 
the one is an after-stage to the other. 
This hypothesis, the theorist thinks, 
comports well enough with the intima¬ 
tions of Scripture, and the analogies of 
the physical .system. Science declares 
that ponderable elements pervade one 
the other, and that the imponderable 
pervade all. Difierent kinds of ema¬ 
nations or vibrations also pass and 
repass, in the most intricate manner, 
throuuh the same spaces, without in 
the least degree distuibing each other; 
and, finally, the most powerful agencies 
are in operation around us, of which 
we have no immediate perception, and 
which we detect only by deductions 
from circuitous experiments. 

This hypothesis is jngen.ous; and in 
connexion with it, Mr. Taylor treats at 
greater length thequestion of the mind's 
locale in the brain, not only as its seat, 
and the organ of intellectual operations, 
but as the emanating centre of those 
volitions which precede muscular mo¬ 
tion, and as the receptacle of impres¬ 
sions from the several senses. Let the 
axillary plexus, he rema-rks, be spread 
out in its multiform combinations, and 
the anastomosing branches, and the 
subsidiary twigs of the leading chords 
be examined ; especially let the pecu¬ 
liar structure of the ganglia, as disco¬ 
vered by the aid of the microscope, 
be understood. Within the plexuses, 
and in the substance of the ganglia, 
the fibnllae, constituting the contri¬ 
butory chords, are intermixed in the 
most intimate and intricate manner 
conceivable; and the entire construc¬ 
tion is such as would spem filled, not 
for the transmission of volitions in a 
distinct manner, from the brain to ihe 
limb, or for the return of sensations 
from the limb to the brain, hut for 
confounding eflertivcly all such sup¬ 
posed transmissions. The mam inten¬ 
tion of nature, in the arrangement of 


the nervous ramifications, appears to 
be the affording an unfailing supply of 
some necessary influence, or etlier, to 
all parts of the muscular apparatus, 
by any means, and by all means ; and 
so that if one medium of conveyance 
should be accidentally compressed, 
the emanation may yet reach the parts 
by some circuit, not exposed to the 
same obstruction. Mr. Taylor sup¬ 
poses “ that the nervous system, con¬ 
necting the brain and spinal process 
with the entire muscular apparatus, 
serves no other purpose than that of 
conveying, from the former to the latter, 
a copious efflux of (shall we say) gal¬ 
vanic power; which power the cerebral 
mass incessantly generates. 

We then,” he continues, ** for sim¬ 
plification sake, consider the muscles— 
those of the arm, for instance — as con¬ 
sisting only of flectors and deflectors ; or 
w’e may imagine a single jiair of anta¬ 
gonists, of wdiich the one bends and tho 
othei extends the limb. On our present 
supposition, then, tlje brain, by the 
medium of the brachial nerves, supplies 
both these miuscles, evenly and per¬ 
petually, with the contractile excite¬ 
ment, whatovei it may be, wdiich shall 
enable each, vrlieii called upon, to be¬ 
come dense and tumid in the requisite 
degree. 

“ What, then, is volition hut the imme • 
diate mental influence, ]«'esent in the 
arm, and determining it to bond or 
straighten 1 The mind is not, as we 
suppose, the< prisoner of the attic stoiy; 
but is the occupant at large of the entire 
animal organisation, acting in each part 
of the structure according to the puipose 
of each ; in the arm and Kg, moving 
hither or thither, by its inliereiit power 
over matter; in flie skin, in tlie eye, the 
cur, tlio tongue, the nasal membrane, le- 
coiving immediately the im)>ressions of 
external objects, by its inberent sucopti- 
bihty of the jiropeities of matter; and, 
let It he granted, within the cranium, 
carrying on tho higher processes of 
thought.” 

Mr. Taylor gathers a direct confirm¬ 
ation of this very probable llieory from 
the known efleci of galvanism upon the 
limbs of a dead animal, notwithstand¬ 
ing that, in sucii instances, tniiscular 
motion is seen to be produced by the 
electric stream, but which it tippears to 
him is inconsistent with the common 
supposition of the transmission of voli¬ 
tions from the brain to llie muscles, 
throngli the nerves. If the office ofthe 
nerves is lo iransinit the will of tlife 
mind, distinctively to the muscles, we 
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see them, in the case of a separated 
limb, transmitting something very dif¬ 
ferent from such volitions,— namely, a 
galvanic stream ; and yet, although the 
cause is totally unlike, the effect is the 
same as if a volition had been con¬ 
veyed. But upon Mr, Taylor's suppo¬ 
sition, what happens in applying the 
galvanic wire to the sciatic nerve of a 
frog, is precisely what we should expect 
to happen; the nerve conveys the very 
same element or energy which it has 
been wont to convey during the life of 
the animal: this exciting agent, namely, 
the galvanic fluid, is instantaneously 
suffused through the whole limb, and is 
distributed, in its accustomed propor¬ 
tions, to the entire system of muscles. 
But, inasmuch as the mind of the ani¬ 
mal has been withdrawn from those 
muscles, which, while it was present, 
either retained them all at rest, or em¬ 
ployed one sot of them at pleasure, 
this sudden chemieal excitement, act¬ 
ing simultaneously, and without direc¬ 
tion, upon all, nothing else can take 
place but that llip largest and the most 
powerful muscle of li»e limb should 
carry it against the smaller and the 
feebler; and tlius, in the instance of 
the frog, the limb is forcibly projected 
from the glass that had contained it. 
Its leap is the frog’s most powerful 
muscular action ; and therefore the 
limb, stimulated to action without the 
mind, leaps. 

Other facts connected with galvanism 
are stated by Mr. Taylor; the distor¬ 
tion, for instance, in consequence of 
the contraction of the stronger muscles 
of the face, the weaker not being held 
in that state of easy counterpoise which 
the mind when present maintains, lie 
likewise illustrates the subject by cases 
of epileptic fits, locked jaw’, 
giving it as his opinion that spasmodic, 
or convulsive muscular contractions, 
arise from the withdrawment of the 
mind, while the chemical stimulus con¬ 
tinues to flow to the parts affected ; and 
that paralytic distortions, on the con¬ 
trary, are to be attributed to a partial 
suppression of the excitement furnished 
by the brain : partial, and just enough 
to allow the larger and stionger muscles 
to act. And he feels himself fully 
justified in alleging, that all the facts 
connected with the ascertained difier- 
ence between tlic voluntary and in¬ 
voluntary muscles readily fall in with 
the theory that the function of the 
brain, in relation to the muscular sys¬ 


tem, does not consjist in sending forth 
volitions, but simply in maintaining a 
copious supply of contractile excite¬ 
ment (whether galvanic or not); that 
the nerves convey this chemical energy, 
and disperse it fromimiouily, among 
the muscles; and that the actual em¬ 
ployment of this force rests with the 
mind, present, not in the cranium, but 
in the limb. 

From all tliis, and other considera¬ 
tions, our author is of opinion, that 
there need be no voltaic pile where 
the material vehicle oflhe mind is, 
in itself, in a high degree elastic, and 
responsive to every kind of vibration; 
an opinion whiclv ini:Iines him the 
more readily to admit the belief that 
the creation, besides its sentient orders, 
connected with animal organisation, 
abounds with tribes, sentient and ra¬ 
tional, whose corporeity is impalpable 
and invisible, and who are the tenants 
of what, in our accommodated sense, 
may be called a quintessence. A be¬ 
lief, wliich labours under the incon¬ 
venience of requiring us to admit that 
there may be corporeal things incapable 
of becoming the objects of either of the 
five senses, on the ground that we 
may be capable of more than five! I 
He is also disposed to concur in the 
hypothesis of pre-Adamic families, 
and in tlie existence of apparitions. 
Tt w'ould occupy us too long to enter 
into the refutation of these heresies: 
proceed we to the third conjecture. 

This is simply that the visible crea¬ 
tion is only for a time, and that the 
heavens and earth shall perish, or like 
a vesture be changed. Yet let the 
material universe vanish, silent and 
unnoticed as a dream; or let it melt 
with fervent heat, and pass away, as 
in a painful struggle and convulsion, 
with a “great noise:” in either case, 
all minds, rational and moral, shall 
emerge from the mighty ruin, and float 
clear and untouclied above the tenors 
and the tempest of nature’s dying day. 
And it is notiiing else but an antici¬ 
pation of this rising of mind over the 
level of matter that is now going on 
within the human system. Man, al¬ 
though not y|?t lord of the visible uni¬ 
verse as an adult, is lord of it as an 
hen*, and exercise's a comniand be¬ 
coming the minority of one for wiiom 
vast possessions are in reserve. This 
is aot the language of empty preien^ 
sion : modern science and art make 
good, in detail, all that is here affirmed 
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It; fckrge.- Let th^ universe perisb or 
be changed, the soul shall live. 

Before concluding this paper, the* 
ip»der will indulge us in a few re- 
ibarks on the method of analogy, as 
tlrgumentative processi We are 
wining to adroit, with the learned au- 
dior of Ancient Fragments,* that, ana* 
iogy is admissible as an instrument of 
discovery; that by it we may ream 
shards {amktyin), from the known to 
(he unknown; we think, howpyer, that 
he errs in identifying it vyitUexperieiice. 
Jn extending the latter frotia speoies to • 
species, we commence the 'method of 
analogy; but we should then be care* 
ful not to confound the mere inference 
with the subsequent acts of experiment 
and conclusion. By analogy, however, 
we readily admit that we may arrive 
easily at generalisation and invention, 
and thereby construct liypotheses. We 
concur with the author, to the full ex¬ 
tent, in asserting that “ thousands and 
thousands of discoveries are made, and 
inventions brought into play, the result 
merely of analogy and a few experi¬ 
ments, or, very commonly, of a single 
experimentum rriicis.’’ To this extent 
we permit, both to Mr. llory and Mr. 
Taylor, the defence and use of analogy, 
but we steadily resist all attempts to 
substitute analogy for experiment-- 
that is, the sign for the thing signified; 
or worse, one thing for another. In 
analogy, we are speaking of one thing , 
so far as it bears resemblance to an¬ 
other; but, inasmuch as there is in 
that other thing some difference which 
makes it that other thing, it is too 
much to assume, as Mr. Taylor in 
effect does, that they are the same in 


kind. He treats of the natural body, 
he speculates upon the degrees‘of per¬ 
fection it is capable of attaining, and 
be tells us, that the attainment of these 
degrees constitutes it a spiritual body. 
This is the whole amount of his theory, 
which is properly called a physical 
one; but it is hard to tell us that it is 
metaphysical too, and that it is true of 
the S|)iritual as well as of the natural. 

The spiritual has its own process of 
demonstration and experiment, as well 
as the natural—its own logic, and one 
as superior to the mere intellectual 
method as the living is to the dead. 
But tins logic forbids us to reduce to 
a conception what is in itself a form of 
ever-present life. A future life, ren¬ 
dered conceivable and intelligible, may 
be a correct representation of a Ma- 
hommedan paradise, but not of a 
Christian. 

“ Das sail kein Auge, dashiirte kein Olir, 
Das kam in keiiies Herz, wie sehr es auch 
rang, 

Wie es auch nach Gott, nach Gott, 

Nacli deni Uiiendlichen dlirstete; 

Kuin es doch in keincs Meiischeii Herz, 
Nicht in das Herzdesz, welcher Siinder 
Und Erd’, uml bald eiu Todter ist, 

Was deiien Gott, die ihn lieben, bereitet 
hat.” 

Not w itii the eye of the flesh is the 
beatific vision to be contemplated. 
This kind comes but of prayer and 
fasting; and only m expressive silence 
may we adore or muse upon the ideal, 
which the living form of human con¬ 
science is appointed to realise, as tlie 
temple of law in the being of the crea¬ 
ture, who has been generated in the 
likeness and image of God. 


• Metapliysical Inquiry into the Method, Objects, and Result of Ancient jind 
Modern Philosophy. I’y Isaac Preston Cory, Esq., Fellow of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. London; William Pickering. 18 j3. 
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THE ETTRICK 8UErU£Ri)"s LAST TALE, 

HELEN CROCKET, 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY OLIVER YORKE. 


In publishing the second of the last 
two papers that, previously to his death, 
we received from James Hogg, popu-^ 
larly known as the Ettrick Shepherd^ 
we hold it matter of conscience, at part¬ 
ing with these ultimate leliques of that 
child of nature, not to let the oppor¬ 
tunity slip of paying a just tribute to 
his memory. We have before hinted 
that essay-writing for periodicals was a 
bad business, and that Hogg erred in 
devoting so much of his time to such 
worthless labour. Doubtless be did it 
for temporary supply ; but that in this 
he was often disappointed is abundantly 
clear from the letter which accompanied 
“ The Turners'' and “ Helen Crocket.” 
Courteous lector, peruse it and per¬ 
pend : 

** Altrive Lake^ Sept, 17, 183.5. 

** My dear James,—I send you with 
this two tales, which I do not think of 
my best kind, but ns good as I can 
make tliem. 1 am not afraid to send 
any thing to you, for, if it does not suit, 
1 am sure to get it back again, w’ith, 
perhaps, a little good-natured abuse. 
But it is a curious thing that, since old 
Blackwood died, neither in Britain nor 
America can I insure the sumo result, 
for all the injunctions 1 give. 1 have 
been obliged to abandon Blackwood for 
that very reason, I cannot get one thing 
back; and Wilson know'S nothing about 
them, seeming, apparently, never to have 
seen them. This will never do for me, 
as 1 never had two MS. copies of any 
prose w'ork. 

** I have written two poems for you, 
but dare not send them, having a sort of 
feeling that the fire of genius is beginning 
to flag, and should be sorry in my old 
age to disgrace laufels so bravely w'on. 
Remember, Fraser, that I am sixty-six 
next January, so that it is almost time 
to lay 'mys elf voluntarily on the shelf. 
Had^lf^K.obert continued at the helm, 
1 was safe; but damn the insolent, scoun¬ 
drelly Whigs, Papists, and Radicals ! 

Yours most truly, 

“Mr. Fraser,** “ James Hogg.” 

Now, we confidently demand of gen¬ 
tle and simple, whetiier they would 
d priori believe that a writer of Hogg’s 
reputation and genius could thus have 
been liable to “ the proud man’s con¬ 
tumely— the insolence of office, and 
the spurns that patient merit of tlie 
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unworthy takes.’^ But it is ever thus; 
and' Uie quotation just made proves 
itr It was sa in the days of Hamlet 
the Dane, of Shakespeare the War¬ 
wickshire lad, and of Hogg the bard 
of AltrivR. More than one periodical 
we knowwwhere the ^‘ unworthy'* are 
in power, iMid “patient merit,'' in the 
shape of a poor contributor, meets with 
insult and injury. The tricks played 
off by your editors* and pseudo-editors 
on their talented correspondents are truly 
infamous. To aH these Oliver Yorke 
is a glorious exception. Every appli¬ 
cant has justice, strict and impartial 
justice, administered in mercy, at his 
hands. This arises mainly, however, 
from the catholic knowledge, or apti¬ 
tude, which he possesses concerning 
every subject of human inquiry or en¬ 
deavour. The ignorance of other edi¬ 
tors deserves exposition. That they 
know notliing, and can do nothing, 
is in fact the specified qualification for 
the office. Such a man must be the 
negation of every thought and thing, 
that he may not stand in the way of a 
proprietor desiring, on some pressure 
of expediency, to put forth to the 
world certain absurdity or blasphemy, 
at which, as it reeks to heaven, the 
Man in the Moon is fain to stop his 
nose. Like herds with like, and avoids 
companionship with dissimilars. Like 
editor, like contributors—men who 
patch some cobbling piece of journey- 
work for filthy lucre ; and for so small 
a portion of it, that the purchase of a 
beggar’s offal would exhaust the amount 
of consideration-money paid at or be¬ 
fore the sealing and delivery of the 
villanous contract. Th^ are serfs ! 
Let a sincere inquirer affer truth, a 
man of decided opinion, a scientific 
' discoverer, a poet of genius, be so far 
deluded by false promises or vain ex¬ 
pectations to hope for patronage among 
them, and the whole fraternity avoid 
him with the^intipathy that slaves feel 
for freemen. It were a waste of in¬ 
dignation to pursue the subject further. 
Yet, as to this system it is owing that 
our periodical literature generally is of 
so low a character; and even in some 
works, once ofhigh influence, marks of 
degeneracy from month to month and 
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from quarter to quarter appear, which 
can only be accounted for on the sup¬ 
position of the circumstances existing 
that we have stated;—it were a dere¬ 
liction of duty to abstain altogether 
from an expression of abhorrence at a 
system so monstrous, and a clique so 
murderous. 

We*d rather be a dog and bay the moon, 
Than such an editor! , 

• 

That we are not such, the public will 
please to observe tliat w^^jtave the 
testimony of James Hogg—altd that 
we are proud of it. VVe are some^ 
times compelled to keep papers for 
a length of time l^efore insertion, on 
account of superabundance; but we 
fairly give lliem their turn, and 
keep to our agreements. We play off 
no tricks, Wc do not promise inser¬ 
tion, and make frivolous excuses for 
delay; and when called on to com¬ 
plete our contract, interpret the dcin:uKl 
injo insolence, affect sorrow at having 
given cause for complaint, and return¬ 
ing thearticle(if,indeed, itbe returned), 
suggest the expediency of the writer's 
trying some publication where his 
wisiies could more readily be met. 
All this is pitiful and unworthy men 
of honour: yet these things we have 
known to be; and, knowing all, wo 
have^ frequently blessed our stars that 
never in our born days vve felt induced 
to become volunteer contributor to any 
miscellany under the uninclosed cope 
of heaven, or within the unpartitioned 
air. 

This last tale of James Hogg is like 
the man. There is, too, one gross pass¬ 
age in it, llirough which,we have been 
tempted to draw the pen^—but we will 
not. Hogg knew no Jalse delicacy ; 
nor will we, acting for ium while under 
the turf that lies light upon his bosom. 

** Within the deep 
Capacious bosom of maternal earth, 
Repose the dust it loved, in confidence 
That she thereto would acta parent’s part. 
So that it should not perish, but be found 
With a more radiant robe to swatho the 
soul. 

The incorruptible, when Death shall die. 
Meantime, let tho grass whistle a shrill 
dirge * 

During the visitation of the gale; 

The cypress droop above it, and all 
jftowers 

Make odorous the bed of righteous men ; 
And night and morn the dew fall on the 
sod, 

Making it sweeter and more heautifuj. 


These things are to the soul as to the eye; 
Life mightier than dealh, and claiming 

Even in his very sanctuary to dwell. 

As though he were an alien, and through** 
out 

The universe could claim no spot his own; 
Joy strong in grief; hope strongest in 
despair; 

Grave blossoms both. Our sorrows oft 
excel 

All joy in joy, as man were made for bliss, 
And earth would be au Eden, mnugre all. 
And, in despite of death and grief, would 
give 

Glimpses of Paradise returning yet, 

And happiness ere long to be restored.” 

Ilogg was a Man—a man over whose 
grave these lines might fitly be said or 
sung. He vvas a moral man and a 
Christian; but his morality was no 
more affectation than his religion was 
cant. He knew what vices are con¬ 
cealed under supercilious manners; 
and, innocent of ill intentions, allowed 
safe charter to what spirit of fun was 
in him, as a “liberal shepherd,'' who 
gave free names to nature's sports, and 
blushed not at her unveilings. Wliy 
should he, if she did not ? The laureate, 
who IS a bit of a prig, after committing 
a similar offence (if offence it be) in that 
strange book of his called T/ic IJoctor, 
enters into a vindication of the same ; 
which we are glad to quote here, seeing 
that vve iiave shamefully neglected to 
notice that woithy piece of work — all 
the more shamefully, when we retlect 
that we have a Doct<fr of our own — 
though not a Dr. Dove. The vindica¬ 
tion alluded to, occurring in vol. i. 
chap. XIX. p. 1, and entitled “ A Con¬ 
versation with Miss Graveaii-s," is as 
follows : 

“ ‘ It does not signify, Miss Graveairs ! 
You may flirt your fan, and o’ercloud 
that white forehead with a frown ; but 1 
assure you the last chapter could not be 
dispensed with. The Doctor used to 
relate tlie story himself to his friends; 
and often alluded to it as the most 
wholesome lesson he had ever received. 
My dear Miss Giavoairs, let not those 
intelligent eyes shoot forth in anger 
arrows which ought to be reserved for 
other execution. You ought not to be 
displeased; ought not, must not, cannot, 
shall not !* 

“ ‘ But you ought not to write such 
things, Mr. Author; really, you ought 
not. What can be more unpleasant than * 
to be reading aloud, and come unex¬ 
pectedly upon something so strange, that 
you know not whether to proceed or 
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make a full stop, nor whore to look, nor 
what to do ? It is too bad of you, sir, 
let me tell you 1 and if I come to any 
thing more of the kind, 1 must discard 
the book. It is provoking, enough to 
meet with so much that one does not 
understand; but to meet, with any tiling 
that one ought &ot to understand is worse. 
Sir, it is not to be forgiven ; and I tell 
you again that, if I meet with any thing 
more of the same kind, I must discard 
the book.’ 

" ‘ Nay, dear Miss Graveairs V 
* I must, Mr. Author; positively I 
must.* 

“ * Nay, dear Miss Graveairs! Banish 
Tiistram Shandy ! banish Smollett! ba¬ 
nish Fielding! banish llichardson! But 
for the Doctor—sweet Doctor Dove, 
kind Doctor Dove, true Doctor Dove — 
banish not him ! Banish Doctor Dove, 
and banish all the world ! Come, come, 
good sense is getting the better of precise¬ 
ness ! That stitch in the forehead will 
not long keep the brows in their con¬ 
strained position; and the incipient smile, 
which already brings out that dimple, 
is the natural and proper feeling J 

** ‘ Well, you are a strange man !* 

** * Call me a rare one, and I shall be 
satisfied, * O rare Ben Joiisoii V you 
know, was epitaph enough for one of our 
greatest men.* 

“ * But, seriously, why should you put 
any thing in your hook which, if not ac¬ 
tually exceptionable, exposes it, at least, 
to that sort of censure w'hich is most 
injurious.* 

** * That question, dear madam, is so 
sensibly proposed, that I'Will answer it 
wnth all serious sincerity. There is no¬ 
thing exceptionable in these volumes : 
‘ Cartes,' as Euphues Lily has said, ‘ I 
think there be more speeches here wliich 
for gravity will mislike the foolish, than 
unseemly terms which for vanity may 
offend the wise.’ There is nothing in 
them that I might not have read to 
Queen Elizabeth, if it had been my for¬ 
tune to have lived in lier golden days; 
nothing that can by possibility taint the 
imagination, or strengthen one evil pro¬ 
pensity, or weaken one virtuous prin¬ 
ciple. But they are not composed like 
a forgotten novel of Dr. Towers’s, to be 
read aloud in dissenting families, instead 
of a moral essay or a sermon ; nor like 
Mr, Kelt’s Emily, to complete the edu¬ 
cation of young ladies, by supplying 
them with an abstract of universal know¬ 
ledge. N either have they any pretensions 
to be placed on the same shelf with 
Coclebs» But the book is a moral book; 
its tendency is good; and the morality 
is both the wholesomer and pleasanter 
because it is not administered as physic, 


but given as food. J don’t like morality 
in doses.’ 

“ * But why, my good Mr. Author, 
why lay yourself open to censure V 

** * Miss Graveairs, nothing excellent 
was ev;er produced by any author who 
had the fear of censure before bis eyes. 
He who would please posterity, must 
please hijoiself by choosing hisown course. 
Tiiere are only two classes of writers who 
dare do this, the best and the worst; for 
this* is one of the many cases in which 
extrem^ meet.. The mediocres in every 
grade aim«*at pleasing the public, and 
confom themselves to the fashion of 
their age, whatever it may be.*'* 

James Ilogg might ‘*do this''—for 
we dare avouch thJt he was of the first 
class of writers, and of that class one 
of the bast. The defence put in by 
Mr. Southey may be adopted by or 
for the Shepherd, mutalis mutandis. 
Hogg’s writings are very much like 
the book of the Doctor ; which the 
writer describes (aptly quoting, as his 
manner is, the words from Middleton 
and Rowley's Spanish Gipsy) as 

“ An orchard bearing several trees, 

And fruits of several taste ;** 

and, secondly, as a table liberally 
spread. 

* It is not expected or desired,* be 
continues, * that everv dish should suit 
the palate of all the guests; but^every 
guest will find something that he likes. 
You, madam, may prefer those boiled 
chicken, with stowed celery, or a little 
of thwtfriciindeau; the lady opposite will 
send her plate for some pigeoii-pie. The 
Doctor has an eye upon the venison ; 
and so I see has the Captain. Sir, 1 have 
not forgotten that this is one of your fast 
daj's ; I am glad, therefore, that the tur¬ 
bot proves sd good, and that dish has 
been prepared for you. Sir John, tbero 
is gjirlic in thi^ fricassee. Tho Hungarian 
wine has a bitterness which every body 
may not like; the ladies will probably 
prefer malmsey. The Cap.tain sticks to 
his port, and the Doctor to his madeira. 
Sir John, I shall be happy to take sau- 
terne with you. Tliere is a splendid 
trifle for the young folks, which some 
of the elders, also, w'iU not despise : and 
I only wish my garden could have fur¬ 
nished a better dessert; but, considering 
our climate, iiis not amiss. Is not this 
entertainment better than if I had sot you 
all down to a round of beef and turnips ? 

‘ If any thing bo set to a wrong taste, 

*l’is not the meat there, but the mouth s 
displaced; , • 

Remove but tliat sick palate,alliswell. * 


Ben Jonson. 
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There is one work of Hogg's to 
which, we are bold to think, the world 
has not done justice,— we mean his 
Queen Hynde, At the commencement 
of this work, he proffers the following 
justification of his apparent caprices in 
the style and subject of his productions. 

** Yes, ril be querulous or boon. 

Flow with the tide, change with the 
moon; 

For what am I, or what art thou. 

Or what the cloud and radiant bow. 

Or what are waters, winds, and s^i^s. 

But elemental energies'? 

The sea must flow, the cloud descend. 
The thunder hurst, the rainbow bend, 
Not when they would, but when they can. 
Fit emblems of the soul of man! 

Then, let me frolic while I may, 

The sportive vagrant of a day ; 

Yield to the impulse of the time, 

Be it a toy or theme sublime ; 

Wing the thin air or starry sheen, 

Sport with the child upon the green; 
Dive to the sea-maid’s coral dome, 

Or fairy’s visionary home ; 

Sail on the whirlwind or the storm, 

Or trifle with the maiden’s form; 

Or raise up spirits of the hill. 

But only if, and when I will. 

“ Say, may the meteor of the wild. 
Nature’s unstaid, erratic child, 

That glimmers o’er the forest fen, 

Or twinkles in the darksome glen. 

Can that be bound ? can that be reined 1 
By cold ungenial rules restrained 'I 
No !—leave it o’er its ample home, 

The boundless wilderness to roam! 

To gleam, to tremble, and to die : 

’Tis Nature’s error — so am I! 

** Then, 0 forgive my wandering 
theme! 

Pity my faults, hut do not blame ! 

Short my advantage, small my lore— 

I have one only monitor, • 

Whose precepts, to an ardent brain, 

Can better kindle than restrain. 

Then leave to all his fancies wild. 
Nature’s own rude untutored child ; 

And should he forfeit that fond claim, 
Pity his loss, But doxot blame. 

** Let those who list the garden choose, 
W here flowers are regular and profuse j 
Come thou to dell and lonely lea, 

And cull the mountain gems with me ; 
^nd sweeter blooms may be thine own, 
By Nature’s band at random sown ; 

And sweeter strains may toych thy heart, 
Thau are producible by art. 

The nightingale may give delight 
Awhile, *mid silence of the night, 

But th’ lark, lost in the Leaven’s blue, 
Ob, her wild strain is ever new!” 

The tale which has called forth these 
few remarks is note-worthy, as another 


specimen of James Hogg's powers over 
the supernatural world. Certes, it is 
not another story of Kilmeny; but it 
is after the fashion of one of those 
ghost stories, his facility in producing 
which was envied by Sir Walter Scott. 
In such traditions his mind was edu¬ 
cated ; and it is by such traditions, 
vague and unphilosophical as they may 
seem, that the invisible world is re¬ 
vealed to the children of nature. But 
for them, the spiritual were clean gone 
for ever from the valleys and the streams. 
Nor would the schoolmaster prove a 
better teacher of these ghostly truths ; 
he could not teach them with such life 
and power, from the dead letter of a 
printed book, and, unfortunately, he 
knows too little himself of the true 
philosophy of mind, to give instruction 
in the higher and purified beliefs of the 
rationalised understanding, with that 
con\ iction and faith which ever accom¬ 
panies the impressions of the sense. 
It must be granted that in his creed 
the peasant is superstitious ; but let it 
not be forgotten that he never separates 
the ideal from his moral duties and the 
objects that surround his daily path. 
The schoolmaster, on the contrary, 
often exhibits the dry twigs of tlie 
latter, rent from the tree of life, and 
fit only for the fire. Be it that he is 
free from superstition; but is he not 
free from religion also ? We are in¬ 
clined to attribute James Hogg’s excel¬ 
lence in passa'ges of pure poetry^ as it 
has been called, to the condition of the 
circumstances under which he grew up 
to the stature of manhood. His own 
mind and nature were the two treasure- 
houses of his knowledge — nature not 
scientifically observed, but sensibly— 
and mind not sophistically perverted, 
but naturally developed. Both be con¬ 
templated, but scarcely as distinct; 
and always as existing in harmonious 
union. To this it is owing that his 
supernatural fictions may boast of be¬ 
ing clear at once of improbability and 
mysticism. Created in the simplicity 
of his heart, as its images they are 
“ simple,sensuous, and impassioned" 
—no crude inventions of a false philo¬ 
sophy, no erroneous results of a blind 
system, but the graceful issue of ori¬ 
ginal genius, as true to itself and to the 
universe as that of a Hesiod, a Homer, 
an iblschylus, and a Shakespeare. 

Let us turn over a few pages of the 
Mountain Bard, What can be more 
delicate than the ballad of “ Sir David 
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Grjfime ?*' what more beautiful than the 
verses which describe the heroine as 
following her knight's hound^ till she 
finds her lover’s corpse? 

“ Then she’s casten aff her coal-hlack 
shoon. 

An* her honnie silken hose, sae glancin’ 
an’sheen, 

She kiltit her wilye coat an' broidered 
gown. 

An* away she has linkit over the green. 

She followed the hound owre muirs an’ 
rocks, « 

Through mony a dell an’ dowie glen, 
Till frae her brow and bonnie goud locks 
'The dew dreepit down like the drops 
o* rain. 

An’ aye she said, * My love may be hid. 
An* darena coroe to the castle to me ; 
But him I will find, and dearly I’ll chide, 
For lack o* stout heart an’ courtesye. 

But ae kind press to his manly breast. 
An* ae kind kiss in the moorland glen. 
Will weel atone for a* that is past. 

O wae to the paukie snares of men 1’ 

An* aye she eyed the gray sloth-hound, 
As he windit owre Deadwater fell, 

1’ill he came to the den wi* tlie moss in¬ 
bound, 

An* O, but it kythed a lonesome dell! 

An’he waggit his tail, an’befawned about. 
Then he coured him down sae vrearilye: 

* Ah, yon*3 my love 1 I hae found liim out; 
He’s lying waiting in the dell for me, 

To meet a knight near the fall of night, 
Alone in this untrodden wild, 
it scarcely becomes a lady bright; 

But 1*11 vow that the hound my steps 
beguiled.’ 

Alack ! whatever a maiden may say. 

True has’t been said, an’aften been sung, 
The e’e her heart’s love will betray, 
An’thesecretw'illsirplefrae her tongue. 

‘ What ails my love, that he looks nae 
roun* 

A lady’s stately stop to view; 

Ah me 11 hae neither stockings nor shoon, 
An’my feet are sae white wi* the moor¬ 
land dew. 

Sae sound as he sleeps in his hunting 
gear. 

To waken him great pity would be ; 
Deaf is the man that caresna to hear, 

An* blind is he wha w^antsna to see.* 

Sae saftly she treads the we© green 
swaird, 

Wi’ the lichens an* the ling a’ fringed 
around: 


* My e’en are darkened wi’ some W'ul- 

weird; 

What ails my love, be sleeps sas 
sound.* 

She gae ae look, she needit but ane, 

For it left nae sweet unc?rtainWe; 

She saw, a wound through his shoulder 
bane, « 

An’ in his brave breast two or three. 

There wasna sic e'en on the Border green, 
A s the piercing e'en o* Sir David Grame; 
She glisked wV her e*e where these e'en 
^ should be, 

But the raven had been there afore she 
came. 

There's a cloud that fa's darker than the 

^ 7iight, 

An' darklp on that lady it came ; 

There's n sleep as deep as the sleep outright, 
'I'is without a feeling or a name, 

*Tis a dull an' a dreamless lethargye. 

For the spirit strays owre vale an* hill. 
An' the bosom is left a vacancy ; 

An' when it comes back is darker still, 

- -O shepherd, lift that comely corpse, 

Well may you sec no wound is there ; 
There’s a faint rose ’mid the bright dew- 
drops, 

An’ they have not wet her glossy hair. 

There’s a lady lias lived in Hewswood 
tower, 

’Tis seven years past on St. Lambert’s 
day, 

An’ aye when comes the vesper hour. 
These words an’ no more can she^suy : 

* They slew my love on the wild swaird 

green, 

As he was on his way to me ; 

An’ the ravens picked his bonnie blue 
e’en. 

An* the tbngue that was formed for 
courtesye. 

Mv brothers they slew my comely knight, 
‘An’ his grave is red-blood to the brim; 
I thought to have slept out the lang, lang 
flight. 

But they've wakened me, an' wakened 
not him!'" 

This is not easily excelled : yet, per¬ 
haps, it is equalled by the fragment of 
“ Lord Derwent.'' 

“ * O why look ye so pale, my lord ? 

And wlfy look ye so w'an ? 

And why stand mounted at your gate 
So early in the dawn V 

* O well may I look pale, ladye; 

For how can I look gay, 

When I have fought thelivelongnight, 
And fled at break of day V 
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• And is the Border troop arrived ? 

And Iinve they a’on tiie day ? 

It must have been a bloody field 
Ere Derwent fled away. 

But where got you that stately stoed, 
So stable.and so good! 

And where got ye that gilded sword, 

So dyed with purple blood V 

• 

‘ I got that sword in bloody fray 
Last night on Eden downe ; 

1 got the Iiorso and harness too 
Wliero mortal ne’er got one.’ 

' Alight, aliglit, my noble lord ; 

God mot you save and see ! 

For never till this hour was I 

Afraid to look on thee.* 

(• 

lie tiimed him to the glowing east, 
'J'hat stained both tower and tree : 

‘ Prepare, prepare, my lady fair, 
Prepare to go with me ! 

Before this dawning day shall close, 

A deed shall here he done. 

That men unborn shall shrink to lioar, 
And dames the tale shall shun. 

The mornhg blushes to the chin 
The foul intent to see. 

Prepare, prepare, iny lady fair, 
Prejiare to follow me 

* Alight, alight, my noble lord, 

I’ll live or die with iheo ! 

1 see a wound deep in your side, 

And hence you cannot flee,* 

She looked out o*er her left shoulder 
To list a heavy groan ; 

But when she turned her round again. 
Her noble lord was gone. 

She looked to east, and west, and south, 
And all around the tower ; 


Through house^ind hall; but man nor 
horse 

She never could see more. 

She turned her round and round about. 
All in a doleful state ; 

And there she saw her little foot-page 
Alighting at the gate. 

' Oh! open, open, noble dame. 

And let your servant in; 

Our furious foes are bard at hand 
The castle fair to win.* 

, ‘ But tell me, Billy, whore’s my lord I 
Or whither is he bound ? 

IIe*6 gone just now, and in his side 
A deep and deadly wound.* 

‘ Why do you rave, my noble dame. 
And look so wild on mel 

Your lord lies on the bloody field. 

And him you'll never see.* ** 

Can any thing be more graceful or 
pathetic than these extracts ? They 
were some of Hogg’s earliest composi¬ 
tions ; and therefore wc quote tliem 
now, as slievving the class and character 
of his mind from the beginning. We 
cannot but feel that the world dealt 
liardly with him in forming an opinion 
that he was a coarse and vulgar writer, 
and that his friends and contemporaries 
have not altogether been just to his 
deservings. Above all, the conduct of 
which he complains in his letter W’as 
iniquitous, and could only tend to 
make penury* and his old age ac¬ 
quainted. We hope that the sub¬ 
scription lately opened for his widow 
will prosper—it has not only our best 
wishes, but our assistance. 

O. Y. 


HELEN CROCKET. 


BY THE ETTRICK SIIEI’IIERD. 


I wonder, in aw the wide creation 
o’ the warld, what can be come o’ 
Helen Crocket,*' said old Eppy Welch 
to her crony, Nans Blake; “ I canna 
think she can be run away wi’ a black¬ 
guard Irishman ; for though she was a 
papish, which is little better nor a 
heathen, ye ken she was a dooce, 
canny lass.*' 

Gudeness guide us/Eppy ! — a 
papish little better nor a heathen! 
Why, w'oman, they are ten times waur. 
They are sworn upon a bit black cross 
to cheat, kill, murder, an’ outroot aw 
persvvasions but tbeir ain. Wad ever 
a heathen do that? My brother Samuel, 


wha was lang in the Indies, has often 
tauld me that the heatliens were very 
honest, simple, innocent creatures, and 
the best and soberest sodgers in tlie 
world. They wadna wrang the life of 
a dog or a cat, nor even of a cow or a 
ewe; — they wad rather fast till they 
burstit. Is that like the character o’ 
the papists, wha like naeihing sae 
weel as knocking out their Christian 
brethren’s hams, an’ cutting their 
throats 1 Do ye no mind, Eppy, 
what the Scripture says about llie 
papishes ? If ye dinna remember, 
1 do; for they’re no caw’d by an ill 
name in aw that blessed book but I 
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hae it laid up in my heart an* treasured 
in my mind. They are the men of 
sin and sons of perdition—apostates 
springing from the bottomless pit, 
given to the vilest blasphemy, error, 
and persecution — establishing their 
abominations by false miracles and 
lying wonders. They are locusts and 
scorpions, and having their consciences 
seared as vrith a hot iron, and speaking 
lies in hypocrisy—propagating the 
doctrines of devils—forbidding to 
marry, or to use lawful and wholesome 
meat, save on certain days and at cer- a 
tain times. They have itching ears, 
and give heed unto fables—lovers 
only of themselves — covetous, proud, 
blasphemers, disobedient to parents, 
unthankful, unholy, without natural 
affection, truce-breakers, false accusers, 
incontinent, intemperate, fierce, de- 
spisers of those that are good, traitors, 
heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God, creeping into 
houses and leading captive silly women, 
laden with iniquities- 

For mercy’s sake, Nans, gie ower! 
for ye hae a great fault, when aince ye 
begin a speakin’, especially about that 
auld-fasliioned book o’ yours ye ca’ 
the Scripture, ye never think o’ gieing 
ower again.” 

I haenac half done wi’ the papishes 
yet! My truly, now when my zeal’s up, 
ril gie them a clearin’ afore I end wi’ 
them. But, gracious me! is that a gate 
to speak about the Ilc'y Scriptures ? 
That auld-fashioned book ! Ye’re no 
blate, Eppy,” 

I never read the book ; and when¬ 
ever I heard it read, I didna believe a 
word o’t.’* 

“ I can weel excuse ye for no read¬ 
ing the Bible, because I ken ye never 
could read a word i’ your life; but no 
to believe in its truths beats aw that 
ever I heard. ()d, woman, I fear ye’re 
a perfect prosylite. What do ye think 
will come o’ ye again the day o’ 
judgment?” 

“ Ila, ha, ha 1 It will maybe be lang 
till tlien.” 

Eppy, I’m fear’d that it is ower 
true the country says of you, that you’re 
a reckless papisli and a witch. I hae 
fendit ye, or helpit to fend ye, for se¬ 
veral years, because ye came to me 
destitute ; an* though I never saw ony 
good about ye, yet I confess that I 
never saw ony ill neither. But if you 
are either a papisher or a witch, you 
and I must part company. O how I 


hate a papisher! Dear Eppy, look at 
aw the Catholic countries in the world, 
and look at our poor misled sister, 
Ireland, and think if that can be a 
good religion which leads to sickan 
ignorance and cruelty. ,An’ as for 
witches, ye ken they are the deil’s 
ain bairns, and doomed to-” 

“ Hold your blab, you everlasting 
sbatterbrains ! I am no papist—no 
Christian of any denomination. I 
despise you all, and worship a God 
of ray own choosing, whose name or 
attributes 1 do not choose to reveal to 
such as you. I am no witch; but I 
have a certain power of my own above 
human nature, frqm whom or from 
whence I do not know. I never 
prayed for it, never bargained for it, 
never asked it, and yet I have it; and 
from whom no living being is ever 
likely to know.” 

Yes, lie that gave you it will know; 
an’ I wadna muckle wonder that it was 
his majesty the deil.’’ 

I deny the existence of such a 
being, and defy him to do me either 
good or evil. But come to the door 
with me, and I’JI shew you that I have 
•a certain power of controlling nature, 
which no other woman that I ever saw 
possesses.” 

Aih, but I’m frightened for ye I 
Ye’re no to extract your airt upon me, 
then — mind that.” 

“ No, no, I will not extract my art, 
as you call it, upon )ou; for had I 
wished to do that, I might have done 
it long ago. But I often do things 
which I cannot help. Look now ; 
you see that ploughman going briskly 
on, whistling with his pair on the other 
side of the burn ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ ell, look at him for the space 
of three minutes, and you will see how 
he comes on.” 

Eppy riveted her eyes upon him, 
and cast two or three figures in the air 
with her finger; and exactly in three 
minutes the,horses stopped, reared, 
and not one foot fuuher would they 
proceed. The ploughman went to see 
what was wrong about the plough, but 
he could seg nothing out of its place. 
He likewise appeared benumbed; so 
that if the horses had gone forward, 
he could not have conducted either 
them or the plough. So he came 
staggering and sat down on the spoke 
between the stilts of the plough, took 
off his hat, and glowered up to heaven, 
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^^OMdering what judgment had fallen 
^'bim and his horses; and tlie women 
nealr^l him either speaking to himself 
or praying. He said afterwards he 
thought Uiey had been struck with u 
shock of electricity, until he perceived 
the two old dames standing looking at 
him, and then he knew he was be¬ 
witched, for Eppy had a very bad word 
in the country; and there sat the poor 
ploughman, gaping with astonishment 
and terror. 

“ Now did you ever see the like of 
that V* said Eppy ; “ I could keep 
them fixed on that s}:ot till night, 
as long as my een could see them. 
But stand you still, and I’ll go into 
the house, and yo6 will see how soon 
the charm will be dissolved.” 

They did so, accordingly; and in 
two or three minutes the ploughman 
started up as from a dream, and call¬ 
ing out, “ Hap wo, Dawtie, ye jad — 
get on, Wallace, ye thief-like scoonrel.” 
And the two horses went away as well 
as ever, and the ploughman whistled 
away as before in the furrow behind 
them. 

When Nans returned into the house, 
she besought Eppy to bestow the same« 
power upon her; but the other replied, 
that it was an endowment she neither 
could bestow nor get rid of, for it 
seemed to be an element of her con¬ 
stitution, born and bred in her; but 
whether it came from heaven or hell 
she had no knowledge. 

“ I think we might have excellent 
fun by that art,” said Nans. “ For 
instance, I have a great antipathy at 
tailors. Now, could you arrest me a 
tailor, or a set of tailors, in any ridi¬ 
culous situation, how I would be di¬ 
verted beyond what I can tell you ; 
for I have suffered much from one or 
two of them ; and then they are all so 
upsetting creatures, and running about 
people’s houses by night, seeking after 
women. O 1 if 1 had any power over 
the tailors, I would settle them.” 

Eppy laughed at the extravagant 
antipathy of her kind fribnd, and an¬ 
swered, that she could not arrest a 
tailor in a ludicrous situation with a 
girl, for that it was necessary she 
should see him, and fix h6r eyes upon 
him; but to humour her whim, if she 
would shew her a tailor, or a dozen 
tailors, by day, in any situation what¬ 
soever, she would take in hand to 
arrest them, or him, on tlie spot. 
Nans was upoa the lookout for many 


a day; and at length, one morning 
rather early, Nans came running in, 
calling out, O Eppy, now is the 
time for a tailor — now or never I” 
This was a fat, dumpy young fellow, 
who had been home at his father’s 
house all the Sunday, and, in hasting 
back to his master's work early on 
Monday morning, was taken at short 
quarters at a very unfortunate spot, 
right opposite Mr. Reid’s bed-room 
window, a gentleman not much noted 
for patience or suavity of maimers. 
The charm was soon effected ; and the 
poor tailor was obliged to remain in 
the same disgraceful position. But not 
long; for it so happened that Mrs. Reid 
had been very ill, and had been let 
blood by a surgeon the previous even¬ 
ing, and Mr. Reid was up veiy early to 
administer some anodyne to his lady, 
and looking out at his window to see 
what the morning was like, he there 
beheld the abominable tailor, with his 
back toward him, sitting still in the 
same posture. lie turned away with 
disgust; and after having given Mrs. 
Reid some medicine, and mixed some 
wine and water for her, be looked 
out at his window again. There was 
the tailor still in the same position. 
Mr. Reid, quite enraged, took the 
bullet out of his gun, which he kept 
always standing charged in his bed¬ 
room, and puting in a tea-cupful of 
blood in its place, and a wadding 
above it, he,.fired right against the 
broad bare posteriors of the tailor. 
He fell forward on his nose and knees, 
and uttered a tremendous roar; and 
putting back his hand to feel if he was 
mortally wounded, he perceived that 
he was covered with blood behind, 
and felt it trickling all over his lower 
extremities. 

The women, having seen the fire 
and the shot, and heard the horrid 
cries of murder, imagined that they 
had actually been the cause of the 
fellow’s death, ran into the cottage. 
By that means the charm was removed, 
and the tailor released ; on which he 
sprung up and ran back the way he 
came, braying out with tremendous 
vociferation, “ Murder, murder! Gh, 
murder, murder! Death and d—n 1” 
But his trousers falling down about 
his feet, marred his running terribly; 
so he tramped them off, and flew with 
amazing velocity. 

When the two old women went into 
their house, Eppy looked as if in great 
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Xribuladon, but Nans fell down in a 
convulsion of laughter, in which she 
continued until she was so weak that 
she could not rise; and when she 
learned the real circumstances of the 
case, she grew worse than ever, and 
laughed out the most part of the re¬ 
mainder of her life. 

Well, the tailor ran on like one 
distracted, still crying out murder 
when his breath could effect it, until 
he came to Jock Reid’s smithy. Jock 
having been alarmed by the cries, and 
seeing his acquaintance coming in such, 
a preposterous guise, came out with 
his bare arms and withstood him in 
the middle of the road. “ What the 
deil’s the matter w*ye the day, man ?” 

O Jock Reid, I’m murdered! 
I’m shot, Jock Reid! I’m a mur¬ 
dered man!” 

“ Why, man,,- what hae ye done ? 
What crime hae ye been guilty o’, 
that they hae shot ye i’ fair day light?” 

“ I hae been guilty o’ nae crime, 
Jock Reid — nae crime ata’. But is it 
not a deadly crime to shoot a man 
when his back’s to you ?” 

I certainly look upon this as a 
very fundamental crime,” said Jock ; 
at the same time he could not help 
grinning and laughing at the plight the 
tailor was in, with the blood running 
off at his lieels. “ Come away into 
the smithy, my man,” continued Jock ; 

“ I’ll wash you, and dress your wounds 
as weel as ony chirurgeo* in Britain.” 

So Jock took liim to the smithy- 
trough, in which he cooled the red-hot 
iron ; and telling the tailor that it was 
an excellent antidote, both for stopping 
bleeding and curing wounds, he took 
an old leathern apron, and fell a scrub¬ 
bing him up most potently. The tailor 
lay on his face and groaned ; while Jock, 
soon perceiving that it was a trick, and 
that nothing was wrong, splashed and 
scrubbed the tailor until he roared, 
while Jock was always advising him 
to be patient and lie still, for it was 
better to suffer ance than suffer aye. 

“Oh,Jock Reid, Jock Reid! that’sa 
roughsome way o’ ganging to work wi’ 
a deeing man! I fear, Jock Reid, the 
wound will be very deep, that it has 
bled sae muckle ?” 

“ I daresay, it is gayan deep.” 

“ Think ye it will be possible to get 
out the ball?” 

Na, it will never be mair seen; 
it is up as far as your midriff.” 

** Oh, Jock Reid, that’s heavy news! 


I thought aye I fand k weight about 
my heart. Could I be but spareid in 
mercy for a few days, until I hae time 
to repent o’ my sins. Oh, 1 hae muckle 
need to repent o’ my sins with regard 
to women I” 

“ Ye needna concern yoursel muckle 
about these kind o’ sins, unless ye hae 
murdered some o’ them. There’s nae 
other sins atween men an’ women.” 

Aih, Jock Reid, I never thought 
ye had been sic a reprobate! But 1 
hae other matters to mind than arguy 
about sickan nonsense wi' you. Oh, 
what’s to come o’ me! what’s to come 
o’ me I” {Cries bitterly.) 

Hout, man! li^ still an’ baud your 
tongue. If ye maun dee, meet death 
like a man an’ a Christian, and dinna 
lie youling like a dog under the lash. 
I’ll tell you what it is, if I had ye weel 
scrubbit wi’ this iron an’ cool water, 
sae as to raise a little stimulation, ye 
understand, an’ a good large bnkkin 
plaster laid to your doup, you will 
never find your wound mair.” 

A brikkin plaster?—that’s a liorse 
blister ye mean ? Ob, Jock Reid, of 
a’ operations i’ the world, 1 hate flay- 
bottomie the maist.” 

Jock having scrubbed tlie tailor until 
he changed all his lower parts from a 
purple hue to a dusky black, applied a 
prodigious wax plaster to the wounded 
parts, lent him a pair of trousers, and 
set him home in a cart; and the tailor 
was cured forthwith. But when the 
truth leaked out, he left the country 
and went to America, where he has 
succeeded in his business exceedingly 
well; so that Mr, (Jabriel Reid’s shot 
has made the tailor’s fortune. 

There are many other ridiculous 
stories told about Eppy’s feats; such 
as tliat there was one day a hare went 
hitching by their cottage, when Nans 
asked Eppy if she could arrest that 
creature, as it would be capital hare- 
soup. Rppy said she had never tried 
such a thing; but she supposed it 
might very easily be done. Accord¬ 
ingly, she made the mystic figures on 
tlie wind, fixed her eyes, and stood 
unmoved, without winking. The hare 
was astonished, thinking she was caught 
in a noose. She ran backward for a 
few yards, and then forward to the 
same spot where the electricity of 
Eppy’s eye first struck her; and lliere 
she finally settled, and sat up like a 
int-stoup, with her eyes apparently 
xed backwards upon Kppy’s, unlit 
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Nans went and took her by the craig, 
choked her, and brought her home; 
and the two kerlings feasted on her. 
After this the two beldames did not 
often want a hare, for there were rich 
preserves aipund their dwelling; but 
it was found out that they sold so many 
good hare-skins, that they began to be 
suspected of snaring. No snares, how¬ 
ever, could be discovered, and the pil¬ 
lage went on with capital success; till 
at length Mr. Reid met with them one 
morning coming through one of his 
liidden inclosures, each of them carry¬ 
ing a hare; on which he was very 
wroth, beating the two old dames se¬ 
verely with his cane, and taking their 
two hares from them. He abused them 
for their poaching propensities, saying 
they had long been suspected, but 
were fairly found out now; and then 
he swore a great oath that these two 
animals had both been snared within 
half an hour. 

“We never set a gin or snare of any 
kind i* our lives, sir/' said Nans; “ an’ 
ye may take my word for it, these are 
nae hares, but twa witches ,* an'ye’II rue 
the day lliat ever ye touched them.” 

“ I shall take ray chance of that, 
old, ridiculous creature, and likewise 
of getting you put out of the country. 
Go about your business, and try to 
impose on another than me.” 

So saying, he kicked her, until Nans 
ran screaming and cursing him. But 
by this time Eppy-had gotten over tlie 
stile, and peeping through a bush, 
where .she could not be seen, she soon 
fixed Mr. Reid and his two hares to 
the spot; where he stood staring more 
than half a day, until Nans ran and 
told the marquess’s gamekeeper that 
Mr. Reid was an inveterate ]>oacher, 
and that if he, the keeper, would go to 
the Callock-field, he would catch Reid 
with game in his possession. So the 
keeper hasted to the spot, where he 
found Reid standing like a statue, 
with his two lusty hare6, one in each 
hand; so he took them both from him, 
accusing him bitterly of poaching the 
marquess's game. Reid told a long 
rigmarole story about the hares being 
two witches, and that th(j moment he 
touched them they arrested him on the 
spot; and that he took them from two 
old kerlings in the morning, whom he 
believed to be both witches too. The 
gamekeeper laughed at him; and as 
Eppy had now turned her back on 
them, the two walked off the field 


together, in no very good humour 
with one another. But the keeper 
took off the two hares, and summoned 
Mr. Reid to the court, where he got 
him fined in 13/.13 j?. 6d. for poaching. 

Now, although it was all for fun, 
Nans had more mischief in her than 
Eppy, for all her great and unaccount¬ 
able power. So there was one morn¬ 
ing, as the two kimmers were out 
bringing in a pail of water, Nans says, 
“ Yonder comes young stitch at a ter¬ 
rible rate the day. Think ye he's riding 
• for the howdy, or is the horse run away 
with him?” 

“ 1 think the horse must be run off 
with him, else he would not for bis 
life dare to ride in that style.” 

“ Oh, stop him, stop him, Eppy!— 
for mercy's sake, arrest him! else both 
man and horse will be killed.” 

Eppy took the hint, and laid on the 
arrestment; and that with such efficacy, 
that the horse not only stopped, but 
started back as if he had run against 
a rope, and the tailor flew over his head 
like a spread eagle. He, however, 
mounted manfully again to his seat; 
but by this time the charm had taken 
effect on both, and neither he nor the 
horse testified any disposition to go 
further, nor yet to return—but there 
they stood, glowering toward the wo¬ 
men's cottage, I do not know how long 
—I suppose about two or tliree hours. 
Now the truth was, that the tailor was 
actually riding for the surgeon of the 
next village to Mrs. Reid. Mr. Reid's 
men were all out on the height casting 
peats, and he had no other resource 
but to take the tailor from his work, 
whom he mounted on a mettled steed, 
and bade him make haste to the sur¬ 
geon, for there was no time to lose, 
and take as long in coming home as 
he liked. The horse set off with the 
tailor at a tenible rate, and gave him 
such a convoy as he never got in his 
life; but it was only for a short space, 
until he came to a fair stand still. 

Mr. Reid and the women began to 
weary terribly for the surgeon; and 
one of them, running out to see if he 
was coming, brought in word that the 
tailor had never got further than the 
head of tlie broomside liaugh, where he 
was sitting composedly on the horse’s 
back. Mr. Reid swore a great oath, 
and, snatching a hunting-whip from 
the lobby, he ran off'bareheaded as he 
was, to punish the tailor. This was 
not the tailor whom he had shot, who 
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had left the country; but a young lad 
named Tom Koss, from Aberdeen. So 
Mr. Reid, in the plenitude of his 
wrath, attacked the tailor with his 
whip, lashing him till he roared out for 
mercy. 

** Why, you stupid, unnatural ani¬ 
mal, why did you not ride for the sur¬ 
geon, as I ordered ?*' 

“ Ky durina keen; the neg tuckit the 
reest on ma, an’ weel neether gyang 
beckwerds nor ferweerds.” 

“ But ril make him gang feerwerd, 
as you call it, though he should break 
your neckand to tlie liorse Mr. 
Reid fell with the whip, like a day’s 
work tliat he had been working by the 
piece, lashing him most unmercifully. 
The horse flung most potently, making 
his heels fly aloft in the air. He 
kicked and reared till he groaned 
again ; but from the spot he would 
not move. Still Mr. Reid laid on, till 
he actually lost the power of his arms, 
astonished what was the matter with 
his fine horse. 

“ You booby, you are holding him 
in,” said he. 

“ Awm heddin neen o’ hum un ; 
I’m bee the meen vvi buth mee liands,” 
said tlie tailor, blubbering. But, 
lurd, mun, I wusli you wid tuck keer 
o' mee legs ; for you hee liesh’d ihum 
and kittet them till they’re aw peerin o’ 
bleed. But luim deer he’ll mubby 
gyaug awa bee un’ bee.” 

“ Come down here! Come oif my 
horse, you ninny, you goose, you law- 

bard, you lousy b-, 1 say, come 

down here.” 

“ I’ll no dee’t; I kinna come deen, 
for mee sheen’s ful o* bleed.” 

On which Mr. Reid flew at him ; 
and, pulling him from llic horse, tossed 
him into the back of the dyke; then 
mounted the horse himself. For two 
or three minutes he coaxed the horse, 
and lashed him at the same time; but 
he just went like a hobby-horse, up be¬ 
fore and behind, alternately; while the 
tailor lay at tlie back of the dyke, 
laugiiing till bis sides were like to 
crack; and he being out of sight of 
Kppy’s malignant eye, the spell lost 
its power over him, and took effect 
upon Mr. Reid; who in a short time 
was fixed under its influence, and sat 
still there, staring in the same direc¬ 
tion with his horse; while the tailor 
ran cowering and laughing up the 
back of the dyke, and looking back 
to Mr. Reid he cried, “ Guid bee, 


unnist mun, an suit you tliur as ling as 
I hae deen.” 

Eppy seems to have had the power 
of making this spell more or less in* 
tense; for there was never any one so 
completely overpowered by it as Mr. 
Reid, if we except the hares,—for he 
seemed deprived of speech or motion, 
liaving no faculty remaining but that of 
peering intellectually in one direction. 
Bui we must let Lizzy, one of his ser¬ 
vant girls, describe his situation. She 
was sent out by the female attendants to 
look for the surgeon, and behold there 
was her master sitting, bareheaded, on- 
his horse’s back, on the very spot 
where the tailor fixed. She ran 
away to him; but his appearance 
frightened her so much, she durst not 
go close up to him; and it was well 
she did not, —for if she had come within 
the right forward gleam of Eppy’s eye, 
it is likely she, too, would have been 
fascinated to the spot; but she stood 
at a little distance, and called to him,— 
“ Master, master! Ime ye gane de- 
mentit, that ye are sittin there a’ day 
wi’ your bare head glowrin like a wul- 
cat ? If ye winna outher rin or ride 
for the doctor, come awa’ hame,—for 
our mistress is joost deeing. D’ye 
hear man ? I tell ye your wife’s joost 
deeing. For pity’s sake, for decency’s 
sake, come awa in an hand her, for 
she’s garrin a’ the house yull. Gude- 
ness preserve us I what ails the man ?” 

Lizzy now took fright, and ran away 
home, and bursting in among the fe¬ 
males, she cried, holding up her hands, 
and gaping with affright, “ O dear, 
dear, what’ll be done ! what’ll be 
done! our master’s gane daft—clean 
horn daft I He’s sittin bareheaded on 
Douglas’s back, an can neither hear 
nor speak; but there he sits glowrin 
through the loom air, where there’s 
naething to be seen, turnin first up the 
tae lug an’ then the tither^ like a calley 
dog watchin a movin moudy hillock. 
An’ what’s unco queer, the naig is 
lookin the same gate, an* as intent on't 
as his master. Tlie twa are very like 
a made statue; ad I wadna wonder if 
they had been stricken wi’ a thunner- 
bolt, an’ are Jiailh dead ; an’ that yon 
geeing o’ the bead may be the nerves; 
or, may be it has gotten sic a yark wi’ 
the bolt o’ Heaven that it will never 
can stand still again, but just rocky- 
rowe for ever, bailh i’ the coffin an’the 
grave. It’s awsoine to think o’!” 

Menil Tiddy, the olcl nurse, then 
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stopped her,' and said, “ IJaud your 
havering tongue, ye glaikit ravin taw- 
pie ; it is you that’s gane daft. Did^ 
any body ever hear such a rhame o’ 
nonsense as that? llin awa back to 
your master? and tell him he has gotten 
a bonny daughter.” 

“ Me rin awa back to him, an’ tell 
he has gotten a daughter! 1 may as 
weel speak to that hill, and muckle 
l}etter,—for it wad answer my voice wi’ 
a wee bit tongueless ane o’ its ain; but 
as for him, he wadna look ower his 
shoulder to me if 1 should tell him 
that the lift had fa’n, an’ smoored a' 
the laverocks.” 

At the very time of this dialogue, 
who should enter the two old women’s 
cot but Helen Crocket, the girl whom 
I mentioned at the beginning of this 
tale. Eppy had always testified an 
extraordinary interest in this girl, while, 
on the other hand, Nans could not en¬ 
dure her, because she was a papist. 
But Eppy really loved her, and Helen 
returned that love; and having no mo¬ 
ther of her own, she called ^py by 
that endearing appellation. The en¬ 
trance of Helen attracting Eppy’s sole 
attention, it took her eye away from 
Mr. Reid and his horse, who were 
thereby instantly released, and went 
off as nothing at all bad happened. 

Eppy, turning from the open win¬ 
dow, at which she had sat so long, to 
her beloved Helen, embraced her, and 
made her sit beside her; while Nans 
went into the other apartment, to take 
her fill of laughing at what she had 
seen. 

“ Now tell me, Helen, my bonny 
woman,” said Eppy, where ye hae 
been, an’ what ye hae been doing ? I 
fear ye hae been playing the fool.’' 

“ Indeed hae T, mother; an as I hae 
brewed I fear sae maun 1 now drink. 
An’ as for where I hae been, I never 
hide any tiling frae you; an’ I hae 
been away in the east kintry, at the 
harst work, wi’ that plaguit Tom 
Murphy, wha I believe ihas been born 
to be my curse. But what can we 
poor lasses do? We canna stand in 
our ain strength; an’ when we aince 
gang wrang, we gang ^ay farrer an’ 
farrer.” 

Hae you twa, then, been shearing, 
and living as man an’ wife ? Ah, 
Helen, Helen ! ye hing your head, an’ 
<]inna answer me. 1 ken ye winna 
tell me a lee; but I see the scrape you 
are in, an’ my heart’s unco sair for 


ye. Poor lassie, what’s to become o’ 
ye!” 

Tilings were as bad as they could 
be >vi’ me before; sae that this maks 
little difierence, if it warna for the 
conscience. But, oh, what nips o’ 
conscience I hae suffered! 1 hae been 
sae wicked, that I’m even feared the 
priest winna grant me absolution.” 

Fee fa fum I Conscience an’ ab¬ 
solution ! sic flummery 1 heard never I 
Take care o’ yoursel, my poor bairn; 
take care o’ your peace o’mind, and 
• your life wi’ that bad man, and leave 
conscience and absolution to knaves 
and dotards. I fear he is a very bad 
man, that Murphy.” 

O dear 1 I wat weel he’s no verra 
good. But then he likes me,—that 
makes amends for a’ faults; an’ he’s 
gaun to take me ower to his fo’ks at 
Downpatrick, in Ireland, an marry 
me. What can he do mair, poor fel¬ 
low ? But I maun first gang to the 
priest, at Debeattie, an’ try to get ab¬ 
solution ; an’ then I have to meet Tam, 
the morn, afore day-light, to set offwi’ 
him. But, oh, Eppy, my heart’s sair 
about the hale matter,—for ye ken he’s 
no o’ our church, o’ the true Catholic 
religion; sae that I’ll hae to be mar¬ 
ried by a Methodist minister, which 
will be nae marriage ata’ to me.” 

“ Now, my poor infatuated bairn, 
in aw these surmeeses o’ yours you are 
wrang. Are you sure that Murphy 
likes you? ;llas he always used you 
kindly and civilly ? Ay, ye may hing 
down your head an’ greet! I’ll tell 
you how well he likes ye. He just 
likes you that weel, that he wad gie a’ 
that he has in the world—an’ that’s no 
very muckle—to see you laid i’your 
grave. An* mair by token. If ye 
gang away wi’ that fellow, whether 
married or unmarried, you will never 
see either Ireland or Downpatrick. 
Mind what I tell you now. An* as 
for your confessions and absolutions, 
these are the greatest flummery in the 
world, an’ fit only to be practised by 
selfish knaves an* silly fools. Now, tell 
me truly,—Could you really have the 
impudence to gang an’ kneel down 
afore the priest, an’ sob and dightyour 
een, and confess a’ your sins, wi’ the 
heretic Tom Murphy?” 

“ Ay, every ane o’ thim ; I hae them 
a’ registered up in my heart, day and 
date.” 

Then you are the most brazen¬ 
faced strumpet that ever was born, an* 
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muckle waur than I thought ye. O fy, 
for shame; let another be the divulger 
o' that, and no you,—for, believe me, 
the less that is said about all such 
matters the better.” 

“ Ah, but Effy, I have repenlit o' 
my sins, an' hope to receive remission.” 

‘‘ Ay, fine repentance, faith! But 
let that fiee stick to the wa'; and do 
ye remember this. Gang not away wi' 
that wicked, regardless man, nor trust 
yoursel' wi' him out o' sight,—for I 
hae had some ill forebodings about you 
of late.” 

“ But, Eppy, what can I do but 
trust him ?” 

‘‘ What do ? Bide the brunt, an' 
face the warld, the minister, the kirk, 
an’ the session, as mony a better woman 
has done afore you. What do, for¬ 
sooth ! She’s a silly hen that canna 
scrape for ae burd. But nane o' your 
confessions, an' nane o’ your rinnings 
away wi' a man wha ye ken to be a 
finished blackguard.” 

But, Eppy, I iiae gien him my 
solemn promise to meet him at the 
Crane Moss,either to-morrow morning 
afore daylight, or the next morning at 
fan'est, an’ gang away to Ireland wi' 
him, to be his wife. I ken, an' hae 
long kend, how weel ye like me; but I 
hae brought mysel to that pass by my 
imprudence, that what better can I 
do?” 

“ Just come an’ live wi' Nans an' 
me, my woman. Ye shrill work, an' 
I’ll keep the baby, if it be spared in 
life. I can get you tenpence a-day, of 
bandage work, frae the ae year’s end to 
the other, ill day an’ good day, which 
will come to about Ihretteen punds a- 
year; an’ we’ll work our way unco 
weel.” 

“ But Nans dislikes me, on account 
o’ my religion; an' I canna do that. 
In short, 1 hae made up my mind to 
gang wi' him; sae, dear auld Eppy, it 
is needless to arguify ony mair,—for as 
I hae made my bed sae maun I lie 
down.” 

“ Ye’re an infatuated girl, Helen, 
There is surely some spell hingin ower 
ye. But come back an' see me afore 
ye gang away, else I’ll meet you 
wliere ye least expect it.” 

Helen kissed her auld friend, wept 
bitterly, hung down her head, and 
hasted away; but she did not go to 
the priest at Dalbeattie, but to a dis¬ 
tant relation of her own, who lived in 
Castle Douglas, a staunch and strenuous 


Catholic, who likewise exerted all her 
energy to prevent Helen marrytog a 
heretic, and a son of perdition; but all 
was in vain. Helen s mind was made 
up; and the second morning after she 
parted with' Eppy she set out, little 
after midnight, towards the Crane 
Moss, to meet with her love:*. 

There is something quite unaccount¬ 
able here in this traditionary story; 
but 1 must tell it as I have heard it. 
The morning was light, with a full 
moon in the heavens, it being the third 
, of October; and as Helen was going 
up the south side of the black water of 
Dec, according to my account, on the 
skirts of a farm called Airey, she per¬ 
ceived old Eppy Bla^e coming to meet 
her. Helen’s blood ran cold to her 
heart,—for she remembered that Eppy 
bad said she would meet her when she 
least expected it. 

So, so,” said Eppy, “ you are 
then thus far on your way to trust 
yourself to the mercy of a wretch, in 
spite of all my injunctions. But there 
is a bond between you and me which 
no mortal hand can sever, and I must 
not lose you so young; no, no, I must 
not lose you. See, liere is a loaded 
pistol (taking one from below her 
mantle); it is charged with the bolt of 
heaven, and the fire of liell below it. 
Should your lover appear respectful 
and kind, make no use of this; but if 
you come to a new-made grave, with a 
row of divots on one side, and a long 
heap of peat-moss on the other, in¬ 
stantly shoot him through the head or 
the heart, assured that the grave is made 
for you ; and then shift for yourself.” 

And having said thus much, without 
giving Helen, time to pronounce a 
word, she rushed cowering by her, 
toddled away down the side of the 
black water of Dee, and was out of 
sight in a minute or two. 

Helen was utterly astonished ; but 
she pul the pistol in her pocket, within 
the skirt of her gown,—stood a long 
space considering of this extraordinary 
event,— and then, as led by a fatality, 
posted on to the place of meeting at 
the Crane Moss. Her lover received 
her with unwonted kindness,—kissed, 
welcomed, aiul caressed her; and tak¬ 
ing her arm in his they walked on. He 
had neither bundle, plaid, nor mantle; 
at wbicli she rather wondered, on set¬ 
ting out on so long a journey. At 
length, by a wave of his coat with the 
wind,she perceived a butcher’s cleaver 
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secreted below the left breast, and from 
tbat time forward she was not able to 
speak a word, altliough Murphy was 
still bothering on with professions of 
kindness, respect, and love. He but¬ 
toned the coat, and she then saw the 
shape of the murderous weapon dis¬ 
tinctly. On turning the comer of a 
little alder and willow bush, they came 
all at once on a new-made grave, with 
a row of divots built up on one side, 
and a heap of peat-moss on the other. 

** What pit is that ?’' said Helen. 
But he made no answer ; but struggled 
to free his right hand of her left, trying 
to draw out the cleaver. She witlih^Id 
his arm as well as she could, and tak¬ 
ing the pistol from her pocket in a mo¬ 
ment, she shot him through the liead. 
He made a great spring upward, and 
then fell dead, without uttering a word. 

Helen stood paralysed with astonish¬ 
ment at the enormous deed she iiad 
committed ; but Iter conscience re¬ 
proved her not,— for she had no other 
resource than either to murder or be 
murdered. Bitterly she wept as slie 
looked on the mangled form wliich she 
had defaced, sending his soul to an 
account for which she had too much 
reason to dread it was but ill prepared; 
but though he had robbed her of her 
virtue, and then wanted to rob her of 
her life, grievously did siie weep for 
the crime she had been driven to com¬ 
mit. Then, recollecting old F.ppy, 
her guardian angel’s words, “ Shoot 
him through the head or the heart, and 
then shift for yourself,” she flung down 
the fatal pistol beside the corpse, and 
made off. And where would any one 
think poor Ellen ran to conceal her sin 
and shame ? Straight to» the Catholic 
priest, at Dalbeattie, to whom she con¬ 
fessed the whole of iier transgressions, 
ending with the murder ol her seducer, 
Tom Murphy. 

The reverend father held up his 
hands in astonishment. ‘‘ My daugh¬ 
ter, wliat is this that thou hast told 
me?” cried he fervently. “ With re¬ 
gard to the venial sin of yielding to the 
blandishments of love, that is betwixt 
Heaven and you ; and on being as¬ 
sured of your repentance ^br that I can 
grant absolution, and free remittance. 
But with the heinous crime of murder 
I have notliing to do, save giving you 
up to the laws of your country. It is 
the last and most grievous infringe¬ 
ment of the laws of God and man; 
and’by the express command of the 


Almighty, murderers are to be put to 
death by the magistrate. No sacrifice 
was accepted for this sin; no money 
was to ransom the life of the guilty. 
Suppose he fled to God’s altar for pro¬ 
tection, he was dragged thence, and 
executed. IIow, then, can a poor un¬ 
worthy servant of the Lord intermeddle 
with such a crime as this ? Still, I do 
not aver that you have been guilty of a 
deadly crime, as you suppose you did 
it in defence of your own life. But, 
then, my daughter, how can you prove 
this ? There is the dreadful drawback, 
and I am afraid you will have a hard 
run for your life. But by the law of 
your country you must'stand or full. 
Go and give yourself up to a magis¬ 
trate.” 

I have told you the truth, the 
whole truth,and nothing but the truth ; 
and to no other body will I repeat the 
narrative, but trust all to your discre¬ 
tion. I set my life at very little value ; 
but do you not think that the new- 
made grave and llie butcher’s cleaver 
are proofs sufficient of his murderous 
intention ?’* 

1 do not know how the law may 
go in that case. But, come, I believe 
you have told me the truth ; but you 
have not told me the whole truth. For 
what purpose did you purchase the 
pistol and the shot t Does not that 
look like mulke prepense^ and a design 
of committing murder ? Where did 
you purchas^^ them, or who gave you 
them ?” 

“ I forgot to tell you that, father,— 
for it was not intentionally that 1 con¬ 
cealed any thing from you. 1 got it in 
a very extraordinary way. 1 got it 
from old Mother Blake, not ten minutes 
before 1 met with Murpiiy. She told 
me it was loaded with the bolt of Hea¬ 
ven and fire of hell; and if my lover 
was kind and respectful, I was to 
make no use of it; but if I saw mani¬ 
fest danger, or, in particular, if I came 
to a new-made grave, I was to shoot 
him instantly through the head or the 
heart, and escape.” 

The priest again raised his hands 
towards heaven, and declared there was 
a mystery in the whole story which he 
could not comprehend. What the hag 
could be seeking there before day, in 
such a dreary place; how she came to 
have a loaded pistol with her, and 
knew that Helen’s death was intended, 
and that her grave was made. “ But 
J have long known,” added he, “ that 
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woman to be a witch, or, rather, an in¬ 
fernal being in the human shape. Be¬ 
sides, she rails at our order, and all the 
tenets of Christiaiiity. But I will have 
her brought to tlie stake, or the gal¬ 
lows, for thus inciting a young crea¬ 
ture like you to commit murder, and 
furnishing you with the means of doing 
it/' 

“ Helen went away up to Castle 
Douglas, to her Catholic relation; and 
the priest went straight to the sheriff of 
the stewartry, and stated to hi*n that a 
young, and very beautiful, innocent- • 
looking girl had confessed to him that 
she had murdered a man that morning, 
about the break of day, by shooting 
him through the head. But tliat the 
whole story was so like a dream, or 
fantasy, that he could not believe it; 
and, therefore, before he revealed the 
penitent’s name, he begged that the 
slieriff would despatch men to the spot, 
to see if it was true. That, according 
to her account, the body was lying be¬ 
hind a bramble-bush, on the farm of 
Airey, in the neighbouring parish of 
Balmagiue, and within a bow-shot of 
the black water of Dee, beside a new- 
made grave which he had digged for 
her with a butcher’s cleaver, half drawn 
from his side, fastened in his right 
hand. 

The sheriff said she was a noble 
girl, and had served the Irish scoundrel 
as he well deserved. But how had she 
come by the loaded pi«\iol ? There 
was something rather equivocal in that. 
Tlie llev. confessor told him Helen’s 
story; but the sheriff shook his head, 
and said, that statement needed investi¬ 
gation. ile, however, sent off iTieu to 
the spot described, wiiere they found 
the body of Murphy lying, shot ihrougli 
the head, beside a new-made grave of 
great depth. He had a butcher’s 
cleaver glewed in his cold right hand ; 
but there was no pistol to be seen: 
and the next day he was buried in that 
grave, without either cofhn or pall. 

But now comes the mystery of my 
story. At midnight, on the 3d of Oc¬ 
tober, Eppy Blake began to complain 
of a strange dereliction of mind, and 
begged of Nans to call in some neigh¬ 
bours, for she felt her dissolution ap¬ 
proaching. Nans did so, and brought 
in two neighbours ; but before their 
arrival Eppy had fallen into a drowsy 
insensibility, out of which she never 
awoke until she slept the sleep of 
death, at an early hour in the morning. 


The three women then laid out the 
corpse with all decency, and sat down 
to some refreshment; and Nans began 
a relating some of her departed friend’s 
extraordinary powers. About the break 
of day they were thun4€rstruck at 
hearing a shot fired as seemed to them 
immediately behind the bed where the 
body lay. But how much more as¬ 
tounded were they when the corpse 
sprung up to a sitting posture, and ex¬ 
claimed, By the sun of heaven he is 
gone 1 shot through the head and 
brains. But she i^ saved \ My own 
child, my Helen, is saved; though I 
have died to save her; and all that 1 
possess, whether heaven, earth, or 
hell, are hers; for she was my own 
born child. Ila, ha, hah I” 

The three women screamed and left 
the house, for tliey saw the features bad 
no expression but those of deatli; and 
the next morning, after sunrise, when 
a number of men and women went to 
investigate the case, the body was gone, 
tliey knew not whither—nor was it 
ever known to any on earth: the white 
tapes by which her limbs and arms 
were decently bound, and the lawn 
napkin that bound her head, were ail 
lying in tlieir places; but old Elspeth, 
that strange unaccountable being, was 
gone, and for ever. 

That very day llie sheriff-substitute, 
the fiscal, and some witnesses, came to 
Nans’ cottage, for the pui’pose of taking 
a precognition as far as regarded old 
Eppy’s having furnished the arms and 
enjoined the murder. But an alibi was 
not only fairly proven by the oaths of 
three witnesses, but also that the woman 
was dead forjiours before the time the 
pistol was said to have been delivered. 
But the whole story of the woman was 
so completely out of nature, that it 
gained not credence, and told sorely 
against poor Helen, for it was judged 
tiiat she had bouglit or borrowed the 
pistol and the shot, for the resolute 
purpose of murdering the Irishman, 
and a mandate was given out for lier 
apprehension; but on the officers going 
to Castle-Douglas, they found she had 
decamped, and whither they knew not. 
She had gone;to see old mother Eppy, 
and behold slie had vanished. She was 
overcome with wonder; but she wept 
bitterly. And when Nans informed her 
that she was Eppy’s own child, and 
that she had risen from the dead to 
divulge the secret—and not only so, 
but at the same time had declared that 
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Bden was heir to all her power derived 
from heaven, earth, and helJ, it may 
weH be conceived how the hapless girl 
was encompassed by astonishment, 
though without the least intention of 
ever exercising any such powers. But 
Nans, with the curiosity inherent in 
the nature of women, was anxious to 
have tlie experiment tried. So she 
"taught Helen with great care and 
punctuality the form of the figure she 
was to make in the air; and then the 
two opened tlie window, and, behold I 
the first objects that made their ap¬ 
pearance were three sheriff-officers, 
coming to seize on Helen. Helen fixed 
her eyes steadily ;!pon them, and, to 
her wonder, the men were arrested in 
a moment, and stood staring at the 
cottage. The two women went out to 
meet litem, keeping their faces straight 
toward them; and after going close up 
to. them, Helen said, “ I suppose you 
are come to apprehend, me, to take my 
trial on a charge of murder? Here, 
then, I am come to deliver myself into 
your custody. I offer myself your pri¬ 
soner; and if you refuse to take me, 
remember I will not be taken again.’’ 

The men stood gaping and staring, 
without speaking a word or moving a 
muscle; and the two women faced them 
up till towards the evening; and then 
Helen, bidding them goodbye, took 
Nans’s arm, and glided slowly into the 
house backward, and bolted the door. 
The charm was then removed, and the 
men came and begged admittance, but 
were positively refused; so they re¬ 
turned to Kirkcudbright, almost per¬ 
suaded that they had lost their reason. 
The sheriff was very wroth, and said 
tiiat it was manifest, from* the girl’s be¬ 
haviour throughout, that she deemed 
herself unimpeachable; but how they 
could be such blockheads as not to take 
her into custody, with his warrant in 
their hands, he could not comprehend; 
and ns they had been guilty of a great 
dereliction of duly, it behoved him to 
dismiss them from his mnjesty’s service. 

About that time, or a few weeks 
afrerward, there came to the shepherd’s 
house of Dalrian, on the baok of the 
Kells range, a very boiyiy lass, who 
complained of being unwell; and the 
sbepoerd’s wife, whose name was Anne 
M^Erl, with the philanthropy and kind¬ 
ness inherent in that simple and inter¬ 
esting class of society, offered lier an 


asylum, and laid her in the only little 
spare bed the cottage afforded. She 
grew worse and wor.se; and when 
M^Erl, the shepherd^came in from the 
hill at night, she appeared to them both 
to be in the agonies of death. The place 
was not within twenty miles of a sur¬ 
geon ; so they had no resource but to 
apply to Heaven. The shepherd sung 
one verse of a psalm, and read a small 
portion of a chapter of the Corinthians; 
for be could not get time to read one 
half of it, for fear she had died before 
« he had done. He then kneeled down, 
and laying his brow on his arms on the 
sufferer’s bed-stock, he prayed most 
fervently for her as a young and beau¬ 
tiful saint departing this life. Still she 
did not die; and the shepherd prayed 
on, until something uttered a waw be¬ 
neath the blankets, like a half-worried 
hare. That girl was Helen Crocket, 
who was now the mother of a fine boy, 
but with a wild, unearthly look. 

That very night, a stately, strange- 
looking dame came to the cottage of 
Dalrain, and, without opening her lips, 
entered Helen’s apartment. Anne M'Erl 
was some way frightened at her appear¬ 
ance ; and she would never have known 
what or who she was, had she not 
overheard these words from Helen: 
“ Ah, Mother Eppy, are you there ? 
I thought you had been dead or lost.” 
The phantom shook its head, and laid 
its forefinger on its lip, and bftifig the 
child from its mother’s bosom, walked 
off with it. The boy rather seemed to 
cling to her, and Helen neither cried 
nor complained. What became of that 
mysterious group I do not know; but 
many years thereafter there was an old 
witch wife came and took the cottage 
of Cairoch, in Balmaghie, who intro¬ 
duced herself by the extraordinary name 
of Mrs. Murder. I think it was Helen, 
for she could have arrested any living 
thing on the spot; and yet I never 
heard that she had any other power 
of controlling nature save that. She 
died in that cottage, attended by a 
stranger surgeon; but, like her mother, 
the body never was buried, but borne 
away no body knew where. I think it 
must have been Helen; for on a cer¬ 
tain day, every year, she sat and wept 
for several hours over a lonely grave 
in the Crane Moss, at the back of a 
willow-bush, on the south side of the 
Black Water of Dee. 
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B&MBARDINIO OM MANNERS, FASHIONS, AND THINOS IN GENERAL. 

AFFECTATION — MALE AND FEMALE. 

" Nothing Bo'‘*falte, “ as what you once let fall. 

Most women have no character at all.”—P ope. 


'J'liis is the age of affectation, and not 
of intellect; for intellect is but thinly 
sprinkled over the surface of society, 
whei'eas affectation 

** Rules the court, the camp, the grove.” ^ 

The maladyextencls, in fact,from distant 
John O’Groat’s to the Land’s End, and 
pervades every corner of the town and 
city,—from Wapping to'Change Alley, 
and from the inns of court to the Court 
of St. James’s ; so that we have the 
affectation of fashion and philanthropy, 
down even tp the affectation of folly 
and of ruffianism. Sheridan meant to 
have written a comedy, entitled 4/* 
fectation. I wish to Heaven that he 
bad done it: it would have beaten the 
School for Scandal hoWow ! Lord Byron 
was one of the most affected men of his 
age. Tommy Moore is affected to a 
degree; and yet we cannot possibly 
deny the possession of intellect to the 
author of Crib^s Memorial, and of the 
Irish Melodies, Nearly all the fo¬ 
reign men of letters are affected. Old 
Goethe was a maes- of vanity and 
affectation. Your German Gelehrle 
is the most affected fellow imaginable, 
and is second only to the French lit^ 
terateur, who is absolutely insufferable. 
In France every petty newspaper scribe 
^already thinks himself sealed on the 
ministerial bench; because little Thiers 
wrote himself into notice by extending 
Mignei’s two very good volumes into 
ten very bad ones. Yet Thiers, and 
the best of the French newspaper peo¬ 
ple, would hardly be counted seventh- 
rate hands in this country : only see 
what poor drivelling stuff they write 
about England. 

Now, 1 must beg of you, kind reader, 
not to be led beyond your depth by the 
names of the few eminent men here 
mentioned in the list of the affected; 
because for one affected man of talent, 
you have, after all, a thousand affected 
men of no talent, and then see how de¬ 
lightfully the folly shews itself. One man 
speaks to you in a mild and chastened 
tdne, for fear that the full notes of his 
■ impressive voice should be too much 
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for the weak nerves of one so greatly 
his inferior in station or transcendant 
merit. Another shall speak to you in 
a frank, friendly, o^-liand manner, im¬ 
plying the kind intention of putting 
you at your ease in his presence. One 
man, in pointing the toe of his right 
foot, condescends t^^ give you two fin¬ 
gers ; another gives you a hearty shake, 
as much as to say, “ Do not be afraid 
of me,—no one is a great man to his 
valet or inferior.” The silly, simple, 
and vapid exclusive hardly knows you 
—“ has not the advantage.” The ex¬ 
quisite tells you tliat lje perfectly re¬ 
collects you, and if your name be 
George, he’ll call yo\i Peter.” While 
some attempt to conceal their igno¬ 
rance of politeness and good manners 
by rude and boorish coarseness. Then 
you have the affectation of singularity, 
of learning, of knowledge, valour, vir¬ 
tue, and generosity, together with the 
endless shades of affectation put on by 
all classes of the community, down to 
servants, shopmen, and waiters. Of 
these, the second class are, perhaps, the 
most amusingly ridiculous; and in the 
fashionable shops at the west end of 
the town, particularly those frequented 
by ladies, some diverting fipecimcns 
may always be found. 

Most of the eminent men of our 
time and country were, on the other 
hand, tolidly free from affectation. Sir 
Walter Scott was perfectly unaffected; 
so was poor Ilogg; and so is Pro^- 
fessor Wilson, though his eccentric; 
manner might, at first, make the super¬ 
ficial observer think otherwise, lie is 
constantly obliged to put a sort of 
check upon his buoyant and elastic 
disposition, which seems as if it threat¬ 
ened to bear him away beyond the 
little conventionalities of the day. 
Except NajKoleon, Mahmoud, and 
Mehemed Ali, 1 have seen all the 
leading men of my lime, and have 
hob-a-nobbed with a good many of 
them; and feel much disposed to rate 
Professor Wilson above the entire set. 
There is evidently a great and fiery 
spirit about that man, which appears a. 
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Iklle wild, perhaps, because it is of too 
^ scaling a nature for the professor’s 
usual pursuits and occupations. ^ A 
„ genius like his required a wider field 
' of action; and I liave always thought 
‘‘ that he would have made an incompar¬ 
able commander of cavalry,—one of the 
few who could see and seize the oppor¬ 
tunity for striking, as horsemen should 
Strike, with the speed and strength of 
lightning. The Duke of Wellington is 
another unaffected man. Say of Old 
Douro what we may, and he is certainly 
no favourite of mine, we must still 
allow that he is brave, direct, manly, 
unaffected, and perfectly disinterested. 
Hut though brave a man, he was the 
weakest minister that ever swayed the 
de.stinies of England, and was bullied 
alike by the Russians, the Whigs, the 
Irish, and the Liberals. Of course I 
am not speaking of the present, so- 
called, ministry, who have neitlier 
strength, character, nor consistency, 
and only drift with the wind as chance 
directs. 

Bernadette, ex-corporal, and now 
king of Sweden, is, after all, the vainest 
and most affected man living: he is, 
like most affected men, and like most 
of the heroes of the French school, a 
very poor and shallow fellow. 

And what is the object of this affecta¬ 
tion? Notoriety and distinction, of 
course, and fashionable distinction in 
particular. We wish to be thought 
finer and grander than we really are, 
and strive, by exterior manner, to give 
the world a greater opinion of our dig¬ 
nity, talents, or consequence than we 
suspect our unsupported worth likely 
to inspire. So that the vAtM is, after 
all, a stage on which nine-tenths of us 
are really acting a part as different as 
possible from the one actually as¬ 
signed to us by nature. Most stingy 
fellows pretend, if you believe them, 
not to care about money, and to be 
extremely liberal; but ** they cannot 
bear to be imposed upon.’' This man 
sets up for a genius; because, like 
Bvron, he goes without a cravat. The 
other actually affects bodily infirmities; 
and, being rich, wears ragged clothes, 
and fancies that filth and negligence 
in dress will make folly and meanness 
pass upon his sycophants for talent and 
liberality. Then, there is the would- 
be Lothario, who desires you “ not to 
credit a wo^ that is said about him 
and the beautiful Miss Freelove,*' of 
which, indeed; you had never heard a 


syllable. “ These things,” he assures 
you, “ should never be spoken about: 
he has no idea how the affair became 
public; but the world are so ill-natured, 
that they will never allow a lucky fel¬ 
low to enjoy his good fortune in peace.” 
I always, for siiortness sake, give such 
fellows the lie direct; and never yet 
knew one who dared to acknowledge 
the compliment: conscience made 
cowards of them all,”—for the scoun¬ 
drels who boast belong invariably to 
the unfavoured. Of the clever men 
'•who Imve written every good anony¬ 
mous article that has appeared in 
Blackwood and Fraser, it is needless to 
speak; you meet them at every turn; 
and I have been introduced to so 
many authors of Bombardinio’s papers, 
that I intend, for the future, to have, not 
only my name, but my portrait also 
affixed to every one of these incompar¬ 
able articles. 

Now, the only rational excuse which 
can be made for tliis boundless affecta¬ 
tion is tlie afflicting truth, that few men 
in this best of all worlds can in reality 
do any thing even tolerably well. I 
am not speaking of men writing good 
epic poems, or striking out great and 
novel plans of national improvement: 
but how often do you see a man who 
can cat, drink, or walk with ordinary 
elegance ? where do yon see a man 
who looks as if he could sleep in a 
gentlemanlike manner? I have seen 
entire regimefits and brigades sleep¬ 
ing on a hill’s side, and an ugly 
snoring and open-mouthed exhibition 
they certainly made. When all the 
thoughts and fancies that constantly 
float aoioss the minds of the waking, , 
and give speculation to llie most or¬ 
dinary countenance, have sunk to rest, 
you may then look into the very hearts 
and souls of the sleepers, even as you 
look into the depths of the ocean 
when a calm has lulled its billows 
to repose ; and in both cases will 
too many of the usually concealed 
mysteries be revealed to sight. ‘‘ Sleep 
is awful,” says Byron ; it is frightful, 
say we; for there is not one man in 
a hundred who can sleep gracefully. 
Women, I suspect, manage better ; 
but being, unfortunately, a bachelor, I 
cannot say that T ever saw any of them 
so occupied, unless when I have bad 
the good fortune to share my cloak 
with some pretty girl during a pleasure- 
tour, or on the return from a pic-nic; 
and have sometimes known a stupid 
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])arty conclude pleasantly enough in 
tfiis manner. 

As to female affecfation, it is, per¬ 
haps, too amusing to be entirely con¬ 
demned. Women^re sometimes very 
affected, and give themselves very fool¬ 
ish airs; but still they are women; and 
their affectation, particularly when they 
are young and pretty, cannot be of¬ 
fensive, however ridiculous it may be 
at times. Besides, women are na¬ 
turally much less affected than men, 
because they have far more genuine • 
feeling. This is sufficiently illustrated . 
by the small number of affected women 
you meet with in the lower ranks, com- 
})ared to the great number of silly and 
affected men you find in tl»e same 
classes. Except a few ladies’ maids, 
who, when pretty, sometimes imitate 
tl*e manners of their mistresses, you 
seldom see much affectation among 
servant girls, milliners, or grisettes* 
With men, as before stated, the case is 
exactly the reverse; you meet, if pos¬ 
sible, more ridiculous affectation in the 
lower ranks tlinn in the upper. 

With women, as with men, affecta¬ 
tion shews itself in a thousand different 
wa^s, according to rank, manner, cha¬ 
racter, station, and circumstance. One 
pretty dear shall just lean upon your 
arm witli the point of her finger, hardly 
allowing you to feel the weight of her 
fairy touch ; thus, when it is well done, 
insinuating a doubt of your being “ any 
body” deserving of such ccndescension. 
Another leans upon you with the most 
perfect indifference, to shew you that 
you are considered in the light of a 
mere porter. In a quadrille there are 
countless inodes of displaying a little 
exquisite affectation ; attention to the 
dance, and inattention to your partner, 
marks this extremely well; then there 
are, at least, fifty ways of giving the 
hand, and, when skilfully managed, the 
mere pointing of the fingers is an ex¬ 
pressive substitute. A profound cour¬ 
tesy at parting, or when the dance is 
finished, will do just as well as a slight 
one; and to converse loudly and 
cheerfully with a bystander, while re¬ 
gardless of your partner, is no unusual 
way of shewing your consequence. As 
to the especial mode and manner of 
giving yourself airs, whether in dancing 
or otherwise, it must, of course, entirely 
depend upon the figure, character, and 
disposition of the parties, as well 
as upon the object to be attained. 
No lady who has been well trained in 


the schools of modern fashion would 
give herself airs towards a young duke, 
or unmarried peer; her manner to¬ 
wards them would be entirely of a win¬ 
ning kind: though winning manners 
must, again, depend upon the peculiar 
disposition of the persons attacked. A 
clever girl shall sometimes brow-beat 
the haughtiest of the haughty, or capti¬ 
vate, by her trembling and sensitive 
timidity, the most timid and bashful of 
her admirers. But all this requires, of 
course, great care and attention : for if 
you hurt the pride of a haughty fool, he 
is lost for ever; and too much timidity 
with the timid prevents you from ever 
coming together. 

In the same way, though from differ¬ 
ent motives, no sagacious girl gives 
herself airs towards a captain of dra¬ 
goons ; for airs are altogether lost upon 
us soldados. Young women in gene¬ 
ral treat us very well; whether this is 
on account of our own merits, or be¬ 
cause women dread raillery, for which 
W'e are also a little distinguished, I 
shall not pretend to say. Juvenal, 1 
know, gives a different reason for it; 
but 1 cannot just now recollect the 
words, and I sliall therefore let it pass. 
With aunts and lady-mothers we are 
not, however, in such favour. A mili¬ 
tary man is never (unless when he hap¬ 
pens, besides, to be a man of fortune) 
looked upon as a “ great catch;” and 
as the manners adopted towards the 
“ great catch” differ very widely from 
those put on towards the “ no catch,” it 
will be right here to illustrate the dif¬ 
ference by an adventure which hap¬ 
pened to myself, having, at times, ap¬ 
peared in both characters. 

During the*early part of my military 
career I was stationed in one of the 
most aristocratic counties in England ; 
and, being always well mounted in 
hunting-field, an indefatigable dancer, 
and considered, above all, as the nearest 
connexion of a wealthy old bachelor, 
one of the richest commoners in the 
county, I was » pretty general favourite 
both with ladies and gentlemen. As a 
corps of officers, we experienced a good 
deal of hospitality in our quarter; but 
though tny rayk gave me no claim to 
favour above my neighbours, it was 
still remarked that my invitations were, 
in proportion, far more frequent than 
they had been in ourjaststatioii. Aunts 
and mothers, instead of looking cold 
upon me as they do now, were particu¬ 
larly attentive, and never lost an oppOT-^^ 
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4^nit|p of placipg ihe, by some chance 
- oKotfer, Tifongside of a pretty niece or 
dabghter. The estate of my relation, 
Mf. Boodeep, was alone wortli ten 
thousand a-year: he was already old 
and infirm, and his sole occupation 
through life had been to save money; 
he was therefore supposed to be enor- 
^ mously rich. I was his heir-at-law, 
and, though the relationship was little 
more than nominal, we were on good 
terms, and I was a frequent visitor at 
his house. This was enough for the 
ladies, who were completely deceived. 
in the matter, though I was not. I had 
been intimate with the old gentleman 
from my school-b^iy days ; 1 had even 
from a lad felt confident that he would 
never leave me a farthing. 1 could 
have assigned no reason for this con¬ 
viction : we had always been friends, 
and he was a gentleman in his man¬ 
ner; but he was pompous, and he was 
a booer,” and could never stand up¬ 
right in a great man s company ; 
whereas, in all my life I never could 
get on with great men or tuft-hunters. 

I have often, foolishly enough, perhaps, 
fencied myself a favourite with some 
pretty,thoughtless, rosy-cheeked, laugh¬ 
ter-loving girl of eighteen, or eight-and- 
twenty; but never fell into the error of 
believing myself m favour with men of 
rank and power. On the contrary, 
my principal source of vanity through 
life has been the belief tlial humbug 
and affectation shrunk back from me 
with an intuitive sort of dislike, as 
animals know their foes by the mere 
force of instinct. The ladies did not 
see all this, and 1 could not explain, 
even if I had been so disposed; but, 
in truth, I hardly ever gave the subject 
a thought. We had danced away the 
best part of the winter in our hospitable 
quarter, and had flirted, as usual, with 
all the pretty girls in the place, when a 
lady of the naighbourhood, the mother 
of three fine-looking daughters, deter¬ 
mined to make sure of me, or of my 
relation’s fortune rather, while my heart 
was yet on the wing. Coming up to 
me one evening at a ball,she said, with 
all the sang-froid in the world, “ Why 
have you not danced with Maria I 
^answered, in truth, that I had asked 
the young lady, who was, unfortu¬ 
nately, engaged. “ Leave that to me,*' 
repli^ Mrs. Chasewell ; “ can you 
dance this dance I made a bow of 
acquiescence, and she immediately 
joined her daughter. A short explana¬ 


tion and I ^aa immediately 

handed up to ^my pretty partner. 
Marja, for such was her name, was 
really so very beaut^l that it was im¬ 
possible not to her, though she 
was rather cold;iand reserved, and had 
a good deal the.^paarance of being 
one of your beautiful insensibles; but 
then she was mild and gentle, and 
not one of the haughty insensibles, 
who, unless when the insensibility 
is merely affected, are regular bores, 
^nd should be put into frames, and 
. suspended, like pictures, to tlje walls, 
merely to be looked at,—being, in faot, 
good for nothing else. -The dance 
ended, Mrs. Chasewell joined ns, and 
invited me to dine at Dashton Park on 
the Saturday following, requesting that, 
school-boy like, I would stay till Mon¬ 
day morning, as I could'easily ride in 
after breakfast, and be in sufficient 
time for all the duty required of me in 
a quiet country quarter. The invita¬ 
tion was too pleasant to be refused ; 
and Saturday found me leading Maria 
to dinner, and listening to her pretty 
music and pretty nonsense in the even¬ 
ing; Sunday saw me leadiYig her to 
church; and Monday beiield me can¬ 
tering back to drill and duty, vvilh the 
commands, rather than the inviiation, 
of the charming hostess, to renew my 
visit next Saturday. I was nothing 
loth ; till, by degrees, every Saturday 
found me a regular guest at Dashton 
Park : my i\joni was ready for me; 
my horse knew his stall; the old butler 
spoke to me as if I was already one of 
tlie family ; the housekeeper bustled 
doubly at my approach, and with the 
airs that all womankind give themselves 
when they see, or fancy tliey see, a 
marriage in prospect; the young ser¬ 
vant lasses acknowledged me with a 
smile, and once or twice, I believe, 
with something more. The family 
circle and most intimate visitors had 
long fallen back to the conventional 
distance assumed towards engaged or 
engaging parlies : Maria and I had by 
degrees become isolated in the midst 
of the company; I led her to dinner 
and to the piano; no one contested my 
seat next to her; we rode, walked, and 
read together. It was evidently a set¬ 
tled affair, and Mrs, Bombardinio’s 
health was already a standing toast at 
the mess. Mrs, Chasewell sometimes 
asked, in a careless manner, about the 
health of ^Ir. Boodeep; but no ex¬ 
planation wal ever asked, nor was a 
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•ingle word about intentions*' ever ut¬ 
tered. Time dew pleasantly along: 1 
had said many pretty things to Maria, 
and had acquiiw a matter-of-course 
right to kiss liOTiand, and to press it 
to my heart, whenever opportunity 
offered; but I had^ never .got jthe length 
of making a declaration in form, which, 
after so many iiifomaal declarations, 
was hardly necessary^—for the young¬ 
est sister, who was a wild -sort of a 
hobble-de-hoy of fourteen, constantly 
called me by my Christian name, playe^ 
me all sorts of tricks, declaring tli^ 
she had a full right to do what she 
pleased with her brotl)er-in-law. It was 
cimrnimg foolery, though, unfortunately, 
of too sliort duration. VVe were all 
assembled in the drawing-room before 
dinner one Sunday, when a letter from 
our excellent adjutant, Lieut. Fireface, 
was delivered to me. The man of 
orders stated that an officer of our 
most distant detachment had been re- 
])orted sick, and that, as next for duly, 
I would immediately be called upon to 
relieve the invalid. Fireface added, 
with some barrack-room wit, that he 
had sent me the earliest information, to 
enable me to make the most of my 
time while at the Park ; desiring me 
to storm the breastwork at once, 
to steer clear of sand-bag batteries, and 
stick to the gold bags only.” The news 
threw a damp over the party, wlio all 
expressed great regret at my approach¬ 
ing departure. Mrs. Chasewell was 
evidently a little discomposed; and 
something like a shade passed for an 
instant, as 1 thought, across Maria’s 
beautiful face and eye. But as I was, 
after all, not going to any great dis¬ 
tance, and was only to be debarred the 
pleasure of my usual Sunday visits, 
dinner pretty well restored our spirits. 
1 had no sooner entered the drawing¬ 
room—long before the rest of the gen¬ 
tlemen, you may believe—when Mrs. 
Chasewell took hold of my arm, and, 
as the evening was fine, desired me to 
lead her round the lawn. When out 
of ear-shot, she asked me, ‘‘ Is there 
any engagement between you and 
Maria I replied that there was not, 
but that I cerlainly entertained hopes. 
‘‘ Well,'' said Mrs. Chasewell, inter¬ 
rupting me, “that is exactly as it 
should be ; you have both behaved 
like sensible children; we must have 
no engagements. When you return to 
the regiment, you must come and see 
us as usual; you will lind us un¬ 


changed. Tli^e is Maria’s portrait, 
together with a lock of her lmir; 
you asked her for them, but it is me 
that give them, though not without 
her knowledge; tliey will be a pledge 
of both our sentiments towards you. 
Look at them sometimes; but let us 
have no romance, no wearing lliem 
round the neck for a week, to be ne¬ 
glected and thrown aside ever after¬ 
wards. Send me, in return, the jiainting 
which you mentioned.” This was a 
small, boyish-looking, but very clever 
portrait taken of me by a young and 
promising artist: it was a striking 
picture, and represented me face to 
face with a Jaguar tiger that I had 
accidentally disturbed while hunting 
bush-fowl m Guiana, and with whom I 
thought it advisable to hold as long a 
conference as possible before commenc¬ 
ing hostilities, which promised no plea¬ 
sant result, as my gun was loaded only 
witli small shot. A Jaguar is nothing 
when compared to a royal Bengal 
tiger; but it is an awkward position to 
be })laced in, to have such an adversary, 
in full springing attitude, glaring at 
you witii eyes fiery red, and within 
one single bound of your most precious 
person. The sensation produced by 
the first introduction is almost electric: 
a sudden and forceful jerk throws all 
the blood in your veins back upon the 
heart; for an instant you are rendered 
a pulseless and motionless statue, till 
the returning tiuobs of ilie breast make 
the blood rush, willi fiery heat and 
speed, to the very extremity of the 
limbs, and make the fiame stagger 
again by the violence of the reaction. 
But, tiiough motionless in eye and per¬ 
son, the mind is actively at work; and 
plan after plan, and project after pro¬ 
ject, pass vvilii wonderful rapidity 
lliiougli the brain, and witli a degree of 
clearness, loo, that impresses every 
thought and shade of thought on the 
tablets ofyourmemory. t’hisaffiiirofthe 
tiger is not exactly of yesterday ; but I 
recollect eveiy particle of it as clearly as 
if It iiad happened only three hours ago, 
and think 1 could almost tell over every 
hair in the rascal’s moustache. C’ould 
1 handle a ly ush like Maclise, 1 sliould 
even now make the very animal start 
in life from the canvass. I purposely 
mention Maclise here, because great 
things are to be expected from iiira ; 
but 1 must, for two reasons, beg my 
pensU'e public not to overpraise him : 
the first is, that my dear public, though 
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not destitute of taste, are no judges in 
such matters, and only repeat by rote 
^hat they hear others say; the next 
reason is, that by foolisii and exag¬ 
gerated praise they may reduce a 
man of genips into an affected artist 
— a line that Maclise, who is very 
young, is already falling into. His 
picture of my dear, sweet, charming, 
and incomparable L. E, L. is not good. 
To return, however, with many apo¬ 
logies, to Mrs. Chasewell. ** You will 
write to us occasionally,'* continued 
my charming hostess; “ address your 
letters to me; some of us will always 
answer you. But let us have no part¬ 
ing scenes; take Leave as usual, like 
rational children: we shall soon meet 
again, and I hope for good and all.” 
We parted next morning, and without 
any scene; a few minutes 
with Maria in the library was all that 
chance afforded me. What is said and 
done in such minutes is not worth re¬ 
peating ; the sayings appearing too 
foolish, and being only intelligible at 
such particular moments, and the do¬ 
ings requiring no detailed explanation. 
But transient as such scenes may be, 
they are always terribly siiort, though 
the mere recollection makes tlic heart 
vibrate again for years afterwards. 1 
had not been long at my new stiilion 
when the regiment was ordered to Ire¬ 
land, and, as you may believe, I could 
not quit the land without again seeing 
my friends at Dashton Park. I was 
received with what really looked like 
kindness, and what probably was so at 
the time. If the motives that brought 
about our intimacy were not, perhaps, 
when duly examined, the most exalted 
that could have been imagined, we had, 
by constantly acting the agreeabies to¬ 
wards each other, began also to like 
each other ; and few persons there are, 
particularly among ladies, who have 
not some pleasing points of character 
about them, whicli,when duly examined 
and called forth, can hardly in the end 
fail to make a favourable impression. 
Indeed, I am not certain tliat 1 was 
ever, for any length of time, very inti¬ 
mate with a pretty girl without losing 
some portion of my hearU; though, as 
formerly explained, a sound and elastic 
heart always grows again in good and 
sufficient time. The Chasewclls had, 
besides, many pleasing points about 
them; they were all accomplished, well 
brought up, and would, probably, but 
for Mrs.Chaseweirs love oi'fasliionublc 


distinction, which naturally made wealth 
her idol, and crushed every generous 
feeling of the heart, have been remark¬ 
ably amiable. I ^ud my picture 
suspended in a small room, half library, 
bait work-room, to which none but the 
intimate friends of the ladies were ever 
admitted ; it had been new framed, in 
splendid style, and was surrounded by 
some tasteful drapery, that set me off 
to a flattering advantage,and made me 
not a little proud of my situation and 
appearance. 1 spare you all that was 
oaid and done on the occasion. When 
my ^arriage was announced, Mrs. 
Cha^well said, “ Should your good 
old relative die during your absence— 
and at his time of life he cannot hope 
to live long, poor man — you will, of 
course, have to return here, in order to 
settle your affairs: in that case, I shall 
expect that you will take up your quar¬ 
ters here ; you see we already treat 
you as one of the family.” I promised 
to acquiesce, but declared, right 
honestly, that I had no reason to look 
for any thing from Mr. Boodeep, as the 
estate was entirely at his own disposal. 
This was treated as only dt: 

parlcvy and we separated belter friends 
than ever. I embraced the mother 
and daughters, carried Maria’s glove 
along with me, and had a rose thrown 
into the cliaise by the youngest daugh¬ 
ter, as I drove, sorrowfully, from the 
door. During my stay in Ireland I 
corres|)onded ^egulaIiy with the family ; 
my letters were, according to order, 
addressed to Mrs. Chasewell, hut they 
were mostly answered by Maria,— 
sometimes bv one of her sisters; Mrs. 
Chasewell seldom added more than a 
postscript; but every letter contained 
at least one of these hints from some 
member of the family, to shew that the 
letters underwent inspection. They 
were only fiiendly and amusing, there¬ 
fore ; love — love divine! was never 
mentioned in our epistles, unless when 
speaking of others; it was a pleasant 
correspondence,—for ladies are, when 
tlieylike, charming letter-writers. 

It came at last—the long-looked-for 
event; Init came not as it had been an¬ 
ticipated at Dashton I’ark. My old re¬ 
lative died, leaving the entire of his for¬ 
tune to three very wealthy individuals ; 
two of them noblemen, vviioin he had 
hardly known; the third, a baronet, with 
whom he was even more distantly con¬ 
nected lluin.wilh myself; my name was 
not so much us meulioned in the will. 
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As Mrs. Chasewell was owing me a 
letter at the time, I wailed quietly to 
see what she would say to ray altered 
fortunes. I wa^not left long in sus¬ 
pense. No so(raer had she satisfied 
fierself of the tenor of old Boodeep’s 
will, than she sent me a formal letter of 
condolence, lamenting the injustice 
which had been done me, not more on 
iny own account than on account of 
her own family, who alldceply mourned 
the failure of hopes which they had so 
long and so anxiously cherislicd ; as 
they concluded that it could not, fctf 
the present, be my intention “ to settle 
in life.’' Our regiment having for 
some time been under orders for foreign 
service, Mrs. Chasewell concluded the 
correspondence with the best wishes of 
herself and family for my continued 
health and future prosperity: the en¬ 
tire ofthis letter was in the good lady’s 
own hand-writing. Years rolled away. 
Chance had brought me to London 
during the height of the season; and 
‘‘ Captain Bombardinio” was shouted 
in thunder from one liveried herald to 
another, till it reached tlie drawing- 
room of some rout-giving house in the 
fashionable part of the town. I had 
hardly followed my name into the 
room, when the words, “ Good God I” 
uttered in a well-known voice, fell 
upon my ear: I turned round; it was 
Maria, attired in all tlie splendour of 
fashion, and looking, m truth, most 
splendidly beautiful, t4»ough less in¬ 
terestingly so, perhaps, tlian when I 
first knew her. As if alarmed by my 
unexpected appearance,she had grasped 
the arm of the lady with whom she was 
speaking, and was, for an instant, so 
much discomposed, that her neighbour 
remarked the emotion, and questioned 
us by a scrutinising look. But, as I 
only addressed Maria like an ordinary 
acquaintance, she immediately, by ar¬ 
ranging some of the folds of her dress, 
recovered her usual placidity of man¬ 
ner. 1 had not advanced ten steps 
into the room, and had not been five 
minutes in it, when Mrs. Chasewell 
already stood by the side of her daugh¬ 
ter* Women of this class seem at 
times to possess intuitive sources of in¬ 
formation. The good lady shook hands 
with me in the most cordial manner, 
asked about my travels, about her 
former acquaintances in the regiment, 
—told me that her eldest daughter was 
married to Lord Myrtle —hoped we 
should often meet; and then, taking 


Maria by the arm, and saying that she 
wanted to see old lady somebody, 
wished me a good night. With the 
married daughter I had an equally 
formal meeting; and, by degrees, a 
friendly nod, a mutual an^ unanswered 
“ How do?'* was all that passed be¬ 
tween us when chance brought us near 
each other. Maria, also, was married 
in due time, the natural consequence 
of her sister having made a splendid 
match. Like other votaries of fasliion 
and of folly, the Chasewells were mak¬ 
ing to themselves a tiome in foreign 
countries, that, in manners, morals, in¬ 
tellect, and cleanliness, stand in the 
lowest grade of EiTopean civilisation. 
While performing the tour, so philo¬ 
sophically described in this journal, 
chance brought me to Florence. “ You 
will, of course, see Lady Myrtle ?" said 
a fair countrywoman of ours, a few 
days after my arrival. 1 have no 
intention of calling,” was my reply. 
“ How so?” demanded my inquisitive 
friend ; ** you were at one time very 
intimate at Dashton Park; your por¬ 
trait occupies -one of the most con¬ 
spicuous places in the so-called picture- 
gallery.” “ Where does it hang?” I 
asked ; and found, by the explanation, 
that the painting had been removed 
from the secluded sanctum, and mixed 
up with tlie mass of good, bad, and in¬ 
different pictures tliat decorate so many 
of our country mansions. “ You are a 
good deal changed, Captain Bombar¬ 
dinio,’' continued the lady, since 
that likeness was taken; 1 may there¬ 
fore tell you of a laugh we had one 
day at tlie expense of the boyish face 
which it represents. Somebody re¬ 
marked that you appeared to be very 
young for the hero of such an adven¬ 
ture. ‘ Who do you call the hero?’ 
said Mr. Townslrut (the same who 
afterwards became Maria’s husband.) 
‘ VVhy, the young ge/itleman, to be 
sure,’ replied the first speaker. ‘ Now 
I v\ould rather call the tiger the hero,* 
continued Mr. Townstrut; ‘ for he is 
evidently the handsomest, and has by 
far the most intelligent and expressive 
countenance of the two.’ The remark 
caused a jgood deal of amusement.” 
“ Did any one add,” I asked, “ that 
the tiger thought differently “ I 
only recollect that we all laughed,” 
said my informant—“ Mrs. Chasewell 
and Maria in particular.” 1 did not 
call on Lady Myrtle; inti a few days 
afterwards found a card from her hus- 
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baod, and an invitation to dinner, lying come within the circle I have been 

on my table. Having declined to ac- describing; you only sport a little with 

cept, and only fired a formal card in the follies of the limes—and yet the re- 

return, I received a note from her lady- collection of such dallying made your 

ship, requesting particularly to see me ladyship blush just now through your 

l)efore I left Florence. I never go out own very beautiful complexion, which, 

of the way of a tcte-a-tcte with a lady, by the by, is, I think, very much im- 

and called accordingly. After tlie proved since I saw you last. And 

commonplace sayings of the day had now farewell; I am off to the * eternal 

been dulysaul, Lady Myrtle requested, city,'as travelling dandies say.” “ Well, 

wiiii some hesitation, that I would think of my request,” Siiid Lady Myr- 

promise neitiier to see nor to call upon tie ; “ I assure you we were all very 

her sister, Mrs. Townslrut, who was at sorry when old Boodeep made such a 

Naples, where I w'as then going. “ I ^nabby will: both my mother and sister 

shall neither go in her way nor out of shedtoarsonyouraccount.” “Theyonly 

her way,” was my answer. “ Go out mistook tiie real object of their sorrow, 

of her way to oblige me, and for ‘ auk! my dear Lady Myrtle,” said 1, ns 1 

lung syne,'” said Lady Myrtle. I re- kissed her proffered hand,and took my 

peated the story of the pmtrait; she leave. 

blushed as I thought no lady of ton Now, 1 look upon this affair to have 
could blush. “ You have a bad opi- been managed with extreme skill, tact, 

n ion of us, Captain Bombardinio,” she and ability; for, if old Boodeep had 

replied, and was going to add, “ with left me his fortune, Maria would, as a 

good reasonbut I stopped her shoit. matter of course, have taken possession 

“ You do me injustice,” I said; “ for I of a fine estate, with deeds and settle- 

have a very good opinion of your lady- meiits drawn up exactly according to 

ship, and of all the members of your Mrs. Chasevvcll s own direction. As 

family : but I have a \ei’y bad opinion he did not leave me his fortune, I only 

of modern manners, and of modern marched away with my regiment, and 

fashions, for they tend to eiadicate from there was an end of the aflair: there 

the heart every good, noble, and gene- was a little talk, and no tvlat; no 

rous feeling, and too often make mere breaking of engagements or of hearts; 

fashionable automatons of the best of no lawsuits, no love-letters : it was 

your sex, and then leave you, when the managed, in fact, exactly as such mat- 

momentary excitement of gratified va- ters should be managed. That the 

nity is gone, unpitied wrecks on folly’s mode of proceeding in these cases must 

shore. \Vc begin by harmlessly seek- depend entirely upon circumstances I 

Ing for fashionable notoriety; extrava- need not tell you. IrccolIectaScot- 

gance, and all the miseries attendant on tish dowager who ended a i^tC’-a-Ute 

the fancied necessity of keeping up an with a young gentleman of fortune by 

appearance above our means, follow, placing her back against the door, and 

of course; we become harsh masters, by flatly informing the astonished dandy 

litigious customers, opprrsisive credit- that he should not leave the room till 

013, and mean and ennging debtors, he married her daughter. This was a 

Foituiie-hunting succeeds; ill-assorted coup deforce^ and succeeded ; but it is 

mutches are the consequence; dissipa- a sort of experiment not to be tried 

tioa is resorted to, for the purpose of every day. On stepping out of Lady 

driving away ennui, or worse, perhaps, Myrtle’s puluzzo^ I found, if 1 may so 

to drown dislike and hatred; till, in express myself, tlie whole town of Flo- 

Ihe end, Florence, Paris, Brussels, or rence in a roar of laughter. I inquired 

Naples, receive in their liQspitable bo- what was the matter. An English 

soms the outcasts from British society, lady of fank and fashion, who that 

who there take refuge, not to amend, morning quitted the town, had forgot- 

but to add the lax morality of French ten—not her reticule, nor her parasol, 

and Italian society to the^ follies for but her youngest child, which was left 

which our own is distinguished.’' To at Schneider’s hotel, and had to be sent 

smooth down, however, the asperity of after her by a courier. It furnished a 

the speech, I continued,—'* Your lady- pretty fair illustration to the speech I 

ship fierceives that I am only speaking had been making, 

generally. I also know, from ' uuld lhavenointention,atpresenl,ofen- 
lang syne,’that the ladies of your family tcring on the subject olfomalueduca- 
rank kir loo high in every excellence to tion,—1 reserve that for a separate 
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chapter; but cannot help thinking that 
the entire process is less mismanaged 
than was lately represented in this 
journal. It is not the education so 
much as what I would call the train¬ 
ing that is faulty. What is taught is 
neither objectionable nor ill taught; 
but the ideas generally instilled into 
the heads of young girls by mothers 
and relations, as well as by governesses, 
are decidedly objectionable. Of the 
evils resulting from educating young 
girls above their rank, and rendering^ 
them superior in polish, refinement,^ 
and accomplisimients to the men with 
whom they are destined to associate, I 
had formerly occasion to speak. Such 
girls are forced to look down upon 
their equals, and upon the manners of 
the station to which they naturally be¬ 
long. Ti»ey sigh for the company of 
those who are placed in a higher and 
more elegant sphere of life, become 
dissatisfied with their own unvalued 
position, and sometimes get an awk¬ 
ward fall in attempting to raise them¬ 
selves up to a higher circle. I have 
known strange prices paid for mere in¬ 
troductions. On this point I have, for 
itie present, therefore, nothing to add. 
But against the general complaint that 
female education is too superficial 1 
must enter my decided protest. You 
fiequently hear women say, that if they 
had the same advantages witli men hi 
j)oiiU of education, they would easily 
rival men in point of intellect and at¬ 
tainments. As I have always been a 
pretty strong upholder of tlie sex, I 
may, I suppose, be allowed to declare 
this, in round terms, to be sheer and 
downright nonsense. I have often ex¬ 
pressed my conviction that women 
possess fur more tact, taste, feeling, 
quickness of perception, and more 
justness of observation even, than men. 
Join in the general conversation of a 
party of educated persons, and you will 
perceive at once that the girls beat the 
men out and out in point of cleverness. 
But with all these advantages, and they 
are very great, women want the power 
of heavy, steady, plodding application, 
indispensably necessary lolhealtainment 
of higli eminence in learning, science, or 
literature. That there are a few excep¬ 
tions to this general rule signifies nothing, 
—for they are only exceptions : as little 
is proved by the fact of there being 
millions of men who, with all the plod¬ 
ding in the world, never learn any 
thing; to pass over those who fancy 


themselves men of genius because they 
want even the simple power of ordinary 
application. Women are intended by 
nature to be charming and accom¬ 
plished, but not to be profound; and 
the very necessity under^which they 
labour of attending to domestic cares 
and pursuits, at the age when the pro¬ 
found studies of men generally begin, 
renders this sufficiently evident. As 
far as mere accomplishments go, the 
modern style of education is, I sus^ 
pect, very good; but the training of 
the heart is, on the other hand, too 
much neglected. Mpntal cultivation, 
tending to “ raise the genius and to 
mend the heart,i^not the object of 
these accomplishments; their sole ob¬ 
ject is exhibition, with a view to fash¬ 
ion, conquest, and distinction ; and in 
this tendency lies the great error of 
modern female education; and on this 
text 1 intend, at some future day, to 
be not a little eloquent. At present, I 
can only say that French, English, 
music, drawing, geography, and history, 
strike me as the only necessary branches 
of female education. 1 am not speak¬ 
ing of religious instruction, W'hich is a 
matter of course; and I mention draw¬ 
ing as necessary, merely because it 
helps to cultivate the taste, and to give 
the pretty dears an idea of art. If 
they like to carry it the length of paint¬ 
ing Rowers and feathers in albums, 
it is for them to do so; but such per¬ 
fection is not indispensable. German 
and Italian, together with many other 
etceteras, are very well for those that 
like them, but by no means necessary, 
while the classics are decidedly ob¬ 
jectionable;'^ On dancing I lay great 
stress,—for U gives, or helps to give 
railier, a graceful holding to the person; 
but it is an art that few persons can ac¬ 
quire. I have known girls from the 
best boarding-schools, and who tliought 
themselves first-rate dancers, unfit to 
stand up in an ordinary quadrille with 
a French pitysanne, I do not know 
what the exact cause of this may be, 
but suspect that, in dancing, people 
must keep the imagination completely 
under, and must, like actors, think of 
their parts vdy? not of the au¬ 
dience ; while a single grain of affectar 
tion thrown into the balance destroys 
you at once. 1 speak of ladies only, 
—for, as to gentlemen, I have long 
since given up their case as altogether 
boneless. 

Talking of dancing, were you ever 
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Lintz, in Upper Austria ? It is a 
pretty town, the capital of the pro¬ 
vince, beautifully situated on the “ dark 
rolling Danube," celebrated for tlie 
prettiness of its women, and for a pretty 
dance, which I must describe. This is 
a pan (k deux. The gentleman stands, 
gracefully attitudinising, in the centre; 
white the lady, holding by the point of 
a finger of his raised hand, dances 
round him. There is a good deal of 
coquetry in the exhibition, and, when 
well performed, it is a pretty sort of 
thing. Originally it must have had 
some meaning or allusion, perhaps not 
now applicable; for in our time men 
do not always tUK? women round their 
fingers. I do not mention this dance 
with any view of recommending its in¬ 
troduction ; it would suit us as little as 
the quadrille,— for we have not the 
art requisite for these sort of dances, 
and cannot, like foreigners, give our¬ 
selves “ en spectacle and long may 
we remain so deficient! We are in the 
habit of tracing the practice of dancing 
back to a religious origin; but when 
*' we look at the eastern dances, and at 
all these coquettish exhibitions, is it 
not evident that I^ve was the first 
dancing-master, and that it is his god- 
ship who keeps the world dancing on 
to this very day ( 

Chance having brought me here 
front to front with blind Cupid, I shall 
not, perliaps, find a better opportunity 
llian the present for entering upon a 
definition of what love really is,—such 
a definition being, in truth, very much 
wanted, as most people mistake the 
thing altogether, and look upon love as 
nothing better than a mev;' marketable 
commodity, which is hardly fair. Love 
is an essence that, like all other es¬ 
sences, produces different effects, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the substance 
into which it is infused. Take, for in¬ 
stance, tiie essence of punch—a very 
good thing in its way—and infuse it 
into clear, pure, cold spring-water, and 
you have the most delightful, exhilarat¬ 
ing beverage imaginable: infuse it into 
hot water, and you still have a good 
tipple, though something' fiercer, and 
more dangerous than the.former: mix 
it with tea, as I have seen foreigners 
do, and you have something tliat may 
be drinkable and intoxicating, but must 
be vile stuff: mix it witli champagne, 
and it starts you off like a sky-rocket: 
or mix it with pea-sonj), and sec 
what ypu make of it. There aie 


also acids and alkali with which the 
said essence of punch will not mix at 
all. And so it is with love; it de-* 
pends entimly upon the natures into 
which it is infused, whilst there are na¬ 
tures on which it makes np impression. 
Some are too slippery, like oil or quick¬ 
silver ; some too hard, like stone ; 
some cold, damp, and spirit-killing, 
like clay. It also acts differently on 
persons of different ages. Your school¬ 
boy lover is a sort of fire-worshipper, 
fwbo liardly dreams of approaching the 
•‘Object of his adoration ; envies the 
happiness of every bearded man who 
can speak to the object of his ethereal 
flame—a lady invariably much older 
than himself, who has already a footing 
in society, and never thinks of her 
tyro admirer. Very young girls dis¬ 
like boy-lovers; they are ashamed^of 
them : women only who are verging 
towards a certain age take up with the 
laddies; and I recollect my witty and 
beautiful little friend, Miss E., being 
extremely offended with the master of 

the ceremonies at-for proposing 

to her a partner that still wore a jacket. 
As years advance, we begin to think of 
the beautiful lips and white teeth of 
the pretty dears, and to kiss our pil¬ 
lows at night. This is the poetical age 
of love ; we write verses about “ love 
divine," but marriage hardly enters into 
the head of the most fervent. By de¬ 
grees, however, matrimony is thought 
of; but still (-'.nconnected witli parsons, 
parchments, and establishments—tliese 
unpoetical things only come afterwards; 
till, as we verge towards tlie “ sere and 
yellow leaf,” Cupid's arrows generally 
recoil, blunted, fiom the breast, if not 
pointed by bright and shining gold. In 
this respect, as in everything else, some 
men verge on towards the said ‘‘ sere 
and yelfow leaf" much sooner than 
others. You shall sometimes see a 
young fellow at twenty as keen, mean, 
and decrepit a fortune-hunter as pos¬ 
sible, without a single spark of the 
generous, elastic spirit of youth about 
him ; while, on the other hand, you 
may meet with blockheads of forty, 
sighing away to all the winds of hea¬ 
ven, and preferring one kind look from 
a pretty girl's bright eyes to all the 
gold in the world. It is altogctlier a 
mistaken idea to estimate people’s 
ages by the number of years they have 
lived in the world ; health, spirits, and 
elasticity of feeling form the real cri¬ 
terion. Some persons never have been 
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young; they are old frotn tlieir very 
cradle: others are determined never to 
grow old. 

In love matters there is this great 
difference between men and women, 
that the affections of the latter must be 
sought for and solicited; nature in¬ 
tended them to be courted. Compa¬ 
ratively speaking, they seldom fall in 
love, though there are exceptions; but 
they must be dragged in : and the 
wonder only is how they sometimes 
allow themselves to be so dragged inp 
and bow strangely they bestow their* 
affections. I am not speaking of rank 
and wealth,—for wl^ere these good 
things captivate the minds of mothers 
and daughters the person of the suitor 
is of little consequence—I am speak¬ 
ing of hearts and hands gained by men 
who do not possess one grain of dis¬ 
coverable merit. Women Imve, as be¬ 
fore said, a great deal more taste, judg¬ 
ment, and delicacy of feeling than 
ineii; and yet, see the absolute louts— 

I cannot think of a more appropriate 
name—on whom they often throw 
themselves away. I am not alluding 
to the ladies who sometimes run off 
with their grooms and coachmen—they 
form a class ajiart, happily a small 
one, and have none of the qualities I 
have been praising—but to the general 
mass of the pretty qnadrilling clears we 
meet with in ordinary society. Leav¬ 
ing the resistless power of fashion, 
like that of wealth and^'rank, entirely 
out of the question, do we not con¬ 
stantly find clever and clear-sighted 
women gradually closing their eyes to 
the folly, ignorance, anti worthlessness 
of men, merely because the latter shew 
tiiem some heavy and awkward atten¬ 
tion ? Providence intended that it 
sliould be so, no doubt; but Provi¬ 
dence bestowed a great deal ofslirewd- 
ness on women, and the wonder is, that 
they make no belter use of it. There 
are some pretty lines, evidently by a 
lady’s hand, so applicable to this sub¬ 
ject, that I cannot refrain from quoting 
them:— 

‘‘ Oh! woman’s love’s a holy light, 

And when ’tis kindled ne’er can die ; 

Jt lives, though treachery and slight 
'lo quench the constant flame may try ; 
Like ivy, where it grows ’tis seen, 

To wear an eveilnsting green; 

Like ivy, too, ’tis found to cling 
Too often round a worthless thing.” 

Whatever may be thought of the iiist 
two lines, the last two aie certainly 


both true and beautiful. Have we not 
all known women marry tlie very men 
whom, on first acquaintance, they had 
declared to be disagreeable bores; and 
have they not, in the end, too often 
come back, broken-hearted, to their 
original opinion? 

The heroes round whom the ivy is 
seen to grow in this manner often be¬ 
long to a peculiar and pretty numerous 
class, who, as they are sometimes dan¬ 
gerous to women of superficial observa¬ 
tion, must be here exposed, for the 
benefit of the sex. In most parties 
you will meet with dandies and no¬ 
dandies, who are good quadrillers, rat¬ 
tling flirts, loud talk^ers, and boisterous 
laughers,— pleasant, good-humoured 
fellows, as they are called, with high- 
flown spirits. Trust not such persons 
too easily; for there are men, and wo¬ 
men, too, who have the gift of raising 
up their spirits for a lime by some 
power of excitement that keeps them 
going for an hour, or an evening, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances; but which, 
when exhausted, leaves them dead logs^ 
on the surface of society, moved by no 
force but that of their own boorish self¬ 
ishness- Such men are sometimes 
spoken of by the ignorant of human 
character as persons who allow their 
spirits to run away with them; wliereas, 
the fact is, that the spirits, instead of 
being the natural overflowings of gene¬ 
rous hilarity, are nothing more than un¬ 
certain and irregular bursts of mere 
heartless noise. To the physiogno¬ 
mist such men are easily known, by 
the selfish eye—an eye that can never 
be mistakei^for they are mostly sel fish. 
The non-plwsiognomist—for there are. 
such women—must observe them at 
dinner, where the good things often 
make them forget their assumed part; 
or the young lady must observe them 
during the progress of a parly, and 
mark how the politeness^nd the agree¬ 
ableness (so to express ourselves) rise 
and fall according to circumstances, 
and, above atl, according to the rank 
and station of the person on whom the 
impression is to be made: if you can 
sec such men at home, you will at once 
be convince. There are, as I have 
said, women who answer to this de¬ 
scription also; but they are fewer in 
number, and are never so completely 
callous as wc lords of the creation. 
There are vain women in abundance, 
and you every now and then meet with 
a heartless woman. Ihis union 
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tumllj produces selfisl^uess; but female 
aelfishness is, after all, only of a passive 
imture; it is seldom very active, and 
. even the worst of the sex have some 
' generous feeling mixed up in their 
composition. The mischief is, that the 
^ sparks, when called forth, often vanish 
again as soon as kindled. 1 have 
known a young lady feel keenly in the 
. forenoon the injustice of which site had 
been guilty; I have known her sited 
tears of regret, and have seen her 
dance away all recollection of her 
‘ misconduct before ten o’clock at night. 
Can we gi^cve if such things ultimately 
draw down sorrow upon themselves ? 

‘ Fortunately, how :ver, the number is 
small. 

There is another great distinction be¬ 
tween the love of men and the love of 
women. *Tis part only,” as Lord 
Byron says, “ of man’s life, but it is wo¬ 
man’s whole existence.” They have no 
other chance for happiness in the world; 
and the wonder, therefore, is, how care¬ 
lessly they often throw tliat one chance 
away. Reflect upon what you have 
seen in this respect, good reader, and 
then refrain from laughing if you can ; 
you may weep, on second thoughts, if 
you like, but laugh you must at first, 
hongre, malgre. 

Take a couple of instances that 
chance brings to my mind at the mo¬ 
ment. There is the Lady M-, an 

intimate friend of mine—intimate from 
the circumstance of my having been a 
sort of half-discarded admirer. Well; 
she is tall and graceful, and no figure 
can be more elegant. The women say 
that she has not a good feature in her 
face; but tlie men all deciUre that she 
is extremely handsome,—-^ind very na¬ 
turally, too, for she has a fine colour, 
fine hair, fine teeth,— a lively, ani¬ 
mated, and highly intellectual expres- 
.sion. She is a first-rale musician,speaks 
French like a native, coquettes with 
Italian, and draws well enough to shew 
that she has a taste for the arts. Seen at 
the harp, with the grace and confidence 
^resulting from the certainty to please, 
.she is one of those persons that make 
even the stoutest heart feel very strange 
indeed. With all her pretensions, and 
she is a spoiled child into tlie bargain, 
you will of course expect that she only 
deigned to look at young dukes or 
rising peers. No such tiling. After 
refusing, when very young, selllemenls 
lliat would have turned the brain of 
lialf the lady-patronesses at Almack^s, 


on whom do you think tliat she fixed 
her fancy ? I purposely say fancy, for 
I hardly believe my very beautiful 
friend has much heart. Why, on a 
large-whiskered, slouching Irish apo¬ 
thecary's assistant, possessing neither 
wealth, beauty, talents, nor any per¬ 
ceptible accomplishment beyond that 
of making a good glass of whisky- 
punch. You may well suppose that 
the baron would bear of no such son- 
in-law, and the lady's fancy gradually 
cooled; but it blazed fiercely enough 
'■for a time, nevertheless. We l»ave all 
beard the story of the silly French gni 
tliat fell in love with the Apollo of 
Belvidero; and many know a lady of 
rank who, when joung, was deeply 
attached to Sir Sydney Smith, then the 
hero of Acre, without ever having seen 
him. These ridiculous fancies will, 1 
hoj)e,niake the foolish fancy of ayoung 
friend of mine appear less ridiculous 
than it would be if standing altogether 
isolated in its absurdity. Melania — 
for sucii is the fair Scot’s Greek name 
— is not only very handsome, but 
talented and accomplished in the high¬ 
est degree ; she is endowed with great 
sensibility ; and few, indeed, are the 
hearts and the minds cast in a more 
perfect mould. Well, on whom think 
you that her affections were bestowed t 
On no less a person than the Sultan 
Mahmoud himself. To .such an ex¬ 
tent was this admiration carried, that it 
gradually ext^'nded to all the beanled 
followers of the jirophet, none of whom 
came to London without heinu seen ui 
her train, and writing in her album, 
which is full of oriental poetry. And 
not content witli having such persons 
about her, she bores all the world to 
death with her admiration of .sultans 
and paclias ; and yet, as stated, she is, 
in every thing else, a person of great 
taste, tact, and talent. She fancies 
that she has formed to herself an ideal 
woild, in which she tries to dwell; 
and though the mere attempt places her 
above liie ordinary crowd of quadrilling 
dears, yet her world happens to be a 
silly and unsubstantial world, resting on 
no foundation but a few oriental phrases 
of vague and ilUdefincd meaning. 
These fancies—for we sometimes sec 
them in society—are, in general, only 
amusing, but become painful when 
carried beyond a certain length ; for, 
though iliey indicate feeling, it is too 
often feeling without the guiding power 
of clear ami well-defined ideas. This 
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is saying nothing of the tendency of 
all such fancies gradually to cool and 
freeze the heart. fJood and generous 
feeling can only be kept alive by con¬ 
tact with an existing, and not with an 
ideal, world. The heart tliat feels only 
according to artificial and self-esta¬ 
blished rules, may at times exhibit 
bursts of momentary feeling, but is no 
longer a kind and feeling heart. We 
might go on drawing pictures of this 
kind ad injinitum, 

** 11 ut where to find the fairoat flowci 
below 

W bo shall direct when all pretend to 
know V’ 

Why, if you are a man of fortune, go 
at once to the beauty-bazaar at Al- 
mack’s, and you will there find more 
beautiful women brought to market in 
tiie course of a single season than all 
the rest of tlie world can shew be¬ 
sides. And no man of ordinary feel¬ 
ings can mix, for half a season, in.the 
faslnonubie society of the metropolis, 
without having his heart absolutely 
ruldlod. If you Iiave no money, and 
are forced to stand on individual merit, 
I am not sure tluit London is llio best 
hunling-giound. There are always so 
many great prizes in sigiit, tliat young 
uomeit, instigated by fa^iion and by 
fi'inule lelatives, mostly chime in with 
the general pack in pursuit of young 
|K'tMs ami elder brothets. Molliers, 
also, kti'j) d.ingeious I^;en at armV 
h ngrh under such circumstances; and 
wx Iiave actually scon them form a 
iiollow sfjuare round a group of titter¬ 
ing sevenlccn.s wnth the most pci feet 
tactical accuracy. No, no; try llie 
country. 8 ome pleasant mansion, 
where a jiarty snfiicienlly large are as¬ 
sembled to permit you to pass unob¬ 
served ; or some of the smaller water¬ 
ing-places—Leamington, or Pitcaillily, 
in Scotland, tlie prettiest, ])erhaps, of 
all; the C’oekney resort, llnghton, is 
good for nothing. To me the pretty 
dears always ajipear doubly pretty, and 
doubly dear, in careless country ram¬ 
bles. Tiie pride, pomp, uiul artifice— 
for, to a certain extent, all women act a 
part — ofball-rooms is tlieii laid aside: 
their natural kindliness of feeling makes 
them breathe more freely in the pure 
and balmy inountain-air; and they are 
thtii seen to far greater advantage than 
in any other .situation. Small parties, 
ho often boasted of, are trying to young 
women who arc not naturally bold 


enough, or not sufficiently hacknied in 
the ways of the world, pour se donner 
en spectacle. There is a charming kind 
of sensitive timidity about the best of 
them which shrinks from the ysze and 
observation of an entire circL*»ji*.owev€r 
small it may be. In this respect large 
■parties are far better; for there may be 
solitude in a large crowd,but there can 
be none in a small one. Till things 
are pretty well advanced, a 
in a room is mostly a stiff and formal 
affair. Girls are, or affect to be, afraid 
\ of such meetings, and are constantly 
ringing the bell for tlie servant to “ tell 
my mother,” or my aunt, that Captain 
Bombardinio is herc^_ Besides, when, 
having screwed your courage to the 
sticking-place, you really want a few 
minutes* tite-ur-lile, to say the most in¬ 
teresting of all things, no chance ever^ 
brings such a meeting in your way,— 7 ' 
at least not in the way of ordinary 
mortals. Write—write, by all means, 
says a simpleton. Do no such thing, 
if you have one grain of sense in your 
head. Who ever saw a true love-letter 
that did not apjiear ridiculous, however 
well written and honestly intended? 
How, indeed,can a letterwritten under 
excited feelings, and with a palpitating 
heart, threatening to break your sides 
at every throb, fail to appear ridiculous 
in the eyes of the unimpassionate, or in 
the eyes of all who are not exactly in 
the very same frame of mind, or 
possessed of the same degree of feeling 
with the writer ? ■ Recollect the lines 
of Calderon:— 

“ Mai aya el hombro, mal aya 
Mil vezes aqiiel que entrega 
Sus-v^^cretos a uu papel, 

I’orq te es disperado piedra, 

Qui sabe quion la tirn, 

Y no se sabe a (jiiien llega.” 

But wliat then is to be done ? must 
men become Malthusians, and despair, 
because they are poor ? No such 
thing,—for you everyday sec men who 
have nothing to recommend them get^ 
on very well^with women. But it 
impossible to lay down rules by which 
success can be insured ; for in love, as 
in war, every thing depends upon cir¬ 
cumstances,and individual cliaracter. 
In the absence of rank and gold, high 
breeding, high conduct, and high ta¬ 
lents will, no doubt, help you ; for wo¬ 
men not only admire merit on its own 
account, but they are flattered by seeing 
those in their train who are admired 
and looked up to by tlie world in 
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general. If you say tliat it is moi e diffi- 
cuU to bung those quaiUies into the 
field than even gold itself, then youi 
. case should be hopeless ; foi, if you 
have money nor manners, I 

canno^fe why any woman should 
mairy you * Generous and high- 
spirited women are even indignant at 
being sought aftei by the low and the 
ignoiant. I have known a young pcei 
refused by tlie danghtei of a plain 
country gentleman, notwithsUnding 
the teais and entieatiesofall her female 
relations, meiely because the noble 
suitor happened to be what we would 
good iialuredly call a poor subject 
If you are a ^w fellow, you can 
sometimes make a successful hit, by 
taking advantage of any disappoint¬ 
ment tliat a pretty girl may h ive ex¬ 
perienced If she has been forsaken 
by her lovei, or cut out by a iival, try 
your fortune befoie raelanchol) and re- 
fiection have altogether allayed the fire 
of wounded pride Something may 
also be done by playing ofi iivals 
against each other Excite the jealousy 
of one not exactly in your own favour, 
that m^ht be piecarious, but against 
a rival belle; and then turn suddenly 
round, and give her an opportunity of 
carrying off the hated girl's ipver 
only take care and give her no time to 
look too closely at your conduct and 
pretensions. I have known people 
succeed in making pretty miseiable 
matches in this way 

It has been expected that a person of 
out expeiience should give some tangi¬ 
ble instruction on the ait of capturing 
heiresses. But I can give no inform¬ 
ation on the subject, for, u 

4nay seem, I have never teen in love 
with a regular heiress or tijvtop beauty 
in all my life; and as to theorising on 
ttie subject, it is entirely out of the 
question. Besides, I rathei think that 
ladies have taken fortune-hunting en¬ 
tirely out of gentlemen’s hands; for, 
except a foreign gambling prince or 
4X)unt, you now hardly i^eet one be¬ 
longing to the malt species You 
^only meet with fortune-hunting mo- 
ibers,who, it must be confessed, follow 
tip (fae game with great keepness, be it 
^tn providing an heiress for young 
bopml, or a good match for Maria. 
*ln genera], heiresses are too much 
Jipoiled by fiattery and attention. All 
the ^er gloss of sentiment and of 
i^beling 18 effiiced by an early contact 
Ub the greedy and mannered avidity 


of fashion. The same may be said of 
our leading beauties; and I never 
new either a beauty or an heiress who, 
after having been out for a single sea¬ 
son, was capable of inspiring a gentle¬ 
man with a real and disinterested at¬ 
tachment. Both fall into the doll- 
school of manners, which is now the 
prevailing school, and consists in mak¬ 
ing young ladies look, move, walk, and 
hold tlieraselves, as like dre$sed-up 
(lolls as possible. The resemblance is, 
sometimes indeed, so very striking, 
^hat I have been afraid of seeing the 
poor things fall to pieces in making 
tlie most trifling exeition. Hilarity, 
cheerfulness, sensibility, and fine feel¬ 
ing, must, of course, be entirely sup¬ 
pressed before the doll’s education can 
be considered as perfect; but, by the 
time the heart is fairly dried and em¬ 
balmed, the living part of the mummy 
certainly looks and moves like a pretty 
piece of mechanism enough. And it is 
impossible not to be amused at the 
sight of a well-drilled doll exhibiting in 
a quadrille, along with a regular vapid : 
we perceive at once that we are living 
in a mechanical age. 

All this affectation reminds me of an 
ill-natured answer given, in a large 
party, by the late Madame de Cogni, 
of witty memory, to the beautiful and 

affectecl Lady-, who, but for lier 

excess of fashionable affectation, would 
not liave wanted abilities. “ 1 am 
told,*Madam% de Cogni,” said Lady 

-, in her drawling, languid, and 

hardly audible voice, “ that you say I 
am very pretty and very silly.” ‘‘ Nm, 
miladi,** replied the clever French¬ 
woman, in a soft, slow, and pretended 
apological tone, “je ne Vai jamais dU, 
tnais je l-ai souvent oui (/ire.” J^ady 

-spoke in her natural voice, for a 

week afterwards. Having quoted from 
a French female wit, I shall conclude, 
by quoting from a German philosopher; 
not merely because extremes meet, 
but in order to prove my devotion to 
the sex, and to sliew how zealously I 
ransack all the stores of learning for 
their benefit. 

“ Es gielt nur ein Gliick auf der Welt/' 

says either Kant, Shelling, or Fichte— 
for we quote from none of less note— 

'* Das Gluck der Liebe und wer dieses 
versaiimt, hat alles versaiimt.” 

“ There is but one happiness on earth 
—the happiness of love—and whoever 
has neglected it has neglected every 
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thing." A truth—for a trutli it is— 
tliat I would recommend to the most 
serious consideration of all hfiy fair 
readers ; for fair they all are, as I 
iiave no idea of a man having ever seen 
a plain woman, unless she happened 
to be an affected or heartless one. 

But, slop I what have we here ? A 
ttook by a lady—and by a St. John, too! 
'fhis is delightful. 

Awake. mySt. John !—leave all meaner 
things 

'Fo low ambition and the pride of kings.*’ 

And time it was that the St, Johns 
should awake and reappear in the 
fields, at least of literature, for the 
name was rapidly passing away from 
the recollection of men. Well, and 
wliat is the book over which we thus 
delight? It is “ Hector Fieramosca, 
or the (Challenge of Barletta, trans¬ 
lated from tliG Italian of the Marquis 
D’Azeglio, by Mrs. George Frederic 
St. John/* And right glad we arc to 
see the work—not, indeed, on account 
of Us merit, for it possesses, unfortu- 
it.j’ely, no merit whatever, but as it 
furnishes a specimen of modern Italian 
literature, and, consequently, of modern 
Italian intellect also. The reader, wlio 
IS unacquainted with Italy, will, no 
doubt, deem a single volume of a novel 
a very insufficient standard whereby to 
measure the intellect of an entire na¬ 
tion : and it would be abundantly foolish 
to take any one, or any dozt?n, of the bad 
novelsconslantly issuing from the presses 
of France,Germany, or England, as fair 
dlustrations of the national taste, liler- 
atuie, or intellect of those countries. 
But in Italy the case is different, 
Tfiere the mere appearance of a book 
is a thing of rare occurrence; and this 
book, when it did appear, was hailed 
and received as a work of great and 
transcendant merit, and was quoted 
and appealed to by higli and low as 
an ample and sufficient proof of Italian 
genius. It was the first book which 
the best Italian teachers at Florence 
put into the hands of beginners, always 
with strict injunctions not to attempt 
to make out the contents, as the deep 
interest of the story would infallibly 
take off their attention from the pro¬ 
nunciation, the sole object of the earli- 
est course of instruction. Tliis teaching 
people how to pronounce, without 
teaching them how to understand, 
is no unusual mountebank trick among 
Italian masters. We call mounte¬ 
bank trick, because it iS only by well 


understanding a language that yon can 
ever pronounce it properly. By the 
aid of a good ear and well-formed 
organs, any person, understanding a 
language thoroughly, will always pro¬ 
nounce it correctly; and wiiihout those 
aids, all mechanical teaching is useless. 
By reading Fieramosca, you will there¬ 
fore learn what the 1 talian beau monde 
think fine and intellectual; the book 
will give you some standard by whicli 
to measure their taste and attainments; 
and is therefore of some value to those 
\ who take an interest in the “ Young 
Italy’’of the Liberals. We often hear 
it said by foreigners, that the English 
do not render justice jto the merits of 
ibreign literature, and seldom or never 
translate the good works which, as they 
maintain, so often issue from conti¬ 
nental presses. Now, is not this pure 
nonsense ? for who would translate a • 
bad book, if he could find a good one 
to translate? The real truth is, that no 
work (I am speaking of the ^part- 
hients of the belles lettres only, and 
not of ponderous tomes of science, 
about which I never trouble my head) 
deserving of being translated could ajH 
pear in either French, German, or Ita¬ 
lian, without being immedi^ely seized 
upon by a host of dandy, or professed 
authors, who would be delighted with 
so easy an opportunity of obtaining 
a supply of pence and praise. Even 
we, of the Royal Grenadiers, would not 
disdain to pocket a few cool hundreds 
by translating from some of the afore¬ 
named languages ; and, if the truth 
must be told, we have more than once 
ransacked France, Italy, and Germany, 
in the hope& of meeting a book that 
promised to pe successful when ren¬ 
dered in an English garb. But our 
researches were vain—we never found 
sucli a work; nor do we recollect any 
translation from a foreign language 
that, in our time, has. experience 
much success. It is the fault of the 
translators, some will say. It is no such 
thing, we reply ; for we have first- 
rate translators in'every department 
of Uteratura. Coleridge’s Wallensieittf 
and Giliies*s translations from the mo¬ 
dern German dramatists, are admirable, 
and cannot be surpassed. Othef trans¬ 
lators from the German might be men¬ 
tioned,—Semple, Hayward, Lord Le-- 
veson Gower, Lord Francis Egerton,| 
besides a host of unknown. If we can ? 
translate from the German, it is e^%fe 
translate from the French; and 
a lady of rank and fashion, who, 
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fmurpanir le iemps^ translates the best 
Italian novel of tlie day on the stray 
that siie chanced to carry 
about in her travelling reticule. 

As there is always a something in 
the history of every literary production 
that tends to throw light on the ** things 
in general *' which form (he subject of 
this paper, we shall here attempt to 
make a guess at the history of this 
translation. About two years ago 
Mrs. St. John passed, we believe, 
some time at Florence. Her rank, 
beauty, talents, and elegance — for, 
if she is the person we recollect there 
was elegance (perhaps a httle studied) 
in the very fol^s of her dress—her 
connexion with the ambassador’s family, 
and her kfiowtcdge of the language, 
placed her at once in the first circle of 
Italian society, where a person of her 
r manners and appearance could hardly 
fail to excite a good deal of attention. 
She was very justly flattered and ad- 
mirecT; and these things must, when 
no perceptible object is sought to be 
gained by such attention, make a fa¬ 
vourable impression on a well con¬ 
stituted female mind, open to all the 
kindlier feelings of our nature. Our 
fair countrywoman liked her new ac- 
quainUinces ; and, as she probably be¬ 
lieved a few of the fine things which 
they said of herself, she could hardly 
refuse to believe some of tlie many 
very fine things which they said of 
themselves. The Italians are, in all 
ranks, a very vain and a very ignorant 
people, and never cease to boast of 
their taste, talents, genius, and literary 
attainments; it is, besides, liberal and 
fashionable to admire wJ'^tever is fo¬ 
reign, and what is ltalian|in particular. 
Mrs. St. John was, of couise, bound 
to follow the fashion, and admired 
Fieramosca because she foimd it praised 
by all the admired. Women sometimes 
admire a book, even as they admire 
a man, contrary to their own better 
judgment, and simply because the gilt 
and bound in calf, man or book, hap¬ 
pens to be fashionable. 

As to the work which has led to 
these remarks, it deserves but little 
notice. The wild and ,^bsurd story 
is laid during the wars that sprung 
out of the French conquest of Naples 
under Charles VIII. Though Ibilian 
history itself presents us only with a 
succession of atrocities, unredeemed by 
either valour, genius, or patriotism, 
any tale placed in the period here men¬ 
tioned might have been lighted up by 


the lustre which French gallantry and 
Spanish loyalty cast over so many 
events of the war. The very appear¬ 
ance on the scene of such men as 
Bayard, Gonsalvo, Nemours, and Pie- 
dro Navaro, should, with the most 
ordinary ability, have given interest to 
a knightly tale. But the ability is 
totally wanting; the author is alto¬ 
gether incapable of making such men 
act in character: in his hands the great, 
tl»e gifted, and the brave, are as dull 
and uninteresting as the most ordinary 
persons of his drama. This Marquis 
D’Azeglio, who would describe knights 
and warriors, knows as little of a sol¬ 
dier’s calling as of a soldier’s arms; 
and is as ignorant of the side on which 
a sword is worn, as of the manner in 
which it is used. Ilis combats are fit 
only for Folichinelto, and his tragic 
love-stories for a harlequin gravedigger. 
The heroine comes by herself in a boat, 
in order to faint under the window of 
that genuine Italian, Caesar Borgia, and 
falls a victim to his villany. The lover, 
instead of gallantly avenging her death, 
throws himself, horse and all, into the 
sea, where he isjbimd two centuries 
afterwards. From first to last, the entire 
story is pure and simple balderdash. 

Ilad Mrs. St.John kept notes of her 
own conversation during a single week 
of the fashionable season, and then pub¬ 
lished them with the most simple ex¬ 
planations, they would have formed a 
far more air.jsing book than the one 
she has here translated. A lady who 
can send even such a translation — it 
is neither very good nor very bad — 
to the press, without its being looked 
at by a “ literary friend,” and who can 
correct the proofs (not very carefully, 
indeed) in her morning rambles, is evi¬ 
dently capable of something better tlian 
this “ Challenge of Barletti.” Let the 
next book she publishes be one of lier 
own writing—let her give the MS. to 
our excellent friend, Mr. Fraser; and 
you will then see something worth 
reading. As to the price, you liave 
only to name your own sum ; for you 
may well believe that we of the Royal 
Grenadiers do not flourish a pen for a 
trifle. And as to the title, the next 
most important point in such publica¬ 
tions, what would Mrs. St. John think 
of three neat volumes, to be called, 
“ The Interregnum, or Adventures of 
a Young Heiress from her first pre¬ 
sentation to her marriage ?” We suspect 
our fair friend could do full justice to 
the subject. 
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OALtBRY OF tlTERAfeY CnAftACTBM, 

No. LXXVII. 

LORD LVNDHUPSt. 

It is hardly possible to conceive a prouder situation than that which iA now 
occupied by Lord Lyndhuist. He is the recognised leader of the most honour 
able paity in what, considered on public giounds as a whole, and withcAit 
reference to the factious fraction which he opposes, is the noblest body in the 
world; and he owes this lofty station to his own overwhelming taleOts. In an 
assembly which comprises men who have filled the greyest ofiices, governed vast 
provinces, led victorious armies, conducted iiRportant missions, presided over 
courts of justice, lepresented Uige constituencies — who have, in short, fulfilled 
with distinction the highest functions of public life, in every departmeat;—m an 
assembly where we find princes and marshals, viceroys and ambttssadors, chan¬ 
cellors and judges, oratois and statesmen, knights and nobles, the presence of 
any one of whom, with a few disgracelbl exceptions, would be considered to be 
an ornament in any company in the woiid ^in this assembly, illuslriqps as it is 
by high birth, ancient descent, polished breeding, and not more so than by great 
talent, knowledge, and eloquence, its most illustrious poition has, without a 
dissenting voice, chosen Lord Lyndhurst as its organ and its chief It is a 
distinction of which any man might justly be proud; and that just pride must 
be enhanced by the consciousness, that he executes the duty intrusted to him so 
as to excite the admiration of his noble allies, and, what is a tribute no less 
decisive, the bitter fury of his ignoble antagonists 

It IS quite unnecessary that we should attempt the slightest sketch of the life* 
of a man so long before the public. The bawling demagogue of the day has 
tlueatened to expose his private history, and he may indulge his slanderous 
propensities with impunity, for all people duly appreciate the reason which 
dictates the lies he may publish in some obscuie journals They feel that tfi 
his sinking estite—for sinking he is, in spite of his swagger and bluster—he 
atlnbules his fall to the eloquence of that eminent orator whom we have enrolled 
in oui Gallery. The cclebiated speecli which closed the last session, and whidv 
gives us the title to p^ace Ins poi trait on the opposite page, demolished the 
reputation of the unfortunate government, or lather shadow of a government, 
stridden ovei by O’Connell All parties agree that it had the most withering 
effect The VVlngs were silent, in breathless lage ot fear—the Tones, entianced 
in admiration and mute wonder, as the eloquent periods flowed from the bps of 
the stately speaker It is generally reported that 0 Connell was present under 
the galleiy while Lord Lyndhurst addressed to him, in one of his speeches, the 
passage directed by Ciccro against Catiline, and that the tuple-bronzed beggar- 
man shrunk away in abashment Yet thit passage pleased us not It was not 
fair to Catiline to compaie him who, as Sallust tells, was “ nobili loco-mUuZf* 
who nevei shiunk from dangei of any kind in the midst of the stiinng peru^ 
of human history, whose hands aie free from the stain^^of money, and who died, 
gallantly hgliting, at last, amid his brave companions — 

“ Tach stepping where his comrade stood 
Ihe instant th it he fell ’— 

with one whose name is unconnected with any honourable action, whose whole 
life has been one scene of skulking from dangers into which he had duwn others, 
and wlio is occupied fiom one end of the year to the othci in devising plans of 
dtdwing enoimous foitunes from squilid beggary. 

What Lord Lyndhurst is as a politician and lawyer is known to all. In both 
chaiacteis he is pre-emment We shall invade his private life no further than to 
say, that the orator of the senate is tlie wit of tue dinner-table,—the profound 
lawyer of the bench or woolsack, the gayest of the gay in drawing-ioom and 
boudoir. Our artist has been happy in catching his likeness at a moment wlien, 
the robes of office ornobthty being throvvn aside, he auns at no other character 
than one in which he is so well quahhed to shine—a gentleman A pleasanter 
fellow does not exist; and in his case, at least, the fair author was mistaken 
when she said that ‘‘ the judge and the peer is a woild-weaiy man 

It IS rarely that a roan of genius leaves behind him a son, also a roan of genius* 
It has been so, however, in the piesent case. But little could Copley have con^ 
lemplated, when he was painting lus celebrated picture of the death of Chatham^ 
that his own son was destined to equt^l the fame of Cluthani ni such an assetnbtjf^n 
as that on which he was employing hh pencil. 

VOI , XIV NO. ixxxii' 1 1 
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CONSERVATISM IN THE WEST RIDING OP YORKSHIRE. 


The disunissal of the Melbourne ad¬ 
ministration’ in 1834 became, to the 
Conservatives, a signal for revived 
hope. For some time previous, in¬ 
deed, the Reform mania had been gra¬ 
dually subsiding ; men's minds had 
begun to cool; the political millen¬ 
nium anticipated by their excited ima¬ 
ginations had not arrived, and seemed 
to be as distant as ever: there was a 

E ause—a faintness—a sickness of the 
eart, as of “ hppe deferred.” Still, 
however, the Liberals were strong in 
the House of Commons. Whatever 
measure the ministry chose to introduce 
there, was carried by force of numbers, 
^at least, if not of argument. Of argu¬ 
ment, it is true, there was often a 
miserable paucity; but the greatness 
of the majority made up for lack of 
talent, and the public in general trou¬ 
bled themselves with little beyond the 
result of a division. Conservatism, for 
a moment, almost despaired : its only 
trust was in the House of Lords, and 
to that august assembly it looked, with 
hope mingled with anxiety; an anxiety 
which was justified by the storm di¬ 
rected against their lordships, and a 
hope that was more than realised by 
the firmness of their resistance. It 
was not well, however, to let the Peers 
bear the whole brunt of the battle. 
The people had been appealed to when 
drunk; it was thouglit that an effect 
somewhat different would be produced 
by an appeal to them wficu compara¬ 
tively sober, A movemedt of the royal 
mind anticipated the conclusions of 
wisdom: Lord Melbourne was dis¬ 
missed, and Sir Robert Peel called 
upon to restore the balance of the 
constitution. 

This step, “however, was premature ; 
and it failed to produce all the good 
contemplated. But Uiq, fault lay with 
the Conservatives, not the king. Re¬ 
gistration had not been sufficiently at¬ 
tended to by the Tories: the revising 
barristers received their j)ay for merely 
passing the lists of the overseers. Many 
votes were unregistered, and few ob¬ 
jections made. The general election 
of 1835, therefore, found the Conserv¬ 
atives, in many places, and in none 
. more than the West Riding, unpre¬ 
pared for a contest. 

» Still, the right spirit was up; the 


counties, in general, nobly responded 
to the wishes of the king. Three hun¬ 
dred Conservative members were re¬ 
turned to the House of Commons; a 
number which, though not sufficiently 
strong to cope with the unnatural com¬ 
bination of Whigs and Radicals, has 
proved itself able, with the co-operation 
/of the Lords, to scatter dismay among 
their ranks, and to check their revo¬ 
lutionary measures. Another general 
election, and Conservatism is dominant 
for a century: in other words, the con¬ 
stitution is safe. 

While the counties were thus extri¬ 
cating themselves from the thraldom of 
Whig rule, the West Riding seemed 
to be doomed to it for ever. Tiie de- 
iression of trade and of agriculture 
lad produced dissatisfaction. The ar¬ 
tifice of ascribing all calamities to the 
Tories had proved but too successful. 
Tile men of that parly, though con¬ 
scious of its falsehood, were too much 
dispirited to come forwaid in its dis¬ 
avowal ; and even the newspapers in 
their interest, so great was the madness 
of the time, were compelled to adopt a 
subdued tone m defending' principles 
which had heretofore been the glory 
of Englishmen. Such was tlie low ebb 
of Conservatism in the West Riding, 
when the dismissal of the Whigs, the 
return to office of Sir Robert Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington, and the con¬ 
sequent general election of 1835, gave 
an impulse to the sluggish waters. 
Lord Morpeth and Sir George Strick¬ 
land found, it is true, no opponent in 
the shape of a Conservative candidate 
in tlie field, for that chance had been 
insanely thrown away; but they found 
many indications that “ a cliange had 
come over the spirits ” of the electors, 
and they literally trembled for fear of 
a contest. One of them, at least, had 
reason to tremble. 

Lord Morpeth was not that one. Of 
a noble family, bearing a proud histo¬ 
rical name, his avowed political prin¬ 
ciples those of a high Whig — pro¬ 
fessing, also, to be a humble but zea¬ 
lous friend of the Church, which he 
declared he wished to reform only that 
he might the more effectually preserve 
it — Lord Morpeth was look^ upon 
by the Tories as all but one of them¬ 
selves—as a Conservative in every 
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thing but the name. Ilis seat was, 
therefore, secure. Not so was Sir 
Geoi*ge Strickland's, in the event of a 
contest ; and not so will it be at the 
next general election. He was,and is, 
an out-and-out Radical, destitute of 
talent; chosen, at first, merely because 
he promised to vote for “the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill 
and continued in the representation 
merely because unopposed. Had the 
son of the Earl of Harewood thought 
proper to accept the call of a most re¬ 
spectable body of the electors, Strick-V 
land must have gone to the wail. All 
that is reputable among the Whigs 
themselves must have repudiated his 
further connexion with the Riding. 
Rut, as we have already said, that 
chance was insanely lost; and the Con¬ 
servative forces were led, four months 
after, against the undivided supporters 
of his less ineligible colleague, with 
the all but certainty of defeat. 

Nevertheless, it was a glorious strug¬ 
gle. The Leeds Mcrcu/y, the great 
leviathan of Whig provincial news¬ 
papers, had asserted, only a short time 
before, that if a man should go with a 
lantern and candle tlirough every moor 
and marsh, every waste and wild, 
every borough and boundary of the 
West Riding, in search of a Tory, he 
would not find one. The race, ac¬ 
cording to Baines, was extinct. The 
circular of the lion. John Stuakt 
WoRTLEY, announcing himself a can¬ 
didate for the said Riding, in opposi¬ 
tion to Lord Morpeth, taught liis Whig- 
Radical trumpet a difterent note. The 
Liberals were now cautioned not to 
rest too confident of victory over a 
powerful party, whose long purses, it 
was hinted, might seduce even the 
pure constituency created by the Re- 
form-bill. It was evident, from the 
arguments urged, and the stir made, 
that a panic had seized the Liberal 
camp. The agents of the Duke of 
Devonshire, of the Earl of Thanet, and 
of all the Whig squirearchy, little and 
big, red-hot Papists and ice-cold Pro¬ 
testants, were all put in requisition, 
were all important, all busy, and some 
even liberal in the cause of the Rump. 
It was astonishing to think where all 
the Tories had hidden themselves from 
Mr. Baines's luntern-and-candle search, 
and whence they had now sprung, to 
create so much alarm by unfurling 
their blue banner — the pledge of a 


tbopwmd victories — in the broad sun- 
shme<of heaven* 

It should have been unfurled in 
January, and the deputation should 
have gone to Wortley Hall instead of 
Harewood House. The champion of 
West Riding independence is eventu¬ 
ally to be found at the former place. 
Mr. Wortley, by his gentlemanly man¬ 
ners, by his pleasing oratoiy, by his 
known devotion to the cause of consti¬ 
tutional freedom, gained the enthusi¬ 
astic admiration of his own party, and 
the respect even of his opponents. 
Notwithstanding the great interests op¬ 
posed to him—notwithstanding his an¬ 
tagonist's investiture with the dazzling 
attributes of a minister of the crown — 
notwithstanding his being backed by 
all the influence of a desperate admi¬ 
nistration, who looked to his re-election 
as the key-stone of their arch of powee 
— notwithstanding all this, and, added 
to all this, tlie remains of delusion and 
prejudice, long inculcated and still 
existing—Mr. Wortley stood forward 
on the antiquated principle of the con¬ 
stitution in Cluirch and State; and six 
thousand two hundred and fifty-nine 
Tories, undiscoverable by Baines's lan¬ 
tern and candle, enrolled their votes 
in his favour! 

We are not writing of unknown 
matters: every one is aware that Mr. 
Wortley lost his election, as did Lord 
John Russell his in Devonshire. To 
this point, but no further, does the 
parallel between them hold good. Lord 
John will never again be invited to 
stand for South Devon; Mr, Wortley 
wUl stand for the West Riding, and, 
what is mof^B, lie will carry his election. 
His defeat,.under the circumstances, 
was not surprising ; and his future 
success is safe, because those circum¬ 
stances liave passed away for ever. 
Another general election would find 
the parties in very diffoi'ent positions. 
Lord Morpeth himself has fallen at 
least ten degrees in the bammeter of 
public estimation. His carefully pre¬ 
pared encomiums on the Church con¬ 
trast oddly and lamentably with his 
attempt to strip her of her revenues. 
He has been, besides, baffled and 
beaten in that sacrilegious attempt. 
Tlie taint of failure is u|)on him; he 
will appear among the electors (if he 
appear at all) with despondency on 
his face and in his tone: if re-elected, 
he will owe his seat to a feeling of 
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commiseration in his old supporters. 
Then, for Sir George Strickland—what 
is his chance? We wish he would 
ut it to the proof. But he knows 
etter: lie will never appear again as 
a candidate on a West Riding hustings. 
The Liberals have known this long, 
and they have accordingly been beating 
up for a recruit to take his perilous 
place; but none is foithcoming. Death 
cropped “ the fair rose of their expect¬ 
ancy" in the late Lord Milton; and 
life, among the Whigs, has no “flower" 
left that would be sweet in the nostrils 
of the constituency. 

We do not thus write of the future 
without sufticieni reason. We have 
mixed a good deal with the people of 
the West Riding; we have heard the 
opinions of many, both of the high, 
the middle, and the low classes; and 
we shall not widely err in describing 
the Conser\ati\es as every where san¬ 
guine, the Liberals as every where 
dispirited. “ Our party," say the 
latter, “have lost the game, with tlie 
best cards in their hands; they had tlie 
people at their back, and might have 
achieved any thing: by disunion, by 
weakness, by vacillation, they have sa¬ 
crificed every thing." Tiie O’Connell 
alliance, too, goes against the English 
stomachs and the honest prejudices of 
not a few. The stability or destruction 
of that Church for which their fathers 
perished at the slake and in the field, 
cannot be matter of indiflerence to 
Britons not entirely degraded. IVei- 
ther is a reform of the House of Lords, 
advocated, if not by the ministry, by 
the parly to whom the ministry owes 
Its power, relished by any' above tlie 
very diegs of the electors. Even Baines 
has made a bold, if not a disinterested 
stand, against llie O’Connell scheme. 
We have a right to qualify our eulo- 
gium by glancing at inUresi, for Baines 
well knows, iliat any allempt to de¬ 
grade the British peerage would anni¬ 
hilate his party for ever. 

While public opinion has thus been 
returning to its old channels of loyally 
and order, other influences have ac¬ 
celerated Its progress: we allude to 
Conservative Associations,, Mr. Wort- 


ley's struggle for the representation was 
of use to the Tories, by shewing the 
strength of a party which had been 
described as extinct; and his defeat 
became to them a summons for im¬ 
mediate exertion, in order that their 
strength might be increased, and be 
made available at the next opportunity. 
Associations, in imitation of the parent 
establishment of South Lancashire,were 
instantaneously formed in different 
towns; and their good effects became 
speedily apparent. Through their means 
/die registration-lists have been purified, 
by the erasure of many hunareds of 
bad votes, and by tlie insertion of many 
hundreds of “good names and true." 
They have sent, not cheap, but^^r^to*- 
tous knowledge, throughout the Riding, 
in the shape of Conservative tracts and 
newspapers; thus giving the poorest 
readers an opportunity of seeing which 
side has the best of the argument. An¬ 
other and most giatifying proof of re¬ 
turning loyalty, is to be found in the 
Conservative Associations entered into 
by Operatives. The lower classes were 
the first inoculated witli the virus of 
Radicalism; and it is pleasing to the 
philanthropic, as well as to the patriotic 
mind, to see that they are at length 
throwing it out of their system, and 
that in their veins will soon flow a 
current as healthy and pure as that 
which warmed the breasts of their 
fathers. 

Let the conflict, then, come when it 
may, the Conservative cause is safe in 
the VVest Riding. It is safe in Eng¬ 
land. From our licarts we rejoice 
while we write it; and why ? Because 
we are interested? We do not deny 
it. We are interested in the welfare 
of the British empire; and we believe 
the EitLTJOMiNANci; of Conservative 
principles to be absolutely necessary 
to secure that welfare. We have seen 
what Radical principles have done for 
France—what they are doing for Spain 
— what they would do for our native 
land. We are Conservatives, then, 
because w’e are lovers of our country. 
We advocate Conservatism because 
the term, to us, is only another word 
for Patriotism. 
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ARCIIiEOGRAPIIIA.’' 

THE EXODI OF THE JEWS AND CREEKS. 

tllE EPOCH OT DEPARTTTRE OP THE JEWS FROM EGYPT INTERNATlONAtLY COVSIUEREO ; 
AND PROVED, FROM THE CONCURRENT AND INDEPENDENT EVIDENCE OF SACRED 
AND PROFANE WRITERS, 10 BE A FIXED AND DETERMINATE ONE. 


In our essay on the scriptural prin¬ 
ciples of the period of the Jewish 
theocracy,t we adverted to the grand 
international era which is founded on 
it—“the departure of the Jews and*. 
Greeks from Egypt, bearing with them 
ihe seeds of European religion, civilis¬ 
ation, and literature, and now rendered 
of greatly increased interest by the dis- 
eiitohfibed records of that country J' 
Having demonstrated, in the paper 
alluded to, that the succeeding history 
and chronology of the judges admits 
of no second interpretation—lliat the 
discordant opinions which lave pre¬ 
vailed for eighteen centuries on this 
important question are tiie results of 
])ure oversight, and, consequently, that 
the date of the Exodus, on which every 
anterior biblical epoch depends, instead 
of being embarrassed by scriptural dif- 
iiculties, and as variable as the weather¬ 
cock of critical opinion, is as fixed 
and determinate as any subsequent 
date of Jewish annals ; we shall devote 
oiir present article to the proof of this 
fact, as important to the general history 
of mankind as to tliat qf the Hebrew 
nation in particular, from the syn- 
cIii*onical and connected events and 
periods of profane history, derived from 
independent sources, yet speaking the 
same language as the more autlioutative 
evidence of the Bible. 


It has been the habit of critics, from 
the first ages of Christianity until this 
present year, 1836, contrary to the 
express evidence of history, to treat 
tlie events of the era under consi¬ 
deration as though the Jewish people 
onlv were concerned in them; and 
hence to limit their ^determination of 
the point of time to which these events 
belong, to ingenious calculations, found¬ 
ed on the Hebrew chronological data 
alone: as if it were not in truth an 
international question, connected witlj^ 
the birth and emancipation of more 
than one great state, and with the origin 
of the religious and civil institutions and 
literature of Pagan as well as of Christian 
Europe; as if the common laws of chro¬ 
nological and historical investigation, 
which elicit trutii from the mouths of 
independent witnesses, were to be re¬ 
linquished in a case where the higher 
claims of one of them render it but the 
more obnoxious to every test. 

The contradictory opinions of com¬ 
mentators on the date of the Exodus, 
which fluctuate bet\^een the years 
B.c. 1796, with Julius Afneanus, and 
B.c. 1491, with Archbisliop Ussher 
and his followers, apart from the sys¬ 
tem of computation of the modern 
Jews, wliich descends to the year b.c, 
13114 at‘pnee demonstrate the ab¬ 
surdity of such a course; anJ although 


* For former papers of this scries, see Magazine, Nos. 48, .M, 54, &c. 
t SoG No. 77, May 1836. 

$ And we should add, apart from the svst^m of Mr. Samuel Sharpe, whose treatise 
“ On tho Early History of Egypt ** has just apjieared from the press of Moxon, in a 
quarto volume. We have had occasion frequently to contend with the magnifying 
optics of modern chronologists, but rarely with the diminishing. The rabbis must, 
however, now yield the palm of being considered the established diminishers of time, 
as the following biblical and modern Jew'ish dates, compared with those of Mr, Sharpe 
(p. 167), will evince : 


DiblicaU Jewish. 

The birth of Abraham, b.c. 1996 1811 

. Joseph ... 1745 1.560 

. IMoses . . 1571 1391 

. Exode ... 1491 1311 

. David ... 1085 904 


Sharpe. 

1.592 

1475 

1358 

1278 (see p. 51.) 
1085 


With this writer, the authority of historical periods and dates, whether sacred or 
profane, appears to go for nothing ; and a stimdard of tliirty-nine years to u generation, 
derived from the genealogy of tho peers of England, replaces the scriptural intervals 
preceding the birth of David. Tho same mode of calculation will give us tho year 
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we have, we apprehend, fully proved and comprehensive course which we 
that the grounds for nil such differences have proposed will conduct us. We 
disappear before a careful examination shall first shew, from the sacred his- 
of the sacred text, yet as ‘proofs of torian, that the residence of other fo- 
an altogether different description are reign tribes in, and their departure 
ready to our liands — involving, more- from Egypt, to the country of their 
over, important historical illustrations ancestors, were synchronous with the 
of that text, which are reflected back bondage and exodus of the Hebrews; 
on the sources from whence they are secondly, that the same facts are re¬ 
derived-—it would be trifling with cognised and explained in the native 
common sense not to endeavour to history of the other emigrants; thirdly, 
profit by them, and avail ourselves of that the Jewish and Ethnic epochs of 
the proper historical records of each these synchronous events are the same; 
nation concerned, for independent par- ,^nd, lastly, that the restored conlem- 
ticulars and proofs which are not likely porary records of the parent country, 
to appear in those of another. Such alike of the Jews and the progenitors 
are the national .histories of the lie- of their immediate Gentile successors 
brew and Grecian offspring, and of tlie in the religion and literature of the 
Egyptian parent, exhausted by the sacred writings, equally deterniine'this 
mighty birth, whose contemporary an- epoch, by excluding it from every 
nals the learning and industry of our point of time but one in the Egyptian 
ywn times may well be said to have annals: and all from evidence that is 
recovered from the oblivion of the in the hands — we may, perhaps, say, 
tomb. the head — of every scholar and critic. 

This unequalled discovery might not but which, from want of being com- 
unreasonably have been expected to bined, and brought to bear on the 
have afforded a rallying point for the question to which it relates, might as 
adjustment of former chronological well hitherto have had no existence, 
differences. Such is, however, far 1. After the account of the origin 
from being the case, for any thing and dispersion of nations, the sacred 
that has hitherto appeared ; and the record limits itself primarily to the for- 
only question agreed on is, that we tunes of the line and people of wliich 
now possess contemporary records of it is the proper history. All references 
equal antiquity with those of the to other lines and nations become 
sacred historian, and official docu- thenceforward incidental and supple¬ 
ments of a series of monarchs, under mentary; and are, therefore, slight or 
one or otlier of whom the events of explanatory, #s necessary to the illus- 
the exode occurred : but whether these Iralion of the leading narrative. This 
are to be referred to the incipient, the is the common principle of all national 
middle, or to the most prosperous and records, with the difference, that the 
expiring period of Egyptian power, is facts related in the inspired one are so 
a point as much disputed.as ever. It ordered and dependent on each other, 
is, in fact, only agreed, that an interval that whatever is important to be known 
of four hundred years of the annals of becomes a necessary consequence of 
that nation included the dale of the the current of events. Nothing that is 
departure of the Jews; while chrono- not required by the leading narrative 
logical opinion differs at least as much is hooked in, yet no keystone to con- 
as to the dates^to which the commence- temporary history is omitted, 
ment and ending of the period alluded Thus, a quarrel among herdsmen, 
to ought to be referred. which became a source of affliction to 

We shall, therefore, without further the patriarch Ephraim, introduces the 
preface, enter upon the question as if important information that, in the time 
it had never before been discussed, of the immediate offspring of Joseph, 
and try to what results the obvious another race of foreigners was natural- 


B«c« 1943 for the birth of Shem, and u.c. 2353 for the creation of Adam—below tho 
biblical era of the deluge. 

His new principle of correcting history is not limited to the Jewish records: 
those of the Egyptians and Greeks are cut down to a similar standard ; and the 
Newtonian error is carried to the most whimsical excess. Tho high respectability 
of the writer calls for a general refutation of such views, which we shall probably 
undertake when time permits. 
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ised in Egypt besides the Israelites— 

and Ezer and Elead, whom the men of 
Gath that were born in that land slew, 
because they came down to take away 
their cattle. And Ephraim their father 
mourned many days, and his brethren 
came to comfort him’* (1 Chron, vii, 
21, 22). And that the exode from 
that country was not limited to the 
numerous host of Israel, we are as¬ 
sured by the sacred historian; who ac¬ 
quaints us that, on the night of the 
general departure, ^ the children of 
Israel journeyed from Harnesses to 
Succoth, about 600,000 foot men, be¬ 
sides children. And a mixed multi¬ 
tude [or, a great mixture] went up 
also with them; and flocks and herds, 
even very much cattle” (Exod. xii. 
37, 38). 

This mixed multitude continued with 
the Israelites until after the delivery 
of the law, and tlie departure of the 
host from Mount Sinai, in tlie second 
month of the second year of the exode 
(Numb. X. 11). VVe find them at that 
time, by their example, inciting the 
Jews to rebellion. “ And the mixed 
multitude that was among them fell a 
lusting ; and the cliildren of Israel 
also wept again, and said, Who shall 
give us flesh to eat ?” (xi. 4) : in con¬ 
sequence of which, the reins of govern¬ 
ment becoming too heavy for Moses 
(10-15), the sanhedrim, or council of 
seventy elders, and a regular form of 
government, was established by divine 
appointment (IG, ct aeq.). After this 
we hear no more of the strangers, who 
would appear on lids occasion to have 
separated themselves from the Israelites, 
either voluntarily or by compulsion. 

Who these companions of the Israel¬ 
ites in their flight from Egypt were, no 
further appears from sacred history. 
That they consisted of the before- 
mentioned foreigners, who, us well as 
the Jews, were naturalised in that 
country, probably accompanied by 
runaway Egyptians, we can hardly 
doubt. Rut let us now turn to the 
profane bulletins of these events, which 
are engrafted on the national histories 
of the other parties concerned; and 
which, if of less authority, are never¬ 
theless of the last importance, as un¬ 
premeditated and independent testi¬ 
monies. 

II. The second member of our argu¬ 
ment will be ibest introduced by re- 

Joseph., contr. Apion,jib. i. 


ference to the Egyptian annalist Ma- 
netho’s account of the first expulsion 
of the Jewish shepherds (for he re¬ 
cords two departures, five hundred 
years apart, to the distinction between 
which we shall recur), which the histo¬ 
rian refers to Amos, the founder of the 
great eighteenth Diospolitan dynasty,* 
and lets us know that several races of 
foreign shepherds had, up to this pe¬ 
riod, succeeded each other in Egypt, 
sometimes as rulers, and sometimes as 
slaves •— that of such the fifteenth, six- . 
teenth, and seventeenth dynasties con¬ 
sisted; the latter being comprised of 
two collateral lines of Diospolite and 
shepherd princes,f to the former of 
which the eighteenth family of Dios- 
polites succeeded. Tlie shepherds of 
the seventeenth dynasty, therefore, 
ceased to reign at the time of the 
departure of the Israelites. These 
rulers and their people we may, there¬ 
fore, fairly suppose to have, in a great 
degree, formed the mixed multitude 
who accompanied the host of Moses, 
fearful of inability to maintain their 
power unsupported by their Jewish 
allies. Manetho docs not directly ac¬ 
quaint us to wliat nation these shep¬ 
herds belonged, but calls their prede¬ 
cessors to the sixteenth dynasty, Greek 
shepherds; and those of the fifteenth, 
Phremcians, or Arabians. 

These inferences would appear al¬ 
most conclusive, if Manetho did not 
partially difler from himself in Ids 
Idstory of the events — incongruities 
which we hope, as before mentioned, 
to clear up in the following pages. 
Rut let us first refer to tlie more ex¬ 
plicit intelligence of the Greeks, which 
connects U&elf with the foregoing. 

lo, the daughter of Jasus, the fifth 
from Inachus, the coloniser and first 
king of Argos, and the contemporary 
of Abraham, according to the Hebrew 
and Argive chronology, is forcibly car¬ 
ried into Egypt by Phcenician mariners. 
She marries Telegon, a prince of the 
shepherd race, being the seventh de¬ 
scendant ofdiie same Inachus, and has 
by him Epaphus, who reigns at Mem¬ 
phis ; and his descendants in a direct 
line are Lybia; the brothers Rtdus, 
Agenor, atid Rusiris; and id'-gyptus 
and Danaus, the sons of Behis; and 
Cadmus, Phoenix, and Cilix, sons of 
Agenor. Ail these were of royal rank, 
and their lime corresponds with the 
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sojournment of the Jews, if we com¬ 
pare the Hebrew with the Argive chro¬ 
nology of Castor, as synchronised by 
£usebius; and Danaus, Cadmus, Phoa- 
nix, and Cilix, migrate with their fol¬ 
lowers to Argos, Boeotia, Phoenicia, 
and Cilicia^ nearly at the time of the 
deprture of the Jews. 

Such is the general sum of tl»e Gmek 
statements of Apollodorus and other 
writers, and so strictly do they lmr«- 
monise with “the men of Gath,"who 
dwelt in Egypt in the time of the 
Israelites, and with “the mixed multi¬ 
tude ” who accompanied tliern on their 
departure, as well as with the Greek 
and other shepherds of Manetho’s six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth dynasties, as 
to amount nearly to a |)erfect syn- 
chronical result. We, notwithstanding, 
possess much more explicit inrorination 
—information that expressly acquaints 
us of whom “the mixed multitude'* 
who accompanied Israel consisted. 

The following is the relation of the 
Greek historian Diodorus, who wrote 
sixty years before the Christian era : 

“ There having arisen in former days 
a pestiferous dise.ise in Egypt, the multi, 
tudo attributed the cause of the evil to 
tlie Deity ; for a very great concourse of 
foreigners, of every nation, then dwelt 
in Egypt, w’ho were addicted to strange 
lites in their w'orship and sacrifices: so 
that, in consequence, the due honours of 
the gods fell into disuse. Whence the 
native inhabitants of tlio land inferied, 
that, unless tliey removed them, there 
would never be an end of their distresses. 
Tliey immediately, therefore, expelled 
these foreigners; the most illustrious 
and able of whom passed over in a body 
(ns some say) into Greece;- and other 
places, under the conduct of celebrated 
leaders, of whom the most renowned 
were Danaus and Cadmus. 

" But a large body of the people W’ont 
forth into the countiy wdiich is now called 
.ludaa, situated not far distant from 
Egyj>t, being altogether desert in those 
times. The leader of this colony was 
ISIoses, a man very remarkable for his 
great vrisdom and valour. AVheu he had 
taken possession of the land, among other 
cities he founded that which is called 
Jerusalem, which is now the most cele¬ 
brated.’** 

•• 

To this express history, which takes 
its date from the plagues of Egypt, let 
us add the mythological statement, that 
Danaus, viceroy of the Lybian nome, 


and his fifty daughters, the Danai'des, 
fled from his brother, /Egyptus, viceroy 
of the Arabian nome, and his flily 
sons, in a flfty-oared vessel, first to 
Rhodes, and tlien to Argos in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and there replaced the line 
of his ancestors, the Innchidse, by a 
new dynasty; that the country of Ar*- 
golis being deficient in water, the 
springs of Lerna were revealed by 
Neptune to Amymone, one of the 
daugliters of Danaus. The fifty sons 
of iEgyptus follow these heroines to 
Argos, and a marriage between tlietn 
'and their fifty cousins is agreed on. 
The brides, however, instigated by the 
cruel orders of llioir father, cut off the 
heads of tlie bridegrooms on the mar¬ 
riage-night, and throw them into the 
springs of Lerna. The only exception 
to this cruel consummation is, that 
llypeinncstra spares her husband, Lyn- 
ceus. As a punishment, the Danaides 
are condemned to the everlasting draw¬ 
ing of water, in perforated vessels, in 
Tartarus'. 

In explanation of this mylhologue, 
Clitics derive the names Danaus and 
Danaiis, as Argos is said to liave been 
called from that hero, from the Greek 
word signifying in corre- 

sf>ondence wilii the epitliet of “ tliirsly " 
applied to it by Homer, according to 
the common acce])tation. But if Da¬ 
naus means the dry land, tlie Da¬ 
naides, his daughters, will re[>reseut the 
springs; wliich are still in tlie east 
called “ ciauj^UcTs of the earth as 
mists, “daughters of tlie ocean tears, 
“ daughters of the eye,” ivc. Another 
common name for a spring is 
a head; and this has been suptiosed to 
biing the heads of the sons ofiKgyptus, 
thrown by their cruel spouses into the 
springs of Lerna, within tlie sco[H! of 
the explanation. 

But, admitting the account of Dio¬ 
dorus to be the truth, and that tlie Da- 
naidae, or colonists of Danaus, formed 
part of the mixed multitude who crossed 
the Red Sea with the children of Israel, 
the etymology in question seems at 
once justified and more clearly ex¬ 
plained. The drying up of the Sea 
will be commemorated in tlie names 
of Danaus and of the Danaans, the 
new race of inhabitants, who came to 
Peloponnesus, after having escaped in 
this manner from Egypt. The return¬ 
ing waters will be represented by the 
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Danaides ; and the de$truction of 
Pharaoh’s pursuing host on the night 
of tlie exode, by the murder of the sons 
of A^,gyptus, who followed tlie Da¬ 
naides, and were by them slain on the 
night of their marriage, and their heads 
cast into the springs. The eternal 
drawing of water thus becomes an ap¬ 
propriate punishment for the personi¬ 
fied murderesses, and the alleged de¬ 
scent of the Danaans and Cadmians 
i^um Neptune and Lybia harmonises 
with the waters and dry land of the 
whole story. Hence the poetical part of 
the account becomes almost a literal' 
history, while the etymology has a 
consistent explanation, instead of one 
derived from a region on the confines 
of the proverbially fertile Arcadia and 
the sea-coast of Peloponnesus; which, 
if dty in any part, it must have been 
so in the mountainous district of Ar¬ 
cadia itself.* 

111. If, therefore, we shall find the 
foregoing remarkable chains of proof, 
inclusively of the express statement of 
Diodorus, borne out by the ultimate 
test of synchronous dates from inde¬ 
pendent sources, no reader will, we 
think, be disposed to question that the 
contemporary sojourners in Pgypt of 
1 Chron. vii. 21, and “the mixed 
multitude” of Exodus xii. 38, and 
Numbers xi. 4, arc clearly and fully 
accounted for in the iiistory of tlie 
(Jreck colonists; wiio, like the He- 
l)rev\s, returned to the country of their 
ancestors, to supersede llte former at 
tlie appointed time as the people of 
God. 

When any two independent records 
of equal authority, relating to the same 
event in remote ages, are found to cor¬ 


respond in date as well as in circum¬ 
stances, such correspondence is gener¬ 
ally agreed to be conclusive for the 
truth of the history and of its date. 
Let us, therefore, for argument’s sake, 
view the Hebrew and the Gentile re¬ 
cords of the departure of' the foreign 
inhabitants of Egypt, as alike subject 
to this final chronological test of their 
integrity, and see what will be the 
result. 

We have already fully treated of, 
and, we apprehend, demonstrated the 
integrity of the fundamental period of 
1 Kings, vi. 1, but we shall here quote 
it for the sake of the Greek parallel 
which is to follow. 

** And it came to pass, in the four 
hundred and eightieth year after the 
children of Israel were come out of the 
land of Egypt, in the fourth year of So¬ 
lomon’s reign over Isrttel, in the montl^ 
Zif, w’hich is the second month, that he 
began to build the house of the Lord.” 

Ascending, therefore, 479 complete 
years from the fourth of Solomon's 
reign, n.c. 1012, we arrive at the ‘bi¬ 
blical epoch of the exode, b.c. 1491; 
the former being the only critical date 
for tlie foundation of the temple, whjch 
results from the contemporary reigns of 
the kings of Judah and Israel, com¬ 
pared with I*tolemy’s astronomical ca¬ 
non of the Chaldvcan kings, altliougii 
varied a few years by chronological 
conjecture; the legitimate extreme of 
which does not exceed fifteen years, as 
slated by Dr. Hales, who refers the 
temple to n.c. 1027 : and this, if ad¬ 
mitted, would raise the scriptural date 
of the exod/^ to b.c. 1506. 

We now borne to the Gentile era of 


* An observation in the fifth volume of the Universal History ^ in which the country 
of Argolis is described, is here so much to the purpose, that we shall quote it at 
length 

“ I’he chief river, Inachus, so called from the founder of this kingdom, empties 
itself into the bay of Argos, now called Golfo (rEugia, near the port of Asini. 
On this river was situate the metropolis (called, also, Inachus, from its founder, the 
first monarch'), famous, among other things, for its excellent situation on a spacious, 
rich, and vyell-watered plain, from which it is supposed to have received its name.” 

Ihe WTiter then proceeds in a note:— 

“So says Strabo, w'ho thinks it to be a Macedonian or Thessalian word, signi¬ 
fying a plain, or champagne country (■teSmv) ; in which sense it is also taken by 
Homer. It is, therefore, a mistake in those who liave supposed this city and country 
to have been dry and barren, because the jioet gives it the epithet of * thirstywhen 
it was so w’ell watered, not only by the Inachus above mentioned, but by several 
other rivulets, springs, &c, ; and Homer's word should rather have been translated 
tiesirabilis, or, to be thirsted after. Besides, it is plain lie did not there mean the city 
of Argos, but the whole peninsula, which was then culled by that name; for Aga¬ 
memnon (who, the poet says, was forbid to return to Argos) kept his court, not in the 
city of tliut name, but at the capital of Mycemc.” 
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Urn eventi as connected with the history 
of Cadmus and Danaus; the most an¬ 
cient authority for which is the marble 
chronicle of Paros deposited in the 
Oxford University, which was sculp¬ 
tured in the annual archonship of 
Diognetusy anno 4, Olyrop. 128, or 
B c. 265, two centuries before the age 
of Diodorus, and records the leading 
epodis of Grecian history during a 
period of 1318 years, from the arrival 
of Cecrops with his Egyptian colony 
at Athens to the above-mentioned ar¬ 
chonship. The Cadmaean and Danaan 
eras are there stated, in a manner as 
express as that of the exode in tlie 
book of Kings. 

** From the arrival of Cadmus, the son 
of Agenor, at Thebes, and the foundation 
of the Cadmeia, the years are 1256 ; 
Ampbictyon reigning at Athens. 

** From the voyage of the ship Pente- 
'contorus from Egypt into Greece, and 
the sacrifice by Amymone and 
and Helice and Archedice, who were 
chosen by lot from the rest of the daugh¬ 
ters of Danaus, on the shore at Para***- 
ade in Lindus, a city of Rhodes, the 
years are 1247j *** reigning at Athens.” 

The omitted words are obliterated 
in llie sculpture. These dates, ascend¬ 
ing from B.c. 265, as above, refer the 
arrival of Cadmus to b.c. 1520, and 
that of Danaus to b.c. 1512; for, al¬ 
though these leaders are stated to have 
left Egypt at the same time, the times 
of their arrival in different parts of 
Greece, by different courses', were ne¬ 
cessarily different. The epoch of Da¬ 
naus agrees within a year of the Eu- 
sebian date of the departure of the 
Jews, B.c. 1511, founded on the period 
of 1 Kings, vi. 1, but efevated above 
the truth, in consequence of his (Eu¬ 
sebius’s) erroneous view of the times 
of the kings of Judah and Israel. It 
is also to be remarked that the Parian 
dates, which agree with all other ori¬ 
ginal authorities in the times after the 
Trojan war, ascend twenty-six yeara 
above them in reference to the pre¬ 
ceding ages; a difference which has 
been judiciously referred to a funda¬ 
mental mistake. This correction will 
bring the arrival of Cadmus in Greece 
to the year b.c. 1494, *^and that of 
Danaus to the year b.c. 1486; the 
one exceeding the biblical date of the 
eXode, BC. 1491, by three years, and 
the other falling short of it by five. 
Let it also be noted, that Amphictyon 
is staled to have reigned at Athens 


when Cadmus arrived at Thebes; and 
the first year of Amphictyon falls 
B.c. 1497, according to the Athenian 
canon of Castor, whose Argtve canon, 
in common with that of Porphery, like¬ 
wise harmoniously refers the<;oming of 
Danaus to the corrected date, b.c. 1486. 

These most ancient and authentic 
Grecian dates of the events which Dio¬ 
dorus connects with the departure of 
Moses and his nation from Egypt, 
from which no authority differs any 
thing wortli noticing, are separated 
eight years, and include between them 
that of the exode, resulting from the 
very letter of the inspired records. 
They are, moreover, stated independ¬ 
ently of the narrative of Diodorus, and 
how much more independently of the 
sacred record. And although the old¬ 
est existing authority is not, like the 
Pentateuch, a contemporary one, but 
twelve hundred years later than the 
events it chronicles, it is evident that 
the epochs are derived from sources 
which never contemplated a vindica¬ 
tion or an illustration of the Hebrew 
annals. 

It is, besides, a circumstance equally 
interesting and important, that the 
proof rests on an imperishable sculp¬ 
tured record of the same age with the 
Septuagint translation of the Penta¬ 
teuch, and nearly a century older than 
the celebrated Egyptian tablet of Ro¬ 
setta. We fear not to insist, that, as¬ 
cending to the commonest laws of evi¬ 
dence, the conclusion is irresistible that 
Moses, Cadmus, and Danaus, led their 
followers from Egypt at the same time; 
and that the date of it was but a few 
years removed from the year 1500 
before the Christian era, according to 
the express statement and tenor of the 
sacred writings. 

it may not be out of place to ob¬ 
serve, that the etymons oRhe names of 
the three leaders mentioned are well 
worthy of notice. The Jewish leader 
was called Moses, because drawn out 
of the water by Pharaoh’s daughter 
(Exod, ii. 10); the Argive leader, Da¬ 
naus, from the drying up of the Red 
Sea; and the Theban leader, Cadmus, 
in consequence of his arrival from the 
east, and introduction of the oriental 
letters and my.sterie3 into Greece. The 
names of all these are hence equally 
consistent with the events. 

Indeed, the parallel between the his¬ 
tories and epochs of the arrival, resi¬ 
dence, and departure of the Hebrew 
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and Greek sojourners in Egypt, is, in 
many respects, so close, we might be 
almost tempted to infer that the history 
of the latter was borrowed from that of 
the former. The stems of both races 
—Abraham and Inachus—were con¬ 
temporary ; so were Jacob and lo, to 
whose time the respective arrivals are 
referred; as well as Moses, Dunaus, 
and Cadmus, under whom the depar¬ 
tures took place. History is, how¬ 
ever, conclusive for the Gentile state¬ 
ment, however mixed with fable, being 
an original one; but, were it a mere 
corruption of the sacred, we should 
still possess in it an original and far- 
descended testimony to the historical 
as well as chronological accuracy of 
the prototype: and the results of our 
international view of the question would 
be equally conclusi\'e and irresistible. 
We might here indulge in interesting 
reflections on this remarkable com¬ 
munity or circumstances connected 
with the origin of the Hebrew nation, 
and of their earliest Gentile successors 
(including the descendants of Phoenix 
and Cilix, as well as of Cadmus and 
Danaus; and we may, probably, add 
those of Cecrops and Belus, whose de¬ 
partures for Greece and Babylonia are 
dated a few years earlier), in the reli¬ 
gion and literature of revelation ; on 
the facts of the progenitors of the first 
descendants of Japhet, who dwelt in 
the tents of Shem (Gen. ix. 27), and 
of the adopted seed of Abraham, coming 
out of the same country from whence 
Israel was called (llosea, xi, 1, Mat¬ 
thew, ii. 15), and at the same time, as 
well as on the same occasion. We 
find the early histories of both races 
have descended to us through their 
proper channels—that of temporal 
Israel in the language of the Old Test¬ 
ament, and^)al ofrcpresentative Israel 
in the language, although not in the 
text, of tlie New. The ordering of 
events to bring about the purposes of 
Divine Providence are inscrutable; the 
bint may, we are persuaded, be im¬ 
proved upon. 

Do the words of Hosea, “ When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
and called my son out of Egypt," 
reflect back on tlie progenitors of the 
adopted seed, as well as to those of 
the natural, as they ultimately refer to 
Him who died for both? 

IV. Haying determined the syn¬ 
chronous Ijistory and chronology of the 
offspring, let us now refer to the records 


of the exhausted parent itate, whieh 
was brought to so deplorable a con¬ 
dition as to be, in the judgment of 
Pharaoh's frightened counsellors, at* 
ready ** desti'oyed’’ (Exod. x. 7) by 
the drftdful preparative events of the 
deliverance; what, then, 'must have 
been tlie state of the country, when 
suddenly deprived of probably one- 
balf the population, and an immense 
pr^ortion of its military force ? 

This being a subject which has been 
discussed ud nauseam a thousand times 
over, and, with hardly an exception, 
left where it originally stood, we should 
not venture on a new edition, did we 
not believe tliat similar causes to those 
which have for so long a period ob¬ 
scured the connected history of the 
Jewish and Gentile colonists—the want 
of condensation and combination of 
the evidence—have here contributed to 
leave a clear portion of history in dark 
ness and doubt; and that, if the mo¬ 
numental discoveries of our times have 
not elicited any immediate record of 
an epoch so replete with misfortunes 
and disgrace, they have provided us 
with indirect and incidental data al¬ 
most to superfluity, for the final de¬ 
cision of the question in connexion 
with the Egyptian records. 

The end of such discoveries being 
the elucidation, and not the manufac¬ 
ture of history, we shall, according to 
custom, begin with the long-doubted 
but now vindicated historian Manetho, 
who is always consistent with the re¬ 
stored contemporary records, when 
consistent with himself. According to 
this writer, as appears from a com¬ 
parison of.'the fragments of his chro¬ 
nicle preserved by Josephus and Afri- 
canus respectively, Lower Egypt was 
inhabited by several pastoral tribes 
from the cast; first, as conquerors and 
tyrants during a period of 260 years, 
and tlien, partly as tributaries and 
partly as slaves, for 251 years longer— 
in all, 511 years; ending, as already 
mentioned, at the commencement of 
the celebrated eighteenth dynasty of 
Diospolites, whose first sovereign, 
Amosis, or Tethmosis, forced the shep¬ 
herds, to the number of 240,000, to 
evacuate, by capitulation, their fortified 
district ofAvaris (the site of the Goshen 
of the Pentateuch), in which they had 
been blockaded by his father, the last 
prince of the seventeenth native dynasty. 
The fugitives directed theircourse to Ju¬ 
daea, and liiere settled, and built the city 
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of Jerusalem. This national version 
gires the credit of the expulsion to the 
Successor of the unfortunate monarch 
immediately concerned in it. It suffi¬ 
ciently agrees with the Hebrew account 
to identify the events, yet sufficiently 
difiers to Shew that both are inde¬ 
pendent statements. 

The most prosperous period of Egyp¬ 
tian history follows, under the monarcns 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth dy¬ 
nasties of Diospolites. The former 
lasted 393 years, and, with the rise of 
the next Manetbo connects the emi¬ 
gration of the Danai'dte under Armais, 
brother to the conqueror Harnesses 
Sethos, who (i. c. Armais and Harnes¬ 
ses) are stated to have been the Dauans 
and ^gyptus of the Greeks. The 
latter are thus removed four centuries 
below the true time of their departure 
with the rest of the shepherds, under 
Moses, Cadmus, Phccnix, and Cdix, 
we may fairly suppose, for the purpose 
of connecting these heroes, and the 
Greek name of the country, with the 
most glorious epoch of its histojy (with 
which they have nothing in common, 
either in name or circumstance), by 
way of flattery to King Ptolemy, t!ie 
patron of the historian. This has been 
one great source of confusion to both 
sacred and Egyptian history; the early 
Christian fathers having almost uni¬ 
formly inferred, that if Danaus emi¬ 
grated 400 years after the departure of 
the Jews, Inachus, who founded the 
kingdom of Argos 400 years before the 
arrival of his descendant Danaus, was, 
of necessity, the contemporary of 
Moses ; and lienee the protracted dates 
of the exodus adopted by Theophilus, 


Tatian, Africanus, and nearly all the 
early fathers. 

Another source of confusion is, that 
Manetho has chronicled an irruption 
of the Jews into Egypt in the reign of 
Amenophis, the third prince of the 
nineteenth dynasty, after the express 
interval of 518 yeai-s from the first 
departure, and 125 years from tlie 
date to which he refers the departure 
of the Danaidae, as above; and a se¬ 
cond forcible departure, after a short 
residence of thirteen years, under a 
leader called Osarsiph by the Egyp¬ 
tians, and by the Jews, Moses, who is 
not named in the Egyptian version of 
the exode. The history lias been trans¬ 
cribed by the historian Chaoremon, with 
the difference that the Jews had for 
their leaders, Peteseph and Tisithes, 
whom they called Joseph and Moses. 
These names may be also recognised 
in those of Petesucus, and Tithoes, who, 
according to Pliny (xxxvi. 13), built 
tlie labyrinth in the llei'acliatic or Ar- 
sinoUe Nome, the modern Fayoom, 
3G00 years before the writer's time; and 
the former in that of Pharaoh Petis- 
sonius, the contemporary of Moses, ac¬ 
cording to the traditions of Malala and 
Cedrenus. 

Had not Manetlio and CliEeremon 
cou])Ied the name of Moses willi the 
other variations, Osarsiph, ivc., it is 
unlikely that any subsequent writer 
would have tliought of confounding this 
Jewish irruption and temporary abode 
(which has no parallel in sacred history, 
either as to date or event, but in the de¬ 
feat and pursuit of Zerah, the Ethiop¬ 
ian, by Asa, king of Judah,as was 
long ago staled by Sir Isaac Newton) 


• The sum of the narrations of IManetho and Chmremon is, that the slaves who 
had, in consequence of a pestilential disease, been condemned to work in the quar¬ 
ries on the east hank of the Nile, revolted, under a priest of Osiris, naiftd Osarsiph, 
and formed an alliance with the shepherds of Jerusalem, who had been driven out 
of Egypt by .Ainosis ; that the former, being pursued by Amenophis TV. to 
Avaris or Pelusium, were there joined their Jewish allies; and that, on this 
junction, King Amenophis retreated with his army into Ethiopia, w here he remained 
thirteen ye^irs, leaving Egjqit to the ravages of the rebels and invaders during that 
interval, at the expiration of which he returned and expelled them. Osarsiph, the 
leader of the rebels, goes over to their allies, who name him Moses. 

In the advance of Amenophis against the rebels and their allies, have we not the 
advance of Zerah (probably the title Se-ra, ** son of the sun,” assumed by all the 
kings of Egypt on their nfonuments), the Ethiopian, against Judea; and, in his 
repulse, and retreat into Ethiopia, the defeat of Zerah by the host of King Asa, and 
his consequent retreat, as recorded in 2d ('hronicles, xiv. 9 seq, 1 The ravages com¬ 
mitted hy the invaders, the destruction of cities and villages, ^kc., are uearly similar 
in the Egyptian and Jewish accounts. I'be events are very nearly synchronous ; 
and there is no contradiction in regard to the duration of tlie war, which is not stated 
in sacred history, although the thirteen years of Manetho are probably an exag¬ 
geration. 
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with the events of the bondage and to be wholly 'unsettled, and equally 
exode, with which they have no charac- dependent on accidental results, 
ter in common. Be it also noted, that Our readers will perceive, that, in. 
no method of computing the dynasties reference to the Egyptian versions of 
will raise the accession of the Ameno- the events relating to the residence and 

phis, to whose reign the event is re- departures of the Jews, have dis^ 

ferred, higher than the middle of the tinguished the first, which was adopted 
thirteenth century before the Christian by all those writers who had the ori- 
€ra. ginal work of Manetho before them, as 

In fact, it was not till modern times alone applicable to the age of the 

that this improvement upon Manetho's exode, on that writer’s own shewing, 

inadvertent transposition of the name Let us now turn to the monuments of 

of the Jewish legislator was thought of. that line of prosperous monarchs which 

Archbisliop LJssher was, we believe, the the historian interposes between the 

first. Finding, however, the time of the first and second departures of the 

Arnenophis, to whose reign the event is Israelites. 

referred, to be above a century too re- Now, hieroglyphic discoveries have 
cent for his tiieory, he made no scruple restored to us, not only contempoiary 

to transfer the narrative to that of Ame- catalogues of these reigns, but con- 

nophis, the last king of the eighteenth temporary documents of every one of 

dynasty; and this historical dislocation them, which determine, beyond con- 

hasbeen literally adopted by M. Cham- troversy, that this was the great age 

pollion, and many of his disciples. Egyptian art, empire, and conquest; 

Other writers, profiting by this exam- and during wliich those gigantic re- 

ple, have fixed upon other princes of mains that still adorn the banks of 

the same name ; and every Arnenophis the Nile were, with few exceptions, 

has accordingly, in turn, had the credit erected. They determine, that the 

of being the Pharaoh under whom the civil and military energy of the nation 

Israelites departed.* arose into sudden vigour nearly at 

The ancients, however, were more the commencement of the eighteenth 

disposed to take history as they found dynasty ; and continued to augment, 

it. Accordingly,the Egyptian annalist, with little or no intermission, until 

Ptolemy of Mendes, Josephus, and all nearly the close of the period in ques- 

the Christian chronographers before tion, when the culminating epoch ar- 

Eusebius, literally adopted the first rived, and an almost immediate decline 

and only legitimate statement of Ma- ensued : a decline which the historical 

netho. Eusebius and Syncellus, on record appropriately connects with a 

the other hand, created an Egyptian general revolt of the labourers in the- 

history for themselves; and, without quarries,f in reference to the second 

any alleged or supposed authority, re- irruption of the Jew^s. 

jeot every national statement, referring But let us take a brief review of the 
the departure of the Jews to the middle actual monilmental results of this pe- 

period of the eighteenth dynasty, when riod. Of the reigns of Amos, the 

the monarchy was in a state of un- founder of the eighteenth dynasty, and 

varying prosperity and vigour, accord- liis six immediate predecessors,! only 

ing to the accidental results of their a few isolated hieroglyphic tablets have 

respective systems of the biblical com- been discovered. In that of his im¬ 
putation of time : while the fluctuating mediate successor, the fir,st Amenoph, 

state of opinion on Egyptian chronology these become very numerous, and mark 

causes modern views on the question that prince as an object of great vener- 

——————— — ' ■' ■■ < - ■■■— '• . 

• Joseph., contra Apion, lib. i. c. 26. 

t Dr. Pritchard has, for example, fixed on the first Arnenophis of Manetho's 
eighteenth dynasty ; Mr. Sharpe, whom we have already quoted in a note, on the 
second ; Ussher and Champollion, as above, on the third ;—wdiereas, if the second 
account of Manetho refers to the exode, it was undonbtedfy the fourth prince of this 
name, the third reign of the nineteenth dynasty, who perished in the Red Sen. 

$ Under Osirtesen I., the seventh predecessor of Amos, according to the hiero- 
glyphic succession, the first referable monumental remains ajipear; and it is a 
remarkable fact that these are numerous and important. There is no room to doubt 
that the progress of Egyptian sculpture was suspended during the administration of 
Joseph, and that the arts did not fully recover themselves until the age of the 
Thothmoses. 
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&i6n to his subjects. Some extensive 
sculptures of this reigu have been dis- 
tJovered in tombs. With the three first 
Thothmoses, wfio came next in suc¬ 
cession, the great monuments# of the 
dynasty begin; and they become mag¬ 
nificent and numerous under the third 
of these princes. His successors, Ame- 
noph 11. and Thothmos IV., have also 
Jcft important remains; and those of 
Amenoph 111. are almost innumerable. 
His successor, whose monumental name 
is not fully agreed on, has left im¬ 
portant sculptures. The short reign of 
Ramses L, few; that of his son, the 
first Osiree, many monuments; and the 
remains of his successor, Ramses II., 
known as Amon-me-liamses the Great 
(the llamesses-mi-Amun of Manetho), 
are found in every part of Egypt and 
Hubia. Pthamenoph, Osiree II., and 
cRamerri, have left some sculptured 
memorials; and those of Ramses III. 
(the first or second prince of Manetho’s 
nineteenth dynasty, being the Sethosis 
of that historian, and the Sesoosis, or 
Sesoslris, of the Greeks) evince him to 
have been an extensive cultivator of 
the arts of peace, as well as a con¬ 
queror. Of his seven immediate suc¬ 
cessors there are magnificent tombs, 
but no great original above-ground edi¬ 
fices after Ramses III. The triumphal 
sculptures, insciiptions, and lists of 
prisoners taken by those pnnces, from 
Thothmos III. to Ramses III., assure 
us that they were, with few exceptions, 
a line of conquerors, both in Asia and 
Africa; of which an approximate idea 
may be formed, by reference to the 
plate entitled “ Geographia Ilierogly- 
phica,” in vol. ii. pt. li. oT the Royal 
Society of I.iterature’s Transactums, 

If this general outline be correct, 
and we believe it cannot be impugned, 
it must be evident to every reader that 
Egypt had sustained no such calamities 
as those inseparable from tlie departure 
of the Jewish and Grecian sojourners; 
at least, between the reigns of the first 
Amenoph and the third Ramses. Every 
reflecting student of the monuments 
must at once admit that such is wholly, 
libsolutely, impossible. It will hence 
follow, that these calamities occurred 
either before Amenoph I., with Mane¬ 
tho’s first account, or after Ramses III., 
provided his second statement can' be 
applied to the sojournment and exode 
of the Jews. 

Chronology, however, forbids the 
latter, as we have seen, and as is vir¬ 
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tually admitted by its advocates; who 
have, without exception, transposed 
the events to one or other of the Ame- 
nophs who preceded Ramses HI. We 
are, therefore, thrown back upon the 
first epochs that of the accession of 
Amosis, the founder of the eighteenth 
dynasty. From thence, until the acces¬ 
sion of the Thothmoses, under whom 
the first important monuments of this 
line appear, nearly a century had 
elapsed; and this afforded ample time 
for the nation to recover its strength 
after the depopulating events attendant 
on the exode, according to the elastic 
principles of population in restoring 
Itself after great calamities. All is 
consistent; and there is not another 
point in the monumental history of 
Egypt to which the grand egress of 
nations can be referred, except that 
identical one which is determined by 
Manetho’s original statement. 

When Eusebius, Syiicellu«, Ussher, 
and other chroiiologists, who lived be¬ 
fore the nineteenth century, rejected 
this statement, and were content to 
half-depopulate Egypt in tlie midst of 
a period which Manetho had assured 
them was one of unexampled prosperity 
and power, they had not before their 
eyes the speaking contemporary wit¬ 
nesses which we now possess. Mane¬ 
tho might have been mistaken as well 
as themselves; and this was some ex¬ 
cuse, though a poor one, for departing 
from origintfl and national authority. 

What, then, can be the defence of 
the depopulators of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, whose zeal, industry, and inge¬ 
nuity, have given us those imperish¬ 
able witnesses which are decisive of 
the question ? Mr. Wilkinson, for ex¬ 
ample, sends away half of the inha¬ 
bitants of Egypt in the reign of that 
conqueror and patron of-tlie arts and 
sciences,Thothmos III., on the sup¬ 
posed authority of Josephus, who has 
never, on any occasion, brought the 
events of the exode below the time of 
Amos: while Signor Rosellini takes a 
like freedom with the subjects of the 
mighty Ramses IL, whose unequalled 
magnificence and power may be best 
seen in the splendid plates of that an¬ 
tiquary. We might thus cite a whole 
squadron of writers before the tribunal 
of common sense and of truth; but 
that the blunders of these leaders should 
be echoed by their disciples, and co¬ 
pied by their reviewers, will excite no 
astonishment. With such theories to 
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obscure the , atmosphere of the learned 
worldi we can only say, that the slow 
growth of results in this new field of 
inquiry is but what might be expected. 

We have thus far treated of what 
may be termed the negative evidence 
of the monuments, which, if it does 
not acquaint us with the precise point 
of the national records to which the 
departure of the foreign tribes belongs, 
tells us, in very clear terms, the portion 
of them with which this event has no 
connexion; thereby forcing us into the 
extended arms of history, of which the 
right may be well said to point to the 
accession of Amos, and the left to the 
middle period of the nineteenth dynasty. 
It remains to notice the incidental evi¬ 
dence of the same class, of which Sig. 
Rosellini’s celebrated representation 
( Mon, Civ., pi. xlix.) of Jews making 
bricks/' from the tomb of a superin¬ 
tendent of the public works, at Thebes, 
of the reign of the third Thothmos, 
furnishes us with a most important 
and interesting example, and the only 
immediate connexion between the mo¬ 
numental and Jewish history of the 
first ages which is supposed yet to 
have been discovered. 

The representation appears so clear, 
that, had it been discovered on the 
site of the land of Goshen rather than 
at Thebes, we could hardly entertain a 
doubt but that the bondsmen and task¬ 
masters of the Pentateuch were before 
our eyes; and although ^incumbered 
with the difficulty of being removed 
three hundred miles southwards of, and 
of bearing date one hundred and fifty 
years later than our wishes, we are far 
from being disposed to reject its evi¬ 
dence; and hope to prove it to be a 
desiderated record, of the highest his¬ 
torical and chronological importance, 
in support of the views which have 
been forced on us by the preceding 
examination. 

We shall, therefore, at once admit, 
that this representation could not have 
been conceived before the epoch of the 
Jewish bondage; and hence, that it is 
either a contemporary or a subsequent 
record in connexion with that event. 
If the former, it is fatal to Manetho's 
first determination of the times of the 
bondage and.exode; while, in either 
case, it is fatal to the second ^idi has 

been deduced from his writings_Jlhe 

death of Thothmos III. (the Thmosis 
of the eighteenth dynasty), to whose 
reign the representation belongs, being 


removed four hundred years fcom that 
of Amenoph of the nineteenth dy¬ 
nasty, according to the canon of reigus 
and years preserved by Josephus: 
wherea% the full period of the servi* 
tude, admitting its highest possible 
commencement from the death of Levi, 
does not ascend more than a hundred 
and twenty-eight years above the date 
of the departure. We thus.obtain, at 
least, one decided monumental result 
in agreement with the fact already no¬ 
ticed, that no chronological ingenuity, 
can raise the time of the Aroenophis in 
question to the last-mentioned epoch, 
nor yet within a century of it; so that 
the inquiry becomes at once relieved 
of a chronological excrescence, founded 
on a very obvious oversight of the 
Egyptian annalist, on the coinciding 
evidence of chronology and the monu¬ 
ments. 

That the representation in question 
is a contemporary one, has been rather 
hastily admitted by Signor Roseilini 
and his followers, doubtless because 
tiiis is necessary to that scholar's pre¬ 
adopted system; and we doubt not 
that the acute, and generally accurate 
Mr. Wilkinson views it as a trium¬ 
phant confirmation of his reference of 
the exode to the time of the third 
Thothmos. Roseilini, be it remarked, 
has enlarged the synchronical capacity 
of the eighteenth dj nasty, by adopting 
a mistake of tlie fathers, Theophilus 
and Clemens, who applied the whole 
four hundred and tliirty years of the 
sojournment of Abraham's posterity, 
which separated the covenant and the 
law (Gen. xv. 13 ; Exod. xii. 40, 41), 
to the reside'ace of Jacob’s descendants 
in Egypt, in opposition to Exod. vi. 
16, 18, 20; vii. 7; Galat. iii. 17; 
and the express testimony of Josephus. 
By this process the period of bondage 
is augmented two hundred and fifteen 
years, or from 128 to 343, which will in¬ 
clude both the reigns ofTholhmos III., 
to which the representation belongs, and 
of the great Ramses, to which Signor 
Roseilini has referred the departure; 
the deaths of these princes being sepa¬ 
rated by two hundred and fourteen 
years in the ^non of Manetho. 

The difficulty inseparable from the 
distance of the representation from 
the settlement of Jacob’s family, who 
are expressly stated to have continued 
within the limits of their original settle¬ 
ment of Goshen until the moment of 
their departure (Gen. xlvii. 6, 11; 
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EdCodr Tiii. 122; ix. 4y 26; x. 23; 
xii^ ,37), this writer endeavours to ex- 
pl^n by inferring a wider distribution 
of Jewish bondsmen, from the 
statement in Exod. v. 12, that the 
people were scattered abroad through¬ 
out all the land of Egypt to gather 
stubble instead of straw;” or by the 
supposition that the representation re¬ 
lates to the office of the functionary 
in whose tomb it is found, as super¬ 
intendent of the public works of the 
kingdom. The scattering of the Is¬ 
raelites in search of straw can, how¬ 
ever, be only understood relatively, 
and in too limited a geographical as 
well as chronological sense, to be in 
the least available towards accounting 
fbr Jews being in slavery at three hun¬ 
dred miles’ distance from the land of 
Goshen; while the other supposition 
»is a mere subterfuge. 

Were our object to rid ourselves of 
embarrassments, we might in the same 
way contend, that the name ofTholh- 
mos III. may have been inscribed in a 
tomb of a much more remote epoch 
by his functionary, who adopted it for 
himself; no custom being more com¬ 
mon among the Egyptians than the 
adoption of former tombs, by the mon- 
archs as well as their subjects. And 
this supposition might fairly allow the 
one in question to be of the time of 
Amos, or even earlier, in agreement 
with Manetlio’s reference of the exode, 
and thereby effectually prove its date 
to be no fundamental obstacle to our 
general inferences. 

We have, however, no embarrass¬ 
ments to contend with, and no need 
for conjecture, if we adhere to the 
terms of the history; as it has been 
our object, in every case, to do. The 
enslaved Israelites were located in the 
district originally granted to them, 
until the night of their final departure 
from its chief city. Harnesses, as will 
be evident from a compari.son of the 
last cited texts with Exod. xii, 30, 37, 
42; while if any rem&ined behind, 
either through obstinacy or want of 
fbith in the divine mission of Moses 
(and it is impossible to doubt that 
there were many such in«a whole na¬ 
tion, as in the subsequent case dfthe 
departure from Babylon), it likewise 
cannot be questioned that these werfe 
continued in bondage, and transplanted 
from the rebellious and evacuated terri¬ 
tory : nor that they and their descend¬ 
ants would be retained in rigid slavery. 


It appears from Diodorus (1. i*), (hat, 
down to the time of the nineteen^ dy¬ 
nasty, foreign slaves were exclusively 
eriiployed in the great works of the 
Pharaohs, and that on every temple, 
raised by Sesostris was an inscription 
to that effect. 

** Nemo indigenarum hue impendit 
laborem.” 

Well, therefore, may there have been 
Jewish bondsmen employed in brick¬ 
making at Thebes, in the reign of 
Thothmos III., one hundred and fifty 
years after the departure of their nation, 
and even till the general revolt and re¬ 
treat of the slaves already alluded to; 
while it is perfectly clear, that if we 
admit, contrary to the express tenor of 
sacred history, and the divine purpose of 
simultaneous deliverance, that any sucli 
were in slavery as far south as Tliebes at 
the time of the general departure from 
Goshen, tliere was neither time nor 
possibility for their arrival at Harnesses 
during the short interval occupied by 
the negociations of their leader with 
Pharaoh, whose determination to op¬ 
pose the deliverance continued until 
the very niglit of its occurrence (Exod. 
xi. 10; xii. 29-31). 

It follows, we apprehend, to demon¬ 
stration, that the existence of this im¬ 
portant representation, of the reign of 
Tliothmos III., at Thebes, while it 
completely esxludes the depressed and 
supposititious epochs of the departure 
of the Jews from the national history 
of Egypt, harmonises as completely 
with Manetho’s original epoch (to 
which it is certainly posterior, if we 
adhere to the Mosaic narrative); the 
only other alternatu’e which the ex¬ 
cluding character of the monuments of 
the eighteenth dynasty has left us. 

The synchronism between the epochs 
of the Exodus and of the eighteenth 
dynasty, which Josephus and all the 
early Christian writers derived from 
the national history of Egypt, being 
thus completely borne out by the con¬ 
temporary monumental remains of that 
dynasty, it follows that the chronology 
of Egyptian history no longer fluctuates, 
and that its epochs, as determined by 
the above-mentioned weiters, become 
liable to#ie same correction with their 
synclironous epochs of biblical history. 
If, therefore, the principles of that di¬ 
vinely inspired history irrefragably fix 
the epoch ofthe departure of the foreign 
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nations from Egypt, in agreement 
with the independent evidence of the 
Greek historians and inscriptions, to 
the commencement of t!ie fifteenth cen¬ 
tury before the Christian era; at the 
same point of time the great eighteenth 
Diospolitan dynasty most certainly ori¬ 
ginated. The reign ofThothmos IIL, 
named Me-ra, will then corpespond to 
the middle of the thirteenth century 
B.c.; precisely where Herodotus and 
Theon have placed Mceris, or Meno- 
phres, the Greek names of that mon¬ 
arch. So the nineteenth dynasty will 
originate at the commencement of the 
eleventh century, to which Herodotus 
and Diodorus have referred the great 
Sesostris, or Sesoosis. The twentieth, 
or the last Diospolitan dynasty, will 
terminate with the Etliiopian conquest 
and establishment of the twenty-fifth 
dynasty in the seventh century ; and tins 
will involve the necessity of tfie twenty- 
first, twenty-second, twenty-third, and 
twenty-fourth dynasties, composed of 
natives of Lower Egypt, which extend 
to the same period, being contempo¬ 
rary with the nineteenth and twentieth 
dynasties of Diospolitaris, in corre¬ 
spondence witli the testimony of Hero¬ 
dotus and Diodorus that tiie two kings, 
Anysis and Bocdioris, were conquered 
by Subhacon the Ethiopian : Bocchoris 
being of the twenty-fourth dynasty, and 
Anysis, undoubtedly, of the twentietii 


and last Diospolitan ; of which the 
names do not appear in the fragments 
of Manetho*s chronicle, while the con¬ 
nected motiutneiital lists of succession 
terminate with the nineteenth dynasty.* 
The sum of the years of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties, is 
757; and, ascending from the Ethiopian 
conquest b.c. 730, this will conduct us 
to the year b.c. 1487 for the Egyptian 
date of the general departure of the 
shepherds : that is, seven years below 
the Cadmian, four below the Mosaic, 
and one year above the Argive era of 
the same evettt, as stated above.f 

If the foregoing arguments be valid, 
it will follow, that the immediate pre¬ 
decessor of Amos was the king who 
perished in the Red Sea, respecting 
whom there are some variations in the 
history, because the eighteenth dynasty 
succeeded to the power of several pre¬ 
ceding families. 

Ill Manetho’s Diospolitan fragments 
preserved by Josephus, the father and 
predecessor of Amos is called Mis- 
pliragniuthosis, who was probably the 
last prince of the seventeenth legiti¬ 
mate dynasty. In his account of the 
Memphite kings, preserved by Afri- 
canus, (he last prince, before this line 
was succeeded by the Diospolitan, is 
Mcntesupliis, who is named Achescus 
Ocaras in the Theban list of Erato¬ 
sthenes, and Ouchoreiis in the outline 


* The Theban Necropciis has given us the tombs of the last four kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, all those of the ninoteeiith, and sevonil more, winch, doubtless, 
belong to the blank twentieth dynasty of Maiictbo, Rut no tomb is found which can 
be roieiTod to any prince of the twenty-first, twenty second, twentv-lhird, or twenty- 
fonrili families of Lower Egypt, of whom Xlanetho has left most of the names : good 
evidence that these never succeeded the former on the throne of d'hehes, 

t By way of contrast to this liarniony, let us state tife inevitable results to those 
theorists who woulil ado])t Manetho’s account of the second departure of the Jews, 
in reference to the exodo (witliout falsifying that historian), and, consequently, 
make all the latter dynasties to have ruled in succession : 

n.c. 1870, eighteenth dynasty... Depaiture of the Shepherds. 

... 1477, nineteenth dynasty... Departure of the Danaidas. 

... a/i, 1, Amenophis IV, Arrival of the Jews. 

... 1339, an. 14, . Departure of the .Tew's. 

Apart from the chronological absurdities of this statement, let it be noted, that Manetho 
expressly acquaints us that the Jew's who arrived aud"departed in the reign of 
Araenophis IV. were the descendants of tliose wl.o were expelled by Amosis, after 
a residence of several centuries in Egypt; thus leaving no question that the depar¬ 
ture of the Israelites is included in his account of the general expulsion of the 
shepheras, and proving that his only mistake is in the iransposition of the name of 
their leader. If from those raised dates we take^tbe 383 years of the xxi. xxii. xxiii. 
aim XXIV. collateral dynasties, we obtain the true Egyptian date, a. c, 1187, for the 
general departure of the shepherds, including that of the Jews and Greeks, ns 

®*^d fictitious egress of the Danaidje ; b.c. 
c • j ofAmexopliis IV., and the second airival oftho Jews; and b.c. 
9.)6 lor their departure, which is not far removed from the date of Asa’s return from 
the pursuit of Zerah, the Ethiopian, b.c. 942, 
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of Diodorus from the same source. 
His monumental name is llakof) as 
appears from the incorporated hiero¬ 
glyphic tables published in vol. ii. 
pt. ii. of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature; and inscriptions 
of this reign are found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Memphis. 

Now we learn, from Lysimacl^us 
and Apion (as quoted by Joseptius), 
and from Tacitus, that the name of the 
king who expelled the Jews was Boc- 
choris; which, without the Egyptian 
particle, becomes Occhoris, as the 
Acoris of the twenty-ninth dynasty. 
So B’ousiris and Osiris are agreed to 
be the same name. Let us remark 
that Apion, the bpponent of Josephus, 
was so well satisfied that Bocchoris 
was the king under whom the Jews 
departed, that he would appear thence 
to have deduced his argument for low- 
•ering the dale of the exode to the 
eighth century before the Christian era, 
when a king of the same name appears 
in Manetho’s twenty-fourth dynasty, iis 
above. Lysimacluis, liowever, raised 
the Bocchoris in question to tlie seven¬ 
teenth century b.c. 

It follows, that in Ocaras, Ouchoreus, 
Hakor, and Bocchoris, we have the 
name of the same prince; and we may 
perhaps also include that of Lachares, 
who appears in the twelfth dynasty of 
Diospolitans, and Concharis, who ter¬ 
minates thesixteentli dynasty ofTanites 
(according to Syncellus and the Chro- 
nicon Vettis), both of which imme¬ 
diately preceded the eighteenth: this 
being an epoch marked by Egyptian 
history as one of the highest political 
convulsion, in which the. claims of 
the fortunate line of Aidos were the 


most successful. Now, Manetho ac¬ 
quaints us, that the labyrinth in the 
Arsjnoite Nome was built in the reign 
of Lachares; and we have alreaay 
seen, that the authorities of Pliny attri¬ 
buted it to Petesucus or Tithoes, who 
are (as above) the Petesephand Tisithes, 
or Joseph and Moses, of Cheejnemon: 
so that thifi labyrinth may have been a 
work in which the enslaved Jews were 
employed. It is certain, that its situa¬ 
tion agrees to admiration. We have 
here correspondences of name, time, 
and events, which, in connexion with 
the former results of the present in¬ 
quiry, really seem to leave nothing 
more to be desired, in the way of evi¬ 
dence, on a question which is equally 
important to tlie theologist and the 
historian. 

We shall not tire the patience of 
our readers by pursuing this interesting 
inquiry further at present, satisfied they 
will agree, that every proposition an¬ 
nounced at the commencement of this 
article has been clearly and demon¬ 
strably realised; and that we have eli¬ 
cited enough to enable every intelligent 
mind to pursue and improve on the 
questions treated of, with advantage to 
itself and to the cause of truth. Our 
materials are, nevertheless, far from 
the point of exhaustion, and we shall 
probably again recur to the subject, 
in connexion with the mythological ca¬ 
lendar, and astronomical tables and 
sculptures, which, we apprehend, will 
be fouud to *ifix the chronological rela¬ 
tions of the Egyptian dynasties, vvith 
little less certainty than those of the 
dynasties of modern Europe, are fixed 
by contemporary liistory. 

IIekmocenes. 


MCNAMARA RUSSEL^S LARK IN THE BIGHT OF BENIN. 


BY CORNELIUS o’dONOGHUE, LATE ENSIGN UOYAL IRISH. 

“ It WAS said that a sprite, 

In tlie dead of the night. 

Cried * 13o!’ to the leading goose, sir/*— George Hanger, 


Dear Yorke, — Many years ago I 
bad the honour and pleasure of num¬ 
bering among my friends fi man whose 
name, even at this distant moment, 
has a talismanic effect upon my old 
heart and thin blood; and makes the 
one leap back nearly half a cenluiy to 
the daj^ of boyhood*s glee, and the 
other quicken my pulse, till it throbs 


again at the recollection of him who 
was foremost in frolic, first in danger, 
and last at the bottle, of almost any 
man, afloat or on shore, that it has 
been my fortune to meet while rolling 
round this terrestrial orb of ours, during 
a life of I-don*t-choose-to-mention- 
how-many lustres. McNamara Russel, 
though dead tliese twenty years, is still 
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i€Tnetnbered among the admirals of 
tl>e British mvy; but 1 knew him at 
nearly the commencement of his naval 
career, wlien he trod the deck as mid¬ 
shipman of the Tigris frigate; and the 
friendship that began then 'continued 
till he could tread plank no more — 
till'he struck his colours to the ^im 
tax-gatlierer, Death, and was laid up 
in heart of oak to await the last whistle, 
when, once more, McNamara Russel 
will jump upon deck. The very last 
time I dined with him tite-a^tite — 
poor fellow ! ’twas not a month before 
he died — lie put me'in mind of some 
of our early pranks together; and, after 
having finished a couple of bottles of 
south-side Madeira, he threw off the 
following sketch, which, as nearly as 1 
can recollect it, I now send you in his 
own words. 

Yours ever, 

C. O’D. 

People are very much addicted, in 
the present day, to bespatter young 
naval heroes with pity, just as if they 
were tenfold more unfortunate than 
other folks’ children ; but for my own 
particular part, my dear O’Donoghue, 
I must say that, were my career to 
commence again, and 1 could choose 
my cruisitig-ground, I would cry, 
“Hurrah for the blue jacket!’’ and 
pitch long togs to old Kick. You 
know that my old father, of Kilbally- 
halter, in Ireland, was ^mbitious of 
having one of his numerous budding 
offspring entered into the priesthood ; 
and that I was the hopeful lad who 
was eventually to wear a scarlet bat 
and flamingo-legged stockings, cardinal 
fashion, through the instrumentality of 
the St. (3mcr Jesuits. Hut a puritan¬ 
ical phiz and a shorn crown, to say 
nothing of the strictness observed by 
the black rogues over the uninitiated 
sinners in the cloisters, were by no 
means after niy own heart; so I soon 
balked my father’s intention, by shew¬ 
ing St. Oraer’s a clean pair of heels 
one clear frosty ,night, abjured the 
pope, the devil, and the pretender, in 
good set terms, and Uiree years after¬ 
wards bad no reason for grieving over 
the loss sustained by the followers of 
old Ignatius Loyola, when I found 
eoyself a strapping reefer, pipe-claying 
my weekly accounts, on board die 
Tigris. Ay, and were I to be so 
placed again, again would I follow 
my course on the deep, and see'woii- 


derfol things upon the great waters, in 
^ke of pUy or sea-sickness; for in 
tnose days ( could turn my hand, or 
my intellect, to the current matters of 
my profession, quite as well as any of 
my neighbours; and being gifted by 
nature with an easy though enter¬ 
prising disposition, an ostrich-like sto¬ 
mach, a quick sight and brawny 
shoulders, a love of fun and whole¬ 
some disregard of consequences (na¬ 
tural, 1 believe, to all the sons of 
Erin’s isle), I weathered upon my duty 
without discredit, my leisure without 
care, my liquor without quarrelling; 
and cared no more for to-morrow than 
to-morrow cared for me. Our work, 
at times, might have been hard, to be 
sure; but then, the pleasure of com¬ 
mand ! Talk of delight! VV ho was 
ever so happy as a midshipman when 
finding himself, for the first time, in 
chai'ge of a frigate’s deck ? By Georgef 
I then thought myself a finer fellow 
than any man in the cabinet, and in 
an infinitely more responsible position 
than the chancellor of the exchequer 
himself. 

VVe were fortunate in our skipper; 
still more so in liis prime-minister, 
old Joe BernI, (he first-Iieutenant. A 
taut hand w’as Joe — knew fits busi¬ 
ness, and did it well; ay, and piqued 
himself upon making others do it, as 
an occasional mast-heading in my own 
person gave me full reason to know, 

I forget what sort of a fellow the 
second-lieutenant was, for he was only 
a short time with us; but tlie third, 
Bobby liacket by name, was modelled 
upon tile first—a good officer, but 
fidgetty; i^her more apt to blame 
than to praise; and, in times of great 
responsibility, unforlunalely wanting 
in tliat confidence in himself which in¬ 
variably infuses confidence into others. 
Bobby was u bit of a tartar, too—even 
more so than Joe; rather through fear 
lest blame should be attached to him¬ 
self, than on any fixed principles of 
discipline, tfiat 1 could ever discover. 
With these officers I got on very well; 
but my great stand-by — my Fidus 
Achates, 1 may say — was one Rode¬ 
rick O’Donnel, who joined the frigate 
on the West India station : and I 
will tell you how. 

One morning we were lying in 
Basseterre Roads, off St. Kitt’s, where 
we had been for a couple of days land¬ 
ing stores, which we had brought down 
from Baibadoes, and were again all 
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a-tanto, ready for sea, when a shore- 
boat came alongside, and through the 
gangway-port appeared a strapping 
fellow, in a mioshipman's uniform, 
aliout one-and-twenty years old, and 
of prodigious build, lie stepped up to 
Joe Berril/io whom I happened to be 
making some report concerning the du¬ 
ties of the siiip at the time—so I heard 
and saw what passed—and, touching 
his hat, announced himself as JVIr. 
Hodenck O’Donnel, just arrived in a 
schooner from Jamaica, and ordered 
by the admiral of the station to join 
tiie Tigris. We had seen the faery 
craft by w'hich he came dancing across 
our forefoot, in,the moonlight of the 
preceding evening, with her long taper¬ 
ing masts switching like whips, and 
her snow-wiiite canvass, like a swan’s 
breast, distended before the breeze, but 
^little thinking she contained in her 
cockleshell hull so bulky a freight as 
our new messmate. 

But though a stranger to most of the 
ship’s company, it did not seem that 
he was entirely unknown to the first- 
lieutenant, who scanned him well over 
with his keen eye, as if there was 
something below the surface to be de¬ 
tected by a close observer, however fair 
the exterior might shew, and that that 
something was not altogether to his 
liking; for, instead of welcoming him 
on board in the customary manner of 
most officers, he only gave utterance 
to a prolonged “ lie—em—em ! Mr. 
O’Donnel?" 

“ Yes, sir," answered O’Donnel, 
presenting his orders. 

“ Hem—em! late of the Castilian— 

eh r 

“ Yes, sir, I have just left her in 
Kingston harbour." 

“ Ay—he—em!—ha—I have heard 
of you, sir." 

“ Well, sir, I am glad of that," re¬ 
turned the new-comer with a smile, as 
if lie was overjoyed at his superior 
officer’s knowledge. 

“ Hem—ha I don’t bp too sure of 
that, neither I" 

“ Nothing bad, I hope, sir?" 

“ Ilarkee, Mr. O’Donnell" said 
Berril, looking as grim as^lhe Jupiter’s 
figure-head, “ this I know* of you,—in 
blue water you are as good a seaman 
as the best,—in harbour your jokes are 
of the broadest,—and on shore you are 
apter to bold a devil’s jubilee than at¬ 
tend your legitimate devotions. Now, 
mark me! I give you fair warning; 


and if you try any of your slippery 
hitches with me. I'll bring you up with 
a round turn. You will find, to your 
cost, that I am a different hand fiom 
old Growdy, of the Eolus, whom you 
sent on a fool’s errand through Gos¬ 
port in search of a sweetheart; and not 
quite so sofi as the fat purser you 
mounted on the kicking pony, at 
Kingston races, in Jamaica, last year. 
So, look out, sir I" 

“ Good gracious, sir!" exclaimed 
O’Donnel, looking quite shocked, and 
as innocent as baby-linen ; “ my good¬ 
ness, sir! those were mere boy’s tricks, 
and happened so long ago that I was 
in hopes they had been forgotten en¬ 
tirely. You will allow, sir, that it is a 
hard case, a man’s having lived to re¬ 
pent his folly, and still get no credit 
for even good intentions, when, on my 
conscience! his intentions have ever 
been of the best to get credit wherever 
he goes.” 

“ Well, Mr. O’Donnel," returned 
Berril, “ you clearly perceive that we 
understand each other. Witli your 
credit I have nothing to do,—that rests 
between your tailor and your con¬ 
science; neither do I mean to trouble 
myself about the lay of your inten¬ 
tions ; but before we have been long 
together your actions will tell what 
course you mean to keep." 

“ Really, Mr. Berril," replied 
O’Donnel, with the gravest possible 
face, and mpst respectful demeanour, 

I am very sorry that what was done 
merely as a thoughtless boy should at¬ 
tach a character to me as a man, which 
would materially interfere with my 
future prospects of promotion in the 
service. 1 have been a passed mid¬ 
shipman tiiese three years: 1 am in¬ 
formed that 1 nearly head the admiral’s 
list; and, even if all this was not suf¬ 
ficient to keep me quiet, you, Mr. 
Berril, whose character is well known, 
are the last person on whom 1 should 
think of playing tricks, under any cir¬ 
cumstances. 1 am not quite so silly 
as that, neither, sir.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said the first 
lieutenant; “ now we start fair, and I 
hope we shall be mutually satisfied.” 

“ Thank you, sir; I shall recollect,” 
returned our new hand, “ But please, 
sii^ may I get my chest hoisted in from 
the boat alongside?” 

" Certainly," answered Berril. 

“ Waist there I whip on the main- 
yard I Is it heavy, Mr. O'Donnel ?” 
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« Very, sir.'^ 

“ Then clap on a double purchase, 
and hand up a pair of butt-slings,’* 
cried Joe to the boatswain’s mate in 
the waist. But I have something 
else to attend to now; so you had 
better see to getting it over the side 
yourself, Mr. O’Donnel.** 

« Very well, sir,” answered the tall 
reformed reefer, and proceeded to get 
his traps on board. Accordingly, a 
double-purchase tackle and guy were 
made ready from the larboard raain- 
yard-arm ; the foils overhauled ; the 
rope leading from the block aloft down 
to the main bitts manned; a pair of 
butt-slings, strong enough to have held 
up the cupola of St. Paul’s, hooked to 
the lower tackle-block ; and all was 
ready for hoisting in a weight of ten 
tons, if required ; when O’Donnel 
once more intimated to Berril that the 
chest was heavy. 

“ Then clap on the whole of the 
after-guard ; but don’t carry away the 
bitts and main-yard,** answered Joseph, 
smiling,— yet little thinking of what 
was to follow. 

About a dozen stout fellows, in ad¬ 
dition to those who were already there, 
laid on the slack of the fail, to run up 
the chest when the signal should be 
given ; and the boatswain's mate, a 
hard-a-weather old cock with a face like 
a piece of unbarked fir, and a back like 
a table, who never was known to laugh 
in his life but once, and then, nearly 
half-seas over, he alarmed the whole 
of his watch by the extraordinary roar 
of his merriment, stuck himself in the 
gangway, to superintend the operation, 
and fend off the chest from the ship's 
side; while O’Donnel edged away to¬ 
wards the main hatchway. Berril, at 
this instant, shifted his position to the 
foot of the mizen-mast, turned his nose 
upwards towards the main-top-mast 
cross-trees, though he was wide awake 
to every thing passing on deck; for 
Joseph could keep one eye on the man 
at the wheel while t’other was watching 
tlie weather-leach of the main-royal. 
The men swore he often saw what was 
doing at the jib-boom end through 
both the courses. I was standing at 
his elbow; the afterguard were in a 
line aft, ready to start away with the 
rope in their hands, only waiting for 
the boatswain’s-mate’s whistle; and 
our new member ofthe cockpit, with as 
grave a face as ever judge wore under 
the black-cap —one foot on the corab- 


in the Bight of Benin, 

ings of the hatchway—was imploring 
all hands to take tender care of his 
valuable goods and chattels. 

“AH ready in the boat?” 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“ Ready with foil ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

We fully expected to see a chest as 
big as a jolly-boat coming gradually 
over the top of the hammock-nettings. 

“ Hoist away!” 

So they did with a will. Aft started 
all hands, stretched along the fall, with 
an exertion of main strength sufficient 
to have hove out the lower masts of a 
first-rate, and rattled aloft like a shot— 
a blue pasteboard bandbox I The con¬ 
sequence of expending so much force 
upon naught may be easily conceived ; 
there was nothing to coiintenict their 
vigorous pull; and, with the exception 
of two or three at the extreme end of^ 
the fall, who carried it clean away to 
the lafi'eril, over they all rolled on the 
deck like a row of children's card- 
houses,—changing, in a twinkling, the 
strict decorum of his majesty's frigate 
Tigris’s quarter-deck into a regular 
Bartlemy fair hooi roosh. In the mean 
time, up flew the unfortunate band- 
box higher into the firmament than 
its maker had ever contemplated, till 
the tackle was chock-a-block ; there the 
jerk casting it clear of the slings, it 
whirled upwards and backwards in an 
indescribable flourish, nearly as high as 
the topsail-yard ; then, getting a send 
from themizen-top gallant-braces, down 
it came on the deck, and at the same 
instant down dived our new midship¬ 
man through the hatchway. 

“ Hai—gplly ! massa! him bery fine 
jump, I tink!” screamed one of the 
negroes from the boat. 

“ What the d — I thingumbob have 
you slung instead of the chest, you old 
hedge-and-ditch lubber ?” cried Joseph 
to the boatswain's mate. 

“ That’s all as 1 sees in the boat, 
sir,” answered old hard-a-weather. 

“ No chest?” 

“ Nothing so bi^as a 'bacco-box, 
sir, barring the two niggers.” 

“ Done from the starting-post, by 
!” saiij Joe, putting Iiis hands in 
the side pockets of his round jacket, 
and walking aft to hide his vexation at 
being so easily humbugged by the only 
man he had ever, perhaps, in his life 
warned against trying to circumvent 
him, and that, too, in the face of the 
ship’s company. 
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No doubt at first he swore vengeance 
against the author of this ridiculous 
scene; but Berrii was not the man to 
batch a spite against any body; his 
wrath was soon blown over. He had 
sense enouj>h, as well as good-nature, 
to be one of the first to laugh, particu¬ 
larly as he had almost dared O’Don- 
nel to work to windward of him if he 
could. Then, too, the next time 
O’Donnel presented himself on the 
quarter-deck, he treated his otficer with 
such perfect respect, did his duty so 
well and so cheerfully, never for an 
instant presumed on having been prac¬ 
tically witty at his expense, that he 
was soon as gre^t a favourite with the 
first-lieutenautas with the other officers 
of die ship. 

Hory O’Donnel and your humble 
servant soon became sworn cronies; 
he was only an enemy to oppression 
*and himself. He was a tremendously 
powerful fellow, which enabled him to 
uphold the cause of the youngsters of 
the bitth against the oldsters with con¬ 
siderable success. He soon established 
his supremacy in the cockpit; and our 
little community fiourislied amazingly 
under Ins dictatorsliip, considering the 
precious life we had of it. Twelve or 
fourteen of us crammed away below 
water-mark, in a hole scarce big enough 
to hold us all; perspiration running 
from us by the quart; water so stale, 
that it almost spoiled the rum when 
manufactured into grog; biscuit which 
often walked about the table, se ipso, 
by its own unaided efforts ; and junk 
salter than saltpetre,—we did not mind 
its being nearly as brown and hard as a 
piece of mahogany, for ogr teeth were 
young and sound ; with no light but 
from the yellow flare of a purser’s glim, 
and no air but what wandered many 
feet down to us through a windsail. 
But the evenings were delicious, and 
the nights on deck were beyond every 
thing delightful. We run through the 
Gulf Stream, skirted the Floridas, and, 
stretching across the outer edge of the 
north-east trade latitudes, made our way 
to Gibraltar; from thence we ran 
down to Madeira; and from this beau¬ 
tiful island we were despatched to the 
southward, along the coak of Africa, 
—what an infernal coast that isl—to 
look after a vessel with a good deal of 
bullion on board, which was said to 
have struck on a reef in the Bight of 
Benin, and sunk. We liad a pleasant 
run from Funchal to the line. Your 


trade-wind navigation is choice work ; 
your doldrums between the trades from 
6® to 10® N. for as many degrees S. 
are detestable. The N.£. tr^e fWst 
flutters, flaps out your liglrt duck aloft, 
and expires; the ship loses steerage 
way; tlie sea becomes like a looking- 
glass ; Jack shark pc^es his shovel nose 
up under your counter, flirts with a 
four-pound piece of pork,scratcl)es hia 
whiskers against the hook-chain, and 
toddles ofl'after his little pilots, to your 
great disgust; the main clue garnets 
, are manned, up go the lower corners of 
your main course; and if brother Jona- 
tlian is in company, he calculates 'tis a 
tarnation sight too considembte wear 
and tear of canvass carrying on in a 
dead calm, and so furls every thing 
low and aloft. Then conies a plump 
of rain you can’t tell where the mischief 
from; up gets the sea in a twinkling ; 
it blows like fury for fifty seconds, and 
there you are again, smoking hot, with 
your jib-boom pointing towards live 
place whence you came, and, conse¬ 
quently, the captain looking out of his 
cabin windows in the direction you 
wish to go : this is pleasant. 

I don't at this distance of time re¬ 
member any thing of consequence oc¬ 
curring during this part of our voyage, 
except a gale of wind off Cape Lopez ; 
when a Yorkshire landsman, being 
asked by one of the marines, wlio had 
slept, 1 believe, through the first part 
of the gale, \yhat was going wrong, re¬ 
plied, “ O knaw, not mooch the matter; 
only the ina’asts be a coomin oot, and 
the riggin’s a al of a poozle.” 

A day or two afterwards, having 
found out whereabouts our sunken 
vessel lay, Ilacket, the third lieutenant 
— the second and the master being 
both on the doctor’s list—was sent in 
the cutter, with O’Donnel and myself, 
to see what could be done towards 
weighing her, or, if that was imprac¬ 
ticable, fishing up some of the bars of 
gold. After a hard day’s work, we 
pulled in shore to peep about us, and 
perhaps pick up a trifle for the mess; 
the skipper having given liacket per¬ 
mission to remain on shore, even after 
dark, or all night, if he pleased, pro¬ 
vided matters were favourable. We 
landed on a fine smooth sandy beach, 
the ground rising gradually from it to 
a sort of sea-bank, bej^nd which the 
country seemed to be flat, with occa¬ 
sional patches of rice-fields, studded 
with the long brown-sterained, green- 
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topped cocoar>tre6s, and plots of bam** 
Iw' thkkets. Having reconnoitred a 
little, we beached the boat; aiul soon 
afler were accosted by some of the 
usrtives-^not niggers exactly, but good- 
looking, straight-nosed black fellows, 
who came up to us in that free-and- 
easy style, so coTigenial to Jack's social 
notions, which gave us every reason to 
suppose that they were highly dehghted 
with our society. (>f course, we were 
immediately on the most friendly terms; 
and as one old blade had somewhere 
or other picked up a smattering of 
English—probably from the slavers, 
who then carried on a wholesale trade 
with the West Indies-—we got on fa¬ 
mously with our new allies; particu* 
larly as they brought us a quantity of 
fruit and a couple of goats. Our men, 
laying aside their pistols and cutlasses, 
fell to dancing with the black damsels, 
who capered, flung, and jigged, as 
merrily as if they had graduated at the 
back of Portsmouth Point; while their 
countrymen, nowise jealous of the at- 
tentions paid by the blue-jackets to 
their living property, looked on with 
grave joy at the fun. In the midst of 
this queer ball, one old lady took it 
into her head to cast the eyes of 
affection upon me; and as she seemed 
to be a topping sort of person amongst 
them, however I might have been co¬ 
vetous of the love of a younger belle, 
the superior rank she evidently lield 
with the heathens con?pensated for 
other matters. She was a princess, 
that was clear, though a black one; 
and as real princesses don't run foul 
of reefers on all tacks, I rejoiced in 
the honour of being noticed by so great 
a personage. IVow, my princess was a 
lady of a good comely figure, rather 
plump, perhaps, with not a bad face 
of the sort, though the sort was not of 
the handsomest, and, when illuminated 
by a pair of dark eyes, liad a good deal 
of dignity about it. She wore nothing 
on her head ; but round her shoulders, 
across her bosom, and down neaily to 
her knees, she was swathed in a whitey- 
brownish cotton clotli, edged with scar¬ 
let binding, while yellow silken trousers 
of extreme width enveloped her legs to 
her ancles, which, as did her arms, bore 
heavy silver bangles. This, 1 presume, 
was a sort of court-dress, and mighty 
fine it certaimy looked. Instead of 
being on foot, after the vulgar manner 
of her female compatriots, she bestrode, 
man-fcishion, a tight little gray pony, 


of good shape and breed, which she 
managed with admirable dexterity; 
and was closely attended by a strap- 
ing wench, mounted on a honey brown 
orse, who might have been an aide-de- 
camp, or orderly-in-waiting upon the 
loving Amazonian princess.' The pro¬ 
gress of our intimacy made rapid way, 
though [ could not comprehend a word 
ofherchatter; till at last the interpreter, 
who seemed her chief male adherent, 
gave me to understand that the subject- 
matter of her lingo was an invitation to 
accompany her to her mansion, only a 
few hundred yards from our landing- 
place, and be made much of. 1 was 
a good deal tired, more fit for a sound 
sleep than any thing else ; but, indulge 
ing a laudable thirst for information, 
I acceded to the proposal instanier* 
Having stipulated for a companion in 
the person of my friend, Rory O'Don- 
nel, I requested Bobby's permission'' 
to be absent for a couple of hours, 
liacket beram'd, haw’d, and hesitated; 
but at length allowed us to go—warn¬ 
ing us, however, not to be long away, 
as he intended pulling off to the ship 
when the moon should be up ; for it 
was now growing dusk. I made no 
bones about mounting en croupe be¬ 
hind my old girl, and Rory was accom<- 
modated something, in the same way 
with the hinder half of the brown horse, 
belonging, as we judged, to the one of 
her suite and sex I have mentioned. 
Away we trotted, the old interpreter 
telling me all the while lie was run¬ 
ning alongside of us how fortunate I 
was to be loved by such a missis, and 
perhaps I should be married to her 
when we gqt to the house. Here was 
an adventure for a boy of sixteen ! 
such a thing could only have happened 
to a midshipman. 

In about a quarter of an hour we 
hove to at the door of a snug mud- 
cabin, sheltered under some fine over¬ 
hanging trees, which wak the residence 
of my sable Dulcinea. Rory and I 
jumped to tbe ground, unshipped our 
mistresses from their saddles, such as 
they were, and soon brought ourselves 
to an anchor inside, fully determined 
to he married as much as our friends 
pleased duniig our leave from Hacket, 
provided we got something to eat first. 
This being clearly explained through 
the interpreter, it was cordially ac¬ 
ceded to, and all hands set to work 
for a jollification; while we did mighty 
grand, gave ourselves the airs of regular 
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built bashaws, and received the adora¬ 
tions of our wives that were to be—for 
Rory, too, was to be spliced with his 
horsewoman, the A.D.C., not a bad- 
looking damsel neither—as if we were 
quite accustomed to be considered 
lords of llie land. We soon had a 
spread that few reefers would despise 
—bananas, roasted yams, boded rice 
in a pilau, with a fowl stowed full of 
cloves and onions (uncommonly nice), 
and a goat’s after parts cut up into 
junks, and burned nearly to a cinder. 
But toddy was the cream of tiie jest. 
It is the fermented milk of the cocoa- 
nut, or rather, I believe, the juice or 
sap from the trep, oozing from an inci¬ 
sion made in an upper branch, which, 
being allowed to stand, ferments, and 
becomes as strong as geneva. We ate 
a jolly supper, without being pestered 
wiih knives or forks, and took more 
*lhan one swig of this liquor. Hard 
work and hot weather, wound up with 
such potent stuff as the toddy, played 
old gooseberry with our senses. We 
were soon as drunk as a lord-provost, 
primtd for matrimony in any shape, 
colour, or quantity ; and utterly inde¬ 
pendent of Racket, the boat, the cap¬ 
tain, or the frigate. Bory sung the 
heathens an Irisli song, and, 1 believe, 
danced a jig; my old girl struck up 
a stave—1 sung too ; so did the inter¬ 
preter—we all sung, in short—there 
was a regular sheavo; and I do posi¬ 
tively think we were both married, 
according to their unhallowed notions 
in those matters—though not exactly 
sure, for I have no distinct recollection, 
neither had O’Donnel, of what took 
place near the close of the entertain¬ 
ment, beyond my trying to knock the 
old servant on the head for interpret¬ 
ing, as I thought, wrong, and embracing 
something black—all afterwards was 
oblivion for that night. 

I awoke next morning at daybreak, 
with a burning throat and splitting 
lieadacli; my hands weie as hot and 
dry as red cinders; little,funny things 
were dancing up and down before my 
eyes ; and I would have given lialf my 
worldly effects for a draught of cold 
spring water. i3ut wheie 1 had got to 
puzzled me amazingly. I was extended 
on rice-straw, in a rnud hut about six 
feet long by four feet wide, with all 
piy clothes on excejit my jacket; 
which, however, was replaced by a 
whitey-brown thick cotton cloth, edged 
With scailei binding, in a villanous 


state of unwashitiveness. A hole in 
the wall, doing duty for a window, 
admitted daylight. Up I jumped, 
and, through this aperture, saw the 
gray pony, alongside Rory’s brown 
charger, grazing within ten yards of 
my sly. The whole of the last night’s 
adventure dashed on my mind. Where 
was O’Donnel t where were our wives, 
in esse or posse? where was Bobby 
Racket? where was the boat? where 
was the frigate? and where,oh! where 
should I be, if she were gone ? I^eft 
behind, to console myself in the ve¬ 
nerable charms of an old black she- 
devil, determined to marry me in spite 
of myself. It was necessary to recon¬ 
noitre previous to breaking ground, 
for fear of running foul of her. I 
opened the door very gently, and dis¬ 
covered that I had been put to sleep 
in a sort of out-building — an excre¬ 
scence, as it were, from tlie mam one, 
sticking out from a corner like the 
quarter-gallery of a first* rate, and hav¬ 
ing no communication with the exterior 
except through the apartment where 
we had been feasting. As gingerly as 
if I had been treading on egg-shells 
did I enter this. There lay my brother 
of the cockpit fast asleep on the mud 
floor, with his head supported by a 
huge pumpkin, and his right hand and 
arm by half the goat we had failed to 
devour. Next him lay the interpreter, 
sound as a ground-tier butt; and next 
to him again* were a couple of women, 
one being Rory’s “ Cynthia of the 
minute,”in a similar state of happy obli¬ 
vion to this world’s cares and sorrows, 
by no means violently incommoded with 
a superabundance of bed furniture, nor 
yet oppressed with loo much upper 
gear, but clothed with all the simpli¬ 
city of Venus herself, when she arose 
from old fatlier Ocean’s realms, ere she 
bad been attired by her handmaidens 
the Graces; only these dark houns 
did not look exactly as if they had 
very lately been intimate with Nep¬ 
tune’s element. A noise, like the 
grunting of a hog, attracted my atten¬ 
tion from these sable charmers to a 
mat curtain in a corner of this dormi¬ 
tory. 1 lifted it gently: there reclined 
at her ease my own particular beauty; 
there she reposed ul fresco, no longer 
tricked out with the trappings of lier 
rank, but arrayed in her own unadorned 
loveliness alone, redolent of cocoa-nut 
oil, and snoring as if for a wager. 
Though i could not but greatly admne 
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the excess of affection which, bubbling 
up in her feminine bosom, had induced 
her to envelope me in an article that 
most ladies think indispensable to 
themselves, yet something strongly ap¬ 
proaching to disgust rendered me less 
grateful for the kindness than perhaps 
ivas Christianlike ; and, hoping that 
llacket and the boat might be still lin¬ 
gering on the shore, I determined to 
have a run, at any rate, for my liberty 
and celibacy. I cautiously opened the 
door. But poor Rory was not thus to 
be left to his fate and mate, without 
some effort to save him; and the diffi¬ 
culty was to awake Iiim without dis¬ 
turbing the black people, as he lay 
next the wall — they being between 
him and the door. 

“ Rory ! Rory 1 Rory O’Donnel!’' 
Alas! he had been too long in blue 
water to be disturbed in his snooze by 
any noise at all. A touch, however, 
will rouse a seaman, though he sleeps 
through the row of an action or a hur¬ 
ricane. 1 looked about, and found a 
stick long enough to reach across the 
sable population ; with which I gave 
him a judicious tickle on the lower 
jaw, under his whiskers, just sufficient 
to awake him without a flurry. He 
turned his head sharp round, and 
opened his eyes. I clapped my finger 
to niy nose, and pointed to the door. 
IJe understood me in a twinkling, and 
tried to rise; but when he had so far 
elevated himself as to sk up, he could 
get no further towards placing himself 
on his legs. 

“ Come, saw blocks, will you 
said I, in a whisper. Be alive, or 
these niggers will bring us up with a 
round turn, whether or noTom Collins/' 

“ There’s a lialf-incb line here made 
fast to my thigh; t’other end is belayed 
to that fair virgin’s wrist, and this old 
sinner is lying just in the bight/' said 
Rory. 

“ Unbend it, can’t ye?" 

“ Not I! the end is jammed like 
Jackson, in a regular bowline-knot, 
without an inch to work upon. Lend 
us your knife.’' 

“ 1 haven’t got one." 

“ And why haven’t you ? Well, 
this is precious nice! I can’t break 
bulk without rousing out the old inter¬ 
rupter athaw't my hawse. By the 
piper that played before Moses 1 if it 
was the last dollar 1 had to jingle, I 
would give it with my blessing to any 
one who would oblige me by knocking 


his brains out; and, even then, I could 
not top my b^m without taking this 
young black 'un in tow. 1 wish to 
Heavens I was at home in Galway!” 

I could not help laughing at Rory's 
wish. 

“ Confound you!" said he, louder 
than was prudent; “ here 1 am, hard 
up in a clinch, without a knife to cut the 
seizings, while you stand grinning there 
doing nothing at all." Here his eye 
glanced round the apartment. “ Stop, 
old fellow—I beg your pardon—there 
is something like the handle of an axe 
peeping from under yonder jiggamaree 
contrivance of a seat.” 

I looked, and soon brought to view 
an axe, or rather a tomahawk, which I 
very gingerly handed to my friend ; 
who said, “ That’s your sort, Mac—an 
elegant bauble, by the powers 1 Now 
side out for a bend, blackey, my boj^ 
and mind I don’t chop your starboard 
fin off." 

In less than half a minute, Rory had 
emancipated himself from his bonds 
by means of the implement I had 
given him; then lie gathered himself 
up, and was striding across their bo¬ 
dies, when the interpreter opened his 
eyes. Rory’s leg was instantly in his 
grasp, 

“Gorrabow murrabow !*' shouted he 
in his lingo, which we could not com¬ 
prehend. 

“ Let go my leg, you old fool! or 
I’ll shake you to oakum," cried 
O’Doiinel. 

“ Split his skull with the tomahawk, 
man, or we shall have every mother’s 
son of them about our ears in a crack," 
cried I. 

“ Clap a stopper on your jaw, you 
nigger, or d— me if 1 don’t!" swore 
Rory, lifting up his weapon, 

Tlie interpreter relaxed his hold ; 
but in an instant up jumped the female 
heathens from the gromid, yelling blue 
murder; and out poked the grizzled 
head of their mistress from behind the 
mat curtain *in the corner, 

“ We must run, Mac, like fun," said 
Rory, as we bolted. 

“ I mean to ride," cried I; and, 
catching tUe gray pony by llie nose, I 
jumped on his back, twisted my fingei's 
firmly in bis mane, and exercised the 
stick with which I had roused Kory on 
his hide. 

“ A capital plan," said O’Donnel, 
seizing the gray’s brown companion, 
and, throwing his huge limbs across 
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him, still flourishing his axe. IJe was 
in an instant fully equipped for flight; 
A few hearty thwacks pul our steeds on 
tbdr mettle just as the black fellows 
began to turn out of tlietr houses in 
pursuit. 

Crack on all sail, Maccried 
Bory to me. “ Steer due west, for 
yonder cocoa-tree; then luif a little, to 
weather tlie corner of the bamboo 
thicket. I logged the bearings and 
distances yesterday; and we ought to 
find the cutter about two points on the 
larboard bow. Crack on, my hearty! 
I'll keep in your wake.” There is a 
vulgar prejudice against a sailor's seat 
on horseback, and a vile prejudice it 
is, devoid of the slightest shade of rea¬ 
son, untenable in argument, and dia¬ 
metrically opposed to fact. Is it more 
diflkult to sit on a horse topping a 
,flight of rails in full swing, and shove 
his nose port or starboard with the 
reins, than to cross the studding-sail 
boOTu-iron at the end of a topsail*yard 
in a gale of wind, when one instant 
you may fancy yourself almost touche 
ing the summit of a sea in the weather 
roll, and tlie next canted aloft to the 
extremity of an arch over tlie centre of 
the ship in the lee lurch? and on this 
pretty perch there is no guiding your 
steed with the reins—no; hut there is a 
weather ear-ring to haul out, inner and 
outer turns to be taken, and every 
tiling to be made taut as a bar, and 
fast as the church ; while at the same 
time it blows so hard, you think there 
is a fresh hand at tlie bellows every two 
minutes. I want to see some crack 
cross-country rider sitting out a gale of 
wind upon the weather-end of a fore¬ 
topsail yard ; Hw'ould puzzle him, me- 
thinks. Had any one seen Rory and 
myself streaming away without tlie ad¬ 
ventitious aid of saddle or bridle, and 
our nags going an eighteen-knot pace, 
W'e should have been pronounced top¬ 
ping equestrians ; and I swear we 
learned to nde chiefly at sea. 

Keeping the course which O'Donnel 
had pointed out, we soon cleared the 
edge of the bamboo jungle, and bore 
up for the beach, where we arrived 
just in time to be too late.. An awful 
surf came tumbling in from the south¬ 
west, through which the half-dozen 
stout fellows who composed the cutter’s 
crew had succeeded in forcing her, 
when we hove in sight over the rising 
ground, which I have before mentioned 
as forming a sort of sea-embankment. 


We hailed them as we gaUoped down 
to the water’s edge; and llacket or¬ 
dered ' the men to lie on their oars, 
keeping the boat a half pistol-shot 
distance beyond the outer break of the 
surf. Standing up in the stern sheets, 
he addressed us,-^ 

So, young gentlemen, here you are 
at last; and pray what has kept you 
all this time? You have contrived to 
get yourselves into a precious mess; 
ay, and me too.” 

** For Heaven’s sake, sir, take us on 
, board !” cried I, leaping from my 
panting steed. 

** Oh,do, sir!” cried O’Donnel, dis¬ 
mounting from his; “ the niggers are 
giving chase: we are only hull down 
from them now; and the rascals will 
make Mungo Park of us in the turning 
of a handspike, if they catch us.” 

“ Serve you right, too, Mr. O’Don¬ 
nel, for disobeying my orders. You 
have broken your leave, and may now 
get on board the frigate the best way 
you can, for me; and when you do get 
there, I’ll sheet you both home for this 
prank,” said Bobby. 

Do any thing but leave us behind, 
sir,” said 1; “any thing rather than 
leave us here to be butchered.” 

“ Butcheied! ay, both married and 
butchered, by Saint Peter 1” cried 
Kory. 

“ Butcher you ! who is going to 
butcher you?” asked the lieutenant; 
“ you were a’I on very friendly terms 
with the natives last night, when you 
started.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes; but they are all on 
t’other tack this morning,” I answered. 
“ Pray take us on board, sir.” 

“ 1 will do no such thing, Mr. 
Russel,” returned Bobby ; who would 
have seen us married, or any thing 
else, indeed, rather than run the risk of 
getting himself into a scrape. “ It is 
impossible to pull back through this 
surf now; it would hazard the loss of 
the boat and the lives of tire men. Be¬ 
sides, here it is coming on to blow; 
the ship has been signaling us to re¬ 
turn these two hours. I sent two par¬ 
ties out to look for you, but to no pur¬ 
pose ; and I have waited a deuced 
sight too long already.” 

This was all true; tire volume of 
water rolling in from seaward in each 
wave was increasing every moment, and 
the surf was becoming more boiling, 
while the low moaning sound the ocean 
gives on the shore previous to much 
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wind indicated a gale: we perceived, 
too, that the frigate in the otHi^; had sent 
down her royal and top-gallant masts, 
and close reefed her topsails, as if ap¬ 
prehensive of severe weather; she then 
had a vveft at her fore-mast bead for 
our return; and we knew that Hacket 
was right as to the danger of the boat, 
if he should attempt to recross tite surf. 
However, we again implored him to 
take us on board, and this most lustily, 
as a black head or two appeared over 
the rising ground above the beach, then 
a few more; and in a second after a 
whole crowd of natives rushed towards 
us, all of them having their thick 
quilled cotton hojmoos on—as the 
sword-proof gabardine they wear is 
called—evidently bent on mishief, 
brandisliing their spears, and led on 
by tlie old interpreter. They flung 
their arms about their heads like black 
ambulatory windmills, and yelled like 
so many devils keeping jubilee. Our 
lives seemed not worth two minutes' 
purchase,—for these fellows have no 
trifling accuracy of aim, 

“ You can both swim like ducks; 
sti’ike into the surf like men,’' cried 
Hacket. 

“ Ail is up with us, Rory, if we 
don't take to the soil," said I. 

“ We would be agreeable society for 
the sharks, Mac; we saw more than 
one black fin last night.” 

Our wives, Rory 1” 

Not a word about uhe pig, my 
hearty I only, if Jack Spiat nibbles 
your toes, write to us; here goes!" 

There were scores of sharks about, 
and we knew it; but better to run the 
risk of being gobbled up in a trice, 
or even losing a leg, or so, tlian to en¬ 
counter the tender mercies of the 
heathens. We took to the water; in 
time we did so,—for, as I dived through 
the outer break of the surf, a spear 
whizzed past my ear, within a couple 
of inches of spoiling me in toto. Better 
even that, thought 1, than the black wife. 


We rose to the surface together, 
within ^ two oars' length of the boat, 
and struck out manfully for our lives. 
Whirr! came another assagaye cutting 
into the water between us; and bang I 
went a musket shot. In janother mi¬ 
nute we were bawled over the cutter's 
gunwale, and in safety. Not so our 
pursuers; for, though they scattered 
off pretty sharpish at the fire from the 
boat, four or five musket-bullets and 
a handful of swan-drop told very de¬ 
cently among them,— the swan-shot 
in particular, which seemed to lake 
effect principally on tliat part of the 
interpreter where, as Hudibras, 

A kick hurts honour more 

Than deeper wounds received before," 

•*% 

rattling about his counter, and sending 
him over the sea-bank with an extr% 
hop in his gallop. Served him right, 
too; for he led the attack, and flung 
the first spear. We arrived at the ship 
before the heart of the breeze came on; 
and I told the whole story to the cap- 
lain, who laughed at the business of the 
marriage as an excellent joke; tliough 
Bobby Hacket was by no means satis¬ 
fied that we were not regularly brought 
over the coals for what he considered a 
direct breach of duty, and contemptu¬ 
ous disregard of the orders he had is¬ 
sued, Bobby, therefore, did not deem 
it at all a ludicrous occurrence; nei¬ 
ther, by jingo! did Rory nor I. Rory, 
to be sure, made a good yarn of it for a 
Saturday night, in the cockpit; but he 
emphatically whispered confidentially 
into my ear, “ By George ! Mac,— 
'tis all very fine fun talking about it 
now; but when the black vagabond 
nearly harpooned me, and I was look¬ 
ing out for a thumping shark to swallow 
me into the bargain, I could not help 
wishing the biggest blackguard in 
Dublin was kicking me from Ring's 
End to Kilmainham,—ay, and back 
again." 
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THE SONGS OF HORACE. 

DECADE THE FODETH. 

(From the Prout Papere, — No* XXIH^) 

Horatii curiosa felicitas."— Petuon. Arbitek, cap. 1J8. 

** D’un SI vivace 
Splendido colorir, d’ un si fecondo 
Sublime immaginar, d*uua si ardita 
Felicita sicura 

Altro mortal non arrichi natura.” 

Abbate Met^stasio, Opera, tom, xii. Firenze, 1819. 

“ Sublime, familier, solide, enjouyi, tendre, 

Ais6, profond, nuYf, et fin; 

ViHro, Horace, avant tout 1 Tunivers pour I’entendre 
Aime a redevenir Latin.”— La Motte, Poh, Leg, 

*• When Alba warred with Rome for some disputed frontier fanns. 

Three Horaces* gained fatherland ascendency in arms j 
A single-handed champion now amid the lyric throng, 

^ One of the name, stands forth to claim supremacy in song.” 

Baruy Cornwall. 

When the celebrated lame poet, Paddy Kelly, had the honour of being intro¬ 
duced to George the Fourth, on that monarch’s Muigravising visit to Dublin (an 
honour extended to several other distinguished natives, such as Falvey the sweep, 
Jack Lawless the orator, Daniel Donnelly the boxer, and another Daniel, who 
of late years has practised a more profitable system of ho.vmg), his majesty 
expressed himself desirous of personally witnessing an exhibition of the bard’s 
extemporaneous talent, liaving heard many marvellous accounts of the facility 
with which his genius was wont to vent itself in unpremeditated verse. The 
Hibernian improvvisatore forthwith launched out into a dithyramb, of which the 
burden appeared to be a panegyric on Byron and Scott, whose praises he sang 
in terms of fervid eulogy; winding up the entire by what certainly seemed to his 
illustrious auditor a somehow abrupt and startling conclusion, viz.; 

“ 'Twould take a Byron and a Scott, I tell ye, 

Rolled up in one, to make a Pat O’Kllly !” 

Doubtless, such was the honest conviction of the Irish rhapsodist; and if so, 
be had an undeniable right to put his opinion on record, and publish it to the 
world. Are we not, every .week, favoured by some hebdomadal Longinus with 

peculiar and private ideas on the sublime; of which the last new tragedy, 
or the latest volume of verse (blank or otherwise), is pronounced the finest 
model ? What remedy can the public have against the practice of such impo¬ 
sition ? None wliatever, until some scientific man (the Rev. Mr. Magawly, for 
instance, of the British Association) shall achieve for literature what has been 
done for the dairy, and invent a critical galactometerby which the exact 
density of milk-and-water poetry may be clearly and undeniably ascertained. At 
present, indeed, so variable seems the standard of poetical merit — so confused, 
unsettled, and contradictory the canons of criticism—that we begin to believe 
true what Edmund Burke says ofTASTE among the moderns:—that its essence 
is of too ethereal a nature for us ever to hope it will submit to bear the chains 
of definition.” 

In this vague and unsatisfactory state of things, Prout has, perhaps, adopted 
the safest course, and “ chosen the better part.” He would appear to reserve 
the expression of his approval, and confine the range of his admiration within the 
happy circle of recognised, inconteslible, and transcendant excellence. 

All this he has found supereminently in the canonised object of these running 
commentaries which form the current series of his “ papers.” He stands not 
alone in hailing therein Horace, prince of all lyric poets, of every age and clime. 
In so doing, he merely bows to the general verdict of mankind; which, when 
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fairly collected and plainly uttered, constitutes a final and irrevocable award. 
8t. Augustine applied this test to the detection of surreptitious doctrines, abd the 
ascertaining of Catholic orthodoxy— Quod semper, qmd ubique, quod ah 
OMNIBUS traditum Geometry and logarithms may admit of being demon¬ 

strated in the abstract nakedness of their intrinsic evidences; but in poetry, as 
in religion, the experience of every day sufficiently shews the proneiiess of indi¬ 
vidual judgment to strange and fantastic theories, which can only be>ectified by 
a reference to the universal sentiment—the communis of the human species. 

Prout always paid deference to time-honoured reputations. Great was, hence, 
his veneration for the “venerable Bede;’' and, notwithstanding the absence of 
all tangible evidences, most vigorously did he admire the “admirable Crichton." 
In Aristotle lie persisted to recognise the great master-mind of metaphysics; 
he scouted the Scandinavian mysticism of Kant: —sufficient for him was the 
cosmogony of Moses ; he laughed to utter scorn the conjectures of geology. 

This reminds us of the “astounding discovery" with which Dr. Buckland 
is reported to have lately electrified the Bristolians. Ephraim Jenkinson’s ghost 
must have heard with jealousy, on the banks of the Styx, the shputs of applause 
wltiuh eclioed the Doctor’s assertion on the banks of the Avon, that the world 
had already lasted “ millions of years!” that a “ new version of Genesis” would 
be sliortly required, since a new light “ had been thrown on Hebrew scholar¬ 
ship !*’ The doctor s declaration is very properly described as the only “ original 
fact” elicited at the meeting. What fun, to hear a mile in the cavity of a Glou¬ 
cester cheese gravely reasoning on the streaks (or strata) of red and yellow, and* 
finally concluding, all things duly considered, that the invoice of the farmer who 
made it bears a wrong date, and that the process of fabricating the cheese in 
question must have been begun as long ago, at least, as the days of the heptarchy. 

There is often more strict logic, and more downright common sense, contained 
in a professed poet’s view of nature and her works, than in the gravest and most 
elaborate mystifications of soi-dkant philosophy. We shall, therefore, hesitate 
not to place in contraposition to this Bucklandish theory the ideas of Chateau¬ 
briand on the subject-matter, leaving to any dispassionate thinker to say on 
which side reason and analogy preponderate. “ They tell us,” quoth the noble 
author of Genie du Chrktiankme, whose exact words we cannot remember at 
this time of the evening, “ that the earth is an old toothless hag, bearing in 
every feature tlie ti*aces of caducity ; and that six thousand years are not enough to 
account for the hidden marks of age discoverable to the eyes of Science:—but has 
it never occurred to then)^, that, in producing this globe for the dwelling of man, 
it may have suited Providence to create all its component parts in the stage of 
full maturity, just as Adam himself was called into being at the full age of man¬ 
hood, without passing througli the preparatory process of infancy, boyhood, or 
youth? When God planted the soil of Paradise, think ye that the oak of a 
hundred years’ growth was wanting to shed its mighty shadow over our first 
parents ? or, are we to believe that every tree was a mere shrub, jvist emerging 
from the ground ? Was the lion whom Milton describes so graphically, as 

‘ Pawing to get free 
His binder parts/ 

nothing but a new-born cub ? I do not believe it. I hold that the grove waved 
its majestic pines, already bearing among their topmost branches fhe ready-built 
nest of the rook and the young family of the dove; that the sheep browsed on 
the green sward, with her attendant lamb; and that the bold rock overhung the 
running stream, with the mantling ivy already twining through- its crevices, and 
exhibiting the marks of age on its hoary surface. Did not the Creator understand 
the effect and the beauty of what we are agreed to call picturesque? or, in his 
Eden, did He overlook the graces of landscape ? What a clumsy artificer these 
men would represent their Maker to be, were we to* entertain their notions of 
cosmogony! What a crude and ill-assorted planet would they describe as 
issuing from the hands of Omnipotence, so as to require the operation of time 
and the influence of chemical agents to bring it to perfection. * Non ! non I le 
jour m^me que I'ocean dpandit ses premieres vagues sur nos rives, i! baigna, 
n’en doutons point, des ^cueils dej^ ronges par les flots, des gri;ves sem^es de 
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di^brls, coquilkiges« et des caps dddiames, qtii soulenaient: oonfre les mux les 
nvages croulans de la terre; sans cette vieiUest$e origiiiaire, il D*y aurait eu ni 

pompe ni roajeste daiw I’miivers.' ”-The great whales'' lay 

** Floating many a rood ’* 

at the first instant of their creation, and the full-grown elephant roamed in 
the Indian forest, among gigantic trees coeval with a world of yesterday.” So 
much for Buckland. 

We feel that we have digressed from the professed object of this preamble, by 
going so far back as the hexemeron, or six days' work of the Creator. In 
Racine’s only-begotten comedy of the Pleaders, the judge, anxious to bring an 
advocate who had indulged in a similar flight back to the stolen capon, whidi 
formed the matter in dispute, gently interposes by the celebrated joke, “ Patsons 
au deluge,** We shall take the hint, and return to Horace. 

This decade terminates the^/friit hook of the Odes. Prout has thus furnished 
the world with a complete translation—so far—of the Sabine songster. Whether 
we shall be able to fish up any further leaves of the lloratian category from the 
old trunk is yet riddle. Sufficient, however, has been done to place the critic 
of Watergrassliili on a level with the long-winded Jesuit, Father Sanadon, in the 
muster-roll of the poet's commentators. 

Regent Street, 23d September, Omveii Yorke. 


, Watergrasshilltalsolito, 

The life of IIouace, as all the world 
knows, has been epitomised by Sue¬ 
tonius, a Roman biographer, who (so 
far as we may judge from the portion 
of his works we possess) must have 
entertained peculiar notions as to the 
relative attraction possessed by the in¬ 
dividual subjects selected for his me¬ 
moirs, and the comparative ratio of 
interest which posterity would attach 
to their perusal. In Falstaff’s tavern- 
bill there appeared but one hap’orih of 
bread to counterbalance several dozens 
of sack ; Suetonius furnislies us with 
a miscellaneous account of celebrated 
characters, in which the rules of pro¬ 
portion are just as little attended to 
— there is but one* poet to twelve 
“ Cesars” 

In this solitary life of a single homme 
de lettres, which seems to have found 
its way, through some mistake, into 
the gorgeous circle of imperial bio¬ 
graphy, there is one occurrence marked 
down by the courtly chronicler with 
more than usqal carefulness; sparing 
neither circumstantial nor documentary 
detail in his anxiety to put us in full 
possession of the fto him ^Inexplicable) 
conduct of the pwt on the occasion. 

One fine evening, towards the close 
of autumn, Flaccus was seated, «(/resco, 
under the porch of his Sabme villa, his 
arms crossed on his breast in a pensive 
attitude, a tall Greek-made jar, filled 
witb home-made wine, standing out 


in bold relief before him, his eye appa¬ 
rently intent on the long shadow pro¬ 
jected by die graceful amphora as it 
intercepted the rays of the setting sun. 

He was thinking of Viugil, who 
had just died at Nati.ls, after a long 
and painful illness, and whose loss to 
literature and social companionship no 
one could appreciate more feelingly 
than Horace. They had but lately 
wept in common over “ Quinciilius r' 
and the same reflection which had 
dried up the tear of the mourners then 
(viz., that “ there was no help for it”), 
was probably tlie only one that pre¬ 
sented itself'-to his mind to mitigate 
the pangs of tliis fresh bereavement. 
A slave was meantime seen approach¬ 
ing in the distant landscape, dressed 
in the peculiar costume of the tabel- 
larii, and bearing, in the dust and 
exliaustion visible iliroughout bis per¬ 
son, evidence of a hurried journey 
from the metropolis. On reaching 
the spot where the poet sat, absorbed 
and “gazing on vacancy,” the arrival 
of one in whom he recognised a fa¬ 
miliar servant of Mxcenas was suffi¬ 
cient to draw him from his reverie; 
especially when, on examining the ta¬ 
blets handed to him by the slave, he 
perceived on the seal tliat closed the 
silver thread with which the letter was 
bound up, the impression of a sphynx 
— a well-known emblem used by his 
patron. He broke the envelope at 
once, and read as follows: 


♦ Prout seems to think that the fragments relating to Lucan, Terence, and Juvenal, 
are not to be ascribed to the biograj^her of Horace. Saumaise has not decided the 
question.—>0« Y. 
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Oci^iivzus C^Att, Augustus, Prince of the Senate, perpetual Consul, 
Tribune for life, to C, MiECENAS, Knight, Prefect of Rome, dwelling 
on the Esquiline, health. 

Hitherto I have been able to find time for keeping up a friendly inlereourm 
by letter with my numerous correspondents myself^ hut the increasing press of 
business, and my growing infirmities, now put it out of my power. 1 therfofx 
wish to entice our friend Horace from your exclusive circle. Allow him to 
exchange your hospitable board for a residence at the palace here. He is to act 
as my private secretary. Tarewell. 

** From, Mount Palatinet the kalends of October.*** 


Maecenas had transmitted to his 
fi'ieod and guest the imperial epistle, 
without adding a single syllable of note 
or comment to what was thus briefly 
couched in the handwriting of his au¬ 
gust correspondent. Horace was at 
flrst at a loss to account for this de¬ 
ficiency, but, after a moment's reflection, 
could not but bestow his a])proval on the 
delicate reserve, which left liim entire 
liberty to act according to his own 
unbiassed judgment in a matter so 
wholly personal to himself. 

The slave, meantime, stood waiting 
in respectful silence ; the poet mo¬ 
tioned him to follow into the atrium, 
where he traced a few lines for his 
master, and despatched him back to 
Rome. That night, at sup|ier, Mae¬ 
cenas conveyed to Augustus the result 
of his message to the Sabine farm : it 
was a refusal to accept the offer of the 
emperor. 

The secret motives which influenced 
a determination so prompt and de¬ 
cisive on the poet's part, jie most pro¬ 
bably did not communicate to Ma:- 
cenas. It is likely that he adopted in 
his reply the usual plea of “ill health," 
though his jolly, plump, and rubicund 
appearance at their next meeting, suf¬ 
ficiently gave the lie- to any valetudi¬ 
narian pretences. Perhaps he put for¬ 
ward his predilections for a country 
life, and his fondness for rural solitude, 
of which he has so often (ironically) 
celebrated the charms: such pretext 
must have amused those who were best 
acquainted with his versatile disposi¬ 
tion, and knew how little the dull 
monotony of rustication was suited to 
his lively humour. 

** Homos 2ibur amem; ventosus Tibure 
Homam .**— Ep i. 8.12. 

Are we, then, to conjecture, that sheer 


idleness dictated the refusal ? Are we 
to conclude that the dolce far niente of 
a modern lazzarone had been practi¬ 
cally anticipated, and exemplified in 
the conduct of an ancient Roman 1 I 
shall have a word or two to say here¬ 
upon, ere a verdict is given dishonour¬ 
able to the character of Horace. I 
merely remark, en pas8a7it, that the 
duties of a private secretary in the pa¬ 
lace of Augustus were far from bearing 
any resemblance to the tedious func¬ 
tions imposed by the prosy and long- 
winded style of correspondence adopted 
in recent diplomacy: billets-doux of old 
were quite as short as those of Lord 
Melbourne.f There were no foolscap 
sheets of protocol nonsense interchanged 
in those days; and the secretaryship 
on Mount Palatine would have been, 
as nearly as possible, a luxurious 
sinecure. 

But may not he, as an homtne de 
lettres, have looked on the mere tech¬ 
nical employment of “ polite letter- 
writer'' as something degrading to his 
genius, and derogatory to ilie high as¬ 
pirings of intellect; as clogging the wings 
of fancy, and impeding the lofty flights 
of lyrical enthusiasm ? Tliere may be 
something iq this surmise, yet it is far 
from affordmg a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of the matter. The case, I appre¬ 
hend, admits of reasoning drawn from 
analogy. Pindar held some such 
ministerial appointment at tlie Sicilian 
court of Hiero, yet he soared un¬ 
shackled into the aerialr regions with 
undiminished buoyancy, fixing on the 
effulgent source of poetic inspiration 
an eagle eye that nefier blinked, and 
wafted on a wing that never tired. 
Old John Milton was Latin 
tary ** to the copper-nosed usurper at 
Whiteliall, ^et what spirit like his 
could 


• I'^erbatim from Suetonius, 
t Ex. gr,: ** JIow are you ? 


See Cuvillier Fleury, R. D, Paris, 18.10. 
1 shall call at two. 


(Signed) 


** Melbourne."— O, Y* 
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'* Tempt, with wnnclerin^ feet. 
The dark, unfathomed, infinite abyss; 
And through the palpable obscure find 
out 

His uncouth way*! or waft his airy 
flight, 

Upborne on indefatigable wingsV' 

Tasso had an epistolary engagement 
in the household of Esie, at Ferrara; 
Vida did the duties of a Roman ca- 
nonicate, and held aTuscuIan prebend 
at the hands of Leo X. Racine oc¬ 
cupied the post of “ historiographer ” 
to theG?'«/M/ Monarque; Addison and 
Prior, Cliateaubriand and Petrarch, 
have been each in his day members of 
the “ corps diplomatique,'' without suf¬ 
fering any detrnnent in their imagin¬ 
ative and poetic faculties. But of all 
the official ministrations which have 
brought literary men in contact with 
courts and sovereigns, no two more 
'Similar positions could be instanced 
than those relatively occupied by Vol¬ 
taire at Potsdam, and (had he chosen to 
accept) by Horace in the palace of Au¬ 
gustus. It is true, that the witty French 
infidel occasionally complained of being 
compelled to revise and retouch the 
poetic efifiisions of Frederick—“Je lave 
le Huge $(de de sa 7najcUii^ but it 
would appear that the Roman emperor 
had a similar mania for trying his hand 
at versification, as several hexameter 
fragments still extant seem to indicate: 
and no doubt he intended to avail him¬ 
self of our poet’s facility and good 
nature to introduce certain metrical 
graces into the dull routine of imperial 
correspondence. Certain it is, that 
(snufiT,' brandy, obscene jokes, and 
blasphemy, apart) the petits smipers of 
Potsdam might be not inaptly com- 
fiared to the nodes canaque de'&m 
enacted of old on Mount Palatine. 

But 1 do not believe that the repug¬ 
nance of Horace to the proposed ar¬ 
rangement had its origin in any fear 
of stultifying his inventive powers, or 
dimming his poetic perceptions in the 
apprehended drudgery of an amanu¬ 
ensis. Neither, as 1 said before, do I 
concur in the supposition that down¬ 
right indolence—arrant sloth—kept him 
in such habitual thraldom that he could 
not muster energy sufficient for under¬ 
taking the functions of secretary. To 
vindicate him from the charge of yield¬ 
ing to imbecile lethargy, of succumbing 
in utter incapability of all strenuous 
effort, need 1 recall the historical fact 
of his having been selected to take 


command of a regiment in perilous 
times, days of iron exertion ? 

Cum mihi pareret legio Romana tribunoJ* 

Sat. i. 6. 

Need I instance the further proof of 
his business habits and worldly capa¬ 
city, afforded us by the well-authentic¬ 
ated circumstance of his having held, 
and duly discharged, theimportantoffice 
of commissioner of the public revenue 
{scriba quiestorius), somewhat equiva¬ 
lent to the attributions winch, in a 
subsequent age of the world, were 
deemed the fittest to occupy the abili¬ 
ties of Robert Burns, “ poet and 
exciseman'* —(not to speak of one 
Wordsworth, distributor of stamps in 
Cumberland)? Need I observe, in 
corroboration of all the other evidences 
which prove his willingness to work, 
that he at one time of his life went 
through the most wearisome and la¬ 
borious of all the hard tasks to which 
flesh is heir — the crowning drudgery 
of all human toils — that of earning 
his bread by scribbleraent and verse- 
mongery ? 

" Paupertas impulit audax 
Ut versus fucerem.’* 

The gods, when they hate a man with 
uncommon abliorrence, are said to 
drive him to the profession of school¬ 
master: but a pedagogue may “ go 
further*' into the depths of misery, and 
“ fare worse,*’ should he be tempted to 
worry his bnnns {rov vow) in gathering 
intellectual samphire — 

“ Dreadful trade !’* 

This is the true reading of a fragment¬ 
ary passage from Euripides, which is 
often misquoted : 

Orotv AoLifjLuv av'h^i T^oirwfi fteexat 

Tov vow ^^ofTov, 

Incerla Trag,, pubL by Barnes. 

What our poet endured in passing 
through that expiatory stage of his 
checquered existence we can only con¬ 
jecture, as he barely alludes in the 
above brief terms to the period of his 
probation; which, by the kind inter¬ 
ference of Providence, was probably 
abridged. He had long since arrived 
at the enjoyment of a moderate com¬ 
petence, and if he still courted the 
Muses and indulged “ in numbers/' 
it was (like Pope) 

** Because the numbers came.” 

Having thus fully acquitted Horace 
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of a propensity to idleness, it is time 
to stale my own view of the cause 
which operated in producing the rejec¬ 
tion of so tempting an offer as that 
conveyed by letter to the poet, “ from 
the highest quarter,” through the instru¬ 
mentality of Maecenas. Fully to under¬ 
stand the delicacy of mind and the 
sensitive feelings of honour he evinced 
on this occasion, it is perhaps expe¬ 
dient to recapitulate anterior occur¬ 
rences. 

Horace, by the mere circumstance 
of birth, could scarcely claim admit¬ 
tance into what we call tlie middle 
class of society.* ** Ills fatlier was a 
freedman of Pompey's house, and, on 
his emancipation from service in that 
distinguished family, had set himself 
up in trade as a crier, or collector, at 
ublic auctions; a social position,need 
add, far from equalling the splendid 
•rank held in modern times by George 
Robins of Covent Garden. He was, 
however, an-old man of considerable 
sagacity; and to him, much pondering 
on the unsettled state of the political 
horizon, there appeared no reason why 
he should not look out for the chances 
of raising up his dynasty in the midst 
of the coming confusion. Wherefore, 
to the ed ucation of his only son, Fiaccus 
— rather a smart boy for his age — he 
devoted all his earnings and energies, 
so as to fit him for the very highest 
functions of the state, should fortune 
turn favourable. He accordingly sent 
him to the tip-top school of the day— 
the Eton or Harrow of Rome, kept by 
one Orbilius “ for a select number of 
the young nobility and gentry.” Nor 
has Horace omitted gratefully to record 
the pains and trouble which the worthy 
principal of this academy bestowed on 
his studies ; though he jocosely applies 
to him now and tlien the endearing 
epithet ofand is supposed 
by the German philologist, Wolff, to 
have drawn his portrait in the well- 
known lines ^bout Death: 

** Nec parcit imbelHs juventffi 
Poplitibus, timidovB Hrgo.' 

Lib. iii. ode ii. 

Having exhausted, at the age of 
twenty, all the stock of information 
possessed by Orbilius^ his excellent 
father, begrudging no expense, and 
securely calculating on a full return for 


the capital invested in so hopeful a 
son, now sent him to Athens, wbfre 
Philosophy still sauntered in the shady 
walks ofAcademus, and Wisdom yet 
held forth from the porch of Zeno. Here 
was congregated all tJie y^ung blood 
of Rome; the promising scions of every 
noble house were allowed to grow up 
in the genial sunshine of Greece! 
Athens was the fashionabler university. 
The youthful acquaintances form^ 
here by Ilorace were, naturally enough, 
selected from the partisans and sCp- 
porters of Pompey ; such as young 
Plancus, Messala, Varus, Bibulus, Ci¬ 
cero (son of the orator), and all that 
set. What a delightful and interesting 
picture it were to contemplate the de- 
velopemenl, in these ardent breasts, of 
genius, passion, patriotism, and all the 
workings of the Roman soul; to note 
the aspirings of each gallant spirit; 
watch the kindling of each genCrous 
emotion, fanned into a blaze by the 
recollections of Grecian renown and 
the memorials of bygone glory! Nor 
were it a less curious study to observe 
the contrast of Roman and Athenian 
manners in this refined and intellectual 
city, at once frivolous and profound, 
servile and enthusiastic; the parent of 
Pericles, Piiidias, and Phocion, yet 
nursing numerous and genuine speci¬ 
mens of the sycophant and the sophist, 
to all appearance equally indigenous 
in the soil with the hero and the sage. 
Dwelling with fondness on this young 
colony of noble students, imagination 
revels in the vision of their joyous and 
animated intercourse; fancy follows 
them through their pursuits of science 
or of pleasufe, their reveries of Stoic 
or Epicurean philosophy—(for Paul 
had not yet astounded the Areopagus 
with the announcement of Revelation) 
— calm dreams, not unmixed with 
speculations on the symptoms of im¬ 
portant change, already but too mani¬ 
fest in the political system of the 
mother-country. Of a sudden, the 
news of Caesar^s mutder in llie se¬ 
nate-house burst on the quiet leisure 
of these pleasant hours; and, to add 
to the excitement, the arrival at Atliens 
of BauTus Mmself, fresh glowing from 
the deed of antique stoicism, commu¬ 
nicated an irresistible impulse to the 
cause, and sent an electric sliock through 
the veins of each young Pomfeiapi. 


• He was not ashamed to own it: 

** Ego paupernm sanguis parfintum.”— Ode ii. 20, Cu 
VOL. XIV. NO. LXXXIX. L L . 
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Loud was the acclaim, and warm the 
welcome, with whicli Horace and his 
circle hailed the asserter of the rights 
and privileges of the Roman aristo¬ 
cracy : for this, en ptmanty is the true 
light in wlij-jh the hero of the ides of 
March should be considered by those 
who wish to understand the actuating 
motives and political views of that pe¬ 
riod. An army was to be organised 
in ail haste; and Idgii must have been 
the opinion of our poefs pemnal in¬ 
trepidity and skill, when Brutus did 
not hesitate to place him at once at 
the HEAD OP A REGiMEKT: the post of 
“ military tribune ” being equivalent to 
the functions of bolonel in our modern 
army-lists. 

Here, then, we have the pnpd of the 
“ polu-flog-boyo” Orbiliuit, gallantly ac¬ 
coutered, unflinchingly erect in the \an 
*of a LEGION, forming one of the ‘‘staff” 
in an army of 100,000 men, who were 
soon to meet an equal number on ihe 
disastrous plains of Philippi. It was 
the last effort of the expiring consti¬ 
tution; the last bold stand made by 
the con%.ieratcd nobility, llie (.’avalieis 
of Rome, against the odious idol of 
Democracy embodied in the Trium¬ 
virate. Several years subsequently, in 
a drinking-song alluding to ibis battle, 
lie charges hunsef with the basest cow¬ 
ardice; describing his conduct as lliat 
of a runaway, who flung knapsack, 
belt, and buckler, to be foremost in 
the flight when sauve qui pent was the 
cry. But we may safely look on the 
avowal as merely one of mock modesty, 
meant to be taken cum giano satis; 
especially as the bacchanalian song in 
question was addressed to one of tlie 
young Pouph'i^ {Pomp. Gros/iA.), be¬ 
fore whom he would be loath to stultify 
or stigmatise himself by such a state¬ 
ment, if intended to be taken literally. 
V\ e may confidently assert, in tlie ab¬ 
sence of every otlier testimony but his 
own, that he beliaved with proper cou¬ 
rage on the occasion; and for this rea¬ 
son, viz. no one likes to joke on matters 
in which he is conscious of deficiency. 
Joe Hume, for instance, never ventures 
a witticism on the Greek loan. 

The results of the campaign are well 
known. Brutls made away with 
himself, with stoic consistency; but a 
number of his lieutenants — HnirLUS, 
his brother-in-law, MessalajPlanc us, 
and many others, with 14,000 of the 
troops, capitulated, and made their 
.submission to the triumvirs. A few 


[October^ 

years after, Messala fought at Actiiim, 
under the banner of Octavius, and is 
reported to have exclaimed in the hear¬ 
ing of Antony’s antagonist, “ ll is ever 
viy destiny to hear arms at the side on 
which justice and honour are arrayed.” 
A saying equally indicative of Mes- 
sala’s free-spoken intrepidity, and the 
tolerating high-mindedness of the em¬ 
peror who could listen without chiding 
or displeasure. 

Horace followed the example of 
those whom he had known at Athens 
in the intimacy of early youth, when 
attachments are strongest, and the ties 
of indissoluble friendship are most ef¬ 
fectually formed. But in this tacit 
adhesion to the new order of things, 
old feelings and long-cherished opin¬ 
ions were not readily got rid of. The 
Jacobites could not yet divest them¬ 
selves of a secret antipathy to the 
liouse of Hanover. There still existed, 
among most of them, a sort of sulky 
reluctance to approximate with the go¬ 
vernment, or accept Us favour, or incur 
any obligation irreconcilable with the 
proud suscepubihly of patrician inde¬ 
pendence. 

It becomes obvious, from this brief 
expose, that, for Horace to accept a 
Situation in the household of Augustus, 
would be tantamount on his part to a 
complete apostasy from all his old fa¬ 
miliar friendship, and a formal renun¬ 
ciation of all acquaintanceship among 
tlie numerous surviving partisans of 
i’omj^ey. Every one who recollects 
the abuse poured out on Burke (in his 
capacity of government-pensioner), 
from the foul organs of Holland House, 
will understand the annoyance to which 
our j)oet would have sulqected himself, 
had he yioMed to the proposal of the 
emperor. Besides, he possessed a be¬ 
coming share of rational pride; and 
was unwilling to barter tlie free senti¬ 
ments of his mind, and their honest 
expression, for emoluments and func¬ 
tions which wouhl give to any support 
his wntings might afford the established 
dynasty,a semblance of venality, stamp¬ 
ing Inm us a mere mercenary character. 
The friendship of Mecafiias^ad pro¬ 
cured for him the restoration of some 
confiscated properly which his father 
had acquired, but which had become 
forfeited by the part lie had taken in 
tile civil war; this was the “Sabine 
farm.” IVesents and valuable bene¬ 
factions had flowed on him from the 
same munificent source, but perfect 
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equality and reciprocal esteem were 
the terms on which the patron and 
poet lived towards each other. No 
wonder, then, that the letter of Au¬ 
gustus failed to seduce him from the 
table of Mecsenas, on the Esquiline 
Hill, to a secretary’s duties, and ac¬ 
companying golden shackles, on Mount 
l\datine. 

Such is the simple explanation of 
an otherwise very extraordinary passage 
in the life of Horace. Viewed in this 
light, his reluctance would appear per¬ 
fectly justifiable, and would seem to 
evince sound judgment, as well as a 
delicate sense of honour. T happen 
to have some very particular reasons, 
which it is unnecessary to specify, for 
dwelling on the conduct here de¬ 
scribed ; and having, I trust, put the 
matter in its proper light, \ now return 
to my hermeneutic labours. 

We are informed by Strabo (lib. xvi.), 
that in the year 730 u.c., the emperor 
decided on sending out an army, under 
the command ofCiAM-tfs, to conquer 
Arabia FeUx^ the ^Mand of llus.’' This 
country, by all accounts, sacred and 


profane (see Isaiali, cap. lx., et passim), 
seems to have been celebrated for its 
treasure and renowned for its luxury, 
though very little traces remained a 
few centuries after of either riches or 
civilisation: at the preseift day, it is 
literally “ as poor as Job.” Such, how¬ 
ever, were the ideas entertained at Rome 
of this El Dorado of the East, that 
thousands enrolled themselves under 
the standard of Gallits, in the hopes 
of making a rapid fortune from the 
spoils of the Arabs. The expedition 
proved a wretched Ihiliire. One Iccios, 
however, was among the deluded Spe¬ 
culators, who joined it through sheer 
eagerness for pillage: he sold a capital 
law-hhrary, to purchase an outfit and 
a commission in the newly raised regi¬ 
ments, ills abandonment of profes¬ 
sional pursuits for a military engage¬ 
ment was the laughter of all Rome,** 
and Horace heartily enjoyed the ge¬ 
neral merriment. Such was the oc¬ 
casion which provoked the following 
witty and polished remonstrance, ad¬ 
dressed to the warlike lawyer; 


Ode XXIX.— The Sage turned SoLorm. 
Air —One bumper at parting.” 


AD ICCIUM. 

I. 


I. 


The trophies of war, a*"d tho plunder. 
Have fired u philosojilier’s bioast — 
So, Iccius, you march (mid the wonder 
Of all) for Auahia the blest. 

Full sure, when ’tis told to the Pebsian, 
That you have abandoned your home, 
Hell feci the full foico of coercion. 

And strike to the banners of Rome ' 


Icci, beatis nunc 
Arabum invides 
Guzis, et acretn 
Militiam paras 
Non ante dovictis 
^ Sab;e* 
Regibus, hor- 
ribilicpie Medo 



II. 


What chief shall you vanquish and fetter 1 
What captive shall call you her lord ? 
IIow soon may the maiden forgot her 
Betrothed, hewn down by your sword ? 
What stripling has fancy ajipointod, 

From all that their palaces hold, 

To serve you with ringlets anointed, 

And hand you the goblet of gold '* 


Nectis catenas. 
Quae tibi virginum, 
Sponso necate, 
Barbara serviet 1 
Puer quis ex aulA 
Capillis 
Ad cyathum 
Statuotur unctis, 


III. 

His arts to your pastime contribute, 

Ilis foreign accomplishments shew, 
And, taught by his parent, exhibit 
Ilis dexterous use of the bow.— 
Who doubts that the Tiber, in choler. 
May, bursting all barriers and bars, 
Flow hack to its source, when a scholar 
Deserts to the standard of Mars'? 


TIL . 

Doctus sagittas 
Tendero Sericas 
Arcu paterno ? 
Quis neget arduis 
Pronos rolabi 
Posse rivos 
Monti bus, et 
Tiherim reverti. 
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IV. 


Tht S&ngz of Horace, 


IV. 


[October, 


When you, the reserved and the prudent, 
Whom SocnAT£S hoped to engage. 
Can merge in the soldier the student, 
And mar thus an embryo sage— 

Bid the' visions of science to Vanish, 

And barter yon erudite hoard 
Of volumes from Greece for a Spanish 
Cuirass, and the pen for a sword 1 


Quum tu coemptos 
Undique nobiles 
Libros Fanmti. 
Socraticam et domum 
Mutare loricis 
Iberis, 
PolHcitus 
Meliora, tendisi 


The ^^Spanish^^ cuirass would seem 
to indicate that the peninsula was, so 
far back as the Augustan age, renowned 
for its iron manu^ctures. The blades 
of Toledo kept up, during the middle 
ages, the credit‘of Spain for industry 
and skill in this department. Like¬ 
wise, in the craft of skoemakvig^ the 
town of Cordova shone pre-eminent: 
nor did the hero of that ilk, Gonsalve 
•tte Cordoue, confer on it greater cele¬ 
brity than its leathern glories; as the 
English word cordwainevy and the 
French term, cordonnitry still testify. 
In an old MS. of the King’s Library, 


Paris (marked Q.), a monkish scholiast 
has made a marginal observation on 
‘ this ode to Iccius, which is highly 
characteristic of cloister criticism : — 
“ Ilorathis reprehendit quemdam qui 
sua CLERiCALiA OFFiciA mutat pro 
nnlitaribus arnm —a clerk who could 
sell his office-book,'' or breviaryy for 
a suit of armour, was assuredly a fit 
subject for the poet’s animadversion. 
It is to be regretted that the same 
wortliy commentator did not continue 
his glossary throughout; as, for in¬ 
stance, what might he not discover in 
the next morceau ? 


Ode XXX.— The Dedication of Glycera's Chapel. 


Air—** The Boyne Water." 


AD VENEREM. 

1. 



O Venus! Queen of Cyprus isle. 

Of Paphos and of Gnidus, 

Hie from thy favourite haunts awhile, 
And make abode amid us ; 

For THEE Glycera’s altar smokes, 

With frankincense sweet-smelling — 
Tbee, while the charming maid invoices, 
Hie to her lovely dv^elling ! 


0 Venus ! Regina 
Gnidi, Paphique, 
«Sperne dilectam 
Cypron, et vocantis 
Thure te multo 
Glvcer;e 
Decoram 

Transfer in fedem. 



Let yon bright Boy, whose band hath grasped 
Love’s blazing torch, precede thee. 

While gliding on, with zone unclasped. 

The sister Graces lead thee; 

Nor be thy Nymph-attendants missed: 

Nor can it harm thy court, if 
Hebe the youthful swell thy list. 

With Mercury the sportive. 


Fervidus tecum 
Puer, et solutis 
Gratis zonis, 
Properentque 
Nymphs, 

Et parum comis 
Sine te Juventas, 
Mercuriusque. 


Honest Dacier says, in his own dry 
way: “ On ne doit paz z'etbnner qu'Ho¬ 
race mette Mercure d la suite de V'mus; 
cela iexplique aisement 

Augustus, in the year u.c, 726, ac¬ 
cording to Dion (53.1.), built a temple 
to Apollo on Mount Palatine, to which 
he annexed a splendid library, much 
spoken of under subsequent emperors. 


'Die ceremony of its consecration ap¬ 
pears to have called forth as many 
addresses** as the re-opening of Drury 
Lane Theatre, in the heyday of Horace 
Smith; one only has been preserved 
to posterity. Here is the Roman lau¬ 
reate’s effusion, replete with dignified 
and philosophic sentiments, expressed 
in the noblest language : 
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Ode XXXI.— The Pedication of Apollo’s Temple. 

ANNO AB V.C* 

Air —“ Lesbia hath a beaming eye.” 


AD APOLLINEU. 

I. 



When the bard in worship, low 
Bends before his liege Apollo, 
While the red libations flow 

From the goblet’s golden hollow^ 
Can ye guess his orison ? 

Can it be for ** grain ” he asketh— 
Mellow grain, that in the sun, 

O’er Sardinia’s bosom basketh ? 


Quid dedioatum 
Poscit Apollinem 
Vatesl Quid orat, 
De patera novum 
Fundes li^uorem ? 
Non opimse, 
Sardikia 
Segetes feracis. 


IL 



No, no ! The fattest herd of kine 
That o'er Calabrian pasture ranges — 
The wealth of India’s richest mine — 

The ivory of the distant Ganges 1 
No — these be not the poet’s dream — 
Nor acres broad to roam at large in, 
Where lazy Linis, silent stream, 

Slow undermines the meadow’s margin. 


Non aestuosse 
Grata Calabriae 
Armenta, non aurum 
Aut ebur Indicum, 
Non rura, q^uas 
Liris quieta 
Mordet aqu^, 
Taciturnus amnis. 


III. 


III. 


The landlord of a wide domain 

May gather his Campanian vintage. 

The venturous trader count his gain — 

I covet not his rich per centage; 

When for the merchandise he sold 
He gets the balance he relied on, 
Pleased let him toast, in cups of gold, 

“ Free intercourse with Tyre and Sidon 


Premant Calenam 
Falce, quibus dedit 
Fortuna, vitem; 
Dives et aureis 
Mercator ex- 
siccet culullis 
Vina SvrI. 
Keparata merce. 



IV. 


Each year upon the watery waste. 

Let him provoke the fierce Atlantic 
Four separate times— ... I have no taste 
For speculation so gigantic. 

The gods are kind, the gain superb ^ 

But, haply, I can feast in quiet 
On salad of some homely herb, 

On frugal fruit and olive diet. 


Dis carus ipsis ; 
Quippe ter et quater 
Anno revisens 
A^quor Atlanticum 
Impune. Me 
•Pascunt olivse, 

Me cichorea 
Levesque malvge. 



Oh, let Latona’s son but please 
To guarantee me health s enjoyment! 

The goods be gave — the faculties 

Of which he claims the full employment; 
Let me live on to good old age, 

No deed of shame my pillow haunting, 
Calm to the last, the closing st£^e 
Of life: — nor let the lyre be wanting! 


Frui paratis 
£t valido mihi, 

Latoe, dones*; 

At, precor, integr^ 
Cum mente, 

Nec turpem senectam 
Degere nec 
Cithara carentem. 


The following stanzas would seem to 
form a sort of introductory fiourish, 
or preamble; and, in the opinion of 
Father SANADON,were intended as a 
musical overture to the Carmen Sacu- 
lore. In it, Horace calls the lyre a 
testudo ; and tells us that Jupiter never 


dined without an accompaniment of 
the kind : Dapihas supremi 
testudo JovisP My friend, William 
Jerdan, thinks, nevertheless, that ^^fine 
lively turtle'* is of far greater accept¬ 
ance, on festal occasions, than a mere 
empty tortoise-shell. 
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The Songe of ff&rhce. 

Ode XXXll. 


[October, 


AD LYBAM. 

I. Ill- 


Poscimur. . Si quid vacui sub umbnl 
Lusimus tecvm, quod et hunc in annum 
A'^ivat et plures, age, die Latinum, 
Barbite, carmen, 

II. 

Lesbio primum modulate civi; 

Qui, ferox bello, tamen inter arma, 

Sive jactatam religarat udo 
Litore narim, 


Liberum, et Musas, Veneremque, et illi 
Semper barren tern puerum canebat, 

Et Lycam nigris oculis, nigroque 
Crine decoiam. 

IV. 

O decus Pboebi, et dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovis ! o laborum 
Dulce lenimen, mihi cumque salvo ‘ 
Hite vocanti! 


An occasional Prelude or the Poet to iiis Songs. 

* ^ir—“ Dear harp of my country.** 

I. 

They have called for a hymn, which they say shall not perish. 

But Echo its music through ages prolong; 

Then wake, liATix lyre! Since my countrymen cherish 
Thy wild native harmony, wake to my song. 

II. 

*Twa3 Alca'us, a minstrel of Grlite, who first married 
The tones of the voice to the tlirill of the chord ; 

O’er the waves of the sea the loved symbol ho. carried, 

Nor relinquished the lyre though he wielded the sword. 

IIT. 

Gay Bacchus, the Muses, wdth CuriD he chanted 
— The boy who accompanies Venus the fair — 

And lie told o’er again how for Lyca he panted, 

With her bonny black eyes and her dark flowing hair. 

IV. 

*Tis the pride of Apot.lo — he glories to ranl^ jt, 

Amid his bright attributes, foremost of all: 

*Tis the solace of life ! Even Jove to his banquet 
Invites thee !—O lyke ! ever wake to my call. 

I do not admit the next ode to be young (twenty-six); and, besides, was 
genuine. The elegiac poet, Tibullus, too great a favourite of the ladies to have 
to whom it is inscribed, died very such lines as these addressed to him: 


Ode XXXIII. 


AU ALBIUM TinULLUM. 


Albi, no doleas, 

Plus nimio memor 
Immitis Glyceras, 

Neu miserabilos * 
Decantes elegos. 

Cur tibi junior 

LjBsd pritniteat fide, &.c. 


Bo not astonished, dear Tibullus, 
That fickle women jilt and gull us! 
Cease to write ** elegies ** bemoaning 
Glyceha*8 falsehood — idly groaning 
7'liat thou in her esteem hast sunk, or 
That she prefers a roaring younker. 

K. T. A. 


I consequently dismiss '“it to its ap- 
pr^riate place amkl the Apocrypha, 

It is a remarkable fact, though over¬ 
looked by most historians, that the 
“ Reformation ” originated in a clap 
of thunder.- A German student was 
so terrified by the bolt (which killed 


his comrade) that he turned monk, and, 
having had originally no vocation for 
that quiet craft, afterwards broke out, 
naturally enough, into a polemical agi¬ 
tator. Horace was nearly converted by 
the same electric process as Luther. 
Er. gr.: 
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Qoe XXXIV.— The Poet’s Couversion. 

AO SElPSt'M. 

L I. 


I, whom the .Gods had found a client. 
Rarely with pious rites compliant. 

At Unbelief disposed to nibble. 

And pleased witli every sophist quibble — 
I, who had deemed great Jove a phantom, 
Now own my errors, and REC\N r *em ' 

TT. 

Have I not lived of late to witness, 
Athwart a sky of passing brightness. 

The God, upon his car of thunder, 

Cleave the calm elements asunder 7 
And, through the firmament careering. 
Level his bolls with aim unerring 

111 . 


JV. 

Yes 1 of a God I hail the guidanoe ; 

'J'he proud are bumbled at his biddance ; 
Foutune, his handmaid, now uplifting 
JMoiKirchs, and now the sceptro shifting, 
With equal proof his power evinces, 
hetber she raise or ruin Princes. 


Farcus Deorum 
Cultor et infrequens, 
Insanientis 
Dum sapientise 

Consultus erro, nunc retrorsum 
^ Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 

II. 

Cogor relictos. 

Namque Diespiter, 

Igni corusco 
Nubila dividens 
Plerumque, per purum tonantes 
Egit equos, volucremque currum, 

IIL 

4 

Quo bruta tellus, 

£t vaga flumina, 

Quo Styx, et invisi « 

Horrida Taenari 
Sedes, Atlauteusque finis 
Conculitur. Valet ima summis 

IV. 

Mutare, et insignem 
Attenuat Deus, 

Obscura promens. 

Hinc upicem rapax 
Fortiina cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit, hie posuisse gaudet. 


Then trembled Earth with sudden shiver; 
Then quaked with fear each mount and river ; 
Stunned at the blow, IIfli. reeled a minute, 
With all the darksome caves within it; 

And Atlas seemed as he would totter 
Beneath his load of land and water ' 


Here is a specimen of the poet’s 
more elevated manner— a sample of 
bis grander style of composition. He 
invokes the smile of Foui uni: on two 
impending enterprises of the emperor: 
one an expedition to Arabia, composed 
of new recruits (concerning which, see 
the first ode of this decade); and, se¬ 


condly, an excursion to Britain. Na¬ 
poleon would call the first, “ CArmtc 
dc I'Orient and the other, “ rArmee 
d'Angkhrrc" Both were intended 
rather to divert public attention from 
politics than for real conquest. Ho¬ 
race, lioweyer, appears quite in earnest. 


Odl XXXV.—An Address to Fortune. 


AD rOHTCNAM. 

I. 


Fortune, whose pillared temple crowns 
Capo Antium’s jutting cliflf, 

Whose smiles confer success, whose frowns 
^ Cun change our triumphs brief 
To funerals — for life doth lie at 
Ihe mercy of tb}*' sovereign fiat. 


0 Diva, gratum 
Quse regis Antium, 
Prsesens vel imo 
Tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel superhos 
Vertere funehbus triumphos. 


II. 


II. 


Tiiee, Goddess! in his fervent prayers, 
Fondly the frugal farmer courts ; 

1’he mariner, before ho dares 

Unmoor his bark, to tiife resorts— 
That thy kind favour may continuo, 

'I'o bless his voyage to Bitiiynia. 


Te pauper ambit 
SolHcita prece 
Ruris colonus; 

Te dominam lequoris, 
Quicumquo Bithyna hicessit 
Carpathium pelagus carina; 



The. Songi q/* HctriM* 
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claRs,wiI(l Scythia’s hordes— 
Abroad—at homo—nil worship thee ! 

And mothers of barbarian Lords, 

And purpled tyrants, bend the knee 
Before thy shrine, 0 Maul! who seemest 
To rule mankind with power supremest, 


To DacuB asper, 

T)b profngi Scythn, 
Urbesque, gentesque, 

Et Latium ferox, 

Rei _ ,et 

urpurei metuunt tyrannit 


IV, 


IV. 


Lest THOU their statue’s pillared pride Injurioso 

Dash to the dust with scornful foot— Ne pede promaa 

Lest Tumult, bent on regicide, Stantem columnam; 

Tlieir ancient dynas^ uproot; Neu populus frequens 

W'henmaddenddcrowdSfWUhFiendstulead’em, Ad arma cessantefi, ad arma 
Wreck empires in the name of freedom! • Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 


V. 

Thee stem Neces’sity leads on. 

Loaded with attributes of awe ; 

And grasping, grim automaton, 

Bronze wedges in bis iron claw. 
Prepared with sledge to drive the bolt in, 
4 nd seal it fast with lead that’s molten. 


V. 

Te semper anteit 
SsevB Neoessitas, 

Clavos trabales 
Et cuneos manu 
Gestana aena, nec severus 
Uncus abestliquidumque plumbum* 



VI. 


Thee Hope adores —In snow-white vest, 
Fidelitv (though seldom found) 

Clings to her liege, and loves him best. 
When dangers threat and ills surround; 
Prizing him poor, despoiled, imprisoned. 
More than with gold and gems bedizzened. 


Te Spes, et albd 
Kara Fides colit 
Velata panno, 

Nec comitem ahnegat, 
Utcumque mutata potentes 
Veste domos iiiimica iinquis. 


VII. 


VII. 


Not so the fickle crowd !—Not so 
The purchased Beauty, sure to fly 
Where all our boon companions go, 

Soon as the cask of joy runs dry : 

Hound us the Spring and Summer hrought’em— 
They leave us at the close of Autumn ! 


At vulgus inildum, 

Et meretrix retro 
Perjura cedit; 
Difl^'ugiunt cadis 
Cum fae^^e siccatis amici, 
Feire jugum pariter dolosi. 


VIIL—draper. 

Goddess ! defend, from dole and harm, 
C/ESAR, who speeds to Britain’s camp ! 
And waft, of Home’s glad youth, the swarm 
Safe to where first Apollo’s lamp 
Shines in the East—the brave whose fate is 
To war upon tby banks, Euphrates ! 

IX. 


X. 

When Sacrilege and Frenzy urged 
To violate each hallowed fane.— 

Oh ! that our falchions were reforgod. 

And purified from sin and shame ; — 
Then—turned against th’AssYBiAN foemaa 
Baptised in exploits truly Rohan ! 


VIII.—■?lniiatrop!&e. 

Serves iturum 
Ceesarem in ultimos 
Orbis Britannos, 

£t Juvenum recens 
Examen Eois timendum 
Partibus, Oceanoque rubro. 

IX. 

Eheu! cicatricum 
Et sceleris pudet 
Fiatrumque. Quid nos 
Dura refugimus 
iEtus 1 Quid intactum nefasti 
Liquimus 1 Unde manum j uventus 

X. 

Metu Deorum 
Condnuitl Quibus 
Pepercit aris ? 

O utinam nova 
Incude defingas retusum in 
Massagetas Arabasque ferfum! 


Oh ! let our country’s tears expunge 

From history’s page those years abborr’d, 
When Roman hands could reckless plunge, 
Deep in a brother’s heart, the sword ; 
When Guilt stalked forth, with aspect hideous, 
With every crime and deed perfidious ; 



imi Odes XXXYL ^ XXXVIL 


The undirected ftkn|>Ucity of die next 
song, and the kindly warmth of atfec* 
tion it bespeaks, are mghlf cteditable to 


tlie poet’s heart. The gentle lAmta ” 
has already figured in this series/ but 
nothing is known of “ Numida." 


Odb XXXVI.—a Welcome to Numida. 


AD PLOTZUM KUMIDAM. 

I. 



Bum frankincense! blow fife 
A merry note I—and quick devote 
A victim to the knite, 

II. 

To thank the guardian powers 
Who led from Spain —home once agaiii, 
This gallant friend of ours. 


£t thure et fidibus juvat 
Flacare, et vitoli 
Sanguine debito 

IL 

Custodes Numidm ^eos, 
Qui nunc, Hesperia 
Sospes ab ultii^,. 



III. 


A 


Dear to us all; yet one Caris multa sodalibus, 

Can fairly boast-:-nis friendship most: Nulli plura tamen 

Oh, him be doats upon ! Dividit oscula, 


IV. 


IV. 


The gentle Lamia, whom, Quam dulci Lami®, memor 

Long used to share—each scboolday care, Actae non alio 

He loved in boyhood's bloom. Kege puertise. 




On both one day conferred 
The garb of men — this day, again, 
Let a “ white chalk ” record* 


Mutatseque simul togas. 
Cress^ ne careat 
Pulchra dies notfi; 


VI. 


VI. 


Then send the wine-jar round. 

And blithely keep—the “ Salian*' step 
With many a mirthful bound. 


Neu prompts modus amphors, 
Neu morem in Salium 
Sit requies pedum. 


We now come to a political squib 
of loud eclat and dazzling brilliancy. 
How he exults in the downfall of an 
antinational confederacy! How he re¬ 
vels in the dastard Antony's discom¬ 
fiture 1 The cowardice and effeminaey 
of the latter are not positively described, 
but cannot fail to strike us at once (as 
they did the contemporary public), by 
the forcible contrast with Cleopatra's 


intrepidity. This ill-fated queen re¬ 
ceives due honour from the poet, who 
shews that he can appreciate a daring 
spirit even in an enemy. To my own 
version 1 hafe annexed Victor Hugo’s 
celebrated French translation, as sung 
at the Porte St, Martin, with rap¬ 
turous applause, in his Ci.£op^tre, 
Tragedie, par P Auteur de Marie 
Tudor. 


Ode XXXVIL— The Defeat op Cleopatra. A Joyful Ballad. 


The Ballad. 


**Ad Sodales.” 


Air de ** Malbrook.” 


I. . 

Now, comrades, drink 
Full bumpers, undiluted! 

Now, dancers, link 
Firm hands, and freely foot it! 

Now let the priests. 
Mindful of Numa^s ritud. 
Spread victim-feaate. 

And keep the rites habitual! 


1 . 

Nunc estbibendum, 
Nunc pede libero ^ 
Pulsanda tellus, 
Nunc Saliaribus 
Omare pulvinar 
Deorvm 
Tempus erat 
Dapibus, sodales! 


I. 

Or sue! buwms 
Plein verre ; 
Dansonstfrappons 
La terre, 

De Jteurs omons, 

Pour plaire 
Aux DieuXt tous nos 

Autels* {his.) 


See last decade. 
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m 


: TI. 

‘ ’Til! novT, ’twns wrong 
T’ unlock th* aiicestral cellar^ 

Where donuant long 
Bacchus remained a dweller) 

While Koypt’s queen 
Vowed to erase (fond woman !) 

Rome’s walls, and e’en 
The very name of Roman ! 

IIL 

Girt with a hand 
Of craven-hearted minions. 

Her march she planned 
Through Cjesar’s broad dominions ! 

With visions sweet 
Of coming conquest Mattered ; 

When, lo ! her fleet 
Acrippa tired aiid scattered ! 

IV. 

While C^.SAR left 
Nor time nor space to rally : 

^ Of all bereft 
— All, save a single galley — 

Fain to escape 

When fate and friends forsook her. 
Of Egypt’s grape 

She quaffed the maddening liquor; 

V. 

And turned her back 
On Italy’s fair region) — 

When soars the baw'k, 

So flies the timid pigeon ; 

So flies the bare, 

Pursued by Scythia’s hunter, 

O’er fallows bare, 

Athwart the snows of winter. 

VI. 

The die was cast, 

And chains she knew t’ await her 
Queen to the last. 

She spumed the foeman’s fetter; 

Nor shelter sought 
In hidden harbours meanly; — 

Nor feared the thought 
Of death—but met it queenly ! 

VII. 

Untaught to bend, 

Calm ’mid a tottering palace — 

’Mid scenes that rend 
Weak woman’s bosom, callous — 
Her arm could grasp,, 

The writhing snake; nor waver. 
While of the asp 
It drank the venomed slaver I 

VIII. 

Grim Death unawed 
She bailed with secret rapture. 

Glad to defraud 
Rome’s galleys of a capture ! 

And, haughty dame, 

Scorning to live, the agent 
Of REGAL shame, 

,To grace a Roman pageant! 



II. 


Antehae neflis 
Depromere CiBOubuBi 
Cellis avitis, 

Dum CapitoHo 
Rkqina 

Dementes ruinas 
Funus et 
Imperio parabat, 


Son / Hbrs et sans 
, Entrave 
JBacchiiSy mti dans 
Ta cave 

Languis deux ans 
Qa Octave 

Contra Egypte est en 

guerre {bis.) 


III. 

Contamiuato 
Cum grege turpium 
JVIorbo virorum, 
Quidlibet impotens 
Spei’dre, fortuu^- 
que dulci 
Ebria. Sed 
Minuit furorem 


IIL 

D*un vil ramas 
Que mene 
Sa ftotie, Mias / 
La Heine 
N*attendait pas 
Qu’a peine 
Le quart lui 
resterait 


(bis.) 


IV. 


IV. 


Vix uua sospes 
Navis ah igiiibus, 
Mentomque lympha- 
tam Mareotico 
Redegit in 
Veros timores 
Cipsar, ab 
Italia volantem 


$a nef au vent 
Se livre ;— 

C^sar se pread 
A suivre ;— 

Elle, enfnyant 
S*enivr< 

Du vin des bords du 

Nil. (bis.) 


V. 

Rcmis adurgens, 
Accipiter velut 
Alolles columbas, 
Aut leporem citus 
Venator in 
Campis nivalis 
Ha'MONIA?, 
Daret ut catenis 


Fatale monstrum ) 
Qua% generosius 
I’erire quairens 
Nec inuliebriter 
Ex])avit onsem, 
Nec latentes 
Classe cit^ 
Reparavit oras. 

VII. 

Ausa et jacentem 
Visere regiam 
Vultu soreno, 
Fortis et asperas 
Tractare serpentos, 
Ut atrum 
Corpore com- 
bibcret venenum, 

VIII. 
Deliberatfi 
■Morte ferocior; 
Stevis Liburnis 
Scilicet invidetis 
Privata deduci 

Superbo 
Non humilis 
Muller triumpho. 


V. 

Comma tin vautour 
Deploye 

Son aile et court 
Sa proici 

Cesar, ce jour 
Dejoye 

Sur Vocian 

voguait! (bis.) 

VI. 

Lots elle a part 
Proscrite, 

Fixe un regard 
Tacite 

Sur son poignard, 

Et quitte 

Tout espoir dV- 

chapper. (bis.) 

VIL 

Voit mis d bus 
Son trone, 

Sans que le cas 
h*6tonne; 

Sans que son bras 
Frisonne 
serpent y 

grimper! (bis.) 

VIII. 

Et par sa mart 
Esquive 

D*entrer au port 
Captive; 

Ainsi le sort 
Vous prive 

Romains! d’ltn beau 

t^gal! (bib.) 
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Directions for supper are appropri- I think I may now call for a fresh 
ately given in the cohcluding ode of tumbler myself. Molly 1 bring me the 
the book: they are short and significant. materkh r 

Ode XXXVIIL— Last Ode of Book the First, 

AD MIN187RVM. DIRECTIONS FOR SUFFER* 


L 

Slave! for my feast, in humble grot 
Let Persia’s pomps be all forgot; 

With twining garlands worry not ■ 

Thy weary fingers, 

Nor bhed in what secluded spot 

The last rose lingers.' 

11 . 

Let but a modest myrtle-wreath, 

In graceful guise, our temples slieathe— 
Nor thou nor I aught else herewith 

Can want, Vm thinking. 
Cupbearer thouand I, beneath 

The w'ine-tree drinking. 


L 

Persicos odi, puer, apparatus; 
Displicent nexm philjnra eorome: 
Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 

Sera morelur. 


11 . 

Simplici myrto nihil allabores 
Sedulus curie ; neque te ministrum 
Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub arcta 

Vite bibentem. 


I WAS BRED IN A COT. 

I WAS bred in a cot, and in one I may die— 

So lived and so perished my fathers obscure ; 

But no peer of lineage is prouder than I, 

For my fathers were honest, and loyal, and poor. 

I envy not—covet not—title and sway; 

Yet 'tis pleasant to think that to all they are free; 

That, thanks to the laws of my country, the way 
To her Ifbnours is open—ay, even to me. 

Tm content to be part of society's root— 

To feel that the branches, which over us wave, 

Derive from us foliage, blossom, and fruit, 

And give us again all the strength th«tt we gave. 

And never, when clamour and menace are loud 
Against all that is noble, and all that is high, 

Will I add niy voice to the cry of the crowd — 

I know the result of that reasonless cry! 

• 

I know that the lightning their madness would launch, 
Though meant but to injure the loftiest shoots^ 

Attracted that moment from twig and from branch, 
Would glance to and shiver the stem to its roots! 
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the birth or THE FAINTER RAFFAELLR. 

AK ITALIAN TRADITION. 

UY TH* AtfTHOR OP " THE CHAINED SAOLS/’ ** HYMN OP THE VIRGIN MARY,” ETC. 

At the head of the Roman school of painting stands Raffaelle Sanzio de Urbino, 
the last of a great tHumvirate. He was bom in 1483, and died at the age of 37. 
He was the son of Giovanni Sanzio, a painter of inconsiderable talent; but Raf- 
iaelle iar surpassed every competitor. Correggio alone could ever bear comparison 
with him for sublimity of thought, correctness, and elegance of expression. He 
also excelled in portrait painting, and his pencil has immortalised Pope Julius II. 
and Leo X. It has ever been the tendency of mankind to throw a cloud of 
mystery around the births of the greatest and the best of men. How many 
heroes have bee^ raised to demigods by after-generations! Theseus, Hercules, 
and even Romulus, were deemed of divine origin; and an attempt has been 
made in Italy, I find, to give the same honours to the painter of the ** Trans- 
figuration.’^ 1 was speaking, the other day, of the nobleness of his attitudes, and 
the grandeur of the antique, mixed with the simplicity of nature in his designs, 
^to an Italian, who assured me that at Urbino, the place of Rafiaelle’s birth, they 
'have a tradition that the angel who is his scriptural namesake, captivated with 
the charms of his mother, caused her to elope with him, leaving an animated 
portrait of her to supply her place. But after a year she returned with an infant, 
gave him in charge of tne Pope, and vanished from his sight. This conversation 
originated the present legend. 

It was the early matin hour, 

Each nun had left her narrow cell. 

When Lady Giuliette sought her bower. 

Disturb’d by thoughts she dared not tell: 

How strange that eyes should have the power 
To work on hearts a magic spell 1 

Yet all have felt this power, I deem— 

Is there a heart that knows it not ? ( 

One piercing glance, one bright eye-beam. 

From stranger-eyes at distance shot, 

Made Giuliette’s life one musing dream; 

Her absent father all forgot. 

He left her in this holy place. 

And many a parting blessing gave; 

She thought not of his fond embrace, 

Nor of her Saviour’s outraged grave— 

Which, from a heathen, scoffing race. 

Her father fought in vain to save. 

She was so fair, that all might see 
The cpurse of her pure azure veins ; 

Like that famed fiower on Indian tree, 

That by its mystic, purple stains, 

Prefignreih futurity— 

Tis thus the Brahmin thinks or feigns. 

Reposing in luxuriant shade, 

Inclosed within the convent-wall, 

Thus sigh’d the visionary maid. 

Far from the abbess, nuns, and all— 

Some read, some work’d, some talk’d, some pray’d, 

And some did on the Virgin call: 
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Oh, could I see tliose eyes agaiu— 

Their fond expression fix'd, 

I'd care for neither grief nor pain. 

But would the world,—niy life,~resi^ I 
But months have pass’d—all hope is vain—■ 

So welcome veil and Marie's shrine I 

No longer here I'll sit and grieve, 

But as a nun I'll weep and pray. 

Why did I those fitlse eyes believe? 

Why think upon them night and day ? 

What pity eyes should so deceive, ' 

When such sweet things they seem’d to say 1 

The matin and the vesper-bell 

Call me at morn and eve to prayer; 

In vain my beads at church I tell, 

And gaze around—fle is not there! 

The convent-bell shall ring my knell— 

I’ll die with anguish and despair.” 

She said, and in a Hash of light 

Before her shone these beauteous eyes; 

There stood that form as angel bright, 

Dropp’d, she believed, from native skies: 
lie was indeed a glorious sight, 

And she all rapture and surprise. 

He seemed a painter —but a smile 
Play’d like a sunbeam on his cheek; 

Such smile might older hearts beguile, 

But Giuliette’s was both young and weak. 

Thus (mixing colours all the while), 

Thus did the youiliful painter speak : 

I ask one boon on bended knee, 

Thou perfection 1 angel-saint 1 
Oh, grant this boon to love and me, 

Permission thy fair form to paint! 

Though weak the art that copies thee, 

And every colour must prove faint. 

# 

Oh, say not that thy sire would chide. 

If with my wish thou darest comply; 

1 know I shall not be denied. 

By that bright smile and tender sigh— 

Oh, seek not that sofl blush to hide, 

Nor veil the splendours of that eye 1 

Commission’d by my king’s command, 

The Vii^in’s portrait I would trace.* 

Canst thou a monarch’s will withstand ? 

No, 1 shall paint that form, that iace 1 
Already grows beneath my hand 
That head of most unrivall’d grace* 

In every clime of earth I’ve sought 
To find perfection, but in vain; 

And though from each some charm I’ve caught, 

Yet still I’ve sought, and sought again: 

But now, by inspiration brought, 

Here full perfection I obtain. 



Tjie Birth of the Painter 

I've sketch’d the bcad^ and now those eyes 
Let me with trembling hand begin; 

I’ll dip my pencil iu the skies. 

To gain that look so void of sin — 

Within their depths what feeling lies! 

Oh, that 1 dared to gaxe within 1 

Why dost thoa turn those eyes away ? 

Wliy veil them with their lids of white ? 
So clouds obscure the star of day, 

So seek to hide his dazding li^ht: 

But soon breaks forth each brilliant ray, 
Rejoicing each beholder’s eight. 

And now those azure suns of thine 

Are shooting forth their kindikig rays — 

'* Oh, lady, scarce can I refrain 

From worshipping, whilst thus I gaze ! 

In pity their bright beams restrain, 

Or I shall faint beneath their blaze. 

How shall I those fair lips portray, 

That though they silent be, yet speak ? 
Dare I interpret all they say ? 

Ah, no—the blush upon thy cheek 
Assures me, there is dearer way, 

The meaning of those lips to seek. 

Forgive me, Giuliette, that T dare 
Salute that shrine I’ve sought so long ; 

But bid me worship ever there, 

Nor deem my adoration wrong: 

When pilgrims to such saints repair. 

Such homage to such saints belong. 

« 

And must we part ? No, Giuliette, no! 

Our lips when join’d proclaim’d ur one — 
Tis nature wills it should be so, 

And be her holy purpose done. 

My bride! come, quickly let us go, 

We^vefar to ride ere setting sun. 

1 

Thy finish’d portrait I will leave 
Thy father^ doting love to cheer: 

Behold, I make tliy portrait breathe 1 
Behold thy living portrait here !• 

Then, for thy father do not grieve— 

’Tiiy painter will be ever near.” 

And it was so—his hand of fire 
Prod6ced a breathing thing of life; 

But, kow he could such form inspire, 

Or w/tere he took his lovely wife, 

’Tis not for mortal to inquire— 

Nor whether they had love or strife. 

The Either came and sought his child — 

Her form, her features, all were there; 

She walk’d, and talk’d, and ate, and smiled, 
And deck’d with costly gems her hair: 
Yet, still, there was expression wild 
Within those eyes so wondrous fair. 
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A hundred lovers came to yfoOf 

But all relum’d they knew not why; 

For in those eyes so bnght, so blue, 

A hundred devils seem’d to he I 

A mocking, jeering, flouting crew. 

Who playM bo-peep from either eye. 

No hymn nor prayer would she aspire. 

No goodly talk would she abide; 

She laugh’d outright at nun and fnar, 

And made the Abbot Jerome chide; 

She melt so strong of brimstone fre^ 

No lady would With her reside. 

Her father trembled at her sight; 

Ills thin white hairs she loved to jeci ♦ 

She fill'd all cieatuies with affright; 

No lover would approach fiom fear; 

She slept all day, and waked all night; 

The mastiffs howl'd as she drew near. 

She loved to see all cieatuies die, 

And hunted like a hound for death; 

And when she heard the parting sigh. 

She always caught the parting breath; 

No being ever ask’d her why, 

Kxcept her nurse, IJizabeih. 

And she that \eiy e\ening died. 

With maiks upon her aged throat! 

Her father gioan’d, the seivants sigh’d, 

And Jerome holy texts did quote; 

Which she did scoffingly dende, 

Mocking his drawling, nasal note 

A twelvemonth pass’d, and worse she grew, 

No sei^ant would with her remain : 

She pinch’d and beat them black and blue, 

Nor did her father daie complain— 

But silently did he beshrew. 

And pray, and weep, and sigh again, 

$ 

One night he sat apd wept alone, 

Whilst lightnings gleam’d and thundeis peal’d ; 

At length he ga\e a piteous moan 

At what one lightning flish reveal’d — 

He sat transfix’d, as cold as stone, 

Ills'hair erect, his blood congeal’d. 

A form of light before him sits. 

Like Gmhelte in her earliest chaims*; 

Another daughter round him flits, 

Filling his soul with wild alarms : 

Tlien in a flash the loom she quits, 

And Giuhette rushes to ht& arms. 

His own sweet child !—and on hei bieast, 

Most strange to hun ! an infant child ; 

Yet still the father felt so bless’d, 

He to that sight giew reconciled, 

And to his bosom fondly piess’d 
llis lovely daughter, good and mild. 
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Witlnn bia arms her child she laid, « 

The offqirmg of mott ancient line i 
And thus the b^uteous vision said: 

“ My lather, this sweet babe is mine! 

When I am but a deetinff shade, 

Oh, let this precious child be thine I 

I know thou wilt tnv truth believe— 
ffe wat not bom m guilt or dtame. 

Do not for me, my btW, meve; 

And Raffaelte be my inrant’s name. 

Within thy arms this boy I leave; 

He w^ have never-dying iame. 

I 

I must not tell his aftcestry— 

Tis far beyond thy utmost thought! 

' It far exceeds thy prfigree, 

And this he should be duly taught. 

The Prince ^PainterSy he shall be 
With all his fathePe genius fraught. 

rarewell! the morning streahs the east! 

I cannot stay one moment more I 
That I am happy, sure thou seest; 

And still thy God and mine adore. 

I go—-one last embrace, at least, 

Eire I depart for foreign shoie." 

She said, and like a flake of snow 
She vanish’d from her father’s eye! 

Pie lookM around, above, below— 

Nought but the child could he descty: 

He did not even see her go! 

He only heard her parting sigh! 

I 

Hie nuns and friars all came to see 
Hus wondrous child, supremely fiir; 

They thought it quite a mystery, 

And straight did to the Pope repair: 

Who on his bare and bended knee 
A miracle did it declare. 

With pomp and show the ditild was brought 
To Rome for its baptismal name; 

Hie Pope himself his hom-book taught, 

And watch’d his early growing fame; 

Whilst piAnces his acquaintance sought, 

And guess’d the stock from whence he came 


D. 
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laZ AllNi»lR£L’s GRAVE* 


Weep for tlie Minstrel 1 scfCtter round 
With flowers his grave, as holy ground , 
Pluck ye the weeds, and plant the rose 
To shadow o’er his last repose; 

Rear ye the turf above his head, 

To guard the spot fiom stranger’s tread, 

And let the setting sunbeam throw 
A smile on him who sleeps below 

Ills course was like yon ray of light 
Trembling across the wave so bright. 

Round which the waters dull and slow 
With plaintive murmur darkly flow, 

For he threw off, with flutteung joy. 

Those cares which meaner hearts destroy, 
And with quick eye and maddening song 
Charmed the sad world he passed along. 

Weep for the minstiel! fatal were 
The gifts to which his soul was heir, 

In festal song bis accents thrilled. 

At feast his cup was highest filled, 

And as the wine spaik^ o’er the brim 
Delight shot fiom the eyes ofhim — 

Those flashes which, alas! but spoke, 

“ The happiest he^rt is easiest broke !” 

Weep foi the minstiel! soiiow sld)ed 
Her tears when he his wild haip played , 

To arms the eager soldici sprang 
When he the fiery summons rang , 

To bliss the merry heart gave o’er 
All thought, those quickening chords before. 
And sighing maid approved Uie tone 
Which eased all love — except his own. 

Weep for the minstrel * he who mefved 
All hearts to Ipve—he vainly loved. 

On him dark eyes looked cold disdain 
From one who never pitied pain, 

Dim grew his sight, his voice sank low, 

The melting strain icfused to flow. 

His spirit's boasted fieedom fell 
At tyrant Love’s overpowering spell 

Weep for the minstiel! lightly lay 
The turf that guards his hallowed clay, 

Nor let the babbling tomb disclose 
With idle epitaph his woes. 

Bbou was bis life; his memory, tod*, 

Should rest alone with those w ho knew 
The brilliant start and brief caieei 
Which, meteor^like^ now leaves him here 
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PALMEUSTON POLICY. 


SouTHEV, in his Espriella Letters, 
says, that when England is quiet at 
home it is iio great matter what occurs 
abroad ; just^as when there is a calm at 
sea it is of little consequence who is at 
the helm; when there is no battle 
expected, if the cook be appointed 
gunner, and load the cannon with po¬ 
tatoes. A feeling of this kind has ge¬ 
nerally actuated us. We are assured 
that when the time comes we shall not 
be found without heads to contrive and 
hands to execute all that the lionour of 
the country demands. When that feel¬ 
ing departs from us, then we must de¬ 
part from the rank which we have held 
in the world, and England may sink to 
what Spain is now. But that time has 
not yet come. 

Such a feeling of comparative in¬ 
difference to the management of foreign 
affairs descends even as low as the con¬ 
duct of ms^azines. Ih this magazine 
foreign politics haveg^carcely been ad¬ 
verted to; while nobody will do us the 
injustice of saying that we have shrunk 
back from considering most minutely 
and zealously all matters of domestic 
interest. It appears to us now, how¬ 
ever, that we are called upon to devote 
a few pages to the state of our external 
relations, because they are forced upon 
our consideration by the fact that we 
are suffering in interest, and, what is 
of much higher moment, in character, 
from the manner in which our credit 
and our name, our trade and our 
honour, are compromise^ all over the 
world by the person who is seated as 
chief in the Foreign Office. 

Of this person individually we shall 
say but little. The sobriquet which by 
universal consent attaches to him shews 
the estimation in which he is held. No 
man for whom a political antagonist 
feels the slightest species of respect, or 
the smallest appearance of fear, is 
nicknamed Cupid. It is not what the 
king of Dahomey would call ** a strong 
nameit does not indicate that those 
who impose it think much of the in¬ 
tellectual energy of the individual. We 
confess that we do not see there is any 
harm in a man’s taking car^ of his per¬ 
sonal appearance, or that a dandy is a 
person more worthy of unfavourable 
notice than a sloven; but still it is an 
ill sign of a statesman when we find 


that he is notoriously distinguished by 
i^is attention to bis good looks, and his 
devotion to the toilet. The man who 
has to manage the interests of England 
over all the world ought to be dis¬ 
tinguished for something more than a 
knowledge of the best made breeches, 
or a dangling afler the roost perfumed 
petticoats. All this, we admit, is per¬ 
sonal ; and we shall go no further, ex¬ 
cept to remark that, among foreign 
diplomatic circles, “cc pauvre Cupidon* 
is made the regular butt and jest for 
persons who know howto intrigue both 
diplomatically and otherwise, with more 
energy and success than the juvenile 
Whig of half a century’s standing, who 
has been drawing official pay for more 
than a quarter of the same peiiod of 
chronology. 

Pass him by. We have only to look 
at his acts. Doyle, who signs himself 
in his unsurpassed pictures 11. B., has 
depicted the Viscount as a blind beg¬ 
gar, led over a broken bridge by an 
old French poodle, which answers to 
the name of Talleyrand. Never was 
there a truer character of our foreign 
secretary. In every thing he has been 
duped, baffied, deceived, humbugged, 
laughed at, by the governing power of 
France, whether U assume the shape of 
the ex-bishop of Autun, or of Louis 
Philippe, king of the French. Never 
was spider more completely master of 
the enmeshed fly than the French dip¬ 
lomatists have caught the poor aromatic 
buzzer who hums and flutters in Down¬ 
ing Street. And all the while he is 
lauding himself in all the quarters which 
he can command for his infinite sa¬ 
gacity, and his deep foresight of all 
events. We do not know, it is ad¬ 
mitted, that his lordship assumes the 
principal editorial inanagemeiit of the 
Globe newspaper, and that he occa¬ 
sionally wanders there to diffuse the 
darkness visible of his pen over the 
Morning Chronicle; and as we do not 
know, we shall not assume the know¬ 
ledge. To Mr. Daniel O’Connell and 
his friends be it left to pry and pimp 
into the secrets of newspapers, and 
upon guess or spi^g deal forth asser¬ 
tions purulent of slander respecting all 
who are supposed to write in them ; we 
shall not imitate the example of Lord 
Palmerston’s master in dealing willi 
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Lord Palmerston. But there cannot 
be any harm in saying, that the minis¬ 
terial journals, to the best of their ability 
and knowledge, represent the opinions 
of their employers; and from them we 
may gather what were the hopes and 
expectations ofour great protocoliser. 

As for principle, he n6ver had any. 
The man who has held ofBce, and in 
most cases done the dirtiest official 
work for all the administrations of the 
last thirty years,— who has been with 
Percival, Liverpool, Canning, Gode¬ 
rich, Wellington, Grey, Melbourne, 
still found an official fixture, no matter ' 
what might have been the varying 
politics of each administration,—wiio 
at one time wrote Tory despatches, at 
another time Whig—wlio, under one 
phase of the cabinet, was a partisan of 
the holy alliance; in another, the corre¬ 
spondent of Carbonari—who one year 
truckled to the dictation of Prince 
Metternich, and in the next was in un¬ 
derhand correspondence with Mina, or 
whatever other vagabond meditated 
massacre for Spain,— this man can 
have no principle. If it were of per¬ 
sonal advantage to himself, he would 
turn Mahometan to-morrow: he cer¬ 
tainly would take office under the 
grand signior, if it yielded him an ad¬ 
ditional thousand pounds in the year. 
But, in liis present position, he is obliged 
to pretend to some rule of conduct; 
and, in deference to the opinions of the 
men whom he has lately joined for the 
sake of pay, he adopts what, by a most 
melancholy misappropriation of the 
word, is styled the Liberal party in 
European politics. 

Melanclioly, indeed, is the misappro¬ 
priation. We shall not go further back 
than the French revolution,—for that 
is set down as the day-spring from on 
high by our reformers. Wliere was 
tlie liberality there ? In a speech put 
by Sallust into the mouth of Cato, a 
most professing faction was described 
as liherales; but it was added, aliens 
‘pecwn.up. Private and public plunder 
were the objects which stimulated the 
great leaders of that revolution. “No 
doubt there were a few fanatics like 
“ Roland the just, with ribands in' his 
shoes” (who was a rogue in his own 
way, nevertheless); but they were soon 
got rid of by the men of business. And 
at last, in what did the revolution re¬ 
sult? In the most gigantic military 
despotism ever imagined, conducted 
and guided, the voice of history will 


say, with consummate talent and un¬ 
tiring energy; but, the same voice will 
add, with an utter contempt for the 
rights and freedom of mankind, and a 
scowling scoifery of all the principles 
which those who gathered together the 
National Assembly bad con'templated. 
Such was and eyer will be the natural 
result of such revolutionary move¬ 
ments ; such, indeed, was it pre¬ 
dicted to be by Burke. But has that 
result shaken the confidence of the re¬ 
volutionists? Not the least. That 
very man who knocked down their 
image of clay and blood; that very 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who flung the 
representatives of the people forth 
from their house at the point of the 
bayonet,—who shot down the ‘‘ people,” 
as the town rabble is called by the 
lovers of mischief and treason, by hun¬ 
dreds, as mercilessly as if they were so 
many puppy-dogs, in the heart itself of*^ 
Pans,— who strictly and rigorously 
kept down the press by the severest 
laws, executed with the most unrelent¬ 
ing rigour,— who tore the youth of 
France by the fofte of laws enacted by 
himself from their firesides, to perish 
in distant lands, in wars excited by 
his own personal ambition ; this man, 
the impersonation of hatred to every 
thing that could resist his own de¬ 
spotic will, is the god and idol of 
the Liberals all over the world, and 
the fall of him and his hard-handed 
marshals made the especial object of 
lamentation with those who took 
upon themselves the especial guardian¬ 
ship of that world’s liberties. These 
men feel no admiration for his great 
military genjus. Tlie splendid com¬ 
binations which won his glorious cam¬ 
paigns, and his all but unrivalled bat¬ 
tles,—the fierce intensity of purpose 
which bent to his will the energies of 
the ablest and bravest of men,— the 
endless resources of his mind,—his un- 
dying perseverance in* bearing up 
against reverses,— all these are un¬ 
known and unappreciated by tbe howl¬ 
ing hound who applauds him merely 
because he was the child and champion 
of Jacobinism, because he insulted, or 
oppressed, or cheated King This and 
F.mperor Ttiat, or—what is a still 
dearer passport to applause — because 
he was the coustant enemy of England. 
And if that be a merit, no man can 
claim the praise of being highly meri¬ 
torious. lie hated us fiercely, be¬ 
cause this country governed according 
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to the constitution matured by long 
ages of deep thought and manly con¬ 
test, and, consummated by the revolu¬ 
tion of 1688 , is the ground of freedom ; 
and such, unless it be Jacobinised, will 
it continue, was destined to put him 
down. He fought us, and us alone; 
for the battles against Italy, Spain, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and the rest, 
were fought against us,—and we beat 
him. 

Peace be to his ashes! It is a deep 
fall, to come from the consideration of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, lying in his 
ocean tomb, to Lord Palmerston. 
What a revolution of ideas! What 
a tumble from, the hero to the valet! 
But such is the condition of life. 
Buonaparte himself used to say, that 
from the sublime to the ridiculous is 
but a step. And timt step we are 
, obliged to make. During the time of 
the empire, Palmerston was in office, 
and, of course, exerted his small utmost 
in combating the general enemy. Ilis 
department, we suppose, was writing 
notes, -or at all events folding them, 
tying on red tape of green ferret ac¬ 
cording to the most approved etiquette 
— or at the highest flight of his genius 
squibbing the Whitbreads, or Ilob- 
houses, or Greys of the time—the 
leaders or scrubs of the party before 
which he is now pence-bowed. Old 
Horner said long ago^(and what has he 
not said ?), that the day which makes a 
man a slave takes away half his worth. 
The process that could take away half 
the worth of Palmerston must be a 


so miserably jejune, as that which we 
have lately had to wade through on 
the subject of our liabilities towards 
the kingdom of Greece, never met our 
eyes, Pozzo di Borgo and Matuchevitz,' 
gentlemen whose diplomatic integrity 
is attested by the disclosures of the 
Portfolio^ and whose character for can¬ 
dour and simplicity of purpose stands 
so high before all the world, must have 
laughed outright at the whining trash, 
in whining phrase written, begging 
them for the sake of Palmerston and 
all his gods to permit him to raise the 
money from them. Courtly was the 
Russian diction, well turned the phrase, 
nicely balanced the period, well inserted 
the comma; but the note, whether we 
consider it diplomatically or musically, 
was struck at the same pitch : Not a 
farthing—not a farthing— not a farthing. 
We shall allow you to pay what you 
please; but from us not a farthing. 
And all tlie time poor Palmerston 
keeps pottering about good faith, and 
honour, and so forth, taking care at 
every step not only to involve the 
country in debt, and, so far as he can 
do it, in disgrace, and himself in as 
much contempt as it is possible now 
to bestow upon one who is the con¬ 
temptible. 

With France we do not meddle; 
of course not. The old motto of the 
Romans was Parcere suhjectis et 
(lebellare superhos.^^ We reverse it: 
Parcerc sitperbls is our motto; De- 
bellare suhjectos o\xv practice. It used 
not to be so—but never mind. Once 


very stringent one; but that he is a on a time the aggressive policy of France 
slave, and tiiat whatever value he might was an object for our repression. We 
have had is diminished fifty per cent, do not try it now. We are, in conse- 
is too evident to be denied. He is now quence of tlie Liberal system, bound 
the servant of Louis Philippe — once to the Frencli government. Mostwill- 
he belonged to a party which controlled i^gly do we admit that there should 
Napoleon. As Napoleon himself would not be any antipathy between the 
say, Cest juste. people of the two nations. They are 

He may console himself with the both injured, oppressed, and cheated 
reflection that even the emperor, man by the men now in authority over 
of the sword, was not much more than them, and should therefore have a 
a tool in the hands of ffie ecclesiastic, common sympathy. The poorLyonese 
man of the pen. And what chance at his metairie, who thinks that the 
has Palmerston? Sword never did he Spitalfields’ weavers are ruining him, 
wield; and from the published corre- while the unfortunate, rag-clad inha- 
spondence with which v*e have been bitant of Bethnal Green reciprocates 
occasionally afflicted, it is plain that the suspicion by imagining that his 
among the pen-wielders he could never starvation is attributable to the bloody 
obtain a situation as high as even French,” is not more unreasonable than 
Charles Buller. We have had the those who imagine that antipathy to 
fortune—good or ill, as it maybe— what are commonly called Freiicli priw- 
of reading much trash in the course of viptes is to extend to French mat. But 
our travels thiough this life; but trash we who pretend to have something like 
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knowledge or reason, must not make 
such a mistake. The cant about the 
French nation we must repudiate—the 
people of whom we are speaking are 
the French ministers ; and before these 
the unfortunate Palmerston is prostrated 
as if he were their salaam-bestowing 
Syce. 

A controversy is going on in the 
Parisian papers as to the share which 
the concoctors of the revolution of 

the three glorious days — (the three 
glorious days !!) — of July had in the 
late movements in Spain. A man of 
the name of Louis Viardot, who ap¬ 
pears to have liad some connexion with 
the precious crew who fled Spain after 
the affairs of 1823, and who have 
each and all, in their several depart¬ 
ments, since proved themselves the 
most incapable or corrupt of men— 
we rhean Toreno, Mendizabal, Martinez 
<le la Rosa, Oil de la Cuadra, Istunz, 
Galiano, Calatrava, and others, whose 
names are now synonymous with swin¬ 
dling and thieving—this Viardot has 
written a long letter in the Revue dcs 
Deux Mondes, exposing the intentions 
of Louis Philippe with respect to the 
affairs of Spain, when the paving- 
stones of Paris placed his majesty on 
the throne. According to this letter, 
assistance was tendered, and money 
paid, by Louis Philippe, or his ad¬ 
visers — Count Mole is particularly 
mentioned — for the purpose of de¬ 
throning, by the aid o^ the Jacobin 
refugees from Spain, no less a person 
than Ferdinand the Seventh, and put¬ 
ting the young Duke of Nemours m 
his place. Wc do not know what is 
the authority to be attached to Mons. 
Louis Viaidot, but it is only fair that 
he sliould be allowed to tell his own 
story in his own words. Here, then, 
is his tale: 

" My first business was to proceed to 
the Palais Royal, which had become the 
seat of the government, in the place of 
the Tuileries, then deserted. What the 
Spanish emigration demanded was, to 
receive aid, to create an insurrection in 
their country, and to drive away Ferdi¬ 
nand VII, and his family to another 
Cherbourg. The Spanish emigration 
offered, in return, under the promise of 
a solemn ratification by the Cortes, the 
crow’n of Spain to the Duke de Nemours. 
This new Philip V., by espousing Donna 
Maria, the heiress of Don Pedro, who 
was then at Paris, might unite by such 
a marriage Portugal to Spain, as in the 
time of Isabella and Ferdinand Castile 


was united to Arragon. Thus the whole 
of the Peninsula would become annexed 
to France; or, at any rate, the two na¬ 
tions would be so closely allied by a 
community of interests, of institutions, 
and dynasties, that at last the celebrated 
expression of Louis XIV, would be reaU 
ised,—* The Pyrennees exist no longer.' 
This proposition was received, as it de¬ 
served, with eagerness—£ might almost 
say enthusiasm. The Spanish refugees 
were encouraged in their designs; they 
were allowed perfect liberty to act, 
and efficient aid was promised them; 
100,000f. were taken from the royal 
purse to supply their first wants. It 
was M. Mol6, then the minister for 
foreign affairs, and now the head of 
the cabinet, who conveyed this sum to 
General Lafayette, and who, in con¬ 
junction with him, superintended its dis¬ 
tribution : 70,000f. were sent to Bayonne, 
to be given to the refugees who assembled 
on the frontier; and 30,000f. were sei\t 
to Marseilles, to be transmitted to Ge¬ 
neral Torrijos, who was preparing at 
Gibraltar an expedition into Andalusia. 
The other object of the business I had 
undertaken had reference to the minis¬ 
ters, the official agents of the government. 
I consequently waited on M. Guizot, at 
the very moment when he took possession 
of the office of Minister of the Interior, 
I explained to him the object of ray visit, 
and theintentions of the Spanish refugees ) 
and I told him that they expected from 
him a categorical ansvrer, in order that 
they might know whether they should 
continue or give up their designs. M. 
Guizot without hesitation replied, * Tell 
those wdio sent you hero that France 
committed a political crime in 1823, 
and that she owes to Spain a complete 
and striking reparation, and that this 
reparation will be given!' An answer 
so explicit," which gave delight to the 
S[)anish refugees, and induced them to 
])iedge themselves irrecoverably to the 
enterprise they had in view, was not of 
a nature to be without its effect, as was 
soon made manifest," 

We should be very'’sorry to vouch 
for the aulhenticily of anecdotes of this 
kind, vouched by so unknown a man 
as M. Viardot: but it is still possible 
that they are true; and the chance of 
their truth is enhanced by our intimate 
conviction,^that practices of this kind 
will be perpetually resorted to under 
the jobbing and police-employing agen¬ 
cies of the continental governments. 

M.y first business, says M. Viardot, 
whoever lie may he, was to enable 
■ France to obtain full possession of 
Spain. The Frcndirnau is not so 
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insincere as to pretend that he fiad 
any European or Spanish object in 
hand. No! He honestly confesses, 
ihat, djough the watchword of his 
faction might be freedom all over the 
earth, or any other rubbish of the same 
kind, the ledding idea in the minds of 
French statesmen of every class is the 
territorial aggrandisement of France. 
The king pur excellence^ Louis XIV., 
or the republican directory, are not 
more filled by this idea than the chi¬ 
valrous Henry IV., the military Na¬ 
poleon, or the pawnbroking Philippe. 
And to obtain this rnuch-coveted re¬ 
sult, every other matter would be un¬ 
scrupulously sacrificed. It was the 
game of Louis-XIV. to plead the di¬ 
vine right of kings as his pretext — of 
Harms and his associates to plead the 
rights of man — of the emperor to talk 
bigly of the bustling matters of war — 
df him who now occupies the chateau 
of the Tuileries, to gabble loquaciously 
of the juste milieu; but the aim and 
object of all is to augment the power 
of France, by the incorporation of 
Flanders as part of the integral terri¬ 
tory of the French monarchy, and by the 
political subjugation of the Peninsula. 

M. Viardot was, therefore, most loy¬ 
ally serving his country, in the manner 
in which the great majority of his 
countrymen think that it is best served, 
by aiding and abetting the invasion of 
Spain by her refugee ^ns. But what 
are we to think of the conduct of our 
own ministers ? Here we have a man 
openly boasting that his main reason 
for engaging in the business was, that 
the famous declaration of Louis XIV. 
was about to be fulfiIled,T-that there 
were to be “ no more Pyrenees,*' and 
that a new Pliilip V, was to appear upon 
the throne of Spain ; and by looking at 
the actions of our ministers at the same 
moment, we find them co-operating to 
their utmost in projects, which the 
death of FerdiViand VII. afforded the 
opportunity of turning into realities, 
the very design of which,,according to 
the confession of the persons enpaged in 
these conspiracies, was to drive England 
from any beneficial connexion with the 
Peninsula. ^ 

But the quadruple treaty ? Yes, 
that is a model of superhuman wis¬ 
dom. This treaty in effect piovided 
that England, France, Portugal, and 
Spain, should unite in a design of pla¬ 
cing on the throne of the last-named 
nation the infant daughter instead of 


the brother of Ferdinand VII. We 
shall not meddle in the dispute whe¬ 
ther the Salic or the Visigotnic law is 
the more proper to be in this case 
followed. Ill Shakespeare’s Henry V. 
the poet puts into the mouth of 
Archbishop Chicheley a speech which 
he in a great measure versifies from 
Holinshed or Hall, and which, per¬ 
haps, may in some sort pass for a re¬ 
port of what the primate did'actually 
say ; and in it we find expounded at 
some length, that the Salic law was 
originally ordained by the tribes, who, 
having won the land between the Sala 
and the Elbe, being displeased w'ith 
the looseness of the conduct of the fe¬ 
males whom they found there, ordained 
that women should not succeed in 
Salique land. We are inclined to 
think that a similar reason for uphold¬ 
ing the Salic law may now exist in the 
royal circle of Spain, and that the 
Visigothic rule of succession might, 
if no other reason existed for its 
suppression, be, on original prin¬ 
ciples, justly set aside. But we must 
still maintain that with this — we, 
the English — have nothing whatever 
to do. As for liberality and liberty, 
these are things which are to come 
from the nations themselves—not to 
be imported, as cottons and calicoes. 
We hear much noise of the superior 
love of freedom, and the more ex¬ 
panded range of intellect of those w^ho 
drew up the constitution of 1812. 
Looking at this constitution, as men 
of pretension to sense and knowledge 
of the world, we can only laugh at 
the greater part of its provisions. It 
is yiurely impracticable, as every body 
knows who is aware of the difference 
between the writing on a parchment, 
and the working of the affairs of a 
nation. But we shall affect for a 
moment to believe that it is perfectly 
practicable. In this country we are 
perpetually told by the Whigs [when 
they are out of place—to do them jus¬ 
tice, they hold rather different language 
when they are in place] that religious 
liberty and the freedom of the press 
are the main matters which all those 
who are liigh in the degrees of libe¬ 
ralism should consider. It is now 
beyond our purpose to say that what 
they call religions liberty means per¬ 
petual subjugation to the tyrannical 
yoke of an irresponsible priesthood, 
and freedom of the press unrestrained 
license to abuse those who do not agree 
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with their politics, confirmed with a 
license equally unrestrained to punish 
by all the rigours of a harsh law all 
persons who dare breathe a word against 
themselves. [We may obiter^ as we 
luLppen to be speaking of the press, 
take a passing notice of the contro¬ 
versy between the government people 
and the Courier, and remark, that 
though we have any thing but a 
feeling of regard for Mr. James Stuart, 
and think that he who shot Sir Alex¬ 
ander Boswell IS, by that circumstance, 
duly fitted with a fiictoryship by the 
men of whom that honourable, honest, 
high-minded,and warm-hearted baronet 
was an uncompromising foe—the con¬ 
duct of Nugent, old Holland, and John 
Russell, in the business, was at once the 
roost shufRing and the most tyrannical 
that can be conceived.] But to do 
justice even to the Whigs, they have 
not had the courage, in their zeal for 
freedom, to insert in any published 
document, however it maybe inscribed 
in their secret code, such articles as those 
which we find in the Liberal Spanish 
Constitution of 1812; to support which 
Lord Palmerston has dyed his gray hairs 
and furbished up his rusty armour. 
With their recorded professions of 
liberty of conscience and the press, we 
submit to the attention of the support¬ 
ers of Whiggery that the second article 
enacts, “ That any attempt to establish 
in Spain any other faith than the Ca¬ 
tholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, 
shall be likewise punished with death. 
The third article declares, that any 
Spaniard, whatever may be his class or 
condition, who may, either in writing 
not printed, or by word of mouth, 
endeavour to prove that the whole and 
entire Constitution should not be ob¬ 
served in Spain, or in any of the pro¬ 
vinces, shall suffer eight years’ confine¬ 
ment in a town of the adjacent islands, 
under the inspection of the civil au¬ 
thorities, and shall be deprived of all 
his situations, allowances, and honours; 
and if he be an ecclesiastic, his tem¬ 
poralities shall be seized.'' 

We shall not trouble ourselves with 
any commentary upon these civilised 
enactments. 11 is quite sufficient to say, 
that if waging war for the constitution 
which ordains them is waging war for 
liberty, it is a liberty of a kind which 
we do not usually recognise as such. 
We do not know what Don Carlos 
could decree of a more atrocious nature, 
even if he re-established the Inquisi¬ 


tion and imposed an absolute silence 
on the press. Freedom, indeed! You 
may write or speak on every subject, 
saving these alone which concern the 
temporal and eternal interests of men. 
On these you are to be dumb; and 
this is the liberty for which Lord Pal¬ 
merston is fighting! The truth must 
come out. We do not know that 
Palmerston has any thing to do with 
the Stock Exchange, except what he 
has said upon oath, fiom which people 
will of course draw their own conclu¬ 
sions ; but this we do know, that the 
war in Spain is a stock-jobbing war, 
in which the belligerents are the men 
of the Bourse and the '^phange. Spain, 
and all that S pain contains, would be sold 
by her present minister, Mendizabal, for 
an eighth per cent. Of Portugal we say 
nothing, on the old principle, de nihilo 
nihil. Since the loss of Brazil, that 
country is of no more importance, exi 
cept that it happens to contain the 
Bay of Lisbon, than the kingdom, or 
whatever else it may be, of Tangiers. 
We suppose, if there ever be a 
firmer government in Spain, that Por¬ 
tugal will become an appanage of the 
Spanish dominions, unless the Portu¬ 
guese, who are far superior to the 
Spaniards in all respects of constancy 
and bravery, should conquer Spain; 
which would, however, lead to an 
amalgamation of the kingdoms of the 
same kind: for the larger country 
must, in an union, ever govern the 
lesser. Periiaps it would be, in that 
case, the interest of England to take 
possession of Lisbon; dispeopling it 
of its present inhabitants, without par¬ 
tiality to any division among them, re¬ 
ligious or political. In that unhappy 
country, the uncalled-for interference 
of England has led to its cureless ruin. 
As we write, the intelligence reaches 
us that the situation of the queen is 
most critical. Like the lady who has 
the misfortune of appealing to rule in 
the other kingdom of the Peninsula, 
Domui Maria is now in the power of 
a disorderly rabble, stimulated by the 
political party which has always mani¬ 
fested its hatred at once of royalty and 
of Great Britain. It is certainly of no 
great importance what they may attempt 
to do, so far as we are concerned; but 
we are sure the queen will find her best 
refuge on board an English man-of-war. 

We shall not go to the origin of the 
dispute which led to the separation of 
Holland and Belgium. A set of play?- 
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house rioters set in motion the re¬ 
volution which divided these coun¬ 
tries ; but the quarrel lay deeper. 
Some noise was made about a tax 
called the mouture, of the merits of 
which we remember nothing further 
than that it, like all taxes, was un- 
palateable to the tax-payer. It is sur¬ 
prising how much patriotism is stimu¬ 
lated by the pocket. The true cause 
of the ‘‘repeal of the union"' was the 
disinclination of the Roman Catholic 
people of Belgium to remain under the 
sway, no matter how mild (and mild 
it was), of a Protestant sovereign. We 
do not blame the Belgic priests for 
fomenting this dislike—they were act¬ 
ing in their vocation; but we have a 
right to blatne our own people, calling 
themselves statesmen, for allowing the 
parish-prejudices of the Belgians to 
disorder all Europe, and to violate the 
fnost solemn compacts. We hear every 
now and then the treaty of Vienna in¬ 
voked, when it suits particular pur¬ 
poses; and of late we have been stun¬ 
ned, by apprentices in the art of state¬ 
craft, about the necessily of keeping 
strictly and literally to the terms of 
that rotten parchment, the quadruple 
treaty. The treaty of Vienna was a 
matter of somewhat more serious im¬ 
portance than any thing winch the 
framers of this last piece of mischievous 
quackery could have meditated; and 
among its principal provisions was the 
junction of the two Netherlandish states, 
as a barrier against the engrossing am¬ 
bition of France — against her being 
allowed to do what the late Genei-al 
Maximilian Lamarque used to call 
‘‘ rounding her territory.'V What has 
become of that article, the main pro¬ 
vision of the whole treaty? Who took 
Antwerp ? Who potentially holds the 
mouths of the Scheldt? Whose son- 
in-law sits on the beggar-throne of 
Belgium? Where is the iron frontier? 
We need not suggest the answers. 
France may get to the Rhine whenever 
she pleases, and the treaiy of Vienna 
is to be made again. 

“ Unlucky this," some Whig may ex¬ 
claim ; “ but we did not intend it. We 
did not foresee it; we did every thing 
to promote the cause of freedom, and 
the fault is not ours. Vktrix cama dei$ 
placuitf^ &c. But our minister cannot 
have even this excuse: we should think 
that “ Poland " must be iterated in his 
ear, as often as the starling-cry threat¬ 
ened by Hotepur. Mr. Thomas Camp¬ 


bell sometimes eloquently, but always 
absurdly, drags llie Poles before the 
public; and loud are his objurgations 
of the Emperor Nicholas. The czar 
is, indeed, the general butt for the 
abuse of the Liberal party, wherever 
dispersed. He may console himself 
by the reflection that he is all but 
adored by his own people, and that he 
has only to stamp on the ground to 
raise up legions beyond what Pompey 
even contemplated. It may be very 
well to deplore this, but people who 
intend to manage aflPairs must take the 
world as it is. The Polish insurrection 
was, in many particulars, marked by 
much gallantry ; but from the outset it 
was hopeless. At a gaming-table, the 
heaviest purse, if its owner perseveres, 
is sure to win. In a war, as Frederick 
the Great said, Providence decides in 
favour of the most numerous cannon?. 
It was not friendship to Poland that 
dictated the encouragement which was 
given by the clap-trap governments of 
England and France to the outburst, 
rendered famous by the talents and 
courage ofSkrzynecki, and debased by 
the Jacobin murderers of Warsaw. All 
that the Whigs and their worthy friends 
in Paris desired, was to afford materials 
for noisy paragraphs in newspapers, 
perfectly regardless of the fate of the 
men whom they were hallooing on to 
what they knew to be certain destruc¬ 
tion. The Emperor Nicholas was far 
more considerate when he told the 
members of the Warsaw corporation, 
who waited upon him with an address, 
the hypocrisy of which he with single¬ 
ness of soul disdained, that he was de¬ 
termined, if any opposition were offered 
to liis power, to let loose the thunders 
of the Alexander battery, and make 
their city a heap of ruins. He spoke 
what he intended, and the threat was 
no more than a caution, rough in utter¬ 
ance, but friendly in ultimate effect. 
Our foreign minister threw out good 
wishes to the Poles (and good wishes, 
from men in high office, ought to be 
followed by good assistance), while he 
was in his notes truckling and apolo¬ 
gising to Russia; and his colleague, 
Lord Althorp, was advancing the money 
which enabled her armies to move. 
We are sorry to see that Mr. Campbell 
has not of late employed hi^ muse: 
we can recommend him a subject— 
Whig sympathy for Poland, He may 
borrow, with slight variation, Lord 
Castlereagh's famous metaphor, and 
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describe them as crocodiles weeping 
over the Poles, but putting their hands 
in their breeches’ pockets for the 
Russians. 

To the Russians, indeed, Lord Pal* 
mers ton has been an invaluable auxiliary. 
He has given them Turkey; for nothing 
can prevent them from taking possession 
of Constantinople except a general war. 
Upon Austria must devolve the neces¬ 
sity of doing what should have devolved 
upon England; and the newly crowned 
emperor must unsheathe the holy sword 
of Saint Wenzel^ to perform that which 
was looked for from the red-cross banker 
of Saint George. We confess we do 
not participate in the terrors which that 
magnificent warrior, Col. Evans, wished 
to inspire about our Indian empire, for 
invasion there cannot be dreaded for 
some generations; and before Russia 
is in power to attempt it, she will have 
undergone such an organic alteration 
in all her domestic afhiirs, that we shall 
have to deal with a different country. 
But we ought to dread the appearance 
of the great master of the land making 
his appearance as the great master of 


the sea. Locked up in the proverbially 
inhospitable Euxine, the frozen White 
Sea, and the scarcely accessible Baltic, 
Russia has no means of rearing sailors. 
Of every thing else conducive to marine 
reatness she has abundance — iron, 
emp, wood, are hers inexhaustibly. 
All that she wants are men trained to 
the sea; and the of the Dardanelles, 
which draws in its train the Archipe- ’ 
lago, the Levant, and the Mediterranean, 
will supply that want. And we may 
then have to cope with a new anta¬ 
gonist upon the element which was 
exclusively our own. 

Such have been the results of Lord 
Palmerston’s policy. He has given’ to 
France the chance ..of masteiy of all 
Southern Europe—to Russia, the cer¬ 
tainty of ruling all the East. And all 
the while he has chattered, with a silly 
complacency, of his perspicacity and 
the largeness of his views, while he has 
been made, by the Russians and the 
French, the most notorious gull that 
ever strutted cross-gartered, a smiling 
pretender to the fiivours of the feir, 
since the days of Malvolio. 
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OCTOBER SOKNETS. 

BY SIR MORGAN 0 DOHERTY, BAHT 


Dear Yobke, 

I send you a couple of sonnets on the 1st of October. They are sad 
lubbish^ but they may go somewhat towards filling your last page, if you 
approve of them. I do not wish to interfere with the department so ably filled 
by your friend Nimrod; but I do not forget my own early recollections of 
Trinity College, Dublin, where we used to take a shine out of our October 
It IS many years ago since 1 tasted it; and'perhaps we, in our general ignorance 
of the aleography of England, overrated its merits. It appears to me, howevei, 
that Tom Moore has not done his native university justice, by omitting to devote 
a melody to this academical fiuid 

Yours in haste, 

M. O’D. 


I 

1 DO not know for what this month is famed 
So notably as for its brew of ale, 

And what is near as splendid ^ Every tale 
In which the sons of England's land are named. 

And every ballad in her honour framed, 

Record her old October, liquor stout. 

Which for long days has rum wrought and rout 
To all 'gainst whom her vigorous nerve is aimed 
But just now looking on this pot, I think. 

With philosophic musing neck and crop, 

That as upon the liquor that I drink 
The bilious froth hath risen to the top, 

So m our state we find, at highest price, 

Such bubb'ies as Jack Russell and Spring Rice. 

( 

II 

But let them sink or burst I don’t foi^et 
This IS the month of Crispin Cnspian ; 

When the filth Henry told each gallant man, 

Whom m the field of Agmeourt he set. 

That m our annals the} would never yet 

Pass unremembered , and Will Shakesp^e's art 
Has fix'd the hero's promise in our heart. 

Proud was the triumph when the aichers met 
Their five-tiraes-told opponents in the plain, 

And many a battle since has proved that here 
The good hard hands and manly heaits remain : 

For IS not tins the month, when, fight won dear— 

'Mid triumph in our own, our native war. 

Fell Nelson in the fight of Trafalgar. 

^adley*$y Saturday, M. O'D 

I 

P-S.—I was going to say that, after Henry V. and Lord Nelson, I could not 
get back to Uie Whigs, and that I had no fear of our shaking them off; but I 
could not manage to weave that into a sonnet. Ask Wordsworth to do it 
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The summer is over and gone; autumn 
is wealing out her last and most dreary 
days; to which fogs, and damps, and 
wintry storms succeed : all things are 
“ in the sear and yellow leaf:”—what 
time can be more fit than this, to con¬ 
template “ the State and Prospects of 
Whiggism 

ft was in December 1833, as our 
readers will remember* that palmiest 
day of Whiggism, when more than four 
hundred pledged supporters of Lord 
Grey’s administration crowded ■ the 
benches behind Lord A^thorp, and 
oierflowed the neutral seats, and al¬ 
most pushed the Tories into the lobby, 
—it was at that period, when it was the 
sport of the Whigs to be insolent to the 
lories, and when it was rot even- 
thought worth their while to be civil to 
the Radicals,— it was even at this mo¬ 
ment of exultation that we ventured to 
say a few words touching the real 
strength and standing of the Whigs, 
which nettled a few of that party, but 
which were passed over by the greater 
part, as too absurd to deserve even a 
moment’s notice. 

We said, for instance, that “ the 
country is divided between two great 
parties,—the Tories, or the supporters 
of the constitution which has existed in 
this country for the last one hundred 
and fifty years, and the Hadkaky or 
Republicans, who dislike and would 
remodel that constitution.*^ And, “ be¬ 
sides these, there is a faction, the 


Whigs, which, by leaning, fiist on the 
onepaity, and then on tlie other, and 
liy bonowmg support, now from the 
Constitution dists, and then from the 
Republicans, have contined, for moie 
than three years past, to letun the go¬ 
vernment of these realms 

And we ex])lauied and justified this 
statement, by obsei ving that *‘Whiggism 
IS nothing else than a confedeiacy of 
great families ,** and that we did not 
believe in “ the existence of such a 
thing as a connected scheme of Whig 
piinciples 

These weie our views m December 
1833, now not quite ihiee yeais since. 
Some of the lugs, doubtless, thought 
us veiy foolish,—some, veiy saucy; 
but all agreed that there was not a par¬ 
ticle of Imlh in our description. Yet 
what an inconsideiable space of time 
has it taken fully to justify out views, 
and to foice fiom the lips ** even of the 
Whigs themselves** the vei> sainedecla- 
lations which vve then made, and which 
they then scorned! 

Take, for instance, these two asser¬ 
tions,—that there is no such thing as a 
\\ hig paity,—and that any connected 
system of Whig piinciples is equally a 
dream, and see how the veiy spaniels 
and turnspit^ of Downing Stieet have 
been forced to admit the exact correct¬ 
ness of both. As to the first, we take 
up the Globe of the 20th of this last 
September, and theie read,— not, ittj 
deed, in the editoi’s own leader, but 
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T)Msage selected with approbation from 
another Liberal” journal, and in¬ 
serted without a syllable of exception, 
—the following words:— 

As a party, the Whigs are, in them¬ 
selves, powerless either to guide or to 
control the course of events. There are 
now' only two parties in this country,— 
the people and their Xory enemies. Tlie 
name of Whig remains, but that is all.” 

Tfiis is a mere echo of our statement 
of December 1833. That statement 
was then treated as a jest. Now, how¬ 
ever, it proves to be so far from a joke, 
that it finds its way,—not willingly, in- 
deedfbutas a thing too notorious to be 
any tender denied,—into the columns 
of the most servile of all the Whig 
journals. 

And that the Radicals should be 
blind to this helplessness oflhe wretched 
•creatures whom they alone keep from 
sinking into utter oblivion, is not to be 
expected. The Spectator, as well as 
several other of the journals of that 
class, plainly warn the Whigs that they 
are fully aware of their real position. 
Take one of these admonitions as a 
specimen:— 

“ At every public meeting or dinner of 
the Reformers, the differences between 
the Whigs and Radicals are made more 
or less pTomiiiont. And the Whigs must 
have perceived that, among their own 
supporters, the Rndica^.s predominate in 
number as well as energy. That such 
should be the case in IVlanchester, Bir¬ 
mingham, or the metropolis, was to 
be expected; but we have seen that 
in the agricultural counties of Cumber, 
land, Hereford, and Somerset, mere 
Wliiggism is at a discount. Now, with¬ 
out the aid of * something more than 
Whigs,' the mere Whigs have nothing 
to rely upon but the influence of pro¬ 
perty. The I’ories have the fierce sup. 
port of a bigoted Church party, and can 
operate powerfully on the more ignorant 
electors, by stimulating their religious 
prejudices. Supposing that the property 
were equally divided between Whigs and 
Tories, and the Radicals were neuter, 
there can be no question but that the 
Tories would receive much the larger 
support from those who were not acted 
^pon by the influence of pyoperfy. Let 
the WaigB recollect their position in the 
’JfMise of Commons before the Whig. 

dixion was formed, and then cal- 
eofatto whether, if that union is not again 
oemented, they have any chance ofreach- 

even the i^un^bers of their misemble 
jbmoijty during the Liverpool adminis¬ 
tration, now ^at their rotten-borough no- 


mineea are diminished 1 Certainly they 
have not. The Tories beat them in the 
popularity which depends on prejudice, 
as well as far outweigh them in wealth. 
Let the Whig-Radical union be com¬ 
pletely^ dissolved, and the number of 
Whig members in the House of Com¬ 
mons would be reduced to the represen¬ 
tatives of their few remaining rotten bo¬ 
roughs. It would then be seen that the 
Reform-act, which was said to have 
* poisoned' the Tories, bad demolished 
the Whig party.*—Sept. 24, 
183 $. 

> Our first position, then, unanimously 
scouted by Whigs and Radicals in 
1834, is generally admitted by both in 
1836. And equally agreed to, now, 
on all hands, is our second declara¬ 
tion, that “ Whig principles” were 
merely something like the phoenix, or 
the philosophers stone, which served 
to tag a verse, or furnish a simile, but 
had no real existence. The assertion 
was reckoned an insult, at that mo¬ 
ment; but now it is fully admitted, 
and even put forward as a proof of 
practical wisdom. Read the following 
passage from the Mornitig Chronicle of 
Sept. 23 : 

They who aspire to load the people 
must not separate themselves in senti¬ 
ment fromthem. It is dangerous to out¬ 
run public opinion in laying down the 
course to be pursued ; but it is equally 
dangerous to remain behind it. When 
the public sliew unequivocally what their 
sentiments ure on peerage-reform, public 
men will have a rule by which to guide 
their conduct.’’ 

Nothing more despicable than this 
ever disgraced the English press. It 
is the bold, broad, impudent deter¬ 
mination, that 

** Whatsoever king doth reign, 
ril still be vicar of Bray,’* 

put into maudlin cant and solemn pa¬ 
laver. “ It 13 dangerous to outrun public 
opinion,—it is dangerous to remain be¬ 
hind it.” WHiat is the danger? “Why, 
that we may lose our places!” 

“ When the public shew unequivo¬ 
cally what their sentiments are on 
peerage-reform, public men will have 
a rule by which to guide their con¬ 
duct”!!! 

In other words, as to whether there 
shall be a house of lords or not,—or 
whether that house shall be elective or 
hereditary, permanent or ever-changing, 
independent or a packed assembly;,— 
the Whigs have not even thought it 
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ivortb their white to form an opinion. 
Nor can they see any other way of ar¬ 
riving at any conclusion on these points, 
than by ascertaining which scheme is 
likely to be most popular. Oj^ily shew 
them which plan is likely to give them 
tlie longest lease of Downing Street, 
and they will be for that scheme, with¬ 
out a moment's doubt or hesitation. 

And, of course, if they are thus inca¬ 
pable of forming an opinion on such a 
question as the peerage, they must be 
equally so on the question of the 
monarchy. They announce that they 
will be “ the public’s most obedient 
and very humble servants,” as to the 
house of peers ; and, of course, they 
will be equally conformable as to the 
crown. If, therefore, “ public opinion” 
slmuld ever express any desire for an¬ 
other Whitehall scaffold-scene, the 
Whigs are quite ready to be ‘‘ public 
opinion’s” “ servants to command,” in 
that or any other way that may seem 
expedient! 

Thus it stands, at last, broadly con¬ 
fessed, that the country is in the hands 
of men who have no one fixed princi¬ 
ple of action whatever, except that of 
adhering to Downing Street to the 
latest possible moment, and by adopt¬ 
ing any system that may seem likely 
to keep them there; and of whom it is 
asserted, by their own journals, that, 
to maintain themselves in office, they 
are quite ready to sacrifice the house 
of lords, or any other of^our national 
institutions which “ public opinion” 
may take a fancy to have a spite against. 

A more explicit confession of the 
real state of the case,— that the Whigs 
are a faction^ and not a party^ could 
not possibly be made. It is, in truth, 
the chief distinction between the two, 
—that a party is founded upon princi¬ 
ple, upon a certain system of policy,— 
while a faction is based wholly on self¬ 
ish and interested views. *J'he whole 
course of legislation in England, up to 
a certain period, has been carried on, 
professedly at least, on principle. The 
very substance and staple of all our 
parliamentary debates has been, the 
strife of contending principles—the con¬ 
flict of reason. But upon this new 
Whig theory the business may be 
greatly simplified. A minister will 
have nothing to do but to rise and say, 
" I do not mean to argue that the mea¬ 
sure 1 intend to propose is a wike 
one; I shall not even contend that it is 
a just one. It may be neither the one 


nor the other; in fact, I have not taken 
the trouble to form an opinion on either 
of thosd points. It is enough for me 
to know that * public opinion * seems to 
call for it; and as ^ public opinion' is the 
pole-star which we professr to follow, I 
submit the motion, and shall not trouble 
the house with any further argument.” 

This,then, is the Whiggism of 183d. 
We own that we think it a bad sample, 
even of a thing originally evil* We 
have no remembrance of any period in 
our annals in which Whiggism had 
fallen so low. At the same time, it is 
a very natural thing that a cause en¬ 
trusted to such hands as have had the 
management of Whiggism for the last 
two years should fail rapidly into rot¬ 
tenness and decay. We happened the 
other day to cast our eye over the names 
of the Whig ministry of four years back; 
and a slight glance over it, with a con^ 
parison between those days and the 
present, removed all the surprise which 
we had lately felt, at the degradation to 
which the present Whigs are sinking 
themselves and their name. We add 
that list, with a parallel column for 
the present year. 


1833. 

1836. 

Grey- 

gone 

Brougham 

gone 

Lansaowne 

Lansdowne 

Althorp 

gone 

Goderich - 

gone 

Melbourne 

Melbourne 

Richmond 

gone 

Stanley 

gone 

Holland 

Holland 

Graham 

gone 

Grunt 

Glenelg 

Palmerston 

Palmerston 


Now, with the exception of Lord 
Melbourne, who made a tolerable 
home-secretary, nothing can be plainer 
than that the whole weight and value 
of the cabinet of 1833 has vanished, 
and that the wreck which remains be¬ 
hind consists solely of just those four 
members whqse presence conferred no 
strength on Lord Grey’s ministry, and 
whose absence would have been of the 
least possible cons^uence. Yet to 
this rump of a cabinet, reinforced by 
such statesmen as Mr. Thomas Rice, 
Lord MintOyLoid Duncannon,&ndLord 
Cottenham, has the cause of Wliiggiam 
been entrusted. And, truly, they seem 
likely to bring the poor old creature to 
so deplomble an end, as scarcely ia 
be provided with a rag to cover^hdr 
wretched remains! ^ 
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Miserable, then, is the present 
ofVVhig:£rism. Its character, all the/?rcs- 
tigc whicli once attaclied to its name, is 
wholly gone. Its own adherents now 
confess It to be nothing else than a 
confeflenicy of certain individuals for 
certain personal ends. The Globe ad¬ 
mits that, Ml the country, among the 
people, there is no such party,—that 

tlie name of Whig remains, and that 
is all and the Chronicle boldly puts 
It forward as their system of govern¬ 
ment,— to take thei* policy from the 
popular cry of the passing hour,— to 
‘♦guide their conduct** by no other 
“ rule *’ than the vague, uncertain, 
ever-changing filing, ^led public 
opinion.*' 

And, as a natural consequence, re¬ 
signing the very profession and name 
of a party, tliey have lost the strength 
\)f a party also. They held Toryism to 
be all hut extinct in 1833, because it 
reckoned but one hundred and eighty 
supporters in the House of Commons. 
One more election has passed, and they 
themselves have not even that number ; 
and when the next has taken place, we 
may seek through St. Stephen’s with a 
candle and lantern for a Whig, and 
scarcely be able to find one. 

They sometimes retort, “ Ah ! but' 
this is a parliament of Sir Robert Peel’s 
calling.” They would be at a loss, we 
believe, to point out* more than two 
members in it who owed their return 
to government influence, exerted by 
Sir Robert Peel’s administration. But 
there is another circumstance, of far 
greater weight, touching which it suits 
them to preserve an eptire silence. 
This is,— that the present House of 
Commons is but the second elected 
under the Whig Reform-bill. The first 
being chosen amidst the fervour of po¬ 
pularity arising from the success of 
that measure,— the election of Decem- 
bei 1834 maybe considered as the only 
fair trial we have yet had of the prac¬ 
tical results of the new .scheme of re¬ 
presentation. In the concoction of that 
scheme, the ulmt^t skill and ingenuity 
of the NMiig triumvirate,— of Russell, 
Durham, and Duncannon,—were ex¬ 
erted, to crush for ever the hopes of the 
Tories. To gain this end, the most un¬ 
blushing manoeuvres were resorted lo. 
Ill admiration of the mobs of Southwark 
and CoventGarden,half-a-dozen similar 
elective bodies were constituted in and 
the metropolis. In obvious vio¬ 
lation of the first principle of the bill, 


divers notorious pocket boroughs, such 
as Mahon, Caine, Morpeth, Tavistock, 
and others, were saved from extinction, 
simply because they were in the hands 
of tne Whigs. Nay, not content with 
these, new nomination boroughs, such 
as Huddersfield,Gateshead, and various 
others, were actually constituted. In 
every way, therefore, the utmost wit of 
man was taxed to devise a scheme by 
which the natural influence of the Con¬ 
servatives should be counteracted, and 
the power of the Whigs increased and 
•established. Yet, on the second trial 
(and, in fact, what was really only the 
the result is that England, taken 
by itself, returns more Conservatives 
than it does of Whigs and Radicals to¬ 
gether! When they tell us, therefore, 
lo remember that this is a parliament 
of Sir R. Peel’s calling,—we remind 
them, in return, that it is a parliament of 
Lord John Russell’s contriving. And 
the result of his utmost skill seems to 
be, that, with the aid of the Irish 
priests, and the Scotch Radicals, he 
has reached a majority of 27, in a house 
of6r)8! 

Such, then, is the present SMe and 
condition of Whiggism,— deplorable 
enough, truly! Confessed, at last, to 
have no real existence in the country,— 
to be a fungus, and not a plant; con- 
fessed, loo, to be utterly without that 
necessary life-blood, fixed and consist¬ 
ent principle,—ith3ngs,atpresent, upon 
the sturdier^tem of Radicalism, and is 
now chiefly occupied in endeavouring 
so lo work upon the leaders of that 
party, that it may not be cast off* in 
disdain, and consigned to everlasting 
oblivion. But these efforts will be in 
vain,—as we shall jiresently see, when 
we come to consider, in the next place, 
the Prospects of Whiggism. 

And these are truly, as far as the 
Whigs themselves are concerned, of the 
most hopeless character. In fact, they 
al 1 seem to term i nate, whether we look on 
the right hand or on the left, in nothing 
else but entire extinction. Tor, first, if it 
be asked, VVhy the ministry cannot con¬ 
trive to gel through another session, as 
they have got through those of 1835 and 
1836,—by playing off the Conservatives 
against the Destructives;—professing 
to fight the battle of the Radicals, but 
taking good care, all the while, that the 
said Radicals shall gain no step of 
^ound under their assistance and pa¬ 
tronage ? the answer presents itself in 
the letter of Mr. Hull, the member for 
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Hull, one who is deservedly looked 
upon as of leading rank among the 
Radical party. No sooner had the 
session closed, than Mr. Hutt ad- 
idressed to liis constituents a letter, of 
which the following is an extract:— 

“ Lord Melbourne took office, resolved 
to propose good measures,— reforms 
Agreeable to the nation, without regard 
to what might be the pleasure of the 
Lords; but also without any plan for 
overcoming lordly opposition to his pro¬ 
posals of reform. The necessity had 
not then arisen for deciding on the 
question of Peerage-i*eform ; and it was^ 
therefore,possible that Lord Melbourne's 
cabinet should contain petsons who—let 
the lords do what they may—object to 
all further organic change. But the case 
is npw altered. Either Lord Melbourne 
must take another step, or the country 
will require another minister. * • • 

And if, unhappily, nothing be done by 
ministers with a view of preventing an¬ 
other such absurd session as that wliich 
has just closed, I can no longer range 
myself among the supporters of govern¬ 
ment. Nor am I singular in this inten¬ 
tion. Many earnest reformers in the 
House of Commons are weary of attend¬ 
ing to support measures of reform which 
end in nothing.** 

Here, then, is a determination ex¬ 
pressed which at once makes it im¬ 
possible, if that determination is not 
changed, for the Whigs to proceed any 
longer in their present course. But 
will not Mr. llutl’s views, and those of 
the Radicals generally, fliange on the 
near approach of that dissolution of the 
present ministry, which would inevit¬ 
ably follow a perseverance in the 
course thus announced ? 

We cannot, of course, answer for Mr. 
Hutt’s steadiness of pur[)ose; but we 
can easily see that the resolve which ho 
here states to have beon taken is one 
which must, sooner or later, be acted 
upon by the Radicals, as a party. It is 
inconceivable that they should ever 
submit, for any prolonged series of 
years, to remain in their present absurd 
and ridiculous position,—that of being 
made subservient to the views of a 
mere faction, whose strength, even in 
parliament, is far inferior to their own, 
and whose hold upon the country is 
absolutely nothing! 

bpcctalor has, once or twice, 
■put this question in a very clear and 
forcible point of view; as, for instaQpe, 
in its publication of Oct. 1;— 

“ There were two parties, of course, 


to the Whig-Radical union. There was 
a compact, though Mr. Shiel would call 
it a compact union. Virtually, if not in 
so many words, the Radicals, without 
requiring the smallest share of official 
power, agreed to support the Whigs iu 
office, and to leave in abeyance those 
questions of organic change which belong 
to the Radical faith. The W higs, on 
the other hand, promised to effect such 
reforms, not being organic, as should 
from time to time content the Radicals, 
In 18:15. both parties were satisfied : the 
Whigs w'ere steadily supported by the 
Radicals, w’ithout being asked to pro¬ 
mote any organic change; and the Radi¬ 
cals obtained the important but not or¬ 
ganic change of English Munici])al Re¬ 
form. Each.party received the consi¬ 
deration, to use a legal phrase, for which 
it had signed the contract. Both parties 
again were satisfied with the programine 
or promise of tliis year’s proceedings; no 
Radical pressed any organic change upqjL 
the Whigs; no Vvhig but assured the 
Radicals that, wdth hearty Radical sup¬ 
port, the Whigs would do * justice to 
Ireland.* But what has been the result 1 
The Whigs have received all that they 
ever stipulated for — the Radicals abso¬ 
lutely nothing. * His promises,’ says 
Lord Lyndhurst, speaking of Lord Mel¬ 
bourne, * were, as he then was, mighty ; 
but his performance, as he now is, no- 
tliing.’ The 'fory leader openly boasts 
of the success of his phm for putting an 
end to the Whig-Radical union. There 
can now be no doubt that, as we said at 
the time, lie formed the plan deliberately 
wdtb a view to the aim w’hich it has all 
but accomjdished. lie might well be 
sure that the Kadicuhs would not for «o- 
thing support the Whigs in office, and 
cease to demand organic changes which 
they have at heart. To the organic 
questions o^hullot, triennial parliaments, 
and a larger suftVago, lie has added that 
of peerage-reform. There are now four 
great organic questions on which the 
Radicals differ from the Whig.s quite as 
much as from the Tories, and which 
Lyndhurst may well be sure that the Ra¬ 
dicals will not give up fo the Whigs for 
nothing. Why should they 1 Why 
should they,give up any thing /hr no- 
thhig? During a whofe session, the 
Whig performance of promises to tlie 
Radicals has been— nothing. All turn.s 
upon that word ; the new policy of the 
Tories hassconsisted in reducing to no* 
thing the consideration for which the 
Radicals consented to support a ministry 
opposed to all organic change. Op¬ 
posed, just like the Tories, to all organic 
change, and prevented by the Tories from 
effecting any other reforms, the Whig 
ministry had no longer any the slightest 
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elatnii^ Kftdieal support. So far Lynd- 
hurat*8 bold plan was eminently suc- 

cei^L” 

♦ ^ , » 

Whether this supposition, that the 
Lorde, in presenting so bold a front to 
their assailants, during the last session, 
acted upon a deep ai^ settled design 
of bringing the Whigs to a point— 
whether this idea be well founded or 
not, we know not, nor shall we stay 
to inquire. For, in fact, in this, as 
well as in many other cases, the plain¬ 
est, simplest, most obvious, and honest 
course, is at the same time the most 
entirely wise and philosophical. The 
Lords, therefore, may have merely taken 
each bill on its'merits, and have pro¬ 
ceeded cn a general feeling, that it was 
no longer safe to concede even a part 
of the demands of the democratical 

E in the Commons; or they may 
entertained the more extensive 
design imputed to them by the Spcc- 
tator, of rendering it necessary for the 
Whigs either to join the Radicals in 
an attempt on the constitution, or to 
break their alliance with the revolu¬ 
tionary party, and, by consequence, to 
drop into their own proper insigni¬ 
ficance. 

However, let the immediate motive 
actuating the Peers be what it may, 
the difficulty in the way of the Whigs 
is just the same. The plan of the Ra¬ 
dicals has always been.*o attack boldly 
in front—to carry the fortress of the 
constitution by storm, in the open face 
of day. But the Whigs have withheld 
them from ttiis design, promising that 
by clever mancEUvres, well-planned un¬ 
dermining, and flank attacks of every 
description, ihpy would contrive to 
frighten the Toras from their ground, 
and to gain the field without risk and 
without loss. But tliis very delectable 
scheme has failed. Their mines have 
been countermined; their manoeuvres 
out-manoeuvred; and the campaign ter¬ 
minated, at last, with nothing but dis¬ 
comfiture and disappointment on their 
part, and exultation atid increased 
confidence oii the other. Very natu¬ 
rally, then, do the Radicals now turn 
round on their allies; charge them with 
having befooled and del'uded them 
during two wliole sessions; and give 
them regular warning that they have 
no idea of going through “ another such 
absurd session as that which has just 
closed.” 

The union, then, between the Whigs 
and the Radicals, is, we may suppose, 


on the point of dissolution. Most in¬ 
cessant have been the entreaties, most 
pathetic the beseechings, of the Whig 
journalists, during the last few weeks, 
to their dear friends,” the Radicals, 
not to listen to the apostles of dis¬ 
cord,” but to keep ever in mind the 
necessity of ** all Rtformers ” beipg 
united against the common enemyj* 
Whether these entreaties will or will 
not have any momentary weight, is a 
matter on which we feel very little in¬ 
terest ; nothing being more certain 
fthan this, that only by a decided 
change of system — only, in short, by 
ceasing to be Whigs, and throwing 
themselves wholly into the ranks of 
the Radicals, can the contrivers of the 
Lichfield-house compact hope to main¬ 
tain, much longer, that unprincipled 
coalition. 

A decided change of system, then, 
— that is the course which most natu¬ 
rally offers itself, and which is, in fact, 
daily and hourly urged upon the Whigs 
by such half Radicals as the Bulvwrs 
and Examiners, who, for their own pri¬ 
vate reasons, earnestly desire the con¬ 
tinuance of the present coalition. A 
decided change of system! But of 
what character ? This is, perhaps, best 
explained in one of O’Connell’s late 
letters, in which he both admits the 
impossibility of proceeding further with¬ 
out a change, and at the same time de¬ 
scribes wliat, in his view, that change 
should be. * 

He first describes the great practical 
difficulty in the way of the continuance 
of the present system of misgovem- 
ment, namely, that the people of Eng¬ 
land detest it: — 

** Tlie substantial point in difference 
between us is this—I assert that the ma¬ 
jority of the English nation are uidifferm 
ent, or worse, hostile, to the claim of the 
people of Ireland to * justice. 1 assert 
that indifferencef or rather that hostility, 

** The substance of what 1 said on 
the occasion was just this—which is my 
present opinion also—‘That I would 
concede, for argument sake, that a nu¬ 
merical majority of all the people of Eng¬ 
land were favourable to doing justice to 
Ireland; yet that the disposition of the 
English nation towards Ireland was best 
evinced by ‘ the class of voters *—that class 
constituted the portion of the English 
people most, if not solely, efficient for 
political purposes. 1 insisted that it was 
hjthe class of voters alone that the opi¬ 
nion of England alone could be known 
with any certainty. It was true, that 
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mq)i cIms saclud«4. tbe Cliaadoi rotonit 
who, in geutral, hi4 not (bn powder to 
ezpre«8 their own sentimenU, and shewed 
onlj those pf their landlords: so far the 
experiment was not complete; but what* 
ever defect existed in the experiment as 
to the counties, was compensated for by 
the town of Newcastle, when the only 
difference between the two candidates 
was, that which touched the government 
of Ireland. The enemy to Ireland was 
elected, and the friend to Ireland re¬ 
jected,* 

** 1 therefore said —That if it were 
asserted to me that the people of Eng¬ 
land are favourable to the Irish, my an.* 
swer would be in one word— Newcasth** 

** You say this would be a foolish 
answer. My reply is, that it would be 
quite a rational answer. 

*' As far as mere assertion, we are 
upon an equality. But you proceed to 
reasoning. You say Blackett was re¬ 
jected by the Newcastle electors because 
he was a mere Whig-^iheX he did not go 
far enough for the Reformers of New¬ 
castle, who, therefore, rejected him. You 
also allege, that if a Radical Reformer 
had stood, the result would have been 
bis return to parliament. 

“ According to you, the Reformers of 
Newcastle rejected Blackett because he 
was a Whig; whereas, they would have 
elected him had he been a thorough Re¬ 
former, 

“ Patience, my good sir, patience — 
you go too far. Recollect that New¬ 
castle did not merely and singly reject 
Blackett for not being Reformer enough ; 
but it elected Hodgson, w|io is no Re¬ 
former at all. 

" If the Newcastle men acted upon 
your principles, and rejected a mere 
Whig, why what confounded blockheads 
must they be to elect an unequivocal 
Tory! 

“ Really, with all your talent, you look 
only at one side of the question. You 
see Blackett rejected, and you exclaim 
—' Mighty well! Out with him ! He 
is not Reformer enough ! Out with 
him, the mere Whig !* 

“ You forget, in your joy at the blow 
given to the Whigs, that there is a 
stronger blow given to the cause of re¬ 
form by the election of a stark-staring 
Tory, 

** No; the truth is, that the experi¬ 
ment at Newcastle was complete. There 
was hut one essential difference between 
Hodgson and Blackett— only one, and 
that related to Ireland. Blackett was 
for the ministry, who are tronquilliiiing 
Ireland by some practical justice: he was 
for tbe appropriation clause ; he wasj^r 
municipal reform in Ireland. Hodg^, 
on the contrary, was agaiiwt that minis¬ 


try, agaitiU the appropriation elapse, 
agatntt oorporation retbrm in Irelano* 

It was impossible to bring before'the 
minds of Englishmen, in a more simple 
and single shape, the question of * good 
government for Ireland.' Thera was ne 
other question at that election. Both^ 
candidates rmected ballot and short par¬ 
liaments, and extension or universality 
of suffrage. The Irish question was tbe 
only question,—the only difference be¬ 
tween them. 

** How can you, then, shrink from my 
conclusion, that the result proves the 
electors of Newcastle to be either indif¬ 
ferent or hostile to the rights of the Irish 
people T' 

Yet, in this very same letter, he does 
not despair. On the contrary, setting 
out with the assumption that the people 
of England are opposed to the ministry 
—a position which he effectually main¬ 
tains,—he, nevertheless, proceeds t<^ 
urge and encourage Lord Melbourne 
to persevere, and to point out a course 
which, in his opinion, leads to victory. 

** What a glorious career lies before 
Lord Melbourne and his colleagues, if 
they do but possess energy and integrity 
adequate to the lofty destiny that awaits 
them! They may, if they please, add 
more than one-third -to the strength and 
resources of the empire. They may con¬ 
ciliate Ireland, and become the first of 
benefactors to Great Britain. See how 
successful is Lord Mulgrave’s experi¬ 
ment-consisting of nothing but tbe 
working out of common sense and com¬ 
mon honesty f ♦ * » * 

The great national question can, nay, 
must, now he decided ; are the Irish 
people to he fellow-subjects, or are 
they to be — I will write it — enemies 1 
Lord Melbourne may blot out the enmity 
for ever; he may mak&l|)e Irish willing 
and most useful subjects. But for this 
purpose — and 1 joy that it should be so 
— he must satisfy the rational portion of 
the English people ; he must content the 
English and Scotch Dissenters ; they 
only ask for * justice.* He must become 
the advocate of an increased and ex¬ 
tended franchise. He must consent to 
shorten the duration of Parliament. He 
must not shrink from the ballot. Above 
all, he must prepare for the conflict with 
the Lords. The contest has begun by 
and from th# Lords. Hitherto the Mj- 
nistry and the Commons have not gone 
beyond — even if they have reached — 
mere passive resistance. 'J’he slate of 
active hostility must commence. It will 
commence either tinder Miiiisteiial ousv 
pices, or without the countenance of Mi¬ 
nisters. Ohe way or tbe other the fight 
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lie carried on. The Lordu have al¬ 
ready beg;un on their part. Ifth® Mi¬ 
nistry desert the people in this crisis, re¬ 
volutionary dangers will necessarily oc¬ 
cur ; nay, a violent revolution is, in my 
opinion, inevitable. The Lords will 
yield only to a defeat. The people can- 
*iiot much longer endure aristocratic des¬ 
potism. A violent overthrow of our 
present institutions must be the result of 
the present posture of affairs, unless the 
* Reform of iho Lords’ becomes the 
W’atchword of the Ministerial party. If 
Lord Melbourne will but conduct and 
manage that necessary organic change... 
if be will combine in his own person the 
popular leader with the king’s minister 
—the transition would be easy and safe, 
and secure from social change or indi¬ 
vidual misery. His duty to his king and 
to his country equally demand, not that 
he should ride * on the political whirl¬ 
wind, and direct the storm,’ hue that he 
^should prevent every such whirlwind, 
and render such a stoim unnecessary, 
and therefore impossible. 'J’he ministry 
of Lord Melbourne ow’e a debt of gniti- 
tude to the Irish, Let them enable 
themselves to pay that debt, by joining 
now heart and hand with the rutionul 
Refonueis of Lngland.” 

There is an impudence about this 
recious proposition, which has not 
een properly remarked. It is one 
which could hardly have come from any 
one but an O’Connell, He tells Lord 
Melbourne, at starting, that it is a fact, 
which it is worse than* useless to deny, 
that the people of England are against 
him> But then he immediately adds, 
that “ a glorious career is before him.” 
And what is that “ glorious career 
It is to put down the people ofEngland 
— to govern the empire in spite of the 
King, in spite of tlie Lords, and in 
spite of the representatives ofEngland ! 
And this, to an English nobleman, he 
calls “ a glorious career.^' But by 
what means are the people to be thus 
put down ? By a complete and thorough 
union of all th'at is evil in the empire, 
to make one joint attack on the ancient 
constitution of our forefathers. The 
Papists of Ireland, the Dissenters of 
Scotland and England, the Radicals 
and Infidels of all three countries, are 
to be banded together. The Papists 
are to have “ justice for Ireland 
which means the extermination of 
heretics, and the division of their 
lands. The Dissenters are “ to be 
contentedwhich, as every one knows, 
is only to be done by the entire demo¬ 
lition of the Church. The Radicals are 


to have the whole British aristocracy, 
at once and for ever, put under their 
feet. Of the monarchy it would not be 
quite discreet to speak with equal 
plainness ; but its fate is obviously 
and necessarily implied. And tl\js is 
the glorious career marked out by 
O’Connell for Lord Melbourne, and 
marked out by him as the onty course 
which can save the ministry ! 

Nor is this a mere freak of the Der- 
rynane Dictilor,—in which case, in¬ 
deed, it might merit little notice. It is 
now the fixed and declared sentiment 
* of the whole Radical party,—i. c., of 
the second political body in the empire 
in numbers and importance. Mr. Ilutt, 
an acknowledged leader of this party, 
says, in his letter already quoted, “ I 
have no hope to hold out for the fu¬ 
ture except in the prospect of Peerage- 
reform and, again, “ Peerage-reform 
is now the only question.” 

Here, then, we have the conclusion 
and resolve of a majority of the sup¬ 
porters o f the ministiy in the House of 
Commons^ — that tiie Reform of the 
Lords must become tiie watchword of 
the ministerial party and that, as 
Mr. Ilutt plainly declares, if they 
shrink from this duty, he himself, and 
many others, will no longer be reck¬ 
oned among their supporters. 

Shall tliey, then, decide upon taking 
this step ? Shall they become, at one 
leap, more Radical than the fiercest Ra¬ 
dical of five^vears back ever dreamt of 
becoming ? Shall they boldly come 
forward in 1837 with a proposition for 
abolishing that constitution of three co¬ 
ordinate estates, which they declared, in 
1831, it was their only and their highest 
wish to repair and to perpetuate ? 

For several members of the cabinet 
we will at once answer, that they 
would find, in their own breasts, not the 
least difficulty in taking this or any 
other step which a continuance in 
place might demand. The Grants and 
Palmerstons, the members, in rapid 
succession, of the Casllereagh, Wel¬ 
lington, Canning, Goderich, Grey, 
and Melbourne cabinets, are not the 
men to raise objections, if it were pro¬ 
posed to them to form part of a Roe¬ 
buck and O’ConneJI, or even of a Beel¬ 
zebub and Apollyon cabinet, always 
provided, of course, that the salary were 
a fitting and proper one.'* And as for 
Lady Holland’s lord and master, or 

my man llobbi-o,” it will hardly be 
expected of either, as known idolators 
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of the Corsican tyrant^ that they could 
feel the least horror either of an anarchi¬ 
cal republic, or its natuMil successor, 
a military despotism. Of a good pro¬ 
portion of the ministry, therefore, we 
may feel pretty well assured that a pro¬ 
position for disbanding the Peers, or, 
as it might happen, for transporting 
them to Nova Zembla, would excite in 
their minds very iitlle repugnance. 

There is a difficulty, however, in an¬ 
other quarter. Even in the House of 
Commons the ministry have but a bare 
majority, and in tliat majority there ar^ 
still found many who retain some 
shreds and relics of conscientious 
feeling, and many others who feel an¬ 
other kind of check,—to wit, a doubt as 
to what their constituents may think of 
all these matters. From these and va¬ 
rious other causes this cruel difficulty 
arises,—that while O^Connell and the 
Iladicals insist upon a forward, move, 
another large section of their friends, 
and a shrewd and long-headed section, 
warn them in the plainest and most 
emphatic language, that to move for¬ 
ward will be to move to utter ruin ! 

One of this class, Baines of Leeds, 
a cunning, crafty, low-minded creature, 
but a “ practical man/' thus explicitly 
states the danger. He is addressing 
O’Connell:— 

** Let us test the question at issue be¬ 
tween us by an examination of its work¬ 
ing in Parliament. You know, as well 
as I can inform you, that • hill brought 
into the House of Commons, for depriving 
the members of the House of Lords of 
their hereditary privilege as legislators, 
would scarcely be supported by as many 
members in that house as voted for your 
celebrated motion for the repeal of the 
legislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, You were so well aware of 
this that, though you gave notice of a 
motion for reform of the House of Lords 
early in the last session of parliament, 
you very discreetly let the whole session 
pass without venturing to bring the sub¬ 
ject formally under consideration. But 
we will suppose a thing which is next to 
impossible—namely, that the bill might 
pass the House of Commons. What, 
then, is to be done t It has to pass the 
Lords; and who is to introduce it I I 
do not know of a single individual in 
that house who would move or second a 
bill to change its character from an here¬ 
ditary to an elective assembly. Can 
you mention any lords who would move 
and second the bill *! But, suppose such 
a motion to be made, the hon. and learned 
member for Kilkenny must be a great 


deal more blind than he tbinlra hon. 
member for Leeds to be, if be supposes 
that there would then be tbe most remnte 
chance for such a bill passing into a law, 
with the sanction of a majority of the 
members of that body. You know that 
there is just as much reason to hope that 
the House of Lords will pass a bill for 
the confiscation of all the estates of the 
peerage of England, as that they will 
enact a law to render their hereditary le¬ 
gislative power elective. If you do not 
know this, you are the only man in par¬ 
liament that is^gnorant of it. 

Then, as to the king — of course I 
speak from no authority on this point,— 
but I believe that his Majesty William 
IV. would as soon abdicate his throne in 
favour of the bon. and learned member 
for Kilkenny, as he would give the royal 
assent to a bill for disfranchising the 
peers of parliament of their hereditary 
honours. 

“ If this be a correct view of the 
ception that a bill for tbe reform of the 
House of Lords would meet with from 
tlie three estates of the realm, it is im¬ 
possible to effect that reform by sanction 
of law ; and if, therefore, it is to be car¬ 
ried at all, it must be effected without 
law—that is, by revolution. In revolu¬ 
tion it must begin, and in revolution it 
must end.” 

Thus much of tbe impossibility of 
success in this course. But in another 
paper, Baines had previously explained 
how inevitably it must happen, not 
only that an attack on the peerage 
must fail, but, also, that it must utterly 
destroy the party making it. He says: 

“We add a truth, of which we are as 
strongly convinced as if it had been 
proved by experience, that nothing could 
be imagined more certain to strengthen 
Toryism and to throw back Reform, than to 
propose the demolition of tbe House of 
Lords. 

“ We will bring this matter home to 
the people of the West Riding of York¬ 
shire, Suppose candidates to be brought 
forward at our next election on the prin¬ 
ciple of advocating a remodelling of the 
House of Lords;—they would be op¬ 
posed by all 5;be noble Whig families— 
by the baronets,—probably by the whole 
of the landed gentry, and by nearly all 
the oldest and most influential Reform 
leaders in Uie towns. What sort of a 
figure woura the candidates and their 
supporters cut 1 Most lamentable. And 
into what position would all tbe influen¬ 
tial classes above-mentioned be thrown? 
Into an alliance with the Tories. Of 
course the Reform party would be broken 
to shivers. A Liberal member for one of 
the southern counties said to us the other 
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cbyi-f*" W® now r&tmmfntrUm Ltberftt 
iawb®ni for our county; if tlie ^uMtioa 
of dopriring the Lords of their inde¬ 
pendent character should be urged on, 
W6 should only return ^owr.* Would it 
not, then, be infatuation in the Liberals 
to urge on this question/'—Leeds Mer¬ 
cury, Oct* 10,1835. 

Here, then, is, certainly, as pretty a 
dilemma as ever any set of men were 
placed in. Of their own supporters, 
the leaders of the larger section plainly 
tell them, ‘^You must make a move in 
advance. We will not be marched and 
countermarched in this “absurd way,” 
merely to find ourselves, at the end of 
the session, just where we were at the 
beginning. Give the word, “ For¬ 
ward !*' or we shall forthwith disband, 
and leave you to manceuvre for your 
own pleasure and gratification." An- 
rther,and no inconsiderable body, con¬ 
sisting of more cautious and far-seeing 
individuals, at once warn them, on the 
other hand, that an attack of this kind 
on one of the branches of the legisla¬ 
ture, on one of the three independent 
states of the realm, must inevitably 
lose them so many adherents as to 
make their defeat and destruction cer¬ 
tain, Between the two, the poor mi¬ 
nistry writhes and twists itself, turning 
first to the one and then to the other,— 
beseeching them both to bear in mind 
“ tlie necessity of union," and remind¬ 
ing them that the least division must at 
once bring in “ their common enemy, 
the Tories.” 

These entreaties and arguments may 
have a momentary effect; and we shall 
not at all lament it, should they for the 
present succeed in re-esfeblishing a 
hollow truce. At the same time the 
Radicals cannot fail to see, with their 
journal, the Spectator, that the com¬ 
pact which has existed, and which it 
is the object of the Whigs to retain in 
force as long ,as possible, is one by 
which the gain is all allotted to the 
one party, and the loss, or the no-gain, 
entirely to the other. The Weaker party, 
the Whigs, are allowed to possess them¬ 
selves of their object, the government, 
with all its emoluments and patronage; 
while the stronger party, tke Radicals, 
have the honour and glory of maintain¬ 
ing tbe Whigs in possession of Down¬ 
ing Street, without being indulged with 
even a hope or prospect of advancing, 
by their patient services, any one of 
all the great measures which are pe¬ 
culiar (o their creed. Thus a set 


of politicians, of such numerkaJ force 
as to be able to decide which of the 
two bodies, Whigs or Tories, shall hold 
the reins pf government, are actually 
gulled into die lolly of espousing 
one of the two, without a stipulation, 
or even a hope, of thereby forwarding 
their own principles or their own views 
even a single step ! “ During a whole 
session,” says the Spectator, “ the Whig 
performance of promises to the Radi¬ 
cals has been— nothing Is it in 
human nature, is it to be supposed 
possible for sane politicians, to per¬ 
severe in a compact in which all the 
gain is on one side, and all the loss, 
all the sacrifice, on the other? Grant 
that zeal and animosity may lead to 
the formation of such a compact, and 
to its temporary continuance; still, is 
not permanence upon such prepos¬ 
terous terms altogether impossible? 

The* “ disgraceful and unprincipled 
coalition," then, draws near its end. 
Whether it may yet last for a few 
weeks, or for a few months, is, to us, 
a matter of great indifference. We 
feel not the least impatience; knowing 
that the longer an exhibition so deplor¬ 
able is continued, the greater will be 
the instruction derived by the people 
from it, and the more complete their 
rooting and grounding in Conservative 
principles. 

Tlie denouement may be brought 
about in one of two ways, either of 
which would be the destruction of the 
Whigs and of Whiggism, and by a 
process almost equally rapid. 

The ministry may yield to the urgent 
persuasioas of some of their Radical 
friends, and may take the forward step 
which is said by those friends to be 
essential to their very existence. They 
may concede, or half concede (for the 
diflerence between espoming and 7wt 
opposing is a mere quibble), the Ballot, 
Annual Parliaments,Universal Sufirage, 
the overthrow of the Establisiied Church, 
and the destruction of the House of 
Lords. They may, if they please, 
adopt these views, either at once, or 
by some insidious course of “ no longer 
making opposition to them a funda¬ 
mental principle with the cabinet 
but then, on so doing, they cease to be 
Whigs. They admit the principle and 
the demands of Radicalism; and hence¬ 
forward, if not at once standing forward 
as declared converts, they can be con¬ 
sidered in no other light than as die 
agents and servants of the Radicals, 
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«t!d' tt)3 'fbrming, in trntii and 4act^ <»ftd 
party ^ith them. 

But there is anothereoum obriously 
open. They may maintain their pre¬ 
sent in^nd. They may say to the Ra¬ 
dicals ; We cannot cease to be what 
we are. We are Whigs, and you always 
knew us to be such. You accepted an 
alliance with us as Whigs, as Reformers, 
but as opposed to all organic changes. 
No hope was ever held out by us that 
from this ground we would ever depart. 
If you are tired of the compact upon 
this footing, it rests with you to ter- * 
minate it. But then remember that 
the change of mind is yours, not ours. 
You then thought it worth while to 
concede somewhat of your own wishes, 
and to place us in power, rather than 
your natural enemies, the Tories. If 
you now think otherwise, and delibe¬ 
rately determine to thrust us out, and 
to bring the Tories back again, you 
ought surely to be prepared to slate, 
before the country, your reasons for 
this total change.’’ 

This would be the most upright, 
straightforward, and manly course for 
the Whigs to take; and it might, for 
a short time, shame their discontented 
allies into silence. But this enforced 
acquiescence could not long continue. 
The spirit of the Roebucks and Wak- 
leys and Humes is not one which can 
be lulled to rest without some tangible 
prey. The stronger party would not 
long continue to help die weaker, 
without some better inducement than 
the mere pleasure of “ keeping out the 
Tones.” Radicalism rightly denomi¬ 
nates its followers “ the itiovement 
partyand every moment during 
which its onward course is checked 
and restrained, is a moment of unna¬ 
tural pause and painful uneasiness. 
Even already, not on the declared de¬ 
cision, but simply on the suspected 
disinclination of the Whigs to move 
forward, this is the language of their 
most prominent journal: 

** Down to lastEasterholydaya, we cer¬ 
tainly did think Lord Melbourne's ministry 
the best possible ministry for Reformers ; 
and it received, accordingly, our constant 
and not inefficient support But the case 
has been altered by the new policy of the 
Tories, which Lyndhurst devised during 
the Easter holydays, and has ever siuce 
•teadily pursued. Lord Mellwume’s 
claim to the support of Reformers rested 
upon certain proimses. * His promises,* 
says Lyndhurst, in words all the mor^ 
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then mighty $ his fi^ormaneo has 
been, vs hs now ito, nothing/ Nothing 
—no reform—is not more reform than a 
Tory government would gfivo. Lynd¬ 
hurst, as premier, could not less 
than ‘ nothing.* Nay, it shbuld be re¬ 
membered that, except reform of the 
House of Commons and English Corpo¬ 
rations, all the more important changes 
of the last ten years—reductions of pub¬ 
lic expenditure, the removal of restric¬ 
tions on trade, the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and the great measure 
of‘justice to Ireland*—have been granted 
by Tory administrations, which were able 
to manage the Lords, and willing to 
make any sacrifice of opinion for the re¬ 
tention of office. If Peel’s conformity- 
had been allowed a two years* trial, it 
would probably have done much more for 
reform last session—it could not possibly 
have done less—than Lord Melbourne’s 
* nothing.’ So long as there is a merely^ 
Whig ministry—that is, a ministry which 
the Tories wish to displace, and which is 
not Radical enough for the masses—the 
Lords can and will prevent all measures 
of reform desired by the Commons, Ex¬ 
cept through a cliange in the policy of the 
Whigs, there is not the slightest prospect 
of any change in the new Tory policy. 
That policy, if not defeated hy a suffi¬ 
cient counter policy, renders the Whigs 
good for ‘ nothing' to Reformers. The 
Whigs do not intend to change their po- 
lic}^ Their chancellor of the exchequer, 
following their "-ecretaries of the ad¬ 
miralty and the colonial office, who 
speak for their secretary at war, has just 
informed us that there is to be no ‘ hunt¬ 
ing after novelty’ next session—that only 
' the same* menus of reform are to be 
pursued next year, as have this year 
ended in ‘ nothing.* We deny, Uiere- 
fore, that the Whig ministry, in its pre¬ 
sent position, and as at present disposed, 
is * the best ministry that the country 
ever had.* And as for its being ‘ better 
than any that could be formed upon its 
ruins,’ let us observe, in reply to the 
absurd, and therefore msulting, pro¬ 
posal which Mr. Rice makes to the ear¬ 
nest Reformers of Scotland and England, 
that a Tory ministry would grant more 
reform than two mere bills, not acts, re¬ 
lating only to Ireland. There is no To¬ 
ryism in office. Toryism, getting into 
office, becomes Conformity. Conformity 
is very muclf better than ‘ nothing.' Be¬ 
sides, if the Whigs were in opposition, 
most of them, instead of being Whig- 
Tories, as they all are just now, would 
become Wbig-Radkals, 'J’be^ Whigv 
radicalize to obtain office; the Tories to 
keep it. Upon the whole, therefore, WB 
further deny that this mipistry, vs U 
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present situated and inclined, is ' better 
than any that could be formed upon, its 
ruins.’ ”—Spectatort Oet* 23,1836. 

It must be obvious to every one, 
that if the Radicals generally adopt 
this plain, .straightforward view of the 
case, the continuance of the coalition, 
during the next session of parliament, 
cannot be worth a single week’s pur- 
cliase. 

Such, then, is the deplorable predica¬ 
ment of Whiggism at the present mo¬ 
ment. Extinction seems to await it, 
whether it resolve to merge and lose 
itself in Radicalism, or to break off 
from its dangerous allies, and crumble 
away into a visible ruin. Nor is its 
end without a moral. The story of 
the Melbourne cabinet,—in all proba¬ 
bility the last Whig ministry that Eng¬ 
land will ever see,— will be fraught 
^wilh instruction to all future learners 
in statesmanship and legislation. In 
faction was it founded, by faction has 
it lived,—but that same faction will be 
its destruction. A low and despicable 
passion for place, no matter by what 
means obtained, or at what price se¬ 
cured, has betrayed it into courses from 
which liiere is no return, and of which 
there can be none but a disgraceful 
termination. 

A few moments’reflection places this 
fact in a very striking point of view. 
What is the actual position of the 
Whigs at this instant '! It is one wliich 
writes ^^Jaciion*^ in broad and legible 
characters on the forehead of that 
body. 

Here are the two great leading par¬ 
ties in the slate,—the Conservatives, or 
adherents to the ancient constitution,-— 
the Destructives, or those who demand 
a total subversion of that constitution. 
Now the least consideration makes it 
abundantly evident that the real bent 
and inclinations of the Whigs, as far as 
they have any, is towards tlie former, 
and against the latter, of these two par¬ 


ties. Yet, in nractice, they unscrupu¬ 
lously disreeara their own convictions 
of truth atra justice, and join hands 
with the Destructives against those 
who are arrayed on the side of the 
constitution 1 And why is this ? 

The answer is obvious to every one. 
By following their own convictions, 
and supporting what they know to be 
right, they would be led into alliance 
with the Conservatives, and into oppo¬ 
sition to the Destructives. But, then, 
once united to the Conservative force, 
they lose their rank as leaders. The 
defenders of tlie constitution have al¬ 
ready more able commanders. With 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley at 
their head, it were impossible that the 
Lord Joliiis and Spring Rices could 
be allowed to take the foremost posts. 
And this reflection at once suffices to 
check the dictates of honour and con¬ 
science, and to send these factious men 
into the opposite ranks. T/iere the 
foremost place is willingly assigned to 
them, TherCy hopeless of success by 
any other means than an unprincipled 
coalition, the Destructives gladly em¬ 
brace their alliance, and reward their 
recreancy by lifting them into power 
and place. They succeed for a few 
short months ; they force themselves 
into possession of Downing Street; 
but, amidst all their triumphs, the chill¬ 
ing recollection must be perpetually re¬ 
turning,—that they have sold them¬ 
selves to the tempter Radicalism, for 
the gratification of a brief ambition, 
and that the fiend will quickly return to 
demand his stipulated price. 

Look;^gain at the actual position of 
jiarties, on all the questions which call 
for a legislator’s judgment. Arrange 
them in a tabular view, and ^ou will 
see, at a glance, bow unnatural, except 
with a reference to placcy is the present 
alliance of the Whigs with the Ra¬ 
dicals, and their hostility to the Con¬ 
servative party. 


CONSEIIVATIVES. VVHIOS. 

Church of Ireland Appropriation Clause.. A^o, Yes. 

Popish Corporations in a/eu) Irish towns. A^o. Yes. 

The Ballot . No. No. 

Repeal of the Septennial Act . A^o. No. 

A new Reform Bill.. No. AV 

Abandonment of the Established Church. No. No. 

ChangeintheconstitutionoftheHouse ofLorda... No, No. 


RADICAtS. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes, 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Here, in an instant, we see that the 
Conservatives and the Whigs are agreed 
on Jive of these seven leading ques¬ 
tions; while the Whigs and the Ra¬ 
dicals are only united upon two. But 


this very faintly expresses the real fact. 
The opposition of the Whigs to the 
Radicals on these five great questions 
has been, up to this moment, and is 
still, except the Whigs are already shift- 
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ing their grouivd, fdtal, complete, and 
without hope of approximation. To- * 
wards the Ballot the greaftody of the 
Whigs have always expressed their de¬ 
cided repugnance.* The repeal of the 
Septennial Act they treat with equal 
dislike, but with more contempt. An 
extension of the suffh^e they wholly 
oppose, without hesitation or the least 
approach to concession. And on the 
maintenance of the Establisliment and 
* of the independence of the House of 
Peers, their sentiments are as fully and 
explicitly known to be wholly opposed 
to those of the Destructives. 

On the other hand, with the differ¬ 
ences of opinion still remaining between 
the Whigs and Conservatives, the case 
is far otherwise. In each of the two 
questions remaining unsettled, a point 
almost imperceptibly narrow is all that 
divides the opponents. In the matter 
of the Irish corporations, the ministry 
proposed abolishing the existing Pro¬ 
testant corporations, and m some few 
towns (only 12 or 18 in number) substi¬ 
tuting for them similar bodies, but with 
a Popish tinge. The Conservatives as¬ 
sented to the first and leading proposi¬ 
tion, the abolition of the existing bodies, 
on the score of their exclusive and party 
complexion; but they objected to re¬ 
place them, even in so few as a dozen in¬ 
stances, by new corporations of priestly 
selection, on the ground that the one 
bias, in the eye of an impartial legis¬ 
lator, was at least as undescrable as the 
other. Upon this trivial difference the 
two houses remained at issue, neither 
choosing to be the first to propose a 
medium course. ^ 

And in a like manner fared the Irish 
Cliurch Bill. First, the ministry pro¬ 
posed, eighteen months since, to com¬ 
mute the tithes of I reland for a land- 
tax ; screwing out of it, however, in 
that operation, a sort of toll, or 
rent-charge, of 50,000/. a-year, for 
what they call “ national education.^' 
The Conservatives examined the plan, 
and soon shewed, by the unerring 
proofs of common arithmetic, that for 
many years, at least, no part of this 
toll, culled “ surpkis,” could be 
realised. The ministry, after being 
for a while perplexed with tliis prac¬ 
tical difficulty, at last obviated it by 
the very simple course of taking the 
required 50,000/. a-year, not out of the 
tithes, but out of the common stock- 
urse called «the Consolidated Fund.” 
till, however, they chose to retain, for 


consistency’s sake, what was called “ the 
appropriation clause,” though, by their 
own confession, il must remain a mere 
dead letter for many years to come. 

The second repetition of this sense¬ 
less quarrel came on in the last session. 
The matter was now reduced to a very 
simple question. The Conservatives 
again repeated their assent to tli^ main 
provisions of the bill; and again de¬ 
clared their willingness that all neces¬ 
sary sums for education should be 
granted out of the general revenues of 
the country. But to the oft-contested 
“ appropriation clause”—reduced, in¬ 
deed, now, to a bare skeleton, wholly 
destitute of any practical operation, 
even if conceded — they declared their 
unconquerable aversion. That aversion 
ought to have been respected, because, 
whether correctly or incorrectly, it 
originated in a feeling that the prin-o 
ciple asserted in that clause was a 
principle of spoliation; while on the 
other side no concession of prin¬ 
ciple was called for; the chief object 
professed to be aimed at, namely, 
funds for education, having been al¬ 
ready secured. Yet upon this barren 
and fruitless controversy did the Whigs 
deliberately choose to wreck the whole 
measure. They might have terminated 
the tithe war in Ireland—they might 
have saved many lives, whicli will now 
be lost in resist?nce to the law — and 
they might have done this with perfect 
power to devote any sums to their 
stalking-horse, “ education,” that they 
pleased. But they would not. Upon 
the factious pretence of the “ appro¬ 
priation clause” they gained office; 
and consistency in factiousness de¬ 
manded that, through whatever ab¬ 
surdity or wickedness, the “ appro¬ 
priation clause ” should be clung to 
to the last. 

Upon these two frivolous pretences, 
then, do the Whigs continue at war 
with the Conservatives, the general 
tenor of whose policy they approve; 
and in alliance with the Radicals, 
whose every distinguishing principle 
they hold in abhorrence. Could any 
but factious and self-seeking motives 
lead to so tinnatural a warfare, and 
so unprincipled a coalition. 

But we have still further evidence 
of the real character of their motives 
and objects. We observe—what, in¬ 
deed, is obvious to every one — that 
this furious zeal for appropriation 
clauses and new corporation bills is 
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« fntsreptetencej a mask assumed^fim ike 
occenioft. We hare but to look b»ck 
ft very few years to find I^ord John 
Russell and the whole body of the 
Whigs dividing the house against an 
appropriatf'on clause (the 147th of the 
Irish Church Bill of1833), and his lord- 
ship explicitly declaring, that though he 
adhered to the abstract principle of that 
clause, yet, knowing^he.impossibility of 
carrying it through the House ofLords, 
he thought it absurd and mischievous 
to bring about a collision between the 
two bouses, on a point of such minor im¬ 
portance, and without the remotest pro¬ 
spect of any good result. Lord John’s 
speech on that occasion was closed by 
those emphatic words, not soon to be 
forgotten: “ Let who will befor collision j 
I atn for peace'^ 

But Lord Jolin was then ‘‘ for peace,” 
f. because “ collision ” could have been 
of no earthly use to him. He was then 
snug ill Downing Street, and saw no 
possible good that could arise from 
quarrelling with the Lords about nor 
thing. Once out of place, however, 
he soon learned to view the matter in 
anotherlight. What peace could now be 
desired, till he and his colleagues were 
once more reseated in the Treasury ? 
A good weapon of attack was now 
worth any money; and in this point 
of view, the appropriation clause pro¬ 
mised to prove, and did prove, a most 
effective engine for battering down 
Sir IL Peel’s administration. Thus 
we see exactly when and how the 
Whigs first adopted the spoliating 
principle; and must be wilfully blind 
if we do not discern very plainly the 
real character of the motives by which 
they were actuated in so espousing it. 

Nor is there any more reason to doubt 
the sort of inspiration which fii*st filled 
them with suen zeal for Irish Corpora¬ 
tion reform. Who ever heard, during 
all the four 3 'ears which preceded the 
death of Lord Spencer, and the disso¬ 
lution of the Whig cabinet—who ever 
heard a whisper of any proposal for 
Irish corporation reform ? Or who can 
doubt that if, then, while suffering un¬ 
der O’Coniieirs abuse, a proposition 
had been made to throw all the cor- 
orations of Ireland into the agitator's 
ands, (he very idea would have been 
received by the whole body of the 
Whigs, with equal astonishment and 
indignation. 

i^t we need not tax our imagina¬ 
tions on this subject, or indulge in 


Aftt yeirs back 

tyito Hkn^ht aotbii^ more ab¬ 
oard thffpropwtkm of planting 
tte Saxpti im^tutions of England 
«mohg tho |ftiest-ridden safages of 
Cork and Tipperary. The simple souls 
who hkve been swallowing with impli¬ 
cit trust all the furious denunciations 
of the House ofLords which have filled 
the ministerial press Ibr three months 
ast, grounded as those denunciations 
ave been on the bare fact that the 
Lords have adjudged the Irish not to 
be in a fit state to receive and to ap¬ 
preciate the same institutions which 
may be applicable to England,—those 
credulous ones, if such there be, will be 
somewhat surprised, we may suppose, 
to be informed that, no longer ago 
than the 21st of December 1833, or 
less than three years from the time at 
which we write, the Morning Chronicle^ 
the leading journal of the Whigs and 
the Whig ministry, thus declared the 
opinion then entertained, of the inap¬ 
plicability of English institutions to the 
present state of Ireland:— 

The institutions of England are not 
adapted for a pojmlation so divided as the 
Irish. Mr. O’Connell asks, Why Irish¬ 
men should not manage the affairs of 
Ireland 1 They might manage the affairs 
of Ireland well enough, were there no as¬ 
cendancy. But till the two parties have 
found out th'eir natural level, they ought 
not to he trusted with sitting in judg¬ 
ment on each other* We would not only 
not allow jury trial in Ireland at all; but 
we would not allow a single Irishman to 
be a magistrate in Ireland.”—Morning 
Chronicle, Dec. 21,1833. 

Perfectly evident, then, must it be, 
to every one whose mind is not closed 
against proof and fact,—that these two 
questions, whichfurilish the main ground 
of quarrel at the present moment be¬ 
tween the Whigs and the Conservatives, 
— are nothing more than two stalking- 
horses, set up by the authors of the Lich¬ 
field-house confederacy, for the purpose 
of gaining and of keeping place and 
power; and that amidst all the zeal and 
animosity with which these points are 
urged, there is not one particle of real, 
sincere desire for their success, much 
less of a conscientious approval of 
them. All is false; all is assumed; 
all is hypocritical! 

The Whigs, then, for the mere fac¬ 
tious purpose of gelling and keeping 




l^iiice^hare in 

nercely contendma • m/ W«t 
about which they Oot 

one straw, if, ab¬ 
solutely inimical to unite 

as closely as they cim with men who 
on the five great points of Ballot,^ Ex¬ 
tended Suffrage, Shorter Parliaments, 
No Church, and No Peers,^are dia* 
metrically opposed to them. They 
blink, or pass over in silence, all these 
great questions, and raise a mighty 
noise about the necessity of giving cor* 
porations to somelnsh^towns, and the 
all-important question" of an wholly 
inoperative appropriation clause Even 
so respectable a roan as Sir Geoige 
Grey stoops to the tiickeiy of talking 
to his constituents at Devonport, of 
‘‘THE Great Question," meaning 
theieby the question whethei oi not the 
Irish Tithe Bill shall contain a clause 
appropriating a suiplus which might 
possibly begin to arise some foity 
yeais hence! And Mr. Spimg Rice, 
admitting as he doe«, in his speech to 
the people of Limerick, that “ little re¬ 
mains to be done u\ England," still 
perseveres m the like foolish and fac¬ 
tious exaggeration of the value of a 
dozen Irish coi porations, and of a theo¬ 
retic appiopnatum of a non-existtnt 
‘‘ surplus" of chuich property * 

But this soit of delusion cmnot be 


ain for them oweny acUierents, 
who hxtf previoualr been convinced, 
by the conduct of ikt House of Com¬ 
mons in 1829 , of the necessity of . Mp- 
form, and who had, frocn gratitude, at* 
tached theraselresto theflrstgpartv which 
offered to do justice op tli^. detested 
l^dy. Their adherence to Whi^m 
was honest, and, in some sor^ well- 
founded. Theyii&ean^ in sincerity 
and good foith, the purification of the 
constitution, and its perpetuity, Th^ 
now leave the Whigs, because they 
find that they prefer endangering the 
constitution to suffering the loss of 
their own places. 

Besides the schism^ then, which is 
certain to happen shortly, if not, in 
fact, immediately, except, indeed, the 
Whigs resolve to become Radicals, en 
masse, and commit suicide in that 
way,— besides the disruption of thq^ 
unprincipled Lichfield-house compact, 
which is inevitable,—there is the rapid 
decay which Whiggism is suffering 
from the detection of its hollowness by 
^lie people. That the middle classes, 
generally, have abandoned the Whigs, 
and feel no longer the slightest interest 
in Lord Melbourne’s administration, is 
abundantly clear. The shouts of exul¬ 
tation, the rallying cries which so ra¬ 
pidly succeed each other from the Con¬ 
servative festivals which crowd and 


practised, to any extent, much longer. 
Day by day the people of Lngl uid die 
becoming nioie and morc^ware of the 
fact, that, with the mere paltiy motive 
of keeping themselves in office, the 
Whigs are striving to keep up a ridicu¬ 
lous dissension with the Consei vatives, 
upon two points of no real importance, 
and thus throwing their adheients into 
an unnatural union with those whose 
aims they know to be dangerous, and, 
in fact, levolutionary And as this 
becomes more and more visible, the 
well-informtd among our population 
are comingforth from theirformerdoubt, 
or neutidlity, oi even their Whiggish- 
ness, and airaying themselves on the 
side of those wlio are banded together 
m defence of tlie constitution 
The fewiesppclableand well meaning 
Whigs, Ihcicfore, which have heretofoic 
existed in ihe middle classes, are daily 
disappearing ; and it cannot be long 
before the existence of such a crealuie 
as a Whig merchant, or tradesman, or 
physician, or solicitor, will be as rare 
as It was before the passing of the Re¬ 
form-bill. That measure did unques- 


jostle for room in the columns of the 
daily press, aie feebly and faintly an¬ 
swered by the “ few and far between " 
gatherings of the disheartened Whige, 
or by those Whig-Radical meetings at 
which, as the Spectator itself confesses, 

the Reformers shew that they cannot 
dine together without quarrelling." 
That this is the case,—that the people 
are now exhibiting, on one side an 
earnest opposition, on the other a chill¬ 
ing indifl'erence,to the present ministry, 
is confesssed by the second ministerial 
morning paper, the Advertiser, at the 
very instant of our writing, in the fol¬ 
lowing lamentable wail:— 

“ What thed is to he done 1 How are 
the Tory Peeis to be incapacitated for 
the performance of further deeds of de¬ 
struction 1 Ministers themselves are un¬ 
able to contq^ul with the power wliich 
has opposed itself to them. It were a 
folly, if not a species of national suicide, 
to disguise this fact, • * 

** To whom, then, does blame attach? 
To the Tory Peers? To them,certainly. 
To them alone? By no means. Who 
shares the blame with them ? Why, the 
people of England, • ♦ * 
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a mere pretencey a mask assumed^ for the 
occasion. We have but to look back 
a very few years to find Lord John 
Russell and the whole body of the 
Whigs dividing the house against an 
appropriation clause (the 147th of the 
IrishChurch Bill ofl833),and his lord- 
ship explicitly declaring^ that though he 
adhered to the abstract principle of that 
clause, yet, knowing the impossibility of 
carrying it through the House of Lords, 
he thought it absurd and mischievous 
to bring about a collision between the 
two houses, on a point of such minor im¬ 
portance, and without the remotest pro¬ 
spect of any good result. Lord Jolin’s 
speech on that' occasion was closed by 
those emphatic words, not soon to be 
forgotten: “ Let who will be for collisionj 
1 am for peace. 

But Lord Jolm was then ** for peace,” 
r because “ collision ” could have been 
of no earthly use to him. lie was then 
snug in Downing Street, and saw no 
possible good that could arise from 
quarrelling with tfie Lords about no¬ 
thing. Once out of place, however, 
he soon learned to view the matter in 
another light. What peace could now be 
desired, till he and Ins colleagues were 
once more reseated in the Treasury? 
A good weapon of attack was now 
■worth any money; and in this point 
of view, the appropriation clause pro¬ 
mised to prove, and did prove, a most 
effective engine for battering down 
Sir 11. Peel’s administration. Thus 
we see exactly when and how the 
Whigs first adopted the spoliating 
principle; and must be wilfully blind 
if we do not discern very plainly the 
real character of the motives by which 
they were actuated in so espousing it. 

Nor is there any more reason to doubt 
the sort of inspiration which first filled 
them with such zeal for Irish Corpora¬ 
tion reform. Who ever heard, during 
all the four 3 ’ears which preceded the 
death of].ord Spencer, and the disso¬ 
lution of the Whig cabinet — who ever 
heard a whisper of any proposal for 
Irish corporation reform ? Or who can 
doubt that if, then, while suffering un¬ 
der O’Connell’s .abuse, a ])roposition 
bad been made to throw all tlie cor¬ 
porations of Ireland into the agitator’s 
hands, the very idea would have been 
received by the whole body of the 
Wiiigs, with equal astonishment and 
indignation. 

But we need not tax our imagina¬ 
tions on tliis subject, or indulge in 


isintni^ the ere recorded. 
We kaWf it Minder own hand 
that the Wbig^ of three years back 
would hjBere tl^ght nothing more ab¬ 
surd thati the proposition of planting 
the Saxon in^itutions of England 
among the priest-ridden savages of 
Cork and Tipperary. The simple souls 
who have been swallowing with impli¬ 
cit trust all the furious denunciations 
of the House of Lords which have filled 
the ministerial press for three months 
past, grounded as those denunciations 
have been on the bare fact that the 
Lords have adjudged the Irisli not to 
be in a fit state to receive and to ap¬ 
preciate the same institutions which 
may be applicable to England,—those 
credulous ones, if such there be, will be 
somewhat surprised, we may suppose, 
to be informed that, no longer ago 
than the 21st of December 1833, or 
less than three years from the time at 
which we write, the Morning Chroniclcy 
the leading journal of tlie Whigs and 
tlie Whig ministry, thus declared the 
opinion then entertained, of the inap¬ 
plicability of English institutions to the 
present state of Ireland :— 

" The institutions of Engla7id are not 
adapted for a population so divided as the 
Irish. Mr, O’Conuell asks, Why Irish- 
men should not miinago the affairs of 
Ireland 1 Tliey might manage the affairs 
of Ireland well enough, were there no as¬ 
cendancy. But till the two ])arties have 
found out th'eir natural level, they ought 
not to be trusted with sitting in judg¬ 
ment on each other. We would not only 
not allow jury trial in Ireland at all; but 
we would not allow a single Irishman to 
be a magistrate in /?•£/««(/.”—-Morning 
Chronicle, Dec. 21 , 1833. 

Perfectly evident, then, must it be, 
to every one whose mind is not closed 
against proof and fact,— that these two 
questions, whichfurriish the main ground 
of quarrel at the present moment be¬ 
tween the Whigs and the Conservatives, 
— are nothing more than two stalking- 
horses, set up by the authors of the Lich¬ 
field-house confederacy, for the purpose 
of gaining and of keeping place and 
power; and that amidst all the zeal and 
animosity with which these points are 
urged, there is not one particle of real, 
sincere desire for their success, much 
less of a conscientious approval of 
them. All is false; all is assumed; 
all is hypocritical! 

The Whigs, then, for the mere fac¬ 
tious purpose of getting and keeping 
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place, have joined with the |Udicals in 
fiercely contending . for two ^points 
about which they themselves care not 
one straw, if, indeed > th^ are^ not ab¬ 
solutely inimical to them. . They unite 
as closely as they can with men who 
on the five great points of Ballot, Ex¬ 
tended Suffrage, Shorter Parliaments, 
No Church, and No Peers,—are dia¬ 
metrically opposed to them. They 
blink, or pass over in silence, all these 
great questions, and raise a mighty 
noise about the necessity of giving cor¬ 
porations to somelrish^lowns, and “ the 
all-important question'' of an wholly' 
inoperative appropriation clause. Even 
so respectable a man as Sir George 
Grey stoops to the trickery of talking 
to lus constituents at Devonport, of 
“ THE Great Question meaning 
thereby the qiiestion whether or not the 
Insii Tithe Bill shall contain a clause 
appropriating a surplus wliich might 
possibly begin to arise some foity 
years hence ! And Mr. Spring iliee, 
admitting as he does, in lus sjieech to 
(lie people of Limerick, that “ little re¬ 
mains to be done in England,*' still 
perseveres in the like foolish and fac¬ 
tious exaggeration of the value of a 
dozen Irish coiporations, and of a theo¬ 
retic appropriation of a non-existent 
“ surjilus*' of church pro])erty ! 

But tins sort of delusion cannot be 
practised, to any extent, much longer. 
Iljy by day the people of England are 
becoming more and more ^ware of the 
fact, that, wutli the mere paltry motive 
of keeping themselves in office, the 
Whigs are striving to keep up a ridicu¬ 
lous dissension with the Conservatives, 
upon two points of no real importance; 
and thus tlirow-ing their adherents into 
an unnatural union with those w'hose 
aims they know to be dangerous, and, 
in fact, revolutionary. And as this 
becomes more and more visible, the 
well-informed among our population 
are comingforthfrom iheirformerdoubt, 
or neutrality, or even their Whiggish- 
ness, and anaying themselves on the 
side of those who are banded together 
in defence of the constitution. 

The fewrespoctableand well-meaning 
VVhigs, tiiercfore, wliich have heretofore 
existed in the middle classes, are daily 
disappearing ; and it cannot be long 
before llie exiNtenco of such a creature 
as a Wliig merchanf, or tradesman, or 
physician, or solicitor, will be as rare 
as It was before the passing of the Re¬ 
form-bill. That measure did unques¬ 


tionably gain for them many adherents, 
who bad previously been convinced, 
by the conduct of the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1829, of the necessity of 
form, and who had, from gratitude, at¬ 
tached themselves to the firstpaily which 
offered to do justice on that detested 
body. Their adherence to Whiggisin 
was honest, and, in some sort, well- 
founded. They «*neant, in sincerity 
and good faith, the purification of the 
constitution, and its perpetuity. They 
now leave the Whigs, because they 
find that they prefer endangering the 
constitution to suffering the loss of 
their own places. 

Besides the schism,* then, which is 
certain to happen shortly, if not, in 
fact, immediately, except, indeed, the 
Whigs resolve lo become Radicals, en 
7 //a&s‘e, and commit suicide in that 
way,— besides the disruption of thq_ 
unprincipled LichfieUl-house compact, 
which is inevitable,—-there is the rapid 
decay which Whiggism is suffering 
from the detection of its hollowness by 
the people. Tliat the middle classes, 
generally, have abandoned the Whigs, 
and feel no longer the slightest interest 
in Lord Melbourne's administration, is 
abundantly clear. The shouts of exul¬ 
tation, the rallying cries which so ra¬ 
pidly succeed each other from the Con¬ 
servative fe.jtivals which crowd and 
jostle for room jn the columns of the 
daily press, aie feebly and faintly an- 
svvere<l by the few and far between" 
gatherings of the disheartened Whigs, 
or by tiiose Whig-Radical meetings at 
which, as the Spectator itself confesses, 
the Reformers sliew that they cannot 
dine togelh&r without quarrelling.'' 
Tlial this is the case,—tliat the people 
are now exlnbiting, on one side an 
earnest ojiposilion, on the other a clnU- 
ing iadiflerence,to the present ministry, 
is cunfesssed by the second ministerial 
morning paper, the Jdvfr/iser, at the 
very instant of our writing, in the fol¬ 
lowing lamentable wail:— 

*• What then is to be donel Iloware 
the lory Eeois lo be incapacitated for 
tho performance of further deeds of de¬ 
struction I Ministers themselves are un¬ 
able to cont^i^id with the power which 
has opposed itself to them. It were n 
folly, if not a species of national suicide, 
to disguise tliis fact. * * 

“ 'I'o whom, then, does blame attach? 
To the 'J'orv Peers? 'lo them,certainly. 
'J'o them alone? By no means. Who 
shares the blame with them ? Why, the 
people of Etigland, • # ♦ 
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” In what respect arc the people of 
England to blame for the discomfiture of 
ministers? In this respect,—that 
have not, up to this hour, made that de~ 
mon$U'atioH of their opinions and feelings 
which the urgency of the occasion, ds. 
mamh. 

Here, then, the people are to blame ; 
they ought to have given an unequivocal 
expression of their opinion as to die con¬ 
duct of their lordship Had they done 
this, ministers would hare by this time 
been armed with a power wliicb would 
have been omnipotent for good. • 

* * * Xhe great cause of 

the weakness of ministers lies in the cir- 
cumstance of the people not sufficiently 
identifying themsHves with ihenu * * 

Nothing, we are sure, is the source of 
greater regret to Lord Melbourne than the 
absence of that demonstration of public 
feeling which we are recommending/*— 
Morning Advertiser, Oct. 2 j, 1830. 

< 

It is, perhaps, needless for us to 
express our full conviction of the truth 
of tlie last clause in this laraenUition. 
Lord Melbourne must unquestionably 
feel the deepest mortification at tlie 
total want of sympathy which even 
those classes of tlie people to whom he 
might have reasonably looked for sup¬ 
port now manifest towards him. Most 
men would have been driven by this 
desertion into an abandonment of office; 
but there is something, in the clinging 
to place of the present ministers, alto¬ 
gether unprecedented in tlic history of 
British statesmanship. However, it is 
here pldinly confessed, by one of the 
firmest friends of the ministry,— that 
they are “ weak/* that tliey are, in fact, 
powerless. And liie only means by 
which they can become otherwise is, 
confessed to be, tlie gaining a support 
from the people winch they now have 
not. But /ivw to gain this, is a question 
of which no solution is offered. 

Every tiling betokens, then, the 
speedy exlincjion of that faction which 
has now for a hundred and fifty years 
troubled England. Accoiding to pre¬ 
sent appearances, it must either resign 


itself to its powerful ally, and beocir^ 
lost for ever m the hosts of Radioati^i 
— or it must break the existing conji'i 
pact, attempt to stand alone, and ^ht|3 
shew, to use the words of the S/iec- 
tator^ that “ the Reform-bill has de¬ 
molished the Whigs.*' 

In this state of affairs, only two cau¬ 
tions are needful to our friends. First, 
let no one even wish to precipitate the 
end wliich is already within view. The 
only thing which can possibly save the 
Whigs fiom destruction is some mani¬ 
festation of imp 9 ,tience on the part of 
the Conservatives. Sir Robert Peel 
came back to oflfice in 1834, as he was 
bound to do, at the earnest desire of 
his sovereign. Many months can 
hardly elapse, now, before lie will be 
called upon to return, not only by the 
kiog, but by the people also. Let no 
one even wish him to return until that 
call is distinctly and unitedly made. 

But to our brethren of the middle 
classes we would say, Let not the as¬ 
sured hope of speedy triumph have the 
baneful effect of relaxing your exer¬ 
tions. Tlie Whigs are lost, and they 
know it, except tliey can obtain a bet¬ 
ter House of Cominon.s for their pur¬ 
poses tluin the present. For this they 
inwardly sigh and groan, and their eye¬ 
balls ache with btoking out in the ho¬ 
rizon for its hoped-for approach. But 
they have heretofore looked in vain. If 
tliis succour come not to them soon, 
their ruin inevitable. V\iih you it 
rests, under God, to say whether that 
succour shall ever come. Pattently 
wait, iherelorcjbulat the same time per- 
severmgly exert yourselves to extinguish 
even the possibility of this, their last, 
their only hope. Contmue to make it 
impossible for them—as it is now—to 
dissolve without the prospect of losing 
even their present scanty majority; 
and you may then contentedly look on, 
—keeping the flames alive on every 
side, till llie devoted scorpion darts its 
sling into its own vilals, and, self- 
doomed, expires! 
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THE UEMKMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NUUSE 


CEtif.RAT. HAHCOURT. 


I HAVE been looking over my note¬ 
book to refiusU iny memory, and to se¬ 
lect some circumstance worthy of nar¬ 
rating. My only difficulty is how to 
choose, as there are two op three of them 
almost equal in their claims to notice. 

I have seen and heard very surprising 
things since I became a monthly nurse 
in the families of the rich and tlie 
noble. A common acquaintance, or a 
visitor, never enters into tlie penetra¬ 
lia — the secret and mysterious room, 
which they say (and justly) every fa¬ 
mily possesses—the blue chamber where • 
the skeletons dance; but a nurse, wlie- 
tfier she wish it or not, is sure to 
know every corner and nook through¬ 
out the house; nor is there a cobweb 
on the wall, or a crease on the character, 
but, if she possess a common share of 
penetration and sagacity, she must be¬ 
come well acquainted witli it in the un¬ 
guarded hours of her monll/s sojourn 
in the family. 

Let me not bo set down as an inqui¬ 
sitive busybody, meddling and prying 
into every one s concerns,—! am no¬ 
thing of this sort; but I cannot close 
my eyes and my ears, nor can I hood¬ 
wink my understanding, so us not to 
draw inferences and make deductions. 
It would have been happier for me if 
1 had been born less q'dcksightcd 
in the spirit,— for it would have 
saved mo the contemplation of much 
crime, weakness, and misery, and 
that fearful excitation of mind I have 
often experienced when pity and blame 
have alternately had aominion over 
me at what 1 have discovered ; and a 
nice sense of honour in my soul has 
been combated by the most intense 
conqiassion—shall I say, in one in¬ 
stance has been vanquished ? 1 f “ the 

recording angel*’ have written aught 
against me in this particular, may I 
not hope that the tears I have shed, 
from the source of pui'est cliarity and 
womanly sympathy, for one of my 
own sex, have effaced it from the 
stupendous volume containing the sad 
catalogue of the sins of the human 
race. Alas! if mine has been a sin, 
if is one, also, that is still unrepented 
of. I feel that f should so act again, if 
so circumstanced ; but this is no test 
of the propriety of my past conduct, 
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only of the weakness of my own na¬ 
ture. I must leave it to be settled at 
the final day of account. 

There seems to me no especial reason 
why I should detail the circum¬ 
stances to which Fallude. It can do 
no 7nishief now. 

Some years ago (for I will give no 
date to this memoir) I was engaged to 
attend a lady, the wife of a general 
office;, and 1 went down in the .stage 
to Richmond when informed by a 
note that I was wanted, although it 
was some weeks before the lime speci¬ 
fied for my engagement. The note, 
which was written with a very unsteady 
hand, acquainted me that, “ as Mrs. 
General IJarcourt felt very low-spirited^ 
and nervous, she would feel obliged if 
Mrs. Griffiths would come and reside 
with lier up to the time of her accouche¬ 
ment, and her pay would then com¬ 
mence at the same rate as during the 
month.** 

I could have no possible objection 
to this arrangement, Richmond was a 
most delightful place,and the general’s 
house was hy the side of the river; its 
gardens and grounds sloping down to 
its very edge, clotlied with a turf soft 
and green, and»dappled over with 
primroses, violets, and polyanthuses in 
abundance. Noliiing could exceed the 
sweetness of the spot, at least for higli 
culture, and that calm home-view so 
composing to the mind,— and, perhaps, 
nearly as beautiful, though not so 
grand, as .some of those wide-spreading 
pro.spfcts over the bolder features of 
nature. When I arrived, the place 
looked like a Paradise; and the lovely 
young creature that inhabited it, a fit 
tenant for such a spot. 

Mrs. liarcourt, although .she had 
been a wife three summers, was scarcely 
twenty years of age, and looked like 
one of (iuulos angels,— perhaps f 
should have said, his Magdaiens. Her 
hair, which she wore unadorned, fell m 
profuse and large ringlets over the 
fairest neck •and siioulders in the 
world. I have never seen any skin so 
purely white as Mrs. llarconrt’s. She 
had no colour on her cheeks, except 
when emotion painted them for a few 
brief moments with the slightest pos'i- 
bie shade of softest pmk, which, when 

(» 0 
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>t subsided, left them even winter than 
H^r hands and arms were 
ahd as she wore no rings, 
lier marriage one, i^r ornament 
fer any kind or description, clothing 
that delicate form with muslin of the 
finest texture simply flowing around 
her, she looked, as I entered the room, 
like one of C^hanlrey's exquisite re¬ 
clining figures carved in marble; and 
I felt a thrill of unknown emotion creep 
over roe as I gazed upon her,—her 
eyes closed either in sleep, or in lan¬ 
guor, or in thought, and her exquisite 
form extended on the blue damask 
sofa in her dressing-room. 

The general was reading at a small 
table near her the history of the Penin¬ 
sular war; but he was thinking much 
more of his beautiful wife than of Sir 
Hugh Dalrymple, and the heroes of 
^that campaign. 

General Harcourt politely bowed on 
my entrance; and, placing one finger 
on his lip, he, pointing with the other 
hand to the recumbent form of his 
lady near him, then silently handed 
me a chair, where I could see both 
husband and wife at my leisure, and 
commence, as usual, my faint outlines 
of their character, to be deepened or 
amended by future observations. 

It has been said by some modern 
reformers, “ that circumstances form the 
character of all the human species—that 
it is made^or a man,'and not hi/ him.^* 
If this be so, we liave nothing to do 
but to find out what train of strange 
events have surrounded an individual 
from his cradle to his tomb, in order 
to write a history of his thoughts, his 
feelings, and his actions; — to hunt out 
for tile inodtl that has formed him, as 
we might do at the confectioner s, were 
we anxious to know the exact pattern 
of the blancmange, or jelly, we ate a 
year ago, at the Guildhall dinner, or 
the exact size of the butter-swan at 

Lady E-^^'s breakfast-table, (now, 

alas ! melted away,) in order to decide 
a wager. Then, indeed., the “ school¬ 
master,” so long and so uselessly 
“ abroad,” might solve the problem of 
his want of success,— for he has been 
trying his hand on the jnaterials when 
he ought only to have been making the 
fttoulds: from henceforth let him keep 
a variety of such models by him, pro¬ 
perly ranged and in order, at his pub¬ 
lic schools; and he can make, accord¬ 
ing to this notion, as many statesmen 
(and they tell me they are wanted), 


patriots, painters, poets, as he pleases. 
But where am 1 rambling to ? 1 only 

meant to say, that the mind will have 
its own wild shoots, its blossomings, 
and blightings, totally independent of 
all the schoolmasters in the world, 
with Lord Brougham at the head of 
them. 

As General Harcourt continued his 
reading, and liis lady remained mo¬ 
tionless a full half hour, I had ample 
time to mark every turn of bis anxious 
features, and every article of furniture 
in the room. 

■ The general was rather beyond the 
middle age, with handsome noble fea¬ 
tures ; a little inclined to corpulency; 
and I soon found out, by the peculiar 
make of his shoes, that he was some¬ 
times troubled with the gout. He had 
a florid, healthy look ; and, 1 made up 
my mind to believe, could take a couple 
of bottles, at least, of claret, whenever 
he chose. He seemed of an open, 
easy temper, rather (I fancied) fond of 
gay and jovial discourse, kind and 
aftectionate in his temper, and, above 
all, doatingly fond of his young partner. 
This last surmise could not be doubted, 
—for he was every instant turning his 
eyes from his book towards her; and 
once, when she faintly sighed, he half 
started from his chair, and I thought, 
as he replaced himself, that he sighed 
also. 

I had forgotten to state that, with 
the true politeness that ever distin¬ 
guishes th^ real gentleman, especially 
towards women, General Harcourt had 
handed me a volume of Madame de 
Slael’s Corhme, immediately after I 
had sat down; and I fancied (but I 
am certainly a great fancier) that the 
place where I tried to open it stuck to¬ 
gether a little, from the falling of a 
tear upon the leaf. It was scored and 
underlined in a hundred places. I de¬ 
ciphered, with some difficulty, the fol¬ 
lowing lines, written in pencil at the 
bottom of a page; and I have, alas I the 
book by me as a record, having re¬ 
traced the words with red ink, so as 
still to preserve the delicate formation 
of the letters, which were feminine, 
and in something of what they call 
the Italian style of caligraphy. I have 
many more vestiges of the same writing 
by me. 

When winds and waves in frenzy rage. 
They calm, at length, and find repose ; 
Storm lasts with us from youth to age,— 
Ceaseless the tide of passion flows. 
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No aunsLine ever beams agaia 

Upon that heart onpe shadowed o'er«— 
Its chords once tuned to passion’s strain 

Will vibrate nought but passion more. 

I turned my eyes froin tlie book, when 
I had mad© out the words clearly to 
my mind, and gazed long and steadily 
on her who I supposed had written 
them. There she lay, calm to all ap¬ 
pearance— motionless as a lake in 
summer — and how classically beauti¬ 
ful ! My looks spoke my admiration; 
and the urbane general, who had, no 
doubt, been making the same observa¬ 
tion for tlie hundredth time in the day, 
ever day since he had been married, per¬ 
ceived my silent homage to lier charms, 
and smiled intelligently in reply to it. 
Thus I interpreted his smile: “Yes, 
she is the most exquisite being on the 
face of the earth; and she belongs'to 
me. How proud 1 am of having such 
a treasure! Yes, 1 am proud ; I have 
the most beautiful wife of any man, I 
believe, in the kingdom.’^ 

Just then Mrs. Iliircouit moved, 
and, raising one of lier delicate hands to 
shade her eyes from the liglit, alihough 
the blinds were half drawn, she slowly 
opened them. 

Oh, what eyes did she unfold ! 
what tenderness, what depth in their 
expression! yet, what melancholy, too! 
Until that time I had never much 
esteemed blue eyes, and for a good 
reason, 7m/ oum were of anotlier colour, 
and had,too, m their time, been thouglit 
somewhat of; but, decidedly, all the 
children of Cupid and Psyche have 
eyes of deep celestial blue ; and if 
there is one amongst those lovely be¬ 
ings possessing eyes of any other co¬ 
lour—black, brown, or hazle—T should 
pronounce the rogue at once illegiti¬ 
mate, and have him drummed out of 
tlie family. 

“ 1 am glad yon are come, Mrs. 
Griffiths,” murmured one of the sweet¬ 
est voices I had ever heard; “ I wished 
to become acquainted with you before.” 
She paused, and a soft tinge pas'^ed 
over her cheek. “ Aii 1 Ilarcourt,” she 
continued, “ how kind and attentive 
you are to me; you have been sitting 
here all the time 1 have slept, 7/cwr.” 
And she fixed those love-beaming orbs 
full upon him. There was a searching 
inquiry in their expression, and an ill- 
concealed uneasiness, that 1 could not 
well account for. 

“ You fear! Emma,” said the ge¬ 
neral, good-humouredly. “ Did you 


think, then, that I should ' murdet 
sleep’ by my creaking old shoes, or by 
an ill-timed clarion with my nose, loud 
as ' hunter^s call?’ Noj xny loxe; I 
have been as quiet as a niou.se (that has 
done nibbling), and am rejViiced to find 
you take such calm repose. I will 
leave you now to the care of a more 
experienced watcher. But, remember, 
Mrs. Griffiths, tl&t I 4m not yet a 
baukhed wmn. You are not yet the 
lady of tlie ascendant here but by 
courtesy; and Emma will not make 
the time of our separation—which I 
suppose must come some time or other 
(and he turned deferentially to me, as 
if I were the best judge of the when 
, and the where)—longer than is neces¬ 
sary. Good morning, dearest! as I 
have business at the Horse Guards, I 
think [ shall sleep in Gloucester Place 
to-night. Have you any objection, of 
any commands? Can 1 bring you any 
new publication — any new music? 
Any thing \\\}/our way, Mrs. Griffiths ?” 
And he laughed at his own fancy of 
liis going to choose baby-iinen, or 
China caudle-cups. “ God bless you, 
Emma!” he added, most emphatically; 
“ keep up your spirits, and take, if you 
can, a stroll on the lawn in the after¬ 
noon ; it will do you good; and I can 
trust my sweet girl with the excellent 
Mrs. Griffiths ; she knows already 
what a treasure I'lcave under her care.” 
This was said with much gallantry 
and affection ; and 1 thought to myself, 
as the good-looking officer stooped to 
kiss the check of his lovely wife, At 
any rate, lie deserves to be happy. I 
trust he is so. But, for her? I shall 
know' more soon.” 

Mrs. Ilarcourt now rose, and shook 
back her clustering hair. She invited 
me to a little wonuinish conversation, 
which it is needless to relate; all my 
female readers—at least those who have 
had the weal or wo oOf becoming 
motiiers—may judge of its import; 
and at four precisely we had a boiled 
cincken, &c.,'served up to us in her 
elegant dressing-room,— 1 performing 
the office of carver, which, as 1 liave 
had an elegant table of my own, I think 
I can achieves as well as most ladus ; 
for, although a monthly nurse, I still 
consider myself a lady. As in the 
army, so is it m the code of etiquette, 
—“ Once a captain always a ca))tain,” 
— once a gentlewoman (and how few 
there are of the real ones!}, and you are 
dubbed a gentlewoman for life. It is 
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iip'possible to lose caste^ as they say, by 
4oing this or that. I have seen the 
niost costly exotic growing in a cot- 
tager^s garden, purloined, no doubt, 
from the squire’s hard by, by the 
thrifty gardener; I have beheld it 
Nourishing tiiere among the vulgar 
daffodils and sunflowers, and have 
wondered how it came there; but I 
never had a doubt as to its identity. 
The camelia did not dwindle down 
into the piony, nor the beautiful erica, 
into a common heath-flower, by associa¬ 
tion with the plants around it. 

I possess a very valuable diamond 
ring; it was given to my late husband 
by-, no nfatler who. It is com¬ 

posed of one large brilliant; and 1 
sometimes wear it before 1 come into 
actual office^ as at this time, knowing 
how much is gained with most people 
Ay dress and decoration. I had this 
ring on as I carved the chicken, and 
saw the eyes of Mrs. Ilarcourt, and 
the domestic in waiting, riveted upon 
it. The object was obtained ; both 
respected me moie, and I felt they 
did so. Ring of enchantment! VVhat 
could a fairy-gift do more ? Thou 
hast served me this good turn naany 
a time, and oft; and thy brilliant hues 
have, therefore, not blazed in vain. 

There was an air of conciliation in 
the manner of Mrs. Ilarcourt towards 
me that I could not, comprehend; it 
was more than my Indian shawl, my 
diamond ring, and my quiet, lady-like 
manners had ever won for me before, 
smee I liad entered on my vocation. I 
had been ever respected, sometimes 
beloved ; but here I was court(?d, 
flattered by the softest tlttentions, al¬ 
most subdued witli blandislunents; 
yet I was not satisfied. There was 
something overstrained, almost unna¬ 
tural, in the deference she paid to my 
opinions, and the winning manner in 
which slie fought to draw me into 
conversation. ‘‘ She had liked me,*' 
she told me, “ from the first moment 
she hud engaged me ; arftl had declined 
the proffered company of one or two 
female friends she mentioned, and most 
charming women, too, relations of Ge¬ 
neral Ilarcourt, to have me with her 
the two or three weeks, perhaps more, 
previous to her accouchement; and 
she was so happy now she had secured 
me,—for I was so far above my situa¬ 
tion—so noble in my manner, so en¬ 
tirely fit for a confidant, so certain never 
to abuse the confidence of those who 


trusted me,— so feeling, so generous!*' 
1 was quite overwhelmed with all these 
compliments, and had nothing to do 
but to bow, and bow again, in acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

As the evening was a very fine one, I 
reminded Mrs. Harcourt of the parting 
recommendation of her husband, that 
she should take a gentle stroll upon the 
lawn, or sit awhile near the beautiful 
Tliames, and watch the swans, and 
hear the nightingale,— for I knew that 
Richmond, especially near Twicken¬ 
ham, where our house was situated,, 
had numbers oflhose evening vocalists. 

Mrs. Ilarcourt was all submission— 
all docility. She would do whatever I 
recommended ; and, after wrapping 
her up in her large Cashmere, and 
placing a bonnet on that beautiful 
hejid, we wandered out into the shrub- 
berries and lawn. 

Mrs. Ilarcourt was extremely deli¬ 
cate ; and I did not think it advisable 
that she should fatigue herself too 
much ; so we ordered two garden- 
chairs to be set in a place she thought 
most lovely, but which I should not 
have selected; and there we sat our¬ 
selves down, and continued our con¬ 
versation, “ out of the way,** as she 
observed, “ of all eaves-droppers.’* 

I was rather surpiised by a question 
she put to me, as 1 thought, totally 
out of place. She asked me, and lier 
voice trembled as she spoke, “ Wliether 
I had ever^been in love?’* The ques¬ 
tion jarred upon my feelings. 1 could 
not at first reply,— for I was carried 
back, as if by a magician*s wand, to 
days long passed — to circumstances I 
scarcely ever dared trust myself to 
think on. 

The question was repeated, and 
with a tone of the most intense interest: 

My dear Mrs. Griffiths, have you 
ever truly, exclusively loved?** 

They may say what they will, but 
we are surrounded with moral instincts 
—guardian angels, if you like to call 
them so — that always warn us of ap¬ 
proaching clanger. But we heed not 
these inward monitors—these voices of 
the Divinity that stirs within us.** 

A choid had been touched within 
me by tlie question Mrs. Harcourt had 
so unexpectedly put to me,—it vibrated 
throughout my whole being ; but dis¬ 
tinctly, though not audibly, I heard 
with the spirit sense, but not the out¬ 
ward one that lives within the ear; nor 
can it be called a sense at all, but that 
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intelligence which causes the eye to 
see, the hand to feel, the mind to 
think : by this mysterious power I 
fully comprehended that this question 
was a snare—the prelude to a trial of 
I knew not what. Answer it not,'' 
said the internal voice; but the hour 
was unpropitious for such warning. 1 
had been taken unawares; memory 
was strong within me; the evening was 
soft, the scene enervating; the voice of 
Mrs. iiarcourt attuned to the tenderest 
sympatliy, and she had laid her swan- 
like hand on mine as she wailed my 
reply, and fixed those pleading, search¬ 
ing, lovely eyes upon me. 

“ Have I ever been in love, madam ?" 
1 replied, and my own voice sounded 
deep and hollow. “ O God ! O God ! 
Yes, fervently, devotedly; but the 
hand that was linked in mine, and 1 
trusted would have guided me through 
life, IS, —oh ! what is it now?" 

A short silence followed this sudden 
burst, and tears were shed on either 
side. I felt ashamed at rny folly. I, 
who had schooled myself to such an 
outward appearance of firmness, calm¬ 
ness, even of matron-hke decision, to 
be whimpering like a school-girl, and 
betrayed inio a romantic frenzy of ex¬ 
pression, like a second Juliet! Oh, 
it was too bad ! Besidt's, J had lost 
my guard, as the fencers say; I lay 
open to any attacks that might be made 
upon me; and it was not long liefore 
I felt the approaches of the enemy, in 
the insinuating voice of the almost 
agonised Mrs. Harcourt. 

1 knew it must be so,” said my 
fascinating neighbour ; “ every look 
told me that you hacT been one of 
Love*$ victims; your beauty, your ele¬ 
gance-” 

I interrupted her with some little 
shew of displeasure. “ W'hat mean 
you, madam, by the term, Iawcs vk- 
tim ? I have been the lionoured wife 
of a brave and noble gentleman; I am 
his virtuous widow, and-” 

“ Still you are Love’s vie/iw,” and 
she smiled most sweetly on me. “ Could 
aught on earth induce you to take a 
second husband?” 

“ Not for worlds.” 

“ Did I not say as much ? I am 
fully answered.” 

There was another pause. “ Good 
God 1” said I, mentally; “ can it 'be 
possible that, after all my pains, my 
deep sense of propriety, the sacredness 
of my inner feelings, that every look 


of mine should declare that 1 am a 
hopeless viclim to the pmoer of Love! 
Have I, then, worn my sorrovrs on my 
sleeve,” I added, “ for vulgar ey^ to 
gaze on ?” I hated myself at that mo¬ 
ment most cordially, and resolved, 
like a true penitent, to do severe 
penance for tny foHy, and exorcise it 
for ever. 

My meditations and resolves irere 
now interrupted by the low, plaintive 
breathings of a tlute, that seemed im¬ 
mediately behind us, in a thick 
plantation of firs and flowering shrubs. 

Mrs. Harcourt started violently, 
more, 1 thought, than even the most 
nervous person in the world would have 
done at such sweet sounds; her hand, 
which still reclined on mine—she had 
forgotten to remove it—trembled with 
emotion; and I became again fully 
conscious that some evil influence was 
near. ^ 

“ The evening air begins to grow 
chill, madam,” I said, with that air of 
decision I had ever found of such 
great service to me with invalids and 
nervous ladies. “ The general com¬ 
mitted you so strongly to my care, 
that [ dare not disobey him. Shall 
we return, madam, to your dressing- 
room ?” 

“ Ah !” murmured Mrs. Harcourt, 
“ you are not fond of music, I see. I 
wonder at it; and at this witching 
hour of eve, too! Does not music 
awaken in you a thousand tender re¬ 
collections?” 

“ It IS not always safe, madam,” I 
replied, with marked emphasis, to 
indulge in retrospections. The path of 
duty IS ofUn a severe one, and requires 
all our energies to walk in it aright. 
All that enfeebles us is unwholesome; 
and, therefore, music, if it call back 
loo fervently the images of the past, is 
pernicious.” 

She sighed deeply, and softly re¬ 
peated the following* lines from the 
Lad^ of Ike Lake ; but 1 had a shrewd 
suspicion that they were intended for 
other ears than mine:— 

** But he who stems a stream with sand. 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 

Has got a harder task to prove,— 

By firm resolve to conquer Love.” 

So assured did I feel, by the pe¬ 
culiar manner in which the last line of 
this quotation was pronounced, that 
there was some “ caves-dropper'^ near 
us, that 1 arose, and respectfully 
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declared that I should not perform my 
duty to my sacred trust in allowinj? 
her any longer to breathe the dangerous 
atmosphere around us, in her peculiar 
situation. She arose, also, meekly, 
dejectedly; and, saying not another 
word, she todk my arm, and returned 
with me to her chamber. 

For the rest of the evening, and 
throughout the following day, there 
was a sort of armed neutrality, to use a 
soldier’s phrase, between my interesting 
foe and myself. I was fully conscious 
that she well understood that I had a 
secret meaning when I uttered the 
words dangerous atmosphere^ and she 
feared to prpve further. IJer de¬ 
jection increased, her sighs were in¬ 
cessant, and she attempted not to con¬ 
ceal her tears. She looked at me most 
pathetically, and there was disappoint¬ 
ment, and almost despair, mixed up in 
th@ glances of those beauteous eyes. 
Her attentions to me even increased, 
although she had plainly no hopes of 
abating my strong sense of principle, 
or of working me to her purpose, what¬ 
ever that might be. On ray part, I 
was struck with her generosity, charmed 
with her engaging manners, and af¬ 
fected with her sorrows. We could 
talk on no common subject, for our 
hearts were full ; there would have 
been hypocrisy in the attempt, and this 
we agreed in by mutual but tacit com¬ 
pact. We tried a game'of chess, but it 
would not do. What cared we for 
ivory kings, and queens, and knights, 
and bishops? There was an intelli¬ 
gent smile passed between us, as she 
languidly cried, “ Check to the king;” 
when her own, without our knowing it, 
was check-mated. I put away the 
board, and she ordered her maid to 
bring us up a large portfolio of draw¬ 
ings from the library; but we found 
that the general had taken away the 
gold key from its filigree padlock. 
We were again foiled* “ 1 have some 
other drawings,” she exclaimed; “fetch 
them from my Indian cabinet, Annette.'' 
We sat down to examine them. 

They were chiefly sketches, drawn 
in a masterly manner, of West Indian 
scenery. In one, a party of ladies and 
gentlemen were on horseback, ascend¬ 
ing one of the blue mountains. One of 
the fair equestrians had been thrown 
from her horse, and an officer, by 
main strength, was stopping the furious 
animal from dragging her down a pre¬ 
cipice. 


“ This is a most spirited sketch,” X 
observed. “ I could almost fancy 
that you were the lady who had been 
dismounted; there is a strong resem¬ 
blance, though done so freely.” 

1 repented having made this observa¬ 
tion, for the eyes of Mrs. Harcourt 
filled with tears ; and, taking my hand, 
she placed it amongst her clustering 
hair. “ Do you feel any thing there ?” 
she asked. I distinctly felt a small piece 
of silver under her ringlets. She had 
been trepanned. Her head had been 
fractured, she told me, by that accident, 
aiid she had nearly lost her life. 

“ Would that 1 had died at that mo¬ 
ment 1” she exclaimed, passionately; 
“ I should then- 

“ I fear the sight of these drawings 
agitate you, my dearest madam,” I 
said, with real compassion. 

“ Oh, no, no!” she sobbed; “ tliey 
do me good—they do me good!’' 
There were several more by the same 
hand—bold and masterly. She did 
not tell me who was the artist, nor 
would I have asked her the question 
for the world. If the general had done 
them, why should she not be proud to 
own it ? I praised the drawings no 
longer; and this delicately organised 
creature told me, with a mournful 
smile, that she comprehended why I 
was silent. 

If ever fascination dwelt in human 
form, it inhabited that of Mrs. Har¬ 
court. She seemed to enter into one’s 
very soul, afid commune, by those 
eloquent eyes of hers, with its very 
secret thoughts, “ O Heaven!” I 
cried, as I retired at night from this 
feminine and’not unfriendly warfare; 
“ O Heaven! grant that this most 
captivating woman may only have 
venial offences to repent of! that her 
heart may have been the only criminal 
to her marriage vow. Would that I 
bad never seen ber 1” 

She read to me aloud on the follow¬ 
ing day. She shewed me all her baby- 
finery. She had been married, she 
told me, three years, and never until 
now had given the general a hope of 
presenting him a child. 

There was extreme embarrassment of 
manner in her telling me this; she 
could hardly force herself to bring it 
out, and then with averted looks, and 
a deeper flush than 1 had ever seen be¬ 
fore, But there is always much deli¬ 
cacy respecting a first child: I only 
thought hers was extreme. 
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The general returned in the evening. 
The pockets of the carriage were loadra 
with presents for his lady; and be told 
us that he had actually ordered, him¬ 
self, from Weale’s, in Berner’s Street, a 
white satin pincushion, after the fashion 
of one that had been preserved by his 
mother, and shewn to him as a relic of 
his own birth-honours. You will 
have it the day after to morrow, Mrs. 
Griffiths,’’ said he, addressing himself 
to me. It will be in time, I hope 

1 saw his lady could not endure his 
talking on this subject. That was na¬ 
tural enough ; but she might have* 
afforded him a smile for his kind in¬ 
tention. 

It is a great comfort not to be too 
quickwitted. The good general, ani¬ 
mated by his paternal anticipations, 
nay, even longings, to behold his child, 
perceived not what pain he caused its 
mother. He was full of the subject, 
and shewed me a copy of the lines he 
had ordered to be placed on the cushion, 
which he said bad been used, word for 
word, in the Ilarcourt family for many 
generations. It may serve as a sample 
of pincushion poetry for many more; 
so I give it here verbatim. 

" Sweet babe, whate’er thy sex may be, 
Thy mother’s smile will welcome thee ; 
And this fond verse shall also prove 
A record of thy father’s love,” 

I began now to find out that Mrs. 
Ilarcourt always became more ab¬ 
stracted and uncomfortable whenever 
the general was present; and, to escape 
from his conversation and assiduities, 
perhaps from actual weariness of spirit, 
she would recline on the sofa, appa¬ 
rently under the influence of sleep; 
but 1 soon detected that any thing save 
so holy a visitant bound up her senses. 
She indulged in reverie, in retrospec¬ 
tion, in dark forebodings. I thought 
once or twice she wandered a hllle in 
her discourse, when she chose to speak 
at all; and 1 heard the stifled sigh— 
the spasmodic sob. 

A week had now passed, and we 
continued on the same terms, or, ra¬ 
ther, the kindness of Mrs. Ilarcourt in¬ 
creased daily. We often sat for hours 
on the lawn; and every evening we 
had occasional snatches from the same 
unseen musician; but no allusion what¬ 
ever was made by either of us to the 
subject. The general had been ap¬ 
pointed governor of one of our western 
colonies, and he only waited until the 


accouchement of his lady was safely 
over, ere he departed with herself and 
suite for his new honours and abode; 
but I observed, witlj extreme anxiety, 
that- Mrs. Harcourt now seldom liked 
to speak at all. She gave herself up to 
her own internal feelings, whatever they 
might he, and I trembled for her rea¬ 
son. I sat and gazed on her for hours; 
so meek, so gentle, so unhappy. I 
began to think myself harsh and un¬ 
feminine, in not suffering her to un¬ 
burden her griefs to me.* “ Surely,^ I 
thought, “ I may console her; I may 
even strengthen her better feelings, if 
she have them, or rouse them to quicker 
action. At any rate, T cannot endure ' 
any longer to see her thus.*' 

I have said she was a woman of in¬ 
finite tact—of the most acute penetra¬ 
tion— that she could divine the very 
thoughts. She read my pity in mf 
eyes, and, as usual, her own held conf- 
mune with me. I felt myself pledged 
to hear her story, though not a word 
had been spoken between us. 

** You are a kind-liearted, excellent 
creature, Griffiths (for such you choose 
to call yourself); but you are more 
than this,—you are noble and generous. 
From my very soul I thank you for the 
sacrifice you are making of your honour¬ 
able principles to humanity and com¬ 
passion; nor will you shrink from the 
wretched being who has but only you to 
confide in. You will save my reason, 
perhaps, by your timely kindness.” 

Those pure and beautiful arms en¬ 
twined themselves round my neck — 
that lovely face bid it-self in my bosom. 
She panted for breath, and seemed torn 
to pieces by the appalling secret that 
escaped her lips,— for the moment she 
had spoken she fainted in my arms. 

What was that dark, mysterious 
secret ? It was a thousand limes woTse 
than I expected. 

Such was the precarious state of this 
fair young creature’s nerves, and so 
great an ascendency had she gained 
over me by .her afiectionate, appealing 
maiiners, that I uttered no exclamation; 
but I felt, at the bottom of my heart, 
and^ also, as quick as lightning, the 
most unpleasant situation in which 1 
was place3 by her confession. An 
honourable and confiding husband, a 
British officer, and a geulleman, to 
have a spurious offspring palmed upon 
him for his own ! I thought of the 
simple, though commonplace, lines 
which he had, in the unsuspicious 
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guilelessness of his heart, ordered to be 
placed on the cushion, as 

** A record of ^father's love.” 

Of all treachery, surely this, (prac¬ 
tised, I fear, too often,) stabbing the 
very cenlrd of domestic faith and 
manly tenderness, is the very worst; it 
is one base and abominable lie from 
the beginning to the end. 

I see you despise me, Mrs. Grif¬ 
fiths,” said, at length, the beautiful de¬ 
linquent ; and yet I have no fear 
that you will betray me to the general; 
it would break his heart. Besides, it 
would cost much blood —his blood; 
and I and his infant must perish, also; 
or, J, perhaps, may become tinconscious 
of the calamity around me and she 
placed her hand upon the late fracture 
on her brain. 1 am sure the action 
was involuntary, and not intended to 
ilitimidate me. 

“ Be assured, madam,” I said, so¬ 
lemnly, “ that even the rack should not 
extort your appalling secret; but I 
have a right, and I will use it fear¬ 
lessly, to extort from you a promise in 
return, which God assist you to keep 
sacred. This unholy connexion must 
not continue; and should the injured 
general, at some future time, have 
really a child, this innocent and ex¬ 
pected intruder on its rights must 
not-” 

She would not sufTcr me to finish, 
—a convulsion passed over her as she 
answered, I swear that the crime 
shall not be repeated, 1 have before 
taken this oath, and should I ever— 
but that will never be,— this unhappy, 
but beloved infant—oh, hOw beloved 
for his sake!—is the only one destined 
for Emma Harcourt to bripg into this 
world of sin and sorrow !” 

But that flute!” I said, half re¬ 
proachfully. 

“ Oh, deny me not that one mourn¬ 
ful pleasure,—break not two hearts at 
once by your severity ! Those sounds 
are the only communication now be¬ 
tween hearts that love cacli other to their 
own ruin. Can there be crime in listen¬ 
ing to music? But for that flute, how 
should 1 know that he existed ? iiow 
could 1 be certified that he pities and 
adores me? Iiow could the father of 
his only oifspring endure life himself, 
and be cut off wliolly, at a time like this, 
from its hourly expecting mother ?” 

Again I grew alarmed. She became 
incoherent, and off her guard. 1 


heard the general's steps coming up 
the stairs; and 1 promised her that I 
would not prevent the music. 

Shall I hear it after my hour of 
trial and of anguish?” she added. 

Will you open my casements to its 
sound ? Will you let me, without 
chiding, listen to every note, and suffer 
me to interpret its meaning, yet re¬ 
proach me not ?’' 

Be calm, madam, let me conjure 
you. This is no time to argue with 
you on punctilio and propriety. 1 will 
be most kind, roost indulgent. On * 
*your part, be generous, also. Struggle 
with your besetting sin, and indulge it 
not by romantic associations. But the 
general is here; be cautious.” 

My heart bled for the fond, the 
devoted, husband. 1 turned away to 
conceal my tears; but, with the quick¬ 
ness of affection that ever fears for 
those it loves, he perceived my agita¬ 
tion, and looked alarmed. 

“ How is my beloved Emma, Mrs. 
Griffiths?” said he, addressing himself 
to me ; for Mrs. Harcourt had recourse 
tc her usual method of feigning sleep at 
his approach. Will you step with 
me into the library ?—I wish to speak 
to youand he went softly out of the 
room. 

Those persuasive, dark blue eyes 
opened in a moment. “ Oh, dear, 
dear Mrs. Griffiths ! remember your 
sacred f}rumise,” she said, extending 
her hand to mine. 

“ Did^yoft speak, my love ?” asked 
the injured husband, returning. “ I 
tiiought 1 heard her voice; but I am 
growing nervous myself, I believe. 
These affairs are new to me. Would 
to God it were over!” 

Tell me, my kind, good lady,” 
said the gehenil, handing me a chair,— 

“ tell me your real opinion of Mrs.liar- 
court's situation. She is so extremely 
delicate—so sensitive—so—in fact, £ 
once thought that fearful accidentwould 
have destroyed her reason for ever. 
Did Mrs. Harcourt never tell you that, 
tlirough my mad folly, in sufferiDg her 
to ride a horse not properly managed, 
she fell, and had a concussion of the 
brain ? Indeed, 1 should have lost her 
there and then, but for the gallantry of 
my aide-de-camp, one of the noblest 
young fellows that ever breathed; he 
stayed the horse that was dragging my 
adoicd wife to instant destruction.” 

“ One of llie noblest young fellows 
that ever breathed 1” I sa«d, inwardly. 
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How little do we poor, shortsighted, 
shortwitted beings know of each 
other!*' 

“ Mrs. Griffiths, you do not answer 
me!” said the still more agitated hus¬ 
band. “ Do you feel alarmed ?” 

“ Mrs. flarcourt must be kept as 
calm as possible,” I replied. “ She is 
easily excited, and her nerves are in sad 
order; but, still, 1 see no just ground 
for apprehension. She has youth on her 
side; and when once she sees her in¬ 
fant, mutemal love will give her new 
ties to life; she will struggle with her 
weakness for its sake.*' 

**And for my sake, also, I trust,” 
fervently continued the general. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mrs. Griffiths, it may sound like a 
folly to you, but I will not be ashamed 
to own it; it would break my heart to 
lose her. I love her even more tenderly 
tlian when she was given to my arms by 
her dying father, and I promised she 
should be as dear to me as my heart’s 
blood. I have never contradicted her 
in my life, that is one comfort, come 
what will; nor has she ever given me 
the slightest cause. She is an angel! 
How elegantly will she preside at the 

government-house of-! She will 

be the queen of the island, you know I 
I wish you would go out with us, 
Mrs. Griffiths; between taking care 
of Mrs. Harcoiirt and the baby—and, 
perhaps, others, you know — we will 
find you employment enough, and we 
will make it worth your wlnle, too. 
What say you, will you go with us 

I only smiled in reply; and, assuring 
him tliat every attention should be paid 
his lady, I was glad to get away. 

The flute was heard now, not only in 
the evenings, but several times a-day. 
If there really be language in music, as 
some suppose, flxed and universal, had 
we but the key lo it, Mrs. Ilarcourt 
fully understood the meaning of each 
cadence ; and her countenance flushed 
and paled as it commenced and died 
away. She had the delicacy never to 
allude to it, except once, when she 
asked me, “ if I thought the general 
ever noticed the flute 

“ He never named it to me, madam,” 
J answered, restrainedly; “ yet I con¬ 
sider it hazardous to-” 

“ It is, indeed,” sighed she; “ but 
I cannot stop it. Poor fellow! he has 
given up every thin(; in the world 
(not excepting his honour), for the 
melancholy gratification of being near 
me during naluie’s trial. I have not 


even seen his face since liis return to 
England. Surely that is something of 
self-denial that even you will approve 
of; but I have promised him by letter, 
and I muet keep my word, that he 
shall once look upon the face of his 
child before he qnks his native shore 
for ever. Miwc, you know, he will 
never see again f” and she sighed 
deeply. 

* Again tears started into rtiy eyes at 
the thrilling tones of her voice; it was 
so subdued, "so meek, so desponding, 
and, I thought, so penitenty also. 

“ They may be happy, yet,” said I, 
—“ at least the husband and the wife: 
for A/ot, he must take bis chance; he 
has invaded the rights of another, and 
he deserves to suffer. Perhaps the 
general may die in one of those gout 
attacks—it often flies to the head and 
stomach, and they may be married to- 
gether.” 

It is extraordinary how unjust the 
human mind is in its wishes and its 
hopes. We always sympathise with 
lovers who are unfortunate, and seek 
to extenuate their errors. The real 
object of my sympathy ought to have 
been the unoffending and the injured 
husband; and yet here was T, who 
piqued myself on my justice and pro¬ 
priety, quietly putting a worthy and 
aflectionate man into his coffin, that 
two betrayers of Ids open faith might 
be happy. And yet, “ my wish was 
father to this thought.” We are com¬ 
posed of inconsistencies, shreds, and 
hits of all manner of colours. Where 
can we find a character that is made 
without seam ?” 

I reflected all that night upon the 
difficult and dangerous task I fore¬ 
saw would be imposed upon me, by 
one who seemed to have gained perfect 
ascendency over me,—one that 1 dared 
not refuse; the task, but not the 
duty, of contriving tliat the fattier 
should look upon the feie of his child 
for the first, and, I trusted, the only 
time. I jxindered it over a hundred 
ways, thought of a hundred expe- • 
dients; and left the thing, after all, to 
chance, or, as the ancients would say, 

‘‘ to the deci^ons of Destiny-' 

I knew not even the name of the 
father, nor did I feel the slightest 
curiosity. I had known many officers 
in the army, from my early asso¬ 
ciation with it through my husband, 
and 1 dreaded to find that 1 knew the 
person of the oflender. I'he chances of 
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life (as they call them) are so very 
strange; such a tossing together in 
lifers lottery of persons and of things, 
that it was possible—and what is pos¬ 
sible often happens—that this young 
man might be a relation of my own, 
either by marriage or by blood. If 
1 am to be mixed up in this hateful 
affair,”! said, “ let me know nothing 
of this man but his offence and his 
suffering.” 

Another week passed away, and at 
length the dread^ time approached. 
Mrs. Harcourt gave indications that 
we should soon need the assistance of 
her medical friend, and a confidential 
servant was accordingly sent to summon 
him immediately. General Harcourt 
looked, as all affectionate husbands do 
at such a period, restless and uneasy. 
We advised him to take a little ride 
in the neighbourhood, to compose his 
feelings; and we parted with him with 
the hope, on all sides, that there might 
be a speedy termination to our sus¬ 
pense. 

Not half an hour had elapsed, and 
we were all in the same state, neither 
worse nor better, when the general re¬ 
turned, and, tapping at the door, asked 
if he might be admitted, just for a 
single moment, to speak to Mrs. Har¬ 
court. 

Something has occurred to agitate 
him,” whispered his lady. « I know 
his temper so well, an9 the tones of his 
voice, that I cannot be mistaken,” 

“ Shall I admit him, madam ? I 
will do just as you desire. I can dis¬ 
miss him, if you please, now, without 
offence.” 

** Oh, send him away,’ then ; yet, 
stay. I am uneasy to know what has 
.happened. Can be have seen-” 

“ You may come in, sir, for a mi¬ 
nute, if you please; but, of course, 
you will only speak a word or two to 
your lady, now.” 

“He enterfed the room,— bis face 
was flushed even to crimson; but I 
saw no abatement of tenderness in his 
manner to her. He most kindly in¬ 
quired how she was, and bade her be 
of good cheer, for the worst would soon 
be over, “ But, Emmq,” he said, 
with much animation, “ whom do you 
think I have this moment seen ? He 
would not know me, though! You 
will be surprised, and delighted too; 
that is, if he is not making a fool of 
himself, as I very much fear. But, 
can you conceive it, I absolutely saw 


Horace Lyttleton, your former pre¬ 
server, and my p'otege, skulking about 
under the trees in this neighbourhood. 
Some love affair, Fll lay my life on it. 
But only think, Emma, of Lyttleton 
having come from the West Indies, and 
not told us of his intention; 'tis very 
strange. How has he managed with 
his regiment, I wonder ? Are you not 
surprised, love? aye, and pleased, too, 
I warrant. He has just come in time 
• to be sponsor to our boy, hey, Emma ? 
I declare I am so surprised, yet so 
angry, with the fellow, for slighting his 
*’ old friends, that I can hardly contain 
myself. I’ll play him a trick for it.” 

Not a word did the poor lady an¬ 
swer; but her pale face grew whiter 
still, and her lips trembled with emo¬ 
tion. “ I must take the liberty, sir,” I 
said, “ of putting you out of our apart¬ 
ment, I see; and I am sure you will 
forgive me.” The general departed. 

“Oh! Mrs. Griffiths, this is most 
unfortunate ; I shall no longer be 
cheered and supported by those much¬ 
loved strains. Lyttleton dare not, after 
this meeting, approach our premises 
again; and I have nothing to do but 
to die!” 

• 

In a few hours a fine healthy boy 
was given to my care; and nearly at 
the same moment we heard the breath¬ 
ings of the flute. She burst into an 
agony of tears. 

“ Let me look upon him; let me 
press him (o my heart 1 0 God! the 
very image of my adored I” 

“ Can you find out a likeness of the 
general so soon, madam,” said I, 
touching her hand significantly; for her 
own woman still loitered in the room 
with officious pertinacity, and one or 
two other female servants were passing 
to and fro. “ You will have plenty of 
time to scan his features, by and by; 
but now you must be quiet. Recol¬ 
lect, madam, I have supreme autho¬ 
rity; my full reign has commenced, 
and I forbid all talking,” 

“ And must I go with this lie to the 
poor general?” I thought; “ acquaint 
him that he has a son, when I know 
the contrary ! Must I keep to myself 
the truth ? Yes, it must be done;” 
and I went down accordingly. 

“ Mrs. Harcourt, sir, is safe; she 
has given birth fo a lovely boy.” He 
wrung my hand, and left in it a small 
brown purse. This I could not take ; 
and he, mistaking my motive only, 
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said, It matters not, 1 shall find 
some other way.” 

The young mother doaled on her 
infant. 

At early dawn and midnight we 
constantly iieard strains from our un¬ 
seen melodist; sometimes he played 
for an hour together the most difficult 
passages, and at others only some 
exquisite melody: he always finished 
with that of Moore’s — 

“ Oh, come to me when daylight sets!” 

lie is pleading with me to see his 
child, Mrs. Griffiths! How can you 
deny him ? Offtake the baby to him I” 

‘‘Alas! madam, after his encounter 
with the general, how dare I ? Have 
patience; it is very probable that he 
may be met by him again, and then he 
will be brought to the house, and 1 
can manage it without suspicion.” 

And it was even so. The general 
out-manceu vred the aide-de-camp. Sus¬ 
pecting that some lady near our house 
must have attracted Mr. Lyttleton from 
the West Indies, the general lay in 
ambush, and fairly caught him by the 
arm, with his flute in his hand, not a 
stone s-throw from our plantation ; but, 
fortunately, still he was not on the 
grounds. 

“ Ha ! have I caught my man ?” 
said the general, holding him fast, and 
looking him full in the face. “ Horace, 
you are pale? yes, very pale, and sadly 
altered! My dear fellow, think not to 
escape me now. Why, yod know I 
would help you in any straight, whether 
in love or in war; so, confide in your 
old friend, and believe that you have 
not a firmer one on earth. Come, 
come, Lyttleton, confess that you are 
under the influence of the tender 
passion, and have followed your mis¬ 
tress to England ; but we’ll undermine 
the citadel, and force her to a capitula¬ 
tion. Courage, my boy! How you 
tremble, Horace! Lean on my arm, 
and come in with me; a bottle of bur¬ 
gundy will set you all to rights. Con¬ 
gratulate me, Horace; your old friend, 
Emma, has just made me a father! 
Such a chopping boy 1 We will bribe 
the nurse to let you see him, although 
it is rather early times yet; rather 
punctilious, too, is Madam Nurse. 
Good God! Horace Lyttleton, you have 
not spoken a single word to me yet! 
What, in the devils name, is the mat¬ 
ter with you ? You look as if you be¬ 
held a ghost; you quite alarm me!” 


“ I am ill, General flarcourt; you 
see I am ill: I am an altered man since 
last we met. I am no longer worthy of 
your confidence; I cannot enter your 
house. Oh, God ! oh, God!” 

“ What, you have got into some ab¬ 
surd scrape or other? But*111 help 
you through it, man. I have been 
young myself, and have had my follies. 
You shall be set upon your legs again, 
or Ned Harcourt is no general. Horace, 
do you want money ? Only tell me 
the sum, and I will write an order on 
Cox’s house directly: not even Emma 
'shall know it, though you are such a 
favourite of hers that she would not 
grudge you half ray fortupe. Do you 
remember how you saved her life ? 
Bless you, Horace!” 

A groan of agony was the only 
answer of Horace Lyttleton, and he 
reeled, fainting, against a tree. 

I heard the whole of this conversa- ^ 
tion ; for 1 was beating round the 
bush, with the baby in my arms, watch¬ 
ing for Mr. Lyttleton, to shew him, ac¬ 
cording to our treaty, its tiny features. 

1 was obliged to conceal myself amongst 
some shrubs, or, I too, should have 
been caught. 

The general seemed half distracted ; 
he flew to tlie house for assistance, and 
I escaped to Mrs. Ilarcourt’s room. I 
did not tell her of the scene I had wit¬ 
nessed ; but she perceived that some¬ 
thing had occurred, and that I had not 
succeeded : just after, a housemaid 
came into the room for some restora¬ 
tives. “ The gentleman,” she said, 

“ was as white and as cold as death, 
and the general was moaning over him. 
She thought he was dying, and so the 
butler thought too.” 

Mrs. Harcourt leaped from her bed, 
and, like a maniac, would have rushed 
from the apartment. I held her by 
main force, and compelled her to re¬ 
turn to her bed. I assured her tliat 
Mr, Lyttleton had only “been over¬ 
powered with emotion, and would soon 
recover- I even offered to go myself, 
and assist in his restoration, if she 
would promise to compose herself. I 
went; but felt uneasy at leaving her 
alone. 

Horace Lytfieton was placed upright 
in a large library-chair, and the general 
was bathing his temples with vinegar. 
He was just beginning to open his 
eyes; mine rested on him. Never 
shall 1 forget him. 

In a moment I saw that this interest- 
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ing young man was in Uie last stage of 
a decline; his cheeks were hollow, his 
lips were bloodless. Passion had ra¬ 
vaged one of the fairest of God’s crea¬ 
tures ! 

He could not endure the kindness of 
the good* general; remorse was gnaw¬ 
ing ut his heart; he longed to escape 
into the garden, and he looked wistfully 
at tlie garden-door. “ The gentleman 
wishes for air,” said I; “ leave him, 
sir, if you please, a few moments with 
me. 1 know how to manage people 
who are ill better than you do.*' Mr. 
Lytlleton seemed to comprehend my* 
meaning, and tottered towards the door. 
I saw the big^drop roll down the cheek 
of General Harcourt, Oh, how he loved 
the man who had injured him ! 

\Vhen I had got Mr. Lytlleton into 
the garden, I rapidly told him that 
^ Mrs. Harcourt had sent me out to 
shew him the baby; and that, in fact, 
I knew all the circumstances of the 
case. 

How is my love, my adored Em¬ 
ma ?’* said the poor youth. ‘‘ Oh, 
madam, Imve jiity on us both ; one 
moment’s hun;an frailty has undone us! 
To General Harcourt I owe every 
thing; education, my commission, all 
—all! and how have I requited him ? 
She was so fair, so exquisitely lovely, 
and 1 so adored her, that, in an un¬ 
guarded hour, honour, gratitude—all 
was forgotten ! Bift it has broken my 
heart. Let me only behold her and my 
—Aer offspring, and I shall die con¬ 
tent !’* 

How dangerous it is to enter the 
slippery road of deception ! Deeper 
and deeper was 1 getting into tliis 
miserable affair; I seemed to have lost 
all power of resistance,. I promised 
Mr. Lyttleton that, “ if he would 
compose himself, he should have one 
parting interview with the mother of 
his child." I led him back into the 
library, and'then ran up-slairs to Mrs, 
Harcourt. 

lliere she sat with> anxious eyes, 
waiting for my coming. Her glances 
much alarmed me; X saw frenzy was 
approaching; and, to calm her, as 1 
thought, I told her “ that I had pro¬ 
mised Mr. Lyttleton he should once 
more behold her." 

“ Then it must be now —wow," she 
answered, impatiently. Mi*s. Grif¬ 
fiths, I am desperate. Bring him to 
me wow, or I will fly to the general, 
tell him all, and expire at his feet!" 


Almost wild myself, I again de¬ 
scended the stairs, and sought the ge¬ 
neral. I told him that an imprudent 
servant had informed his lady that Mr. 
Lyttleton was dying in the house; that 
the fright had produced the most fear¬ 
ful consequences; and I thought it the 
better way, as the gentleman was so old 
a friendj to suffer him just to see her 
for a moment, which might help to 
calm her agitation.’* 

By all means, Horace,’* said the 
kind-hearted general ; “ go up to 
Emma. She will find you dreadfully 
changed j ’tis true; but if she hear your 
voice, it will satisfy her that you are 
worth a hundred dead men yet. Come, 
I will present you to her, and she shall 
shew you our child.” 

I interposed; but my cheek kindled 
with shame as I spoke. “ Pardon me, 
sir; but Mrs. Harcourt is so feverish, 
and so excited, that the fewer persons 
enter her cliamber the better. Mr. 
Lyttleton will, of course, only shew 
himself for a minute, and speak a cou¬ 
ple of words; and then I shall close 
the door to all, until she is better." 

“ I don’t understand those things 
much," muttered the good-humoured 
husband ; “ nor d© I think I ever shall 
comprehend the tactics of an accouche- 
ment, I should have thought that 
seeing me (and I need not have spoken 
a word, you know) could not have hurt 
her. I should like to have seen Horace 
with his-1 mean with Emma’s in¬ 

fant in hi‘s arms." 

Lytlleton groaned again, and I was 
peremptory. He followed me, tram- 
bling, up the stairs; and, bidding him 
wait a moment at the door, I went in 
to apprise the lady of his visit. The 
general had followed, too; and, 1 
found, intended to wait outside the 
door, poor man! that he miglit, at 
least, catch the sound of his Emma’s 
voice, and hear Mr. Lyttleton'sadmira¬ 
tion of his little son. 

The plot now thickened; the cata¬ 
strophe was near at hand. 1 felt that I 
could do nothing more than to caution 
the trembling, half-frenzied creature 
that her husband was within hearing, 
at the very door—perhaps would, not¬ 
withstanding my prohibition, which I 
was conscious must have appeared to 
him both strange and almost insulting, 
disregard it altogether, and enter with 
his young friend. 

Mr, Lyttleton needed not my silent 
admonition with the hand and eye; he 
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saw the perilous situation of Emma 
and himself; and “ the worm that 
never dies,” remorse, was praying on 
his vitals. 

Fever, and its attendant, frenzy, were 
coming fast upon my poor patient; 
her head and temples ached ; her pulse 
beat high; a deeper,flush, almost a 
rose-tint, was on her cheeks; her eyes 
looked bright and flashing, yet beauti¬ 
ful in the extreme. She held her baby 
in her arms, as she sat, supported by 
pillows, in her bed ; her cap she had 
impatiently thrown off—it heated and 
incommoded her, and those burnished 
tresses of hers fell around her in rich 
luxuriance; her voice had that peculiar 
tone that all persons have, when not 
under the strict guidance of reason, 
high-pitched, and piercing. I saw 
there was but feeble chance of her at¬ 
tending to my signs and whispers. 

He is at the door, madam, waiting 
your permission to enter; and f/w 
general, too, k -” 

But she would hear nothing more. 

Oh, bring him in ! why, why does he 
wait? Horace Lytlleton I saviour of 
my life! my-” 

I absolutely placed my hand over 
her mouth, to prevent her finishing. I 
was at my end, I flew to the 
door, and rec|uested the general to send 
instantly for a physician ; assuring him 
that his lady was worse. He turned 
about, and went away, much alarmed; 
and I led the hapless young officer, more 
dead than alive, to Mrs. llftrcourt. 

Why should I attempt to describe 
the scene that followed? What are 
words? mere signs; cold forms of 
speech, compared to the deep-seated 
feelings of the heart, its agonies, its 
mortal writhings. A smile, a tear, 
can be described, or painted ; but 
the throe of unutteiable passion, the 
anguish of hopeless love, can only be 
conceived. 

“ My own, my beloved Horace !” 

Being most idolised on earth !” 

These exclamations were poured 
forth simultaneously, and were mingled 
together in their sound. For a mo¬ 
ment—a short-lived moment, they ten¬ 
derly embraced, and her head rested in 
his bosom ; but when she caught a 
view of his faded, his sunken features, 
she gave a shriek that still sounds in 
my ears from memory. Oh, Horace! 
it is true—you are dying! and your 
unhappy passion for me has killed 
you I I knew it would, from the very 


first—I knew it would I But have you 
seen my child, Hoiace— our child r 
1 went to the doc^; tlie general was 
not returned; I the gallop of the 
horse sent in quest of the physician ; I 
' looked out of a side window,— it was 
the groom, and not his master, as 1 
hoped, gone on the errand. 

When I returned, Mr. Lyttleton 
was holding the baby in his arms, and 
scalding tears were falling fast upon 
its innocent little features. The mother 
seemed to have forgotten her appre¬ 
hensions, and was entranced with ec- 
I stasy. At that moment she seemed to 
have lost all rememberance that she 
was the wife of another. She saw her 
infant in the embrace of its idolised 
father, and she felt the rapture of his 
presence ; all other sensations* were 
banished from her mind. Her smile 
was celestial; and just then the general 
himself entered the room. ^ 

“ I can stand on no ceremony now, 
Mrs. Griffiths,” he said, sturdily; “ if 
there be danger, who so right to be 
present here as myself?” lie came 
softly round, and beheld the group I 
have just feebly sketched. 

Some new-born emotion was work¬ 
ing in the breast of General llarcourt as 
he gazed upon them unperceived; for 
each had their eyes riveted upon the 
infant. “ God bless you all!” ex¬ 
claimed, he fervently; “ tliere are all 
my heart’s treasures together in that 
little group. Oh, Horace, Horace! I 
will throw off all disguise, for I am 
quite unmanned, Fiinma, my beloved 
wife! our precious infant is now en¬ 
circled in the arms of liis own brother! 
Horace Lyitleton, T conjess and own 
yon my long<herkhed, my natural 
son r 

« • c ♦ « 

Oh, what a pause followed! what an 
awful silence. The words of General 
llarcourt had produced a double effect: 
the emaciated, heart-brqken Lyttleton 
was dead ; the beautiful, but most 
wretched Emma was irrecoverably mad. 

When the physician arrived, his first 
cares were directed to the generals 
fondly beloved, but never acknow¬ 
ledged son. A vein was breathed, but 
blood would not follow the puncture; 
it had already become congealed witli- 
in liis heart. He assured General Har- 
court, who seemed quite inconsolable, 
that Horace had died of consumption, 
and that no art or medicine could have 
saved him. 
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His next care was with jny poor pa¬ 
tient. He shook his hea4^ as he in¬ 
quired the symptoms, and saw her 
state. Leeches, and fomentations, and 
bathings, and laudanum, and every kind 
of application were tried in vain. She 
raved incessantly, and of her husband, 
and her lover, and her child; but no 
suspicion of the actual circumstances 
was awakened in anyone, except in the 
physician, who gave me a penetrating 
and questioning look, which I did not 
respond to, nor would seem to under¬ 
stand. She lived only a week from.that 
time, and before she died recovered for 
a few hours entire possession of her 
senses. She gave me many orders, and 
some bequests. I have executed the 
former, and am still in possession of 
many of the latter. It was her dying 
wish that she should be buried near 
to Horace Lyltleion, or Captain Har- 
gcourt, as he now was called by the 
general's orders; and that I should 
take the charge of the child for one 
twelvemonth after her death. She did 
not repeat her request that the general 
should know nothing of this secret,— 
she knew it would be inviolate. 

General Harcourt is now gone where, 
if he be permitted to know all that hap¬ 
pened on earth, it will be accompanied 
with that divine compassion for those 
two unhappy frail objects of his love, 
which will prevent it from being a di¬ 
minution of his happiness; and I trust 
their intense sufferings for a momentary 
crime may be expiated by the death of 


Him who pardoned the dying penitent; 
The child, |L.ytileton Harcourt, was the 
only comfort on earth to the poor 
general ; and when he traced the 
strong resemblance in the features of 
the boy to his elder son, he was rather 
pleased than disturbed by it. “ It is 
very natural, Mrs. Griffiths,'^ he would 
say, when I visited him, after his return 
to England some years subsequently, 
and was looking on the child,—** it is 
very natural indeed that brothers should 
be alike.” 

Had General Harcourt possessed the 
moral courage to own, as well as to 
supply the wants of, his natural son, 
none of this misery would have oc¬ 
curred. But, feeling himself that there 
could be no danger in his lovely young 
wife being on the most familiar terms 
with his son, he forgot that the^ were 
unacquainted with the circumstance, 
and left them exposed to all the danger 
of such an intercourse. 

Here ends my story. Is inWe not a 
lesson to be gleaned from it? Yes; 
nor one only, but many, and those 
important; and, therefore, I have se¬ 
lected it for publication. If one child 
of intense passion can be restrained, 
by a perusal of the tale, from abandon¬ 
ing himself to its headlongfury, instead 
of curbing it by a due sense of duty and 
religion, mi/ end has been answered; 
and the Monthly Nurse will, in ibe 
course ofanollier moon, return to an¬ 
other and a “ livelier strain.” 


LINES ON FEEL CASTLE AND ITS ANCIENT CATHEDRAL, 

ISLE OF MAN. 

There is not a spot in Mona’s isle 
Has purer charms for me, 

Than yonder lonely mouldering pile, 

Which beams in the bright sun’s parting smile. 

Ere he sinks in the Western sea: 

'Tis a hallow'd spot, with its turrets of liglit, 

That gleam in the glassy wave; 

Where its image is mirror’d so calmly bright, 

You'd think il ihe work of enchanter’s might, 

Raised'up from the ocean’s grave. 

There beams each hoary time-worn tower, 

All bent with the weight of years, 

Like goodly Age in his dying hour, 

Whilst sunny Hope’s triumphant power 
Dispels his doubts and fears : 
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There stands the Itoly mouldering fane» • 

Where rest the sleeping dead; * 

Where they for ages long have lain, 

And slept the sleep that knows-no pain> 

Each in his grassy bed. ^ 

But roofless now is that hoary pile, 

And its arches are rent and riven; 

Yet I love to tread its lonely aisle. 

Where the footfall only is heard the while, 

And muse on the things of heaven : 

For who could cherish dark thoughts of gloom 
In a scene so bright and fair— 

Where the sunbeams lighten the place of the tomb. 
And gild the wild flow^ers that around us bloom, 
Which offer their incense there. 

But let us explore the ruins around, 

And the castle’s lone dungeon-cells, 

Where the royal lady lay fetter’d and bound,* 

(Till lingering death her chains unwound,) 

Accused of dark magic spells ; 

And the room near the dim portcullis-door, 

Where the night-watch oft was scared 
By the “ Spectre Hound,so famed of yore, 

As told in his tale of minstrel lore 
By Scotia’s brightest bard.f 

Then haste from these scenes of doubt and dread. 
On the battlement’s lieights to roam, 

And gaze on the ocean’s tranquil bed. 

Where the sunset’s purple hues are shed, 

Unruffled by billows’ foam; 

Where the little pinnace, with white sails furl’d, 
Seems asleep on the calm sea’s breast, 

Where not a breath the waves have curl’d, 

One lonely speck on the watery world. 

Like a living thing at rest, 
o 

And watch the sun’s declining ray. 

As we sit on the grassy mound, 

Until the sweet hour when twilight gray 
Casts her dim mantle o’er tower and^bay, 

And the ruin’d heaps around; 

And the lengthen’d shadows begin to fall, 

And the lone bat wings his flight. 

And the dismal owl begins to call, 

And hoot to his mate from the caslle-wall, 

Deep hid in the dim twilight. 

Then, muse on the years long past away, 

When these walls echo’d sounds of glee, 

On gallant knights and ladies gay, * 

Sweet minstrel’s harp and roundelay, 

And feats of chivalry: 

And linger still, till the lamp of night 
Is sparkling o’er the deep, 

And holy fane and turret height 
Seem slumbering in the pale moonlight, 

In a calm and dreamless sleep. 

• See Peveril of the Peak, and Shakespeare’s Henry VI., Fart II., act 
and 4. 

t See Lay of the Last Minstrel, Walter Scott, 
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SECRET niSTORT OF THE IRISH INSURRECTION OF 1803, 
** Trutb is strange—stranger than fiction.” 


Among the memorable events of Irish 
history may be justly ranked the insur¬ 
rection of July 1803, of which little 
has been recorded, if we except a mere 
numerical account of those who pe¬ 
rished on the scaffold. The following 
relation is intended to supply this 
omission; and is chiefly gleaned from 
those who were deeply engaged in that 
wild enterprise. 

To render the narrative intelligible 
to those who may be but partially ac¬ 
quainted with the history of that event¬ 
ful period, we are compelled briefly to 
revert^o the years 1796,7, and 8, in the 
political movements of which years the 
^*hief persons of this insurrection had 
been assiduously engaged. 

In the autumn of 1798, even while 
Arthur O’Connor, and the other state 
prisoners in Newgate and Kilmainham, 
were negotiating with the government 
for their lives, a plot was in forward¬ 
ness for their liberation. This plot 
embraced an ulterior view of still 
greater magnitude, namely, the effect¬ 
ing of a subversion of the existing go¬ 
vernment of the country. Though de¬ 
vised with the utmost secrecy, the plan 
was frustrated by the imprudence of 
one of the conspirators having com¬ 
mitted some part of their designs to 
writing, which was seized. Soon after, 
sixteen of the chief state prisoners in 
Dublin, and four from Belfast, were 
transmitted to Fort George, in Scot¬ 
land ; while Robert Emm'it, the chief 
agent in this meditated rebellion, 
effected his escape to France.* 

On the peace of Amiens in 1802, 
the prisoners at Fort George were en¬ 
larged ; but generally on condition of 
their never returning to Ireland, nor 
entering the dominions of Great Britain. 
A few of those exiles halted for a time 
at Hamburgh, but the greater number 
proceeded to Paris, from whence se¬ 
veral of them soon after removed to the 


United States of America. Among those 
Irishmen, who continued in Paris, were 
William Dowdall, Michael Qiiigly, 
William Hamilton, andTiios. Russel. 
As these persons make a conspicuous 
figure in our history, we shall give 
some account of them before proceed¬ 
ing further. 

William Dowdall was a native of 
' Mullingar; but, for several years prior 
to 1798, he had resided in Dublin os 
an itinerant clerk, and was deeply en¬ 
gaged in the political events of that 
period, lie had been secretary to a 
populaf society, entitled, “ The W'higs 
of the Capitaland was also for a 
short time registered as proprietor of 
the Press newspaper, on Arthur O’Con¬ 
nor s name being discontinued. About 
April 1798, he went on a special poli¬ 
tical mission to England; and the same 
year he was arrested at l.iverpool, on 
his return from attending the trial of 
Arthur O’Connor at Maidstone. He 
was forwarded a prisoner to Dublin, 
where he remained in confinement 
until sent to Fort George. 

Michael Quigly was trom Rathcoffey, 
county of Kildare. He was by trade a 
bricklayer, but had been for some time 
a builder in Dublin, in which business 
he had become insolvent. On the 
breaking out of the rebellion in 1798, 
he was a captain in the insurgent army; 
but, on their defeat, he surrendered 
himself on condition of his life being 
spared. He was afterwards liberated, 
on giving security to transport himself 
out of the British dominions. 

William Hamilton was a native of 
Enniskillen, and son of Mr. Johnston 
Hamilton, a solicitor of that town. At 
an early age he was distinguished for 
his attractive manners, literary attain¬ 
ments, and gentlemanly accomplish¬ 
ments. llis convivial habits rendered 
him a welcome guest in the best so¬ 
ciety of Enniskillen; and by his exer- 


• The prisoners from Belfast were, Robert Hunter, William Simms, William 
Tennant, and the Rev. Ste%l Dickson, Presbyterian minister of Portaferry. Three 
of those sent from Dublin also belonged to Belfast, viz. Thomas Russel, Samuel 
Neilson, and Joseph Cuthbert. The others were, Arthur O'Connor, Tliomas A. 
Emmet, William Dowdall, Wm. J, M*Nevin, Mathew Dowling, John Sweetmari, 
Roger O'Connor, John Sweaney, Hugh Wilson, John Chambers, Joseph Cormick, 
Edward Hudson, and George Gumming, Four of these were Roman C'atholics; 
the others, Protestants of various denominations. 
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tion9 an amateur theatrical party was 
established there, in which he was dis¬ 
tinguished as the star. The company 
did not confine themselves to the pro¬ 
ductions of others: they joined hands, 
and brought out a little piece, called 
The Lough Erne Farmer, in which 
some songs were introduced, written 
by Hamilton, and sung in character 
by him. 

About this time, at a public dinner 
given in his native town, he attracted 
the notice of the Earl of Enniskillen, 
who soon after obtained for him a let¬ 
ter of service to raise men for a corn-* 
mission in the army. Unhappily, he 
had previously formed an intimacy 
with persons deeply infected with the 
revolutionary mania of that day; and, 
at a meeting held in EnniskiQe’n, for 
the purpose of promoting some popular 
measure, he delivered a speech of such 
an inflammatory tendency, as to place 
for ever a bar to any further patronage 
from his lordship. From that moment 
all thoughts of the army were aban¬ 
doned. 

Soon after he bade adieu for ever to 
Enniskillen, and repaired to the Irish 
capital in search of kindred spirits. 
Those, it is probable, he soon found, 
lie afterwards married to a sister of 
Thomas Russel; and, like him, em¬ 
barked in revolutionary schemes. In 
May 1795, he visiffed Belfast, in com¬ 
pany with Theobald Wolfe Tone, then 
about to depart for Ameri<j^; and we 
find him attending the sittings of the 
disaffected in that town, who, in imita¬ 
tion of the French, had formed a junto 
called, “ the Executive Directory.” 
Tins legislative body met in the upper 
room of a public-house in Sugar-house 
Entry, under the name of “ the Mud lers' 
Cluband, to cover their plans, above 
the fire-place of the room where they sat, 
a number of fictitious rules were ex¬ 
posed, all of which related to drinking. 
Here the reports from** the baronial 
committees were received, remittances 
made of the moqey collected, secret 
services and other expenses paid, ami 
instructions issued. At this time a 


civic festival was held “ on the sum¬ 
mit of Art’s fort,^’ Cavehill, in honour 
of Mr. Tone, Hamilton, Russel, and a 
select party, were present, who “ took 
a solemn obligation ” “ never to desist ” 
in their efforts, until they “ had subverted 
the authority of England ” over Ireland", 
and “ asserted her independence.”* 

On the departure of Mr, Tone, f 
Hamilton remained for some months 
in Belfast, and afterwards returned to 
Dublin; where, though actively en¬ 
gaged in the united system, he con¬ 
tinued to have the good fortune to 
evade the vigilance of the government. 
He was afterwards dispatched on a 
confidential service to*England; but 
becoraifig alarmed for hts safety, he ef¬ 
fected his escape from that countsy into 
France, about the time that Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor was arrested at Margate.}: 

In October, 1798, he was on boaroL 
one of the French ships when taken by 
Sir John B. Warren’s squadron off the 
coast of Donegal. More fortunate than 
his companion, Mr. Tone, he escaped 
detection by feigning himself sickly, 
by his fluency in the French language, 
and by exchanging his name and dress 
with a French grenadier. 

The Irish government were early 
apprised that Hamilton and ten other 
Irishmen were on board the enemy’s 
fleet. On the arrival of the French 
prisoners in England, the soldier with 
whom Hamilton had exchanged names, 
and five others, who were called after 
the like number of Irishmen on board 
of the French ships, were transmitted 
to Dublin for the purpose of being 
identified. No discovery, however, took 
place; and Soon after Hamilton was 
exchanged with other prisoners, and 
reached Paris in safety. He afterwards 
served in the French army of the Rhine, 
but in what rank we have not disco¬ 
vered. 

Thomas Russel was bop in Fermoy, 
county of Cork, and was the son of a 
captain in the army, who, on retiring 
from the service, settled near Dublin. 
While yet a stripling, he went out a 
cadet to India; aad,distinguishingbim- 


• Ibe Life of Theobald IVofe Tone, IVI'Nevin, in fiis Pieces (f Irish History, 
mentions that on the 10th of May, in the above year, delegates from seventy-two 
societies of United^ Irishmen met in Belfast, to improve the United system. 

t Mr. Tone sailed June 13, 1795, having previously arranged with the leaders 
of the Unhed Irishmen, in Belfast, his plan on landing in America, namely, to obtain 
from the French ambassador a passport to eo to Paris, for the purpose of i>romoting 
an invasion of Ireland. 

t He was arrested February ?8th, 1798. 
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self in -the afmy unJer the Margitess 
)G<)Vn>i»a1Iis, he waS presented with a 
pair of colours. lie was afterwards an 
ensigri in the 64th regiment of foot. 

In ^einxerim between thoseappoint- 
. nieuW, in die suiptner of 1790, he re¬ 
sided with his fadiec in the vicinity of 
l^iblin, speisding' much of his time in 
the company of tbe^celebrated Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, from whom he probably 
imbibed those revolutionary principles 
which ultimately proved liis ruin. Be 
this as it may, Russel, on‘ joinmg his 
regiment at '^fesc, iii -the spring of 
1791,,mih^d freely with* the leading 
political chamcters of that town, and 
becaibe a member of several clubs, in 
which the science of government was 
frequently the chief subject of discus¬ 
sion. It is here worthy of remark, that 
it was at one of those convivial meetings 
e plan was matured for the extinction of 
parties, by the formation of a society, 
which afterwards became so famous 
under the name of United Irishmen.’*' 

In those social hours, devoted to 
political disquisitions, Russel soon be¬ 
came tired of the restraints and duties 
of a life, to which his opinions, as re¬ 
garded allegiance to the government of 
the country, had become so much op¬ 
posed. lie therefore sold his commia- 
sion; and, payingofi some debts impru¬ 
dently contracted as bad, he returned 
to Dublin, to study in private the theory 
of government, in conjunction with Ins 
friend, Mr. Tone. In the October of 
1791, these persons visited Belfast, for 
the purpose of being presept at the 
formation of the first society of United 
Irishmen, which took place, on the 14th 
of that month. Of this sbfciety, and of 
its secret committee, both were original 
members.f 


After passing several weeks in Bel¬ 
fast, of which Mr. Tone has preserved 
some interesting details in his Diary, 
our travellers returned to Dublin. On 
the 9th of November, they were also 
present at the formation of a similar 
society in that city, which adopted the 
resolution that had received the appro¬ 
bation of the parent society in Belfast, 
that—We have no national govern¬ 
ment.’' 

Though of regular and economical 
habits, Russel soon found that, from 
his slender means, lie must relinquish, 
'at least for a season, the pursuit of the 
“ mountain nymph, sweet Liberty," 
ami the society of Mr. Tone. Reduced 
to his last shilling, and without any' 
employment in view, he was, through 
the interest of the lion. George Ixnox, 
with whom he had been acquainted in 
India, and whom he had frequently 
met at Tone’s, appointed to the sene- 
schalship of Dungannon, and was in 
the commission of the peace for Tyrone. 

An office so dependent on its patron, 
and limited in its emoluments, was evi¬ 
dently ill calculated to soothe the mind 
of one who had imbibed the most extra¬ 
vagant ideas of the rights and higli im¬ 
munities of man. His conduct^ how¬ 
ever, as magistrate,and seneschal, was 
marked by the strictest justice and im¬ 
partiality. He was respected by tlie 
people, and by the Ifhox family treated 
with the most marked attention. Thus 
far all were,t)leased; but, differing with 
his brother" magistrates regarding the 
delinquency of the Peep-o’-day Boys 
and Defenders, who disturbed that 
district, he resigned his situation, and 
went to Belfast, which at this period 
he appears to have regarded as his 
home. 


• It is, however, evident that a comprehensive union, on the plan of United 
Irishmen, was in contemplation so early as 1779: see the Letters of Owen Roe 
0*Neill, p. 42,,written by Joseph Polluck, Ksq. Newry. Again, in the Letters (^'an 
Irish f/e/ot, by Dr. William Drennan, we read, ** Oh! let me conjure those among 
different descriptions of religion, whether of the Established Ciiurch, of Presbyterian, 
or Catholic persuasion — I'fet me co'njure themi at tliis most trying hour, to form one 
grand association, one great fund of virtue, good sense, and patriotism, which may 
yet sustain our tottering credit.”—[The efforts of Mr. O’Connell, for a similar pur¬ 
pose, are no doubt in the memory of our readers. O. Y.] 

t I'Lis society consiste^ij originally of thirty-six members. The first prospectus 
was written by Mr, Tone, and widely circulated in Dublin, in June 1791, commencing 
with the following paragraph : “ It is proposed that, at this conjuncture, a society 
shall be instituted in this city, having much of the secrecy and somewhat ^of the 
ceremonial attached to free-masonry — with so much secrecy as may communicate 
curiosity, uncertainty, and expectation, to the minds of surrounding men—with so 
ixHich impressive and affecting ceremony in all its internal economy, as, without im¬ 
peding real business, may strike the soul through the senses; and addressing the 
whole man, may animate his philosophy by the energy of his passions.” 
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For several weeks after his arrival, 
his time parsed in a constant round of 
festivity. He was hailed as a martyr 
to the popular cause, and promoted by 
public courlesy to the rank of captain, 
ny which title he was afterwards usually 
known. To render his life as little irk¬ 
some as possible, through the kindness 
of his friends he was appointed librarian, 
to the society for promoting knowledge, 
the salary attached to which office was' ’ 
now advanced from thirty to fifty pounds 
per annum. 

Of studious and religious habits, fon 
some time he attended regularly on 
public worship at the established church. 
Afterwards he changed Iiis mind, and 
went on Sundays, to a Presbyterian 
meeting-house of the old light, the 
pastor of which took an active part in 
the revolutionary movements then going 
forward.* llis reasons assigned for this 
change, were the passive obedience and 
submission (othehigherorders ofsociety, 
inculcated in the doctrine, homilies, and 
service of the former. 

From this period his manners and 
conversation were more reserved, par# 
ticularly on religious subjects, which 
he had always treated witli the most 
reverential attention. At times he ap¬ 
peared quite absorlxid in biblical me¬ 
ditation ; and in the mornings, when 
the hour of breakfast arrived, he was 
often sent for to his room, where he 
was usually found musing over the 
scriptures—perhaps ponden/ig on the 
dogmas of bis newly adopted creed, 
amidst the perplexities of election, and 
the strange doctrine of Calvinistic pre¬ 
destination. ^ 

Still, amidst his biblicat studies end 
seclusion, he found time to attend to 
his favourite political pursuits. He was 
present at every measure of importance 
adopted by the jeaders of the United 
Irishmen in Belfest or its neighbour¬ 
hood ; and occasionally deputed into 


the country on matters.deemed .of the 
hij^iest importfttice to thecommofi weal. 
In September 1796, he,published^ itt 
Belfast, a small pamphlet, eiititkd, 
A Letter to the JPeojiteo/^lreiAndp^iy 
Thbman Russel, tiUuMnited 'Iriskmsm. 

■ It is a strange nredtey cf religion alnd 
poTilics,. in vvhicH it is dfeclare‘(J» ibat 
whatsoever human laws made in 
contradiction to those of God* f* should 
be resisted and that mankind should 

pay no regard or obedience to any 
men ^ or institutioa, which is 'not ’ con- 
forrtiable to. His will.'’ Four days 
after iiS' publication, he was arrested 
in Belfast; with' nine bis political 
colleagues,t on acharge of high treason, 
and'traasmitted to DubHn, vvh^re he 
remained iu custody, until removed as 
already stated. We now proceed with 
the narrative of the rise, progrc'^s, an(j[. 
overthrow of the insurreepon of 1803. 

At the time that these persons were 
in Paris, Robert Emmet J also resided 
in that city; and, from a similar train 
of reasoning and misfortunes, they 
had become endeared to each other, 
so that between them the most con¬ 
fidential friendship was maintained. 
They even contrived to keep up a cor¬ 
respondence with their friends in the 
British dominions; and they appear 
never for one moment to have relin¬ 
quished their favourite project of sepa¬ 
rating Ireland from England, and of 
establishing a republic. 

In September 1802, intelligence was 
received by these exiles of the most 
cheering description, beifig no less than 
the successful progress of the conspiracy 
of Colonel Dbpard for assassinating the 
king and overturning the government. 
On the receipt of this news, a meeting 
was convened of such Irish exiles as 
could then be collected. After some 
debate, it was agreed that Dowdall, 
whose return to the United Kingdom 
had not been prohibited,‘should pro- 


* The Rev. Sinclair Kilburne, min&ter of tlie third Presbyterian congregation. 
Sunduy, March 10, 1793, this gentleman preached to his congregation (who upon 
this occasion were mostly Volunteers in uniform) with a loaded blunderbuss lying on 
the end of the cushion before him ; while Volunteer emissaries; also in regimentals, 
perambulated the country, c^^ling upon the people to rise in arms. About four 
hundred and fifty armed Volunteers were also assemhledtat this time in Belfast. 
On the previous evening there had been a military riot iu that town, but on this day 
all tvas quiet. 

t Their names were, Samuel Neilson, woollen-draper, and editor of the Northern 
Star newspaper; Henry Haslet, Samuel Kennedy, Rowley Osburne, Daniel Siiana- 
ghan, John Young, James Barclay, Charles Teeling, and Samuel Mnsgrave, The 
last two belonged to Lisburn. 

t Brotiier to Thomas A. Emmet, barrister-at-law, one of the prisoners sent to 
Fort George. 
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ceed to London to glean further parti¬ 
culars, and, if possible, to promote the 
intended explosion. 

In a few days, Dowdall set forward 
by the way of Hamburgh, and reached 
'Loudon in safety. He presented his 
credentials, and offered his services to 
Despard, and was received with the 
most cordial satisfaction. Matters be¬ 
tween them were soon arranged; and 
Dowdall, having communicated the 
result of this interview to his friends 
in Paris, departed for Dublin, in order 
to concert ineasures for an active co¬ 
operation. 

In Dublin he found the greater num¬ 
ber of his old acquaintance exactly as 
when he had seen them last, and dis¬ 
covered’ that enough of the embers of 
rebellion still remained to afford a hope 
that another explosion might be ex- 
dited. Thus far, matters were decidedly 
favourable; but, on his becoming ex¬ 
plicit regarding the service in which he 
was engaged, he found that, though 
many were willing to countenance his 
views, none except those of the lower 
orders were disposed to embark in 
such a dangerous undertaking. He was 
not, however, to be deterred from his 
purpose, by what lie deemed merely 
the gloomy surmises of a few : he set 
about forming a band of brothers, in 
whom be could confide; and, with the 
money that had been^ furnished him, 
confidential workmen were engaged in 
various warlike preparations. Vast 
numbers of pike-heads were forged, 
and handles provided, cut for them 
into proper lengths. But these were 
not rounded off; so tha't, if disco¬ 
vered, their use could have been only 
conjectured. 

Though Dowdall continued indefa¬ 
tigable in the discharge of the perilous 
duties in which he had engaged, jet he 
appears to have wanted, at least, one 
great essential for such an arduous and 
important trust. In his better days he 
liad mingled freely in those convivial 
meetings whicli had characterised the 
advancement of the united system, 
and in his progress had become rather 
a bon vivant. Vain of his present office, 
he was often remarkable for his volu¬ 
bility of speech, especially after dinner, 
which several times had been the cause 
of no little uneasiness to his friends. 


[November, 

On one of those occasions he talked 
openly of the intended insuirection, 
when a known Orangeman sat at table. 
This imprudence is believed to have 
only escaped observation by a feigned 
dispute, got u|) Tor the purpose of 
drowning his ill-timed harangue. 

For some time after, affairs were 
considered in such imminent danger, 
that all operations were suspended; 
and Dowdall, being threatened by “ a 
visit from Moiley^^* deserted his charge. 
So great was the alarm excited, that 
fi letter was despatched to Despard, 
signed “ A Friend,^ entreating him to 
desist, as it was feared that his plans 
were discovered. From the govern¬ 
ment having been previously in pos¬ 
session of the intended movements of 
Despard, it is supposed this letter 
never reached his hand. 

Soon after, Dowdall having found' 
means to pacify his ’associates, and 
promising to be more circumspect, 
business vvas renewed. But, on the 
apprehension of Despard in London, 
on the 16th November, all operations 
were again abandoned. Dowdall was 
so seriously alarmed, that he disap¬ 
peared from his former haunts; and 
though inquiries were frequently made 
by his friends, he kept so completely 
secluded, that they were unable to 
discover his retreat. 

In the midst of fliis fearful state of 
things, when all except a few of the 
most sangv-ine adherents deemed mat¬ 
ters lost, Robert Emmet and William 
Hamilton arrived in Dublin from I^aris. 
From their arrival at this critical junc¬ 
ture, it is more than probable that, at 
their setting out, they had contemplated 
being present at the grand co-operative 
movement to be made in favour of 
Despard. 

Mr. Emmet, under the name of 
Ilewit, put up at an ‘obscure lodging 
at Harold’s Cross, in the vicinity of 
Dublin, where he soon learned the 
disorganised state of those preparations 
which liad promised so favourably to 
his views, in this dilemma, a meeting 
was convened of the most influential 
of those who had countenanced the 
late undertaking; and, Mr. Emmet of¬ 
fering to embark his talents and fortune 
in the enterprise, it was resolved that a 
subscription should be entered into, to 


* A cant term for assassination. The writer has often beard the word, Moiley, 
thus applied : but ho has been unable to discover the origin of its application as a 
term for murder. 
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enable him to perfect a military organ¬ 
isation throughout the kingdom. 

From this period the warlike pre¬ 
parations were renewed with redoubled 
vigour, and workshops and magazines 
were established in several obscure 
parts of Dublin, in which upwards of 
forty expert workmen were employed. 
About this time Mr. Emmet shifted 
his quarters to Rathfarnhani, where 
he and Dowdall lived in the greatest 
seclusion, the former under the name 
of Robert Ellis. 

Hamilton was now despatched to 
Paris for Thomas Russel; who soOn 
after arrived, accompanied by Quigly, 
the former under the assumed name^f 
Frazer, and the latter of Graham. 

An executive council was imme¬ 
diately formed, over whose delibera¬ 
tions Mr. Emmet always presided. 
The members were, Russel, Ilamilton, 
Dowdall, Quigty,and Nicholas Stafford; 
and occasionally Thomas Wilde, Red¬ 
mond, M‘Intosh, Allan, and a few others 
of less fatal notoriety. Their meetings 
were usually held in the grand depot, 
Mass Lane, off'Thomas Street. Here 
all important measures were arranged; 
the various forms of government pro¬ 
pounded and discus^d; and, among 
other visionary schemes, even tlie wild 
theories of the Spencean school * ap¬ 
pear ta have engaged their attention. 
On one occasion a motion was made 
that, on the revolution taking place, 
a proclamation should be issued by 
the government, forbidding all pay¬ 
ments by persons, except for value 
actually received—and declaring the 
soil free to the cultivator, the tenant 
founding his right of exclusive pos¬ 
session on his improvements. This 
proposal was, however, rejected with 
indignation by Mr. Emmet. ‘‘ I would 
ratiier,*’ said he, “ cease to exist, than 
live to witness the confusion and misery 
such a measure would bring on the na¬ 
tion. Let that afterwards be the people’s 
work, if they will: it shall never be 
mine.’^ 

Sometimes the discourse turned on 
the blood about to be shed, which 
Mr. Emmet always declared should 
flow as sparingly as possible, consist¬ 
ently with the common safety. Russel 
was also eloquent, at times, on the 


sparing of human life, making frequent 
allusions to the wisdom and dispensa¬ 
tions of Providence ; displaying, by 
turns, the gloomy zeal of the fanatic 
and the piety of the saint. 

Early in March, a letter was received 
in Dublin, from friends in Belfast, 
anxiously inquiring into the political 
state of the capital, and whether all. 
hopes were relinquished of -wresting 
the “ Green Island^* from her tyrants. 
The letter concluded by expressing a 
hope, that some great effort would yet 
be made to place old Ireland in that 
pre-eminence to which she was so 
justly entitled, as 

** First flower of the earth, and first gem 
of tho sea.*' 

This communication was imnfediately 
submitted to the junto in Mass Lane, 
where the contents diffused the liveliest 
satisfaction. The letter was read again 
and again, amidst the most enthusiastic 
approbation ; and it was unanimously 
agreed that Russel should repair to 
the “ Black 'North ,to promote by his 
presence a co-operation in tliat quarter. 

In a few days Russel departed for 
Belfast, accompanied by a confidential 
agent from tliat neighbourhood. To 
evade observation, they took a cir¬ 
cuitous route ; and reached their des¬ 
tination in safety on the evening of the 
third day from thoir leaving Dublin. 
On tlie following day then* arrival was 
announced to their friends, and a 
meeting appointed. About twenty 
persons attended, when, after mutual 
congratulations and inquiries, Russel 
proceeded to lay before them the ob¬ 
ject of Ilfs- mission, with a brief detail 
of the prosperous stale of affairs. He 
particularly dwelt on the number and 
respectability of their friends, the se¬ 
crecy and dispatch with which all their 
plans were conducted, and the certainty 
of the success of the undertaking; 
concluding by an edlogium on the 
patriotism of Belfast, and expressing 
a hope that* no time would be lost in 
organising the veteran patriots of the 
North. 

To this proposal no direct objections 
were raade^ yet, from the silence ob¬ 
served for some time after, it was evi¬ 
dent that the greater number of the 


** A name taken from Thomas Spence, a native of Newcastle, who, about the 
vear 1800, published several political tracts in London, in which he asserted that all 
land belonged in common to the people, and could not be sold nor alienated; and 
that the rents should all go for the benefit of the stale. 
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jQ^seipbly were rather taken by surprise. 
However, the most influential of those 
present assenting to his views, it was 
agreed that they should assemble on 
the second night after, to deliberate 
on the plans now submitted for their 
consideration. 

During the stay of Russel and his 
friend at licifast, excursions were made 
by tliem into the country, for the purpose 
of establishing a safe and contidential 
communication among their adherents. 
At Knockbracken, county of Down, 
meetings were held in tlie house of 
James Witherspoon, clerk to th^ cove¬ 
nanted congregation of that place; this 
sect, as in 1797-8, evincing the most 
inveterate hostility to the government.^ 
The only meeting held by llussel in 
the couhly of Antrim, except those in 
the town or vicinity of Belfast, was at 
the Trench, near Iloughfoot. From the 
tlfinness of tne attendance, no other 
meeting was held at that place, 
though a correspondence was kept up 
with some active partisans in that 
neighbourhood. 

About a fortnight was thus spent in 
looking out for proper agents; esta¬ 
blishing a council of war in Belfast, 
to forward affairs in their absence; 
and devising means for maintaining a 
safe and expeditious intercourse with 
Dublin. These matters being satisfac¬ 
torily arranged, Russel and his com¬ 
panion returned to make their report 
in Mass Lane, without having excited 
the slightest suspicion that any rebel¬ 
lious movements were contemplated. 

In the meantime dispositions for the 
meditated insurrection in Dublin were 
proceeding with secrecy and* dispatch. 
Pikes continued to be prepared ; blun¬ 
derbusses, pistols, and swords were 
purchased, but in small numbers, lest 
the demand might excite suspicion. 
Gunpowder was procured in a similar 
manner; and two laboratories were 
established for the manufacture of 
rockets and grenades. As these several 
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pr^rations were periected, they were 
secreted behind a talse, or double wall, 
erected some feet from the outer wall, 
and which extended around the house. 
This magazine was a contrivance of 
Mr. F.mmet’s ; and, as the building was 
of considerable width, seemed well cal¬ 
culated to elude a cursory search. 
Some of the other stores were also fur¬ 
nished with secret magazines. In that 
of Patrick Street, a kind of pike was 
made, tlie shaft of wliich had a hinge 
to double like a lady’s parasol. These 
could be carried under a great-coat: 
if necessary, they might likewise be 
fixed across streets or lanes; tlius 
forming a formidable barrier, especially 
against cavalry. 

About this period it became impe¬ 
rative to hasten on the insurrection. 
For some time there had been an un¬ 
accountable falling off in the subscrip¬ 
tions, though the eventful task fast ajv 
proached completion. The want of 
money was, therefore, seriously felt; 
and Mr. Emmet had been obliged to 
rely chiefly upon his own resources. 
It was soon found that he could 
not continue to supply the constant 
drain of expenses ; nor could they 
be diminished without risking mate¬ 
rially the chance of success. At a 
special meeting of the council it was, 
therefore, agreed that Russel uiid his 
former colleague should again proceed 
to the North, to take the command of 
the patriots, who, from accounts re¬ 
cently receiVL'd, were believed to be 
“ burning with ardour for the contest.’' 
Hamilton, who some time before had 
been despatched on a particular ser¬ 
vice to the Roman Catholics of a wild 
district in the county of Cavan, was 
instructed by letter to head them 
in Belfast; and the hour of trial w'as 
finally fixed for the night of Saturday, 
the 23d of July, 1803. This night was 
selected, because on Saturday evenings 
a greater number of the working classes 
are abroad in the streets of Dublin than 


* M‘Nevin's Pieces of Irish History^ p. 19, in noticing the progress of the rebel¬ 
lion of 1798, states that the Covenanters were “ republicans in religion and descent,” 
and “ the most active promoters of the system.” Jn the spring of 1797, one of their 
ministers, named Gibson, peximbulated the county of Antrim, preaching up treason 
and rebellion to thousands' assembled in the fields. He was succeeded by another 
minister, named Orr, who traversed tlie country in a similar manner, but commonly 
chose more secluded stations for his missionary labours. In Sept 1798, he was 
made prisoner after preaching near Gleno, and, we believe, had afterwards to give 
security to leave the country in a certain time. In 1797, tlie Rev. William Stavely, 
covenanted pastor of Knockbracken, was for some time confined in Belfast, charged 
with seditious practices. 
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at other times. Hence, as many fiiends 
were expected from the country, it 
supposed that they would escape ob¬ 
servation until they actually appeared 
in arms. On the capture of the city, 
this success was to have been announced 
by the appearance of thi^e rockets in 
the air; and afterwards was to have 
been communicated by fires raised on 
hills in the distance, and so to others* 
By this arrangement, it was supposed 
that the glad tidings would be known 
to tlieir friends throughout the kingdom 
in one hour after the event had taken 
place. These fires were also to have 
been the signal for the people to rise 
ill arms. 

Preliminaries having been thus sa¬ 
tisfactorily digested, the nortliern emis¬ 
saries set forward by Ardee, avoiding 
the direct road to Newry. On their way 
thither the following accidents occurred, 
which,though oftnvia! import, are given 
here, as they prove the disordered stale 
of the mind of Russel, and bis unfitness 
for the arduous service in which he 
was engaged. Having gone into a field, 
on returning over a fence he slipped and 
fell, but received no material injury. 
He appeared much distressed by this 
accident, observing Uial it foreboded 
ill luck ; and, notwithstanding the rail¬ 
lery of his friend as to omens, he con¬ 
tinued to brood over this casualty the 
remainder of their journey. Passing 
Jonesborough, they observed in the 
distance a number of persons on horse¬ 
back advancing from Newry, who, from 
their moving in rather a compact bo<]y, 
were mistaken for dragoons. Russel 
immediately exclaimed, “ All is lost! 
we are betrayed — it the will of Pro¬ 
vidence— we’ll submit—it*s vain to 
strive against an host.’* Against this 
conduct his comrade remonstrated with 
some warmth. “ VVe have each,” said 
he, two cases of loaded jiistols; let 
us sell our lives as dearly as pti^sible ; 
it is cowardly to submit, no matter how 
great th^odils. Be their numbers what 
they will, let us fight. Whatever be the 
issue, 1 shall ever prefer the chance of 
the field to the ignominy of the scafibld 
By this time those on horseback had 
come so near as to be distinguished 
from dragoons, which put an end to 
this unpleasant altercation. 

Leaving Newry, they look llie road 
to Downpatrick; afterwards passing 
through Ballinahinch and Saintfield ; 
they announced their arrival to a few 
friends, and appointed a meeting at 


Rfiockbtacken,— the old precentor be¬ 
ing by letter aware of their approach. 

On convening a meeting in Belfast, 
it was found that affairs were far from 
being in that prosperous state whicii 
had been anticipated from the accounts 
lately received. The council appointed 
had not followed up their instructions; 
neither stores nor arms had been pro¬ 
vided. Except ill a few cases, the cor¬ 
respondence with their friends had been 
neglected. Hence, to many deemed 
favourably disposed, their designs were 
unknown; whilfe, to the mass of the 
people, even the idea of an insurrection 
was a Complete mystery. 

This unlooked-for. neglect was suc¬ 
ceeded by a series of equally ill-omened 
events. It was discovered th^t already 
fears and distractions had thinned their 
ranks. Several, having had time to 
reflect, bad withdrawn from the socigjy, 
on one pretence or anotlier; while some 
seemed less ardent in iheir professions 
of attachment to the cause. A few, 
however, remained firm, and, if pos¬ 
sible, were more enthusiastic than on 
their former visit. These talked much 
of the ardour and devotion of the 
people to the cause of liberty the mo¬ 
ment the rising should become known; 
and proposed that Belfast should be 
secured at llie same lime as the capital. 
In furtherance of this project, it was 
proposed to surprise and disarm the 
military in their barracks. The dis¬ 
cussion of this measure occupied the 
attention of the meeting till a late hour, 
when they a<ijourned without coming 
to any determination. 

On the following evening, Russel 
and his colleague attended at Knock- 
bracken, where they found about twenty 
persons assembled, and the glass pass¬ 
ing freely round. The chief person in 
this group was James Drake, a horse- 
jockey, from Lochinisland, a district 
about four miles from Downpatrick. 
Though Drake possessed no peculiar 
qualifications for a leader, he yet was 
a person of^some influence among his 
numerous acquaintance. He was one 
of those rollicking fellows who are seen 
occasionally figuring away at country 
horse-race| and fairs — fiourishing a 
huge horsewhip—sliaking hands with 
almost every person he meets—and 
equally ready, as occasion might serve, 
to break a Iiead or crack a bottle. 

Mutual salutations having passed, 
and the General’s liealth (meaning Rus¬ 
sel’s) having been drank in a bumper, 
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he, having shaken hands with every 
brother in the room, proceeded to 
lay before the meeting the great object 
of his present visit to the North. lie 
gave a brief detail of the secrecy and 
dispatch with which all their plans had 
been conductedj the weakness and pu¬ 
sillanimity of the government, the dis¬ 
tracted state of the country, and the 
devotion of the people to the cause 
in which he was embarked. 

Tliis address was received with the 
most hearty approbation. “ Erin go 
hrugh P* resounded in full chorus; 
and, at the end of each verse, the 
stamping of feet upon llie floor, clap¬ 
ping of iiands, and thumping of fists 
upon the table, made the glasses re¬ 
verberate, and shook “ the lonely spi¬ 
der’s thin gray pall,’' whicli tapestried 
the rafters of the old precentor’s room. 

During this ebullition of patriotism 
and hilarity, Russel untied a bundle, 
and took from it a splendid military 
coat, green, edged with white and trim¬ 
med with gold, which he put on, and, 
bowing to the company, took several 
hasty turns across the room. Perhaps, 
never before was a General so disap¬ 
pointed in the disposition and ardour 
of his troops. The very sight of those 
appointments silenced at once the con¬ 
fusion of tongues — the table was no 
longer in a roar — the fall of a pin 
might have been lieard. Not one word 
was uttered by Diake, who the moment 
before had been so vociferous. Even 
the jugs and glasses ceased to perform 
their several rounds; while each per¬ 
son sat staring at his neighbour, as if 
inquiring, “ What shall we say to this 
In fact, the company were quite taken 
by surprise. Up to the appearance of 
the uniforin-coat, they had considered 
the meeting merely as one of those 
drinking bouts winch had marked the 
progress of the former rebellion, when, 
for years previous, the chief business 
had been to asse'inble, drink, and sing 
songs from “ Paddy’s Resource.” No 
wonder, then, tliat they were astonished 
when they saw theirOeneral before them 
in the gorgeous livery of w'ar, and were 
informed that the night of the ensuing 
Saturday was to be the turnjputy* and 
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asked what numbers they could bring 
to assist in the national warfare. 

The silence was at len^h broken; 
but though the glass began again to 
circulate, there was an evident sluggish¬ 
ness in its movements, and the gaiety 
of the company continued overcast. 
Some even proceeded to And fault 
with what they called too hasty an 
arrangement, and proposed that the 
insurrection should be put off until 
the arrival of the French. This they 
were informed was incompatible with 
the public safety, and that the rising 
c6uid not be deferred. Soon after this 
intelligence the greater number of the 
party retired, on one pretence or an¬ 
other, leaving Drake and a few more 
in coii'^ultation with tlie General. At 
the parting of these, it was agreed that 
on to-morrow they would sound the 
dispositions of the people in their re¬ 
spective neighbourhoods, and again 
meet to report the result on the fol¬ 
lowing night m Belfast. 

The council had scarcely assembled, 
when Drake, with those who had been 
traversing the country, arrived, and 
gave rather a favourable account of the 
numbers and disposition of their friends 
in Down. Again the attack on the 
different barracks was brought under 
consideration, ami again constituted 
the chief subject of debate, in the 
course of which a strange variety of wild 
and conflicting schemes were produced. 
It was, at length, agreed that the old 
barrack should be taken by the people 
of Belfast, and the new barrack by 
those from the country ; the latter to 
meet at Shankill graveyard, and to be 
led on by Stephen Wall.f It was also 
determined that the insurrection in the 
counties of Down and Antrim should 
take place at the same time as that in 
Dublin, and commence by a general 
disarming of the military and those 
altachftd to the government. The sig¬ 
nal in Belfast for the advance of the 
different corps was to have been the 
discharge of a six-pounder cannon 
against the gate of the old barrack. 
To keep its advance from being beard 
in the streets, the wheels were to have 
been wrapped about with hay ropes. 


• The name commonly given by the Irish people to the rebellion of 1798; who 
appear to have a rooted aversion to calling it an insurrection or rebellion. 

t Formerly sergeant in the Tipperary militia, then the keeper of a public-house 
in Belfast, and afterwards permanent eergeant of a yeomanry corps in that town. 
He died at New’ York. 
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A nevr difficulty now arose, who was 
to lead the assault on the old barrack, 
which, from the reluctance of several 
to tl)is service, appears to have been 
considered a kind of forlorn hope. 
This difficulty produced some debate, 
during which various new plans were 
suggested ; but no arrangement was 
made, and the council adjourned till 
the following evening. 

In the interval a disastrous fact was 
disclosed, which for some days had 
been rather suspected. This was the 
defection of a person of considerablf 
influence, who signified his intention 
to have nothing further to do with the 
affair. The misfortune was the more 
severely felt, as up to this lime he had 
taken a lively interest in the under¬ 
taking. His cottage had been the chief 
place of Russel’s retreat; wlio had only 
been secluded from the festivities of his 
mansion, lest he should be recognised 
by some of his domestics. It was also 
discovered that his apostasy did not 
even end here. He had forwarded let¬ 
ters to the principal of those who had 
taken an active part in the proceed¬ 
ings, cautioning them against a rising, 
as circumstances had jvist occurred 
which must bring those who attempted 
it to the scaffold. One of these letters 
was despatched to a surgeon in Bally¬ 
mena, who was to have had a higli 
command, another was forwarded to a 
Mr, S. in the Glynns, and a third to a 
farmer in Glenravel. 

Though the gloom was evidently 
thickening fast, Russel was the first 
person at llie appointed place of meet¬ 
ing. The council had scarcely assem¬ 
bled, when they were seized with a 
panic, on which they retired by dif¬ 
ferent routes to a house in Barry Stieet. 
Again a sudden terror came over the 
party, and they hastily removed, in fear¬ 
ful silence, to a house off High Street, 
where they resumed their deliberations, 
if such their distracted reveries may be 
called. * 

Though Russel must have felt no 
little chagrin from the series of disap¬ 
pointments to which he had lately 
been subjected, his manner seemed 
firm and unruffled ; and, after some 
brief observations had passed, 1 e arose 
and addressed the company with a 
considerable degree of confidence and 
ostentation. “ The love of liberty/' he 
said, “ was almost coeval with his exist¬ 
ence— it had ‘ grown with his growth, 
and strengthened with his strength / 


and in her sacred cause he had brayed 
the buffets of fortune, and endured, 
amidst a host of privations, the loss 
of friends, the scoffs of enemies, and 
the horrors of a prison. Still, under 
those difficulties, he had never been 
for a moment without hope; but at 
present he must draw a veil over the 
past, and attend only to the future. 
At this time he firmly believed that 
the utmost wishes of his soul were on 
the eve of being realised. He was 
still confident that the good citizens of 
Belfast would be found at their post in 
the hour of trial, and that, from the 
effective measures arranged, little diffi¬ 
culty would be found'in securing the 
barracks. For himself he was about 
to take the field: he had nm fears 
whatever for the result. The green flag 
would be again unfurled : he trusted 
that all would be found well—that norife 
would let slip this favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. His only call was ‘ To arms T 
his war-cry, ‘ Liberty or death !' " 

To this harangue no objections were 
made ; and matters connected with the 
rising continued to be discussed, parti¬ 
cularly the meditated capture of the 
barracks. By a strange fatality, every 
time this attack was talked over, new 
difficulties seemed to arise, till at length 
it was proposed that the insurrection 
should be postponed till a more fit 
and proper season. Russel imme¬ 
diately declared that it was loo late to 
retn*at or deliberate on that subject; 
and, the assembly not being likely to 
come soon to any determination, he 
and Drake* took leave for Lochinisland. 
Just before their departure, Russel 
shared the contents of his scanty purse 
(four guineas) with his former colleague, 
now about to accompany Hamilton as 
aide-de-camp and guide. His words 
were, “ I have shared with you the 
contents of my military chest." They 
were scarcely gone when the council 
broke up, leaving affairs in the same 
uncertainty as^when they had met. It 
was, however, agreed that they should 
assemble next morning at a cottage on 
the Antrim shore, lately the asylum of 
Russel, and still regarded as head¬ 
quarters. • 

About the hour appointed, a few 
persons met at the cottage; but, on 
tlieir proceeding to discuss the matters 
connected with the project, their views 
were found still more discordant than 
on the preceding night. The attack 
on the old barracks, the principal sub- 
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ject of debate, continued to distfact 
thdir councils. Their deliberations ap¬ 
peared to savour much of those in the 
Jfeble of the mice, when devising means 
for hanging a bell around the neck of 
the cut; ai)d, like them, though all 
approved of the measure, none were 
disposed to lead the attack. 

Disgusted by such trifling, Hamilton 
and his staff, amounting to two persons, 
departed for the neighbourhood of 
Craigbilly, leaving a messenger in 
waiting to forward the final result of 
the council. This person was not long 
kept in suspense; they could not agree, 
and soon after adjourned, we believe, 
sine die. 

Just before their departure, a few 
thougl^tless, illiterate fellows, were sent 
about the country with proclamations, 
headed, ‘‘Thomas Russel,''* calling 
Vpon the people to rise in arms. 
Tifese papers were wet from the press, 
and were to have been kept secret 
until some favourable intelligence might 
be received. The persons who had them 
in charge, however, had not proceeded 
two miles, when, through an ill-tirned 
zeal, they distributed them freely to 
almost every person they met. At 
Carnmoney and Ballyclare, some of 
those proclamations were posted up, 
and meetings held in furtherance of 
the scheme. These assemblies were 
less numerous Uian had been expected, 
though the orders to attend were usually 
accompanied with imprecations and 

t hreats. In Carnmoney, the few ad- 
lerents determined to proceed to the 
camp, as the place of intended ren¬ 
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dezvous was called; and early on the 
following morning some straggling par^ 
ties of about half a dozen persons, 
armed with pikes or muskets, set for¬ 
ward for the vicinity of Broughshane. 
Those of Ballyclare were more circum¬ 
spect. On consulting together, they 
despatched a messenger to inform the 
General that they would not attend, 
until account should come to hand of 
the success of the rising in Dublin. 
Meetings of a few disaffected persons 
were also held in several other places of 
the county of Antrim; but the people 
generally refused to take any part in 
the affair. 

In the evening Hamilton and his 
party reached the village of Kells, 
where they halted to take some re¬ 
freshment; after which one of them 
went in search of some old acquaint¬ 
ances, who, like himself, had been en¬ 
gaged in the warfare of 1798. A few 
friends were found, to whom was dis¬ 
closed their perilous mission. They 
were much surprised — wondered if it 
were possible their plan could succeed 
—declared their attachment to the 

good old cause ^'—and the next mo¬ 
ment questioned the policy of the un¬ 
dertaking. While they declared their 
own principles unchanged, they said 
that tlie people were far from being so 
unanimous in their politics as before 
“ the turn-out.^^ The “ troubles " of 
that period were still fresh in the re¬ 
collections ^pf many: there were even 
Orangemen in that county, where for¬ 
merly none but true patriots dared to 
be seen. They were therefore certain 


* The following is an exact copy of the proclamation : — 

“ Thomas Russel. 

“ Men of Ireland !—Once more in arms to assert the rights of mankind and 
liberate the country ! You see, by the secrecy wdth which this great etfort has been 
conducted, by the multitudes in all parts of Ireland who are engaged in executing 
this great object, that your provisional government has acted with wisdom. You 
will see that Dublin, in the w’cst, the north, and the south, the blow has been 
struck in the same moment. Your enemies can no more withstand, than they could 
foresee, this mighty exertion. 'I'he proclamation and regulations will shew that your 
interest and honour have been considered. Your General, appointed by that govern¬ 
ment to command in this district, has only to exhort you strongly to comply with 
these regulations. Your valour is well known. Be as just and humane as you are 
brave, and then rely with confidence that God, with w'hom alone is victory, will 
crowi^our efforts with success, 

“ The General orders that hostages shall be secured in all quarters; and hereby 
apprises the English commanders, that any outrage, contrary to the acknowledged 
laws of war and of morality, shall be retaliated in the severest manner. And he 
further makes known, that such Irish as, in ten days from die date of this, are found 
in arms against th^r country, shall be treated as rebels, committed for trial, and 
their properties confiscated. But all men behaving peaceably shall be under the 
protection of the laws, 

“ Jfead-jitflrters, July 24, 1803.” 
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that the people would oot turn out, 
unless some favourable intelligence 
vras received beforehand. In reply, 
they were assured that there was not 
the least doubt of Dublin being in the 
possession of Mr. Emmet before twelve 
o'clock—that Belfast,and the principal 
towns in Down, would be secured at 
the same moment; but, for their part, 
no movements were intended uutd the 
arrival of favourable news. 

This last information renovated the 
spirits of their Kells friends, which the 
moment before had been evidently on 
the wane—»perhaps from a recolleciiod 
of their perils and hairbieadth escapes 
during the late rebellion, when several 
of their associates had met with an 
ignominious fate. Now nothing was 
licard of but readiness to prepare for 
the rising. Some even talked of wiping 
off the disgrace incurred at Antrim, in 
the battle fought in tiiat town, June 7, 
1798, from which it was acknowledged 
the regiment of Kells liad made a very 
precipitate retreat. The contents of a 
few tumblers having been swallowed, 
with at least an equal number of toasts, 
about cmsliing tyrants^ the sove- 
reign people^'' and rights of xi 
was agreed that those persons, with as 
many friends as could be collected, 
should repair on the following morn¬ 
ing to a bog between Craigbilly and 
Broiighshane. These were also ap¬ 
prised that a council of officers was 
to be held there at an early hour, 
by which time it was supposed the 
expected intelligence might arrive. 

On parting, Hamilton and his fol¬ 
lowers crossed the country to Skirry, 
where they lialted for t,t)e night; but 
their host, though he welcomed them 
to his best, refused to take any part in 
their proceedings. At iheir entreaty, 
however, a messenger was despatched 
to the Glynns and Glenravel, to notify 
to the leaders of the disaffected in those 
places that their General was come, 
and anxiously expected their presence 
on the following morning. 

Hamilton passed the night in con¬ 
templating the situation of the mount¬ 
ains, bogs, and defiles, of the county of 
Antrim, as laid down on a large map 
unrolled before him. About sunrise 
the party repaired to the ground ap¬ 
pointed, and were there joined by a 
few persons, chiefly from Relis or its 
neighbourhood. Soon after other strag¬ 
glers also arrived, whose spirits were 
kept up by details of the numbers ex¬ 


p^ted immediately from the Glynns. 
The numbers assembled never exceeded 
above twenty persons; for, as some ar¬ 
rived, others, ahtrmed at so thin a mus¬ 
ter, retired without even the ceremony 
of taking leave. 

Presently two of the leaders expected 
from the Glynns and Glenravel arrived, 
but without any troops,—a disappoint¬ 
ment as. severe as unexpected, the chief 
strength for the insurrection in Antrim 
having been supposed to lie in those 
districts. Hamilton was quite discon¬ 
certed by this new disaster, but said 
little; while with a hurried pace he 
spurned at the rushes as they lay in 
his way, and his downcast eyes and 
disordered looks testified his deep and 
violent perturbation. Their njimbers 
not seeming likely soon to increase, and 
the people beginning to talk, it was 
proposed that they should separate fqr 
the present, for fear of exciting an alafhi. 
It was also agreed that the General and 
suite should retire to Broughshane, and 
there pass for smugglers; their Glynn 
friend being well known as one deeply 
engaged in the contmband trade. Two 
persons were to remain on the field, 
1o signify to such friends as might 
arrive that their leader was at hand, 
and would 'again appear on the receipt 
of expected despatches. 

In the evening a lad arrived in 
Broughshane from Ballymena, with 
intelligence that considerable alarm 
prevailed in that town, in consequence 
of a report that there was going to b^ 

anoUur turn-oui^^ and tliat the yeo¬ 
manry were in arms. On this informa¬ 
tion, the pa/ty immediately decamped, 
taking the r(?ad to Glenravel, but sepa¬ 
rating soon after, each person shifted 
for himself; while Hamilton and his 
colleague returned to their former quar¬ 
ters in Skirry. 

By the following day reports were in 
circulation that Dublin bad been taken 
by the rebels ; but in the evening a boy, 
who had been despatched to Belfast, 
arrived with verbal account of the 
total failure of the insurrection. The 
General and his colleague again deter¬ 
mined on changing their quarters, and 
removed to a ^rm-house in the vicinity 
of Clough, which, from the high loyalty 
of its owner, was not likely to be sub¬ 
jected to a military visitation. 

Here they passed several weeks 
without molestation, though at times 
alarmed by fears of discovery, ot of 
their being betrayed. During the day. 
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they usually remained at some distance 
from each other in the fields. At nighty 
while one slept, the other kept watch 
in front of their lodgings, armed with 
loaded pistols. 

In a few \veeks the excitement created 
by this insurrection having in a great 
measure subsided, the wanderers, early 
one morning, bade adieu to their hos¬ 
pitable host. Joining the people going 
to market at Ballymoney, they passed 
througfi that town ; and, again mixing 
with those on their way home from 
market, they crossed the river Bann 
into the county of Derry, and con¬ 
tinued their route into Monaghan, 
where they parted for ever. Hamilton 

retired to the house of a Mr. D-, 

who t>ud been his chum at college; 
while his trusty comrade proceeded to 
the county of Meath, and hired with a 
firmer for the harvest, A few mornings 
affbr, the hamlet in which he resided 
was surrounded by a body of horsemen, 
under the orders of Major Sirr, who 
searched minutely every liouse for some 
person evidently deemed of high consi¬ 
deration. During this searcli the reapers 
assembled were permitted to go to their 
labour; and our hero, in his working- 
garb, with hook in hand, passed close 
to tlie Major, who was ntile aware 
liow near he was to the object of his 
pursuit. 

Of rambling, and convivial habits, 
Hamilton soon tired of that seclusion 
to wliich he was now compelled, 
300/. being ofiered for his appre¬ 
hension. * lie therefore determined 
on quitting the kingdom,; and, in 
furtherance of this project, he was 
consigned by his friend to the care of 

Mr. S-, an attorney, near Dundalk. 

Not being enabled to effect his purpose 
so soon as he had expected, he became 
restless and suspicious of his guardian, 
and returned to the vicinity of his for¬ 
mer quarters, where lie was taken the 
second night after, not without strong 
suspicions as to the fidelity of the attor¬ 
ney. The party by which he was captured 
were yeomen, commanded by Mr. Ker. 
On their being paid the reward offered 
for his apprehension, they bought them¬ 
selves gray great-coats; nn which ac¬ 
count they were afterwards distin¬ 
guished by the name of “ Hamilton's 


Grays'* Immediately on his capture, 
Hamilton was transmitted to Dublin, 
and lodged in Kilmainham; but no 
proof being obtained tliat he had 
levied war against the king, he was 
not brought to trial, but kept in con¬ 
finement until 1806. On his libera¬ 
tion, he became editor of the Dublin 
Evening Post; and, having resigned 
that situation, returned to France, and 
was for several years the foreign cor¬ 
respondent of that popular journal. 
About 1820 he went out to Soutli Ame¬ 
rica, in the Colombian service, where 
Tie obtained the rank of colonel; and 
died at Carthagena early in 1826, in 
the 55th year of his age. His widow 
and one son, we believe, still survive, 
and reside in the vicinity of Dublin, 
We now return to notice the progress 
of Russel and Drake, whom, it will 
be remembered, we left on their way 
to Lochinisland. 

On the morning after their departure 
we find them in Saintfield, where they 
hired horses to carry them to Annadorn, 
nine miles distant, at which place a 
meeting of friends had been appointed. 
On their arrival, they found about a 
dozen persons assembled in an ob¬ 
scure aleliouse; and, on talking with 
them about “ the rising of tlie people,” 
a similar apathy was found to prevail 
as in Belfast. Some persons, who had 
been sent about the country to sound the 
dispositions of the peasantry, reported 
that they vvould not rise ; and, on their 
being pressed further on this subject, 
tliey declared that “ nonebut fools would 
have any further connexion with the 
business, as they would be hanged tike 
dogs.” This alarming intelligence shook 
for a time the firmness of Russel. 
“ James,” said he, addressing himself 
to Drake, “ this will never do: I will 
leave this country and return to Belfast, 
where the people will fight.” Presently 
he changed his mind; and, probably for¬ 
getting for a time the terror formerly ex¬ 
cited on the display of his regimentals, 
hedetermined on makingone great eftbrt 
to rouse his audience to take up arms. 
Untying a parcel, he took out a green 
coat, richly laced with gold, which he 
held to Drake to put on, that his 
friends might all have a full view. 
This Drake, however, with a significant 


• In the reward offered he is thus described : ** He is about six feet high, 
slender make, fair complexion, strong beard, large dark-blue eyes, his nose a little 
turned up, thick lips, a small dimple in his chin, dark-brown hair, genteel address, 
and swaggering walk.” 
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shrug, peremptorily refused; on which 
Russel took off his coat, and put on 
the uniform, while the company sat 
staring with open mouths. He pro¬ 
ceeded to acquaint them that his 
dress was exactly the same as that of 
the French generals, seven of whom 
had come over at the same time with 
himself to assist in the liberation of 
Ireland. “ There was no doubt,'" he said, 
** that before this time the French had 
landed in Scotland, and were carrying 
every thing before them in that country. 
Thirty thousand stand of arms were 
about to be landed for the use of the 
patriots at Kirkteel. Of money there 
was abundance, thirty thousand pounds 
being already at the disposal of the 
provisional government.*' His audience 
being entirely Roman Catholics, he pro¬ 
ceeded to descant largely on the poli¬ 
tical disabilities of that body, whom he 
represented as the most abject slaves, 
daily insulted and massacred by those 
monsters, the Orangemen. “ Such ty¬ 
ranny,” he said, “ should no longer be 
borne. They ought to rise in arms, 
and by one great eflbrt shake off their 
chains, and annihilate their worse than 
Egyptian oppressors !” 

He afterwards detailed the excellent 
dispositioils made for securing tfie suc¬ 
cess of the insurrection : the magis¬ 
trates to be taken as hostages for the 
safety of such friends as might fall into 
the liands of the “ Sasmnachs the 
yeomen and loyalists to be made pri¬ 
soners; Dublin, Belfast, afhd Downpa¬ 
trick, to be taken on the same night; 
those wlio distinguished themselves 
to be rewarded by the confiscation of 
the properties of their^ enemies; and 
the government of the country to be 
placed in fitter and better hands. 

Though his hearers were not so fear¬ 
fully paralysed as those at Knock- 
bracken, their silence and grave de¬ 
meanour amply testified that tliey felt 
no relish whatever for the pomp and 
perils of glorious war. The conversa¬ 
tion was at length renewed by some 
commonplace remarks on the weather 
and the stale of the crops. But the 
only answer made to the oration of 
their General related merely to the 
colour of his coat, and the glitter of its 
lace. 

After some private conversation be¬ 
tween the General and Drake, it was 
deemed prudent not to press the busi¬ 
ness further at present; and, taking a 
ceremonious leave of the company, 


they departed for Lochinisland, where 
a meeting had also been appointed to 
be held. 

Contrary to expectation, this meeting 
proved as thinly attended as the last; 
and the few who met were equally averse 
to joining in any measurd to overturn 
the government. None of those ardent 
spirits were present who would “ pluck 
bright honour from the pale-faced 
moon,” or seek “ tl>e bubble, reputa¬ 
tion, even in the cannon's mouth.*' 
With a few exceptions, the love of 
peace was equally as predominant in 
their conduct as remarks. At those 
laces Russel passed for a dealer in 
orses, and in publiq he was named 
Captain Shields; but with his friends 
he was always called “ the French 
general.” 

Notwithstanding the evident reluc¬ 
tance of the people to engage in rebel¬ 
lion, Russel, Drake, Curry (a shoV 
maker), and a few others, determined 
to take the field on the following night; 
no doubt whatever being entertained of 
the success of Mr. Emmet. It was there¬ 
fore agreed that Russel should repair 
to KiUinchy, and, assisted by a person 
named M‘Cann, should marshal the 
patriots of that district; and that Drake 
should organise those of Lochinisland, 
where it was still believed their friends 
would be found numerous on the 
display of the joyous signal. A person, 
whose name wtf are unable to recollect, 
was to lead those who were to assem¬ 
ble at Baliyvange, or V'ianstown, near 
Downpatrick. The parties were then, 
on a concerted signal, to move briskly 
to the as^ult of the latter place, many 
of the inlm^iitants of which wore said to 
be ready to receive them as deliverers; 
and on the capture of Downpatrick, 
those in the interest of the government 
were to be disarmed and committed to 
prison. 

Agreeably to this plan, evening had 
scarcely “ in her sober livery all things 
clad,'* wlien parties of armed men were 
seen conceiHraling their numbers on 
the green fields of Killinchy. As these 
arrived, they kept moving about in 
conversation, pointing out some new 
device, which in their opinion was still 
wanting to perfect the several arrange¬ 
ments. Suddenly the gray haze of 
evening deepened into darkness, occa¬ 
sioned by dense floating clouds loaded 
with rain, which seemed, as it were, to 
hover over the field, and served to 
deepen the gloom which now began 
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to pervade tbe assembly, on the sig¬ 
nal being delayed beyond expectation. 
As they wearied walking, they clus^ 
tered together, each as if anxious to 
exc^hange fears with his neighbour; 
while the captains of hundreds, and 
the leaders of fifties, remained in close 
consultation with their General, giving 
vent at times to their several opinions, 
with great earnestness and gesticulation. 
During tliis suspense, a few persons are 
said to have retired hastily from the 
field; while those of a more sanguine 
disposition continued to expatiate on 
the glories of the approaching morning. 

At length, when patience and hope 
were almost exhausted, a liglit was 
seen to twinkle in the direction of 
Maerne^and adeepluim of“ See, see!" 
ran through the anxious crowd. This 
light, though clear, never assumed a 
blgjse. Soon after it seemed to rise; 
and the next moment appeared as if 
borne off by a whirlwind, or some 
strange convulsion in the air. Let the 
light have arisen from what cause it 
may, its strange extinction was imme¬ 
diately looked upon as the signal of 
defeat, and consequently for those as¬ 
sembled to disperse. While this con¬ 
jecture was in debate by the leaders, 
a panic seized the crowd. In an in¬ 
stant all were in tumultuous motion to 
leave the ground. None sought leave, 
or waited to bid farewell to their Ge¬ 
neral ; and in about eight minutes from 
the disappearance of the flame, not one 
except the ill-fated Russel stood on the 
field. 

On the same night a rising of the 
people took place at Annadoo;i, but we 
have been unable to learn their con¬ 
duct or numbers. A considerable body 
of men were assembled at Lochiuisland 
by Drake, who contrived to keep them 
together till about sunrise, when, re¬ 
ceiving no intelligence, they dispersed. 
About twenty persons met at Vians- 
town, some of vvhom were armed with 
muskets or pitchforks. These conti¬ 
nued watching until nearly'onc o’clock 
for a light, which was to have appeared 
in the direction of Seaford ; but no light 
was seen. They became alarmed; and, 
a heavy shower falling, they retired, 
and met not again. 

We are without any information how 
Russel passed the night on the disper¬ 
sion of his troops, whose flight had 
blasted every happy expectation. He 
was left alone; nor was there one hu¬ 
man being in whom he could confide. 


About sunrise be approached a cabin 
on the shore, near which an aged female 
was tending a cOw. Bidding her good 
morning,*he requested a drink; and 
while she went to fetch it, he sat down 
in the shelter of some corn, evidently 
to avoid being seen. On her return 
he was nearly asleep. Perceiving him 
much fatigued, she invited him into 
Iier cabin to rest. He accepted the 
offer; and, thro<ving himself carelessly 
on a bed, he slept soundly until noon, 

as fast locked up in sleep as^guiltless 
labour.’’ On awaking, fie appeared 
much refreshed; and,hastening towards 
the beach, he got on board of a smack 
bound for Rush, and landed on the 
following morning near the entrance of 
the port of Droglieda. 

At some distance stood the mansion 
of a gentleman, with whom he had been 
formerly acquainted under more favour¬ 
able circumstances. Tliough aware that 
this gentleman was opposed to the po¬ 
litical measures in which he had been 
recently engaged, he hastened thither, 
in hopes of obtaining, at least, a tem¬ 
porary refuge: nor was he disappointed 
in his expectations, fie was received 
with that hearty welcome wliich usually 
distinguishes the meeting of old school¬ 
fellows: and, on the disclosure of his 
situation, while regret was expressed at 
his imprudence, the best offices of the 
family were proffered for his safety. 

Russelhad partaken ofaluncheonwith 
his friend,ant} they had began to descant 
on the happy scenes of bygone days, 
when they v\ere alarmed by the ap¬ 
pearance of a body of armed liorsemeii 
moving briskly towards the house, 
who in the nex4 minute drew uji on 
the lawn. Russel's host hastened out, 
and found them to be a detacliment 
of yeoman cavalry, under the orders of 
a particular friend. To inquiries made 
regarding their business, he was in¬ 
formed that they were on the look-out 
for a person of suspicious appearance, 
who had lately landed from a smack, 
and was siq^posed to be secreted in 
that neighbourhood. In reply, they 
were assured that no person of that 
description had been observed, and 
were entreated to alight and to partake 
of some refreshment. To this the oflicer 
replied, that their present duty admitted 
of no delay; and, bidding good-bye, 
they were soon out of sight towards 
the beach, where Russel had so lately 
landed. During this conversation, 
Russel'remained in the parlour; and, 
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the doors being a-jar, he could hear 
distinctly every word that passed. 

In this hospitable retreat he conti¬ 
nued several weeks, while dispositions 
were made for securing him a safe and 
expeditious conveyance to America. 
On the intelligence of the arrest of 
Mr. Emmet, he suddenly changed his 
mind ; and though 1000/. reward was 
now offered for his apprehension,* he 
determined on returning to Dublin, 
impressed with the strange belief that 
some means might be devised to save 
the life of liis dear friend and com¬ 
panion. The utmost persuasions and 
entreaties of the family were used to 
divert him from a purpose so evidently 
fraught with destruction. Tliese fail¬ 
ing, it was agreed that he should tiavel 
in the carriage of his friend, accom¬ 
panied by his son, then going on busi¬ 
ness to Dublin. This scheme fully 
succeeded, and he reached his destina¬ 
tion in safety ; but a few nights after 
(9lh Sept.) he was taken in the house 
of Mr. Molley, a gunsmith, in Parlia¬ 
ment Street, by Major Sirr. On the 
entrance of the Major into his room, 
he grasped a pistol, which he alleinpted 
to discharge. In the liurry he was un¬ 
able to effect his purpose, from having 
formerly accidentally dislocated one of 
the fingers of his right hand. He was 
immediately taken to the Castle and 
identified. He seemed no way cast 
down — talked freely of the cause in 
which he had lately been engaged, and 
his readiness to suppoit it Ki the field 
or to die for it on the sqaffold. Soon 
after, he was transferred for trial to 
Downpatrick, where we shall leave 
him, and proceed to notice the dispo¬ 
sitions made by Mr. Emmet in Dublin; 
whose failure probably saved mucli 
bloodshed in the North. 

IVom tlie departin’^ of IIiksscI, affairs 
connected with the meditated insurrec¬ 
tion were continued with redoubled 
dispatch, when an accident occurred 
which it was feared would have led to 
a discovery, or at least have again re¬ 
tarded the operations. Several artificers 
were employed at No. 26 Patrick Street, 
in a laboratory of rockets and grenades, 


one of whom let foil from his pipe a 
spark of fire upon the floor, which had 
become inerusted by the frequent drip¬ 
pings of inflammable mailer, as con¬ 
veyed from a furnace to a table in the 
room. An explosion immediately fol¬ 
lowed, accompanied by a tsemendous 
crash.f Tlie floors were torn in pieces, 
and the house rent to the foundation. 
One of the workmen was killed; and 
several so dreadfully wounded, that 
they had to be carried to the nearest 
infirmary. The adjoining houses were 
all niore or less injured ; and during 
the alarm which succeeded, the police 
repaired to the ruin, and foimd it 
strewed with copper ladles, nitre, and 
other inflammable materials, supposed 
to have been employed in the making 
of gunpowder. Contrary to theWears 
of tlioso concerned, no further inquiry 
was made. By this explosion the pikes 
with handles like parasols were de-^ 
siroyed ; a circumstance much regretted 
by Mr. Emmet, as, from his limited 
time, they could not be replaced. 

From this period Mr. Emmet seldom 
moved from the grand depot. He even 
slept there at night—inspected every 
preparation—read or wrote by turns ; 
and, when tired, threw himself on a 
mattrass which lay in a corner on the 
floor. The slate of his feelings at this 
time cannot be better described than 
in his own words, taken from a paper 
in his handwriting, afterwards found in 
the magazine:—“ I have little time to 
look to the thousand difficulties which 
still lie between me and the completion 
of my wishes. That those difficulties 
will disappear, I have an ardent and, 

T trust, ratic^ial hope. Hut if it is not 
to be the case, I thank God for having 
gifted me with a sanguine disposition. 
To that disposition I run from reflection. 
And if my hopes are without founda¬ 
tion— if a precipice is opened under 
my feet, from which duty will not suf¬ 
fer me to run back — 1 ryn grateful for 
that sanguine disposition, which leads 
me to the brirxk and throws me down, 
while iny eyes are still raised to the 
visions of happiness that my fancy 
formed in the air.*' 


* In the notice for his apprehension he is thus described : “ He ia a tall, hand¬ 
some man, about five feet eleven inches high, dark eomplexion, aquiline nose, large 
black eyes, with heavy eye-brows, good teeth, full chested ; walks generally fast and 
upright, and has a military appearance is about forty-eight years of age; speaks 
fluently, with a clear distinct voice ; and has a good address.” 

t The chemist was George McDaniel, a blue-dyer, who afterwards became an 
informer. 
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Hope has been defined the dream of 
one awake ; and probably never could 
hope be more truly depicted a dream 
than by the above reverie, evidently 
the delusion of a distempered mind, 
labouring under a strange infatuation. 
The following were the projected ar¬ 
rangements :—The operations were to 
commence by a general assault upon 
the barriers, or outposts of the city. 
The Pigeon House, lying at the great¬ 
est distance, was the first to have been 
assailed. Two hundred men were 
appointed for this service; to as¬ 
semble at low-water on the strand 
between Irishtown and Sandymount, 
and to pass between the Pigeon House 
and Light Hoifee. The four hundred 
men, destined for the attack upon 
Islanf* Bridge, to meet in a quarry- 
bole, opposite to a burial-ground: 
a party, for the same purpose, were 
clso to have been^secreted near the 
Coal Quay. On a concerted signal, 
these bodies were to rush forward, to 
seize the sentinels, and secure the 
cannon. The attention of the military 
in barrack was to have been diverted 
by a false attack made on their rear. 

The assault on the Castle was to 
commence by the entrance oftwojob- 
coaclies, with six persons armed inside 
of each ; which were to drive in at the 
upper gate, and to Iialt tn the yard. 
Those inside, and ihe postilions, then 
to alight, turn back, aiul with the as¬ 
sistance of one hundred men from the 
depot in Patrick Street, to seize the 
guard. In case of failure, a person 
was to rap at the door of Mr. Lanqirey, 
and, on its being opened, to secure it, 
and admit others, who were to descend 
into the Castle-yard by laclders from a 
window near the roof of the guard¬ 
house. At the same time a brisk fire 
was to have been opened on the mili¬ 
tary from the windows of a house in 
Ship Street. For the purpose of co¬ 
vering these several attacks, feints were 
to have been made on other posts held 
by the military in the city. 

The streets or lanes, by which it was 
supposed the troops in garrison would 
attempt to pass through on the alarm, 
to be blocked up by massive chains fast¬ 
ened across, coaches, cars,'carts, drays, 
and butchers’ stalls, overturned in pro¬ 
miscuous confusion. To assist in this 
blockade, the inhabitants of some lanes 
ai-e said to have agreed to carry their 
most bulky furniture into the streets. 
The corner houses at those barriers to 


be occupied by their friends, who were 
to pour upon those who should attempt 
to remove the blockade a shower of 
stones and other missiles. The battery 
and magazine in the Park to be taken 
at the same time. ^ 

Among the preparations were hollow 
beams, formed of the outside slabs of 
planks, nailed together, to resemble 
solid timber. These were filled with 
stones,shot,and inflammable materials; 
and were to have been put on carriages, 
and conveyed to certain places in the 
streets, and exploded by a fusee. 
Bottles filled with gunpowder, and 
embedded in stiff clay, stuck closely 
about with musket-balls, and coveted 
with canvass, were to have been cast 
by the hand as grenades. Massive 
boards, about nine feet in length, were 
braced together by bars, and studded 
with iron spikes, for the purpose of 
being laid upon the bridges over the 
Liffey, to stop the progress of cavalry. 
Grappling-irons and scaling-ladders 
were in preparation; and at least forty 
thousand ball-cartridges were prepared. 

To carry these several designs into 
execution, at least four thousand men 
belonging to the city were expected to 
unite, and about the same number from 
the country iu its vicinity. The latter 
were to assemble at Costigan’s Mill, 
and to wait there for the signal to ad¬ 
vance. Three hundred were to arrive 
from the county of Wexford, four hun¬ 
dred from that of Kildare, and two 
hundred fr.m Wicklow; all of whom- 
had seen active service during the late 
rebellion, understood both attack and 
defence, and were therefore considered 
veteran troops. 

Tlie explosion of three rockets in the 
air, over Mass Lane, was to be the sig¬ 
nal that operations had commenced: 
a rocket of three stars to appear in 
case of victory; *a silent rocket to 
announce a repulse. 

Judicious as these arrangements were 
supposed to be, before the day of trial, 
it was found that it was easier to devise 
ten plans than to carry one of the least 
difficult of them into execution. For 
want of means, much that had been 
painfully projected was of necessity 
abandoned; and at length all was given 
up except the lines of blockade, and 
the attack on the Castle. Though for 
some w'eeks every day may be said to 
have brought forth some fresh disaster, 
they seemed to make no impression 
whatever on the sanguine disposition 
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of Mr. Emmeti wlio continued to flatter 
liimseifthat all would be well, and that 
hia men would surmount every danger. 

Faithful to their appointment, the 
Kildare veterans continued to drop into 
the city for several days prior to the 
insurrection, and took cover in houses 
and yards near the canal harbour. 
Here they remained huddled together 
till about five o’clock on the evening 
of the 23d, when they were informed 
by two of their leaders that Dublin 
would not rise; on which, with a few 
exceptions, they returned home. The 
Wexford men assembled at their post, 
to the number of about three hundred ; 
but their commander kept lliem back, 
unlil he should learn the result in tlie 
city, as they were quite inadequate to 
perform the service in which it was 
purposed that they should be engaged. 
Michael Dwyer, the person who was 
to have brought forwiird- the force 
from Wicklow, deserted liis post; 
hence there were no arrivals from that 
county. We have been unable to learn 
■whether the men of the county of Dub¬ 
lin assembled at their rendezvous or 
not. Even in the city tlieir plans were 
distracted by false reports circulated 
among their friends. By some treach¬ 
erous or cowardly agent, it was re¬ 
ported that the insurrection was put ofl 
until the following Wednesday night. 
Arthur Devlin, who had the chief 
charge of the stores, absented himself 
on that day; and by his absence several 
important mutters got into 'confusion, 
bis successor not knowing how to act. 

The eveiitful day at length arrived ; 
but the money, which was promised to 
have been sent early on ,*hat morning 
to perfect the arrangement, did not 
come in until five o’clock in tlie even¬ 
ing,* By this delay mucli valuable 
time was lost; the most active agents, 
so nmcli required within, had to be 
dispatched to purchase blunderbusses, 
many of the people refusing to act 
without them. As friends came into 
the depot from the country, work was 
suspended by mutual inquiries and 
salutations ; and at length llie place 
became so crowded, that even the few 
remaining hours were mispent. 

The time appointed to assemble was 
from six till nine o’clock in the even¬ 


ing ; but at nine o’clock, instead of 
two thousand men at the depot, as 
had been expected, only about one 
hundred had assembled. Several men, 
however, were secreted in bouses, or 
waiting in the adjoining streets or 
lanes; and some anxiously watched 
at their doors the concerted signal of 
attack. 

About half past nine o’clock a rocket 
was observed to ascend over Mass Lane, 
on which crowds of people were seen 
pressing towards the depot, and, on re¬ 
ceiving arms, they moved off at a rapid 
pace by Dirty Lane into Thomas Street. 
Those who preferred fire-arms to the 
])ike, received at the same time forty 
rounds of ball-cartridge. This distri¬ 
bution was so very tumultuous, that it 
rather resembled the sacking of a store 
by a mob than the armiug of troops. 
Pikes were hurled,by hundreds froiii^ 
the lofts of the magazine into the 
streets; the boxes with ammunition 
were staved in bringing out, and their 
contents scattered about, ancle deep. 
Of the hollow beams, only two had 
been earned out; and these were un¬ 
serviceable, from tlie person who had 
them in charge having forgot where he 
laid their fusees- The numerous bottles, 
to have been cast as grenades, were also 
useless from a smular neglect. The 
boards with iron spikes had not been 
completed ; and of the chains and 
scaling-ladders ohly one or two were 
prepared. 

In the midst of this confusion, Mr. 
Emmet was conspicuous in endeavour¬ 
ing to preserve order. He was dressed 
in a green^imlitary coat, with gold 
epaulettes, sword, sash, cocked-hat, 
with a green fcalhtT; and a pair of 
pistols were suspended from his belt. 
Staffbid and (iingly wore similar uni¬ 
forms, but hud only one epaulette each; 
the former wore a white feather in his 
hat; the latter, a green. Dovvdall had a 
scarlet coat, trimmed with'gold. A coat 
of tiie same kind was afterwards found 
in the depot; a proof tliat at least one 
general officer had taken French leave. 

The crowd being at length equipped, 
Mr. Emmet, drawing Ins sword, and 
placing himself at the head of about 
eighty men, called, “ Come on, boys!*’ 
and proceeded by the same route as 


• A portion of this money was to have been exchanged into half guineas, for 
the purpose of immediately rewarding the troops for their capture of the Castle. 
M'Uanicl, the bluo-dyei% got part of this money to purchase some malerwls, which 
he converted to his own use, and did not again return to ihu depot. 

VOL. XIV. NO. LX^XUJ 
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the others into Thomas Street, their 
joint numbers amounting to about four 
hundred men. Near the centre of this 
street they stopi)ed a carriage, in which 
were Lord Kilwarden, his daughter, 
and nephew, tlie Uev. Richard Wolfe. 
On the door of the carriage being 
openctl, the cry that they had taken 
Lord Kilwarden, and the shouts of 
** Vengeance I vengeance T* ran through 
the crowd. Ills lordship was imme¬ 
diately dragged out, and piked with 
upwards of thirty wounds. During 
the struggle at his being taken from 
the carriage, loud cries were heard 
from within imploring mercy; and to 
some offers ma Je for protection, it was 
answered, they “ were looking for li¬ 
berty. not for plunder.” Miss Wolfe 
was forced out, and ordered about her 
business; but Mr. Wolfe, in attempting 
do escape, was overtaken and piked. 

The time spent in the commission 
of those murders appears to have quite 
disconcerted their piojected attack on 
tlie Castle, one leader only adhering to 
the original purpose. This person kept 
calling out lustily, “ The Castle will 
be ours in less llian lialf an hour 
but none were to be found disposed to 
second Ins chivalrous intention. 

The popular elfort was now directed 
against the Marshalsea prison, a place 
appropriated exclusively for the con¬ 
finement of debtors, and therefore pro¬ 
tected only by a few soldiers. In this 
encounter the corporal of the guard 
was killed : but the insurgents, meeting 
with moie opposition than they had 
expected, retired, and eiuleavoiired to 
surprise the Coombe barrack. On thi.s 
occasion several of the rebels advanced 
close to the guard, and discharging 
their pieces, wounded two of the men ; 
but being briskly tired upon in return, 
they retreated, leaving several of their 
party dead. Tlie watchhousc in V^icar 
Street v\as attacked twice in the course 
of the same night, but with no better 
success. 

While tliesc things' were passing, 
a police-officer named Wilson, having 
lieard that a mob was collecting, 
advanced at the head of eleven men 
into Thomas Street. Uearing some 
shots fired in the direction of the 
Marshalsoa prison, he concluded that 
it was assailed, and hastened by Dirty 
Lane, in order to lake the mob in 
their rear. On Ins arrival, he was 


surprised to find himself within a few 
perches of the head of a column of 
armed rebels, amounting to between 
three and four hundred men. Deter¬ 
mined, however, to assume a bold 
tone, rather than to make a precipitate 
retreat, he called on them to lay down 
their arms, and was answered by being 
severely wounded by a pike. Firing 
immediately commenced between the 
parties, by which one of the waldimeri 
was killed, and several of the rebels; 
but the latter opening their ranks, in 
order to bring those who had fire-arms 
from the rear, Wilson hastily retired to 
the Coombe. 

In the meantime a picquet of the 
military, consisting of between forty 
and fifty men, who had been despatched 
into Thomas Street on the report of the 
assemblage of a rebellious mob, arrived 
at the head of the above street, near 
James’s Gate. On passing an entry, 
a shot was fired from it, which mortally 
wounded one of the soldiers; and at 
the same time a bottle was thrown from 
a window — probably one of those 
charged as a grenade—but it did not 
explode. Hearing loud huzzas in front, 
and a tumultuous noise of people ad¬ 
vancing, with the cry of Loyal pike- 
men, charge them—here they come 
the officer in command told off his 
men into sections, ordered them to 
prime and load, and, after the first 
volley, each to fire as fast as he could. 
On tiie first fire the insurgents fled ; 
and on receiving two other volleys, 
they entirely dispersed, leaving some 
prisoners in the hands of the military. 
After this a few shots only were heard ; 
no further resistance was made,and each 
person shifted for himself as he could. 

A party of the army, in pursuit of 
some fugitives, entered Mass lianc, 
where, by the light of a flambeau, 
they proceeded to explore the depot, 
to which they were directed by its open 
doors, and the vast number of pikes 
scattered about. Here they found eight 
thousand copies of two proclamations 
of the provisional government. One 
of these was addressed to the people 
of Ireland, in which they were informed 
that nineteen counties were ready to 
take the field, and that their object was 
“ to establish a free and independent 
republic in Ireland.” To this was an¬ 
nexed a plan of the future representa¬ 
tion of the kingdom. * The other pro- 


• The county of Antrim was to have sent thirteen members ; (he town of Belfast, 
eight: the county of Down, sixteen meinbeis ; Londonderry, nnif*. 
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clamation was addressed to the citizens 
of Dublin, and began as follows: — 
“ A band of patriots, mindful of their 
oath, and faithful to their engagement 
as United Irishmen, have determined 
to give freedom to their country, and a 
period to the long career of English 
oppression.” Upwards of thirty-six 
thousand ball-cartridges were disco¬ 
vered, with grenades, chains, scaling- 
ladders, and grappling-irons : the three 
last-mentioned articles were in an un¬ 
finished state. About eight thousand 
pikes were lying scattered around, 3 . 
few green flags, several uniforms, and 
some cloth, of the same colour; and, in 
a desk, some papers in the handwriting 
of Mr. Emmet, and a manuscript vo¬ 
lume, entitled, “ Elements of War.” 

On the total failure of this enterprise, 
Emmet, Dowdall, Quigly, Stalford, and 
eleven others, who, it is presumed, were 
also leaders, sought refuge in the wilds 
and recesses of the Wicklow mountains. 
Early on the morning of the 26th they 
entered the house of a fanner named 
Doyle, at Tallagh, about seven miles 
from Dublin. Mr. Emmet still wore 
In's military dress ; as did some of the 
others. Tliey were armed with blun¬ 
derbusses, and seemed in high sjurits ; 
amusing themselves by talking gibberish 
to then* host, and calling one anollier 
French generals. After breakfast some 
of tlie party went to bed, and slept 
several hours; and about nine o’clock 
in the evening they all i^etired, and 
again sought the fastnesses of tlie hilly 
district. 

During their stay on the mountains, 
dispositions were made by the friends 
of Mr. Emmet for his leaving the kirig- 
3om; when that wayward fatality, whicli 
appears to have attended all his steps, 
induced him on the 30th to return to 
his old quarters at Harold’s (h’oss. 
This strange proceeding is said to have 
been for the sole purpose of having a 
farewell interview with Sarah, daughter 
of the celebrated Mr. Curran, to whom 
he had paid his addresses during 
his late unhappy preparations. Wc 
have not learned that he attained his 
object. But be that as it may, on 
the evening of the 25th August he 
Was made a prisoner at his lodgings 
by Major Sirr. lie attempted twice to 


escape, but was secured; and being 
put upon his trial for high treason, 
was found guilty, and sufFei^d the ex¬ 
treme penalty of the law in Thomas 
Street, on the 20 th September. IIis 
speech, when asked, on.his trial, in 
the usual manner, why judgment of 
death should not be pronounced upon 
him, has been generally considered a 
piece of matchless eloquence, and, per¬ 
haps, stands unrivalled by any one in 
his situation; but as it has been often 
published, we forbear its repetition. 

Of Mr. Emmet it lias been observed, 
that although few would ever think 
of justifying his projects or regretting 
their failure ; yet his Joiitb, bis talents, 
the respectability of his connexions, 
and the evident delusion of \^^ich he 
was the victim, have excited more 
general sympathy for his unfortunate 
end, and more forbearance lowawls 
his memory, than is usually extended 
to llie errors or sufferings of political 
offenders.”* 

The alarm excited by the proceed¬ 
ings of the disalfected in the counties 
of Down and Antrim having attracted 
the notice of the government, several 
])ersons were apprehended in tho.se 
counties, and committed to prison; 
and on the following October a special 
commission was issued for their trial.f 
III the county of Down, bills of indict¬ 
ment were found against Thomas Rus¬ 
sel, James Drake, Jamc.s Curry, Fergus 
M^Cartan, Michael Maguire, James 
Smitli, Patrick Doran, and James Fitz¬ 
gerald. Only the three first were put 
upon their trial, who were found guilty 
and cxccii'cd. Maguire jdeaded guilty, 
and was afterwards transported. M‘Car- 
tan’s trial was put off', and ho was afler- 
w'ards liberated on bail. The others 
were admitted evidence for the crown, 
Tlie trial of Russel took place on the 
lOtli October, but he made no defence. 
After the statement an^l evidence had 
been gone through on the part of the 
crown, he spoke as follows : “ 1 shall 
not trouble my lawyer to make any 
statement of my case : I consider my¬ 
self precluded from making any, as a 
man of honour. There are but throe 
possible nmles of making defence: 
first, by calling witnesses to prove the 
innocence of my conduct; secondly, 


* Life of John P. Curran, by his Son, vol. ii. 

t Among the persons confined at this time, charged with treasonable practice's, 
were Isabella Shaw, Dundalk, and Margaret JVIunroe, Lisburn, imprisoned in the 
county of Antrim jail, Carrickfergus. They were liberated in January IfiOL 
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by calling them to impoacii the credit 
of the other witnesses; and tliirdly, 
proving an alibi. As I cannot resort 
to these modes of defence without in¬ 
volving others, I consider myself pre¬ 
cluded from any.” 

Previous to the charge of the judge, 
he asked if it was not permitted for a 
person in his situation to say a few 
words, as he wished to give his vale¬ 


dictory advice to his countrymen in as 
concise a manner as possible, being 
well convinced how speedy would be 
the tiansition from that vestibule to the 
scaffold and the grave. He was told 
the proper time was previous to the 
sentence. In that period he spoke in 
an energetic, but rather an unconnected 
manner, for the space of about twenty 
minutes.* 


* Ilis speech:—" Before 1 address myself to the audience, 1 return thanks to 
the gentlemen on the part of the crown for the accommodation and indulgence 1 have 
received during my confinement. I return my thanks to the gentlemen of the jury, 
for the patient investigation they afforded to my case ; and I return my thanks to the 
court, for the attention and politeness they Inive shewn during my trial. 

“ In what I ivtend now to say, I shall advert to two things : the first, apparently 
trifling, my dross; and secondly, my political sentiments and conduct. The attorney- 
general has been jdeasod to consider my dress in a ludicrous j)oint of view : I should 
wish ilf.it ho could turn tragedy into farce. I’lic dress in which I now appear, this 
black silk hnndkeichief, 1 always wore, even when I went into evening parties. As 
to my political sentiments, 1 shall express myself in as brief a manner as possible, 
nflt wishing to engross tho time of the court. 1 look back to the last thirteen years 
of my life with entire satisfaction, being the period in which I have interfered in the 
transactions of Ireland. Though for my own share in them I am about to dio, the 
gentlomon of the jury having by their verdict put the seal of truth upon the evidence 
now given against me — whether at this time, or iu this country, situated as it is, 
it may be safe to inflict the punishinciit of death upon mo for the offences with which 
1 am cliarged, I leave to the gentlemen wdio conduct the prosecution. My death 
may, perhaps, bo useful in deterring others from following my exam})le : it may serve 
for a memorial to some, and in trying occasions it may inspire otlun'S with courage. 
1 can now say, as far as my judgment enables me, that I have acted for the good of 
my country and of the world. It may be presumptuous in me to deliver my opinions 
as a statesman ; but as government has singled me out as a loader, and given me the 
appellation of a General, I am in some degree entith'd so to do. To me it is plain 
that all things are verging to a chvinge, when all shall be of one ojnnion. In ancient 
times wo read of great e^ipiies having their rise and fall; and yet do the old govern¬ 
ments proceed as if all things wore immutable. From the time 1 could observe and 
reflect, 1 perceived there were two Kinds ot laws.—the |;iw8 of God and the laws of 
the state. 15y the former I have always eiuleavoined to regulate my conduct; but 
that laws of the latter kind exist in Ireland, no one who know's me, I believe, can deny. 
That such laws ^ ^ have existed in former times, many and various 

examples clearly evince, 

** The Saviour of the woulcl, Christ, died by the Roman laws ; by the same law's 
his apostles w'ere put to the torture, and deprived of tlieir existence, in his cause* 
By my conduct, I do not consider that I have committed any guilt: I have com¬ 
mitted no moral evil. I do not want many and bright examples of those who have 
gone before me. Hut did 1 look for this eiioourngement, the recent example of n 
youthful hero, a martyr in the cause of liberty, who has just died for his country, 
w'ould inspire me. 1 have declined into the vale of manhood—I have learned to 
estimate the realities and delusions of this world; — he was surrounded by every 
thing that could endear tlie world to him, in the bloom of youth, with fond .attach¬ 
ments, and with the fascinating chaims of health and innocence. To this death, 
even in this state, 1 lock buck with rupture. 1 have travelled much, and through 
various parts of tho woild, and I think the Irish are the most virtuous nation on the 
face of the earth: they are a good and a generous poojde, and, had 1 ten thousand 
lives, I W'ould vield them in their service. Tf it be the wall of God that I suffer for 
that with v\hic‘h 1 am charged, I am perfectly resigned to submit to His holy dis¬ 
pensation ; but I know' that, tvithout He w'ill it, not a hair o(‘ my head can be touched. 
As tho soldier of the Loul .lesus Christ, I will bow me down to whatsoever I may he 
ordained to iiiulergo in this mortal world. I do not wish to tres]>as8 much more upon 
the time of those who hear me ; and, did 1 do so, an indisposition which has seized 
me since I came into court would pi event my puipose, 

“ How'ever, before 1 go iVoiu this to a better w'orUl, 1 w'ould address myself to 
the landed aristocracy of this country. 'I’lie word, aristocracy. I do not mean to use 
as an insulting epithet, but in the common sense ot tho expression, rerhaps, as my 
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From his arrival at Downpatrick, 
lie occasionally inquired if the French 
had landed in Ireland. Even on the 
morning of the day of his execution, 
he made inquiry to that effect; and, 
on being answered in the negative, he 
expressed surprise. He was executed 
at Downpatrick, on the 21st October. 
He said notliing on the scaffold, further 
than expressing a hope that he died in 
peace with all mankind. On the body 
being taken down, no provision had 
been made for its being decapitated ; 
and it was carried into the jail-yard fof 
that purpose. Soon aft^^r, the execu¬ 
tioner made his appearance on the 
scaffold, with the head between liis 
hands, the hair being too closely 
cropped to suspend it by. The corpse 
was interred at the parish cliurch, 
Downpatrick; where a yilain slab 
marks the spot where rest his remains, 
on which is inscribed : 

“ This is tiu: Gkavi: or Ilussr.i,.” 

Tlie front of this stone has been several 
times turned down to the ground, and 


as often again replaced in its proper 
position. 

At the assizes held for the county 
of Antrim, bills for high treason were 
found against David Porter, Andrew 
Hunter, John M'Owen, John Owen, 
and Joseph Thompson. Only the two 
first were put upon their trial, who 
were found guilty and executed. The 
others, who belonged to Ballymena, 
were some montlis after liberated, on 
giving bail. 

In October, Quigly, Stafford, and a 
person named I*erot, belonging to Lu¬ 
can, near Dublin, were made prisoners 
at Ardfry, county of Galway. They 
were not brought to 'trial; and some 
year'5 afterwards were liberated, 

A few persons connected w^ih this 
rebellion, belonging to the county of 
Down, were confined in Belfast. On 
the night of die 29th September, IbQtf, 
they effected their escape by under¬ 
mining the walls of their prison. One 
hundred jiounds reward was offered for 
the apprehension of each ; but none of 
tliem were taken. 


voice may be considered as the voice of one crying from (he grave, what I now say 
may have some weight. 1 see many around me who, dining the last years of my life, 
have disseminated jiriiw iples for hich 1 am about to die. These gentlomen, who 
have all the wealth and jiower of the country in their hands, I strongly and warmly 
exhort to pay attention to the jioor; — by the poor, 1 mean the labouring chisses of 
the community, their tenantry and dependants, I advise them, for their own good, 
to look into their grievances, to sympathise in their distresses, and to spread comfort 
and happiness tlirough their dwellings—it might he that'tlivy will not hold their 
power long ; and, at all events, to attend to the wants and distresses of the poor is 
their truest interest. If tlA.‘y hold their power, lliey will thus have friends around 
them ; and I am sure, unless they act thus, they never can lie hapj))', 

“ 1 shall now appeal to the i-ight hon. goiitlemiui, in whoso hands the lives of tlio 
prisoners are, that he will rest satisfied with my deatlj, and let that alone suffice for 
the crimes into which it may be supposed I ha\e deluded them. I trust the gentle¬ 
man will restore tlmm to their friends and families. Tf he will do so, I can assure 
him that (he breeze wdiicJi conveys to him the players and blessings of their wives 
and children will be more grateful than that which niiiy bo tainted with the stench of 
putrified corpses, carrying with it the cries of the widow and orphans. Standing, as 
I do, in the jiresence of God and man, I entreat him to let my life alone atone for the 
fault of all, and that my blood alone may flow. 

** If 1 am therefore to die, I have two requests to make. My first is, that, as T 
have been for some time engaged in a work, possibly of some advantage to the w'orld, 
I may bo indulged wdth three days for its completion.* Secondly, us there are ties 
which even doatli cannot sever, and as there nie some w’hj have a regard for me after 
death, I request that my body, mutilated and disfigured us it may be, may be deli¬ 
vered, after the execution of the law, to these dear friends, that it may be conveyed 
to the ground where my parents are laid, and where these faithful few may bo per¬ 
mitted to grieve. And now, about to pass into the ^jresence of Almighty God, 
I declare I feel no enmity in my mind to any being — no^e to those persons who have 
borne testimony against toe — none to tliose who have conducted the prosecution — 
none to the jury, who have pronounced the verdict of my death," 

The judge then pronounced the sentence of death, to which he listened with the 
greatest composure, bowed respectfully to the court, and retired. 

* This is understood to have been a commentary upon the Book of Revelations. 
After his death, all his papers were-forwarded to Dublin. His request respecting 
his body was not complied with. 
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THE LAST OF THE LAIRDS. 
A TALE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


Part I. 


We have had the last days of Pompeii, 
the last of the Tribunes, the last of the 
RJoliicans, and the last of theBoethics. 
Like every thing exotic in this country, 
the heroes of tliose Italian and Ame¬ 
rican stories have been very favouiably 
received by the public. Whether this 
reception have been owing to our na¬ 
tional love and 'patronage of what is 
foreign, or to the genius which hus 
adorne^ the Roman tales, and the in¬ 
terest inherent in those of the back 
selilements, it is not perhaps necessary 
tc^inquire. 

My object is rather to bespeak the 
courteous attention of the reader, while 
I relate the history of the last of a tribe 
of the puiely indigenous species. The 
Highland laird, propcily so called, is, 
alas! no more—the obsequies were not 
long ago performed over the last pa¬ 
triarch of the race. 

At his death, he was eighty-six years 
of age, and was succeeded in his title 
and estates by his son and heir, then 
upwards of fifty. This hitter had exer¬ 
cised the authority of regent of the 
estate, however, long before the old 
laird’s death. As tlie history of sire 
and of son must run parallel through 
a considerable part of this memoir, I 
shall designate the one as llie,“ Last of 
the Lairds,” the other as th^ “ modern 
laird.'* lie has a claim,’indeed, as 
undoubted to rank first and foiemost 
of tins class, as his father had acquired 
to the patriarchal distinction of being 
the last of the class that preceded it. 

On coming to his estate, while yet a 
young man, the “ Last of the Lairds ” 
ibuiKl himself' lord absolute of the 
islands of C—11, M—k, K—g, R—m, 
and of a large portion df the isle of 
M—11. liis armorial bearings were 
graced with supporters; and in the 
hallowed rums of Iona are to be seen, 
till this day, the ancestral effigies of 
some of the warriors of his family. 
Tiiey are carved in rude stone; and 
the veteran schoolmaster of the place 
tells you they ha\e lain there for at 
least six hundred years. Their appear¬ 
ance lends testimony to the truth of 
this assertion. They look much fiercer 


tlian Guy, earl of Warwick; and are 
booted, spurred, cuirassed, and vizored, 
according to the fashion of a very olden 
time. 

A lady of the family, it is not known 
how many centuries ago, was stolen 
from her home by the chief of a rival 
clan, and left to perish on a rock at the 
entrance of the Sound of M—11. It 
appears that such was the mode in 
which a laird of those days signified 
his displeasure at a lady’s refusal to 
give him her hand. The refractory 
damsel, with tlie sea up to lier chin, 
was rescued from her perilous situation 
by some valiant chiefs of her own tribe. 
Hereupon ensued divers wars and san-' 
guinary encounters between the clan of 
llicM‘L—n and tliat which had offered 
so great an insult to their house. The 
result of tins club-law was the in¬ 
creased celebrity of the then Laird of 
C—II, and the extension of his landed 
possessions by many thousand acres of 
heath, moss, and rock. 

Tlie more immediate predecessors 
of the “ Last of the Lairds” built a 
huge castle on the island of C—11. It 
was in the fqrm of a square; and stood 
upon a foundation, partly sand, partly 
rock, near the sea-shore. It was to bo 
at once the family mansion and strong¬ 
hold of the lairds of C—11 for the time 
being. Trees #.werc not in fashion in 
those days, even in the more cultivated 
parts of tlie lowlands of Scotland. In 
the island of (3—ll, exposed to every 
blast from heaven, the attempt to rear 
them would have been then, as it would 
be still, all but preposterous. I doubt 
if either the sarcasms of Dr. Johnson, 
or tiie mania for planting of the “ mo¬ 
dern laird,” will ever stimulate to the 
hopeless task. Like the fox which 
despised the grapes he could not reach, 
the Lairds of C—11 affected a thorough 
dislike of trees. This family antipathy 
to wood descended in hereditary suc¬ 
cession so strong to the “ Last of the 
Lairds,” that when he was constrained, 
by the frequent remonsti'ances of his 
guests, and supplications of his wife 
and daughters, to build a garden-wall, 
for shelter to some apples and pears, 
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he built it to tlie extraordinary heiglit 
of thirty feet — not so much that he 
niigfit protect his fiuit, as hide from 
his eyes the ornament, so odious and 
so often denounced, of trees. He 
threatened with ejectment every ter 
nant who should dare to plant a hr 
or an ash; and he excused himself 
respecting the fruit-trees in his own 
garden, by saying tliat the visits he 
received from ‘‘ Southrons made his 
planting them necessary. It was 
tiiought, he observed, that they could 
not have even a little fruit in the 
Highlands; and it was proper -the- 
laird should shew them that he could 
have, not only apples and pears, but 
whatever else lie pleased in C—11. 

Dark, frowning, solitary, stood the 
quadrangular castle erected on that 
bleak spot: near it, as its only orna¬ 
ment, was the quadrangular garden- 
wall. The waves of the sea, in threat¬ 
ening noise and tumult, dashed them¬ 
selves upon the beach; the sand was 
whirled in eddies, and collected in 
huge masses around tlie castle; the 
sea-gulls screamed ; and the long, 
black reefs of immovable rock shat¬ 
tered into while foam the billows, as 
they rolled their accumulated heaps of 
waters upon the lowering and mis¬ 
shapen ridges by which the island Was 
begirt. The “ Last of the Lairds ” 
prided himself—but God knows why— 
upon the possession of some architectu lal 
genius. He thought tlie elevation of 
Castle C—11 was not in I^eeping with 
the extent of its basement; and ho 
raised upon it, accordingly, a top story, 
but entirely out of keeping and pro¬ 
portion witli the lowej part of the 
building. So fantastic was the height, 
so much greater the weight of tlie new 
story than the old walls could support, 
that foundations began to sink, rafters 
to give way, and the whole tenement 
to become a rickety prey to wind and 
weather. There were only some strag¬ 
gling apartments in it, here and tliere, 
that were at all habitable. With true 
Highland tenacity, however, tlie “ Last 
of the Lairds’* only clung the more 
closely to ihe mansion of his fathers, 
the more he liad rendered it at once 
uncomfortable and uncouth. Not only 
so, but he shewed every visitor that 
came to it what he called “ his im¬ 
provements and wo betide the un¬ 
fortunate wigiit who might chance to 
hazard an expression of disapproval 1 
The tenantry of C—II amounted to 


about fifteen hunidped persons; that of 
the other islands, of wliiiJi die “ Last 
of tlie Lairds ” was lord, to about as 
many more. His subjects were, in all, 
three thousand. He * exercised over 
the whole of them a control as des¬ 
potic and unlimited as that of any 
feudal baron of the Norman reign. 
Tlie associations connected by the 
vassals of the laird with bis family 
disdained the limits of feasible tradi¬ 
tion, and ran far back into the regions 
of fiction and romance. Hence liie 
deferential fear and trembling in which 
he kept them, and the prompt obe¬ 
dience, untainted by the presumption 
of either thought or opinion, which 
they yielded to the letter of his com- 
niands. Trom nearly constant residence 
among iheni, and occasional ftivours 
condescendingly conferred, he had a 
slight hold upon their affections; but 
his countenance was seldom lit up inft) 
a smile. IIis word was a law; and 
against his frown wlio could stand? 
Fear, fear, was the principle of his 
reign ; and though, to casual and super¬ 
ficial observers, the alacrity with whicli 
lie was obeyed might appear the in¬ 
stinctive dictate of respectful attach¬ 
ment, yet, by those initiated into the 
secret source of liis autliorify, this ap¬ 
parent regard was known to be only 
the mongrel spawn of servile adulation. 
The clergyman was tlic creature of his 
nod ; the sheriff, the subservient tool of 
his pleasure; and the officers of cus¬ 
toms and excise were the mere beings 
of his lordly creation. Ho was in the 
habit of using, in his coiirts-leet, a 
well-knov<Yi “ yellow stick,” It was 
not less tliC^embleni of his undisputed 
power, tliiui the frequent minister of 
liis hot, j.uigovei liable wrath. Forget¬ 
ting, often, the dignity of the judge, he 
would let fall this sceptre of his autho¬ 
rity in such unequivocal wise upon the 
shoulders of an assumed delinquent, as 
brougiit him, with all* his Highland 
muscularity, to the ground. 

The incon^e of the Last of the 
Laiids,” especially during tlie war, 
when cattle, slieep, and kelp, were all 
liigh, was from five to six thousand 
a-year. It was impossible for him, on 
his island ot rock and sand, and iso¬ 
lated patches of fertility and verdure, 
to spend more than the half of it. 
Poultry, eggs, vegetables, fish, were 
all brought to him in feudal homage 
by his tenants. His mountains abounded 
with grouse and deer; and he reared 
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his own beef and mutton. Ilis only 
expense was wine, groceries, ser¬ 
vants’ wages, and clothes. Three thou¬ 
sand n-year, even with Highland hos¬ 
pitality, will go a prodigious way in 
providing these. The laird’s invariable 
practice wa^ to make all his guests 
drunk as quickly after dinner as pos¬ 
sible; but six pipes of wine a-year 
enabled him to do this very effectually. 
Steam-boats were not in use in his 
days; and the island of C—11 is unap¬ 
proachable, even by tliem, from No¬ 
vember till April. Ilis feast .and festive 
days, therefore, were during the sum¬ 
mer months. lie then circulated tlie 
glass so freely, ^^hat most of his guests 
liad their first sleep on the carpet, 
under the table ; and himself, a four- 
boUle^nan, was carried off in state to 
bed by a couple of servants. This dis¬ 
tinction he owed solely and entirely to 
IfiS being the “ Laird/' It is reported 
that, on one of these occasions, his 
Bacchanalian. powers succumbed to 
those of a portly and poetic personage 
at the Scotch bar, of the name of I'etcr 
Robertson. Peter survived all compe¬ 
titors at table; and as the laird, in the 
act of commencing his fifth bottle, was 
first laid prostrate, and then carried off 
in his usual state, Peter, it is said, with 
his wonted felicity of application, pro¬ 
nounced this elegy, from Blair, on the 
corpse— 

Sorry pre-eminence of high descent. 

Above the vulgar born to rot in state.” 

It is recorded, however, that the advo¬ 
cate pronounced his self-complacent 
dirge in soita voce; for though it might 
have been said of him, as of Tam 
O’Shanter— 

Kings may be fou, but Tam was 
glorious,” 

yet was the advocate’s triumphant ex¬ 
pression of his glory under the control 
of that discretion which whispered to 
him, that, if the servants should over¬ 
bear any such contemptuous allusion 
to their master’s fallen., estate, and 
should give even a garbled account 
of it to him in the morning, neither 
the wit, the eloquence, nor the good- 
humoured spirit of the barrister’s bor¬ 
rowed illustration, would liave averted 
the argumentum ad ftominem of the 

yellow stick.” Besides, Peter was, 
and is, a'staunch Tory; the laird was, 
but now no longer is, a very aristo¬ 
cratic Whig. Persons of tliis character 
cannot patiently brook Tory jokes; and 


[November, 

the laird’s fiery temper, easy at all times 
of ignition, would have burned, on such 
an occasion as this, with a fury ** one 
seven times the hotter,” from the con¬ 
sideration of the party politics of the 
man who had illumed it. 

The ‘‘ Last of the Lairds ” had five 
daughters. He thought it was neither 
becoming his own state to live a life 
of total seclusion, nor doing justice to 
their pretensions to keep them entirely 
shut out from the world. He saved, 
by two or three successive years’ resi¬ 
dence on his island, fifteen hundred to 
<wo thousand a-year; and when his 
daughters were grown up, he sallied 
forth, with four or five thousand pounds 
in his pocket, every second or third 
year, to visit the beau jmnde. At first, 
he confined his excursions to Ediu- 
bni-gh; but extended them, by degrees, 
to York, llarrowgatc, Cheltenham, 
Leamington, and other places of gay 
resort. Wherever he was, he was one 
of the tliic. Ilis handsomely appointed 
equipage, entertainments, and stylish 
abode ; his supporters, and cld family 
name ; the beauty of his daiigliters (for 
they were all fine women), and his 
piper, gorgeously dressed in Highland 
costume, procured for him a first-rate 
reception among tlie fashionable and 
thffgay. The piper was an indispens-. 
able part of the travelling equipage of 
the laird; and it may be conceived 
what sort of sensation was likely to be 
created in Bath, or at Leamington, by 
his parading in front of the Highland 
chieftain’s mansion or hotel, with va¬ 
riegated streamers floating on the breeze 
from the pipes of his instrument, to 
announce, in ^the wild jargon of its 
mountain tones, that his master and 
guests were about to sit down to dinner. 

The Last of the Lairds” made no 
difference in his arrangements, in this 
respect, from those adopted at Castle 
C—II. Wherever he was, he thought 
he had a right to have his dinner-hour 
announced by the piper. To have had 
a bell rung for this purpose, would 
have sounded in his Celtic ears hke 
profanation. Besides, he was a mili¬ 
tary man. lie had been colonel of the 
Aberdeenshire militia; and he had 
never, he said, allowed the officers of 
his mess to be summoned to dinner by 
the drums beating the “ Roast Beef of 
Old England”—it was always by the 
bagpipes; and was he now to abandon 
the martial instrument of his fathers, 
merely because modern refinement nf- 
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fected to despise it ? No; that was liis 
chief reason for being proud of it. 
Then he would contend, that his 
guests were as widely scattered at a 
watering-place, or in Edinburgh, as 
the ofhcers quartered in a country 
town : but, whether it were so or not, 
that it was fitting the inhabitants should 
know the hour at whicli the laird was 
going to dinner. 1 don't think he had 
ever heard of the African potentate, who 
gave similar notice of his sitting down 
to all the monarchs of the eartli, with 
the addenda of permission to them to 
go and do likewise. If the laird had,' 
the barbarian analogy might have dri¬ 
ven him from his fondly cherished 
habit of feudal assumption. No enter¬ 
tainment, wherever they might be, was 
complete without the Misses M‘L—n 
ofC—11; no dinner party amme il faut 
without the “ l.ast of the Lairds.'' 

In the naval excursions which he 
was obliged to take from his island, 
before he could reach the mainland, 
he often boxed about, in his Highland 
yacht, for a week together, lie now 
spent the night in some dreary creak, 
and was anon beating for days against 
the wind, the tide, and the waves, till 
the sails of the bark, and the gowns 
and coats of the ]iassengers, were 
drenched in the brine of many a 
Highland sea. The greater the storm, 
the more was the laird m his glee. 
He made the piper blow a pibroch in 
the teeth of the gale. If the ladies 
either felt or affected fear,' lie ordered 
them instantly to bed. They trembled 
more at his frown than at that of the 
storm ; and, at length, they became 
excellent sailors. lie \ise(l purposely 
to put to sea in bad weather, that he 
might receive the admiring homage of 
second-rate lairds, and the congratula¬ 
tions and applause of the higlier, though 
ever obsequious class of neighbours, at 
whose houses he condescended to stop. 
He was also pleased to hear the praise 
of his daughters, trained to courage and 
endurance by his hardihood, at the 
mouths of the Highland gentry, wlio, 
on the appearance of the well-known 
banner of his boat, crowded to the 
beach to welcome and receive him. 

On the laird's return from those ex¬ 
cursions, he was wont to carry with 
him, in his yacht, from the last point 
of embarkation on the mainland, a num¬ 
ber of friends, adherents, and admirers, 
to partake of his hospitalities in the 
weather-beaten Castle of C—11. As 


they passed the various heights on 
either shore of the Sound of M—II, 
bonfires blazed on the most conspi¬ 
cuous summits of the dreary hills. 
The bagpipes on the land re-echoed 
the pibroens of the bagpipes afloat; 
and crowds of balf-naked vassals were 
heaped upon the rocky promontories, 
to siiout a wild hurra of welcome to 
the returning bark of the laird, as it 
swept over the foaming flood that laved 
their shores. As they drew near to the 
C’asile of C—11, if it were at night, the 
whole island seemed in a blaze. If the 
arrival were during the day, the whole 
tenantry on the sea-girt spot congre¬ 
gated to receive the company. 

Tlie inhabitants ofC—11 thought that 
the laird had a much better right to the 
title of “ Lord of the Isles,” th^ the 


head of the family which now usurps 
it. Their shew of deferential respect 
to him and his guests, accordingly, 
was altogether like that of feudo- 
baronial times. Every rock on the 
huge, misshapen pier, became the pe¬ 
destal of a man ready to draw his clay¬ 
more in support of the caprice, or to 
throw himself into the sea to gratify 
the whim, of the laird. The pier had 
been as substantial as once was the 
castle ; but, from some engineering 
improvements of the laird, it was now 
become quite as much a wreck. The 
foaming waves had dashed in among 
the loosened stones; and these, covered 
with sea-weed and slippery slime, were 
tossed into detached masses of every 
size and shape. Here was a pyramidal 
clump, there a quadrangular heap. 
Now a isolated rock, as round 
and glassy‘Smooth as a pebble, and 
then a large stone, at a sloping angle, 
obstructed the approach to the dreary 
abode of the M‘L—ns. It was curious, 
but rather nervous, to observe the pre¬ 
cipitous and anxious efforts that, heed¬ 
less of all personal danger, were made 
by the subjects of the laird to land him 
and his suite. One man missed his 
footing, in au'attempt to jump on the 
rocks, a distance of eight feet, and was 
presently immerged to the chin; a se¬ 
cond slid into a whirlpool, and was 
dashed aboyt in it like a log; a third 
and a fourth swam to the chains of the 
yacht, with ropes between their teeth; 
while a small punt, overloaded by offi¬ 
cious assistarrts, gave its contents ta 
the element of waters. Hawsers were 
thrown from the bounding yacht to the 
beach, and Aistened to rusty iron-rings 
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and bolts. Oars and planks and chairs 
were thrust forward, or laid down, at 
every point likely to render them a 
means of enabling the party to land. A 
discordant din, of the most uncouth lan¬ 
guage ever heard, pervaded the throng. 
The ath]et)c man pushed the feeble one 
aside; and he, nothing daunted by the 
discomhture which had plunged him 
into the surge, kept bawling at the top 
of his voice to others what to do. 

At length the whole party, drenched 
to the skin, and after many hairbreadth 
escapes, were landed. You might have 
seen the Lady C—H borne triumphantly 
to the shore, upon a chair which rested 
on the brawny sjioulders of two gigantic 
clansmen. The daughters of the laird 
followed in similar slate- Several gen- 
llemefi of the party, laying hold of oars, 
were carried off on them, by two or 
three sturdy Gi\els, as Irishmen carry 
5ieir bundles at the end of their sticks. 
One gentleman lost both hat and wig, 
while hanging over the shoulders of a 
one-eyed Cyclops of the Hebrides, 
almost as tall as Polyphemus himself. 
Three or four passengers were washed 
in by the surge, clinging to the beam- 
ends of the punt which had upset. A 
laird of the better class, disdaining the 
personal assistance or support of a 
man like himself, jumped upon a rock, 
and by a sudden jerk, shorewise, of one 
of the small hawsers attached to the 
vessel, was kilted intS) the air, and, 
at one fell swoop of a yawning wave, 
stranded upon the sandy beach. 

The laird was, of course, himself the 
last person, except the crew, to quit 
the yacht. When it came tb his turn 
to land, he tied one end“ of a rope 
round his waist, and, throwing the 
other end toward the beach, where half 
a dozen of his vassals stood to receive 
him, he gallantly dashed into the sea. 
Half swimming, half dragged, wholly 
drenched, he gained the shore, and 
there, shaking 'his clothes, he affected 
to make very light of the whole matter. 
He simply remarked, that it was rather 
rough landing; and prescribed cherry- 
brandy for the ladies, and mountain- 
dew for the gentlemen. Without more 
ceremony, he led the way the castle, 
and welcomed his guests to the island 
of C—11. They were followed by a 
dense multitude of the tenantry, shout¬ 
ing to them, in Gaelic; a welcome, 
which, if its coi-diality were to be esti¬ 
mated by its vociferous din, was the 
warmest ever uttered. 


All were too much afraid of the laird, 
to offer any fastidious remarks upon the 
perilous predicaments in which they had 
severally been. They even affected to 
join him in his laugh; and to acquiesce 
in his observation, “ that the pier was 
a good pier—only a little damaged, of 
late, by wind and weather.’^ 

When parties like these got into the 
castle for a season, there was no end 
to the feasting, dancing, drinking, pip¬ 
ing, and general rejoicing. Numerous 
vassals, dressed in tlie tartan of the 
clan, were in attendance to do honour 
•to the laird and his guests. A favoured 
few of the better class of tenants wei'e 
admitted to a seat at the festive board, 
lliey increased your awe for the laird, 
by the godly fear and trembling witli 
which they ate their repast in his pre¬ 
sence. If he asked them to take a glass 
of wine with him, their eyes sparkled 
with unwonted lustre; and they were 
sure, for one bumper they filled up for 
tliemselves, to spill, in their agitation, 
another upon the tablecloth. “ What 
the devil makes you afraid V* on one 
such occasion, said the laird. “ Just 
yoursel, laird,replied the candid, but 
simple Caledonian. 

The great hall of the castle was 
adorned with claymores, which a mo¬ 
dern wight could scarcely lift, much 
less wield. Corselets, greaves, vizors, 
and shields, were displayed upon the 
walls, in alternate contrast with the 
full-length portraits, in sad decay, of a 
long line w fierce-looking ancestors. 
1 'he laird himself, in bis coloners uni¬ 
form ; and his lady, in a full dress of 
some fifty years ago, were tlie only 
specimens of rpodern portrait-painting, 
or symptoms of innovation in costume, 
among the ancestral family group. 

The laird professed W'hig politics; 
but, like many other Whigs, he in¬ 
dulged in very despotic practices. 
From some ofthem I am quite sure that 
the highest Tory I ever knew would 
have shrunk in dismay: he would 
have stood aghast at the contemplation 
of so latitudinarian and unscrupulous 
an exercise of prerogative. 

Of course, all within the sphere of 
the laird's control were imbued with 
a political tinge similar to his own. 
Any thing else on their part would 
neither have been tolerated nor safe. 
Argument was a thing unknown at 

Castle C-11. The laird's dictum 

superseded all fastidious casuistry, 
quenched the very appearance of con- 
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tradictory opinion, and would have 
swallow^ up, in its voi'acious appetite 
for passive obedience, every trace of 
independent thought in olhera. 

I nave heard of a remote cousin of 
his, with a commission in the army, 
who ventured, on one occasion, to differ 
in opinion from the laird on a point of 
military discipline. 

Neither scrupulous nor choice in his 
epithets, “ By G—!*' said the lain], 
“ if that is your opinion, you had better 
be off to-morrow; for, whatever disci¬ 
pline may be in the army, you know 

very well what it is in C-II. Never 

man dared to stay four-and-twenty 
hours upon the island, after having 
once presumed to dispute my opinion.*' 

An open boat was prepared, accord¬ 
ingly, next day, for the laird s presump¬ 
tuous cousin. He was landed (and it 
was lucky for him that he escaped 

being drowned) on the Isle of M-11, 

at the point- nearest to C-11. He 

was there left upon the beach, to make 
the best of his way to his barracks. 
The story was told at his mess; and it 
was on ail Tiands agreed, that, if the 
laird were commander-in-chief, the 
army would be on a different footing, 
and a much more efficient one, in mat¬ 
ter of discipline, than that on wliicli it 
was. 

How the laird would have treated 
the question of the “ abolition of flog¬ 
ging*' may be readily conceived. He 
had, it is true, no “ cat-o’nine-tails 
but it would have taken many of these 
to counterbalance the weight of his 
‘‘yellow stick,*' and to sustain the au- 
thoiity kept up by the constant sight, 
and not unfrequent use^ of that for¬ 
midable sceptre. Many a man was 
there in C-11 who might have com¬ 

pared shoulders with Thyrsites. 

In addition to other modes of punish¬ 
ment, the laird had one dreadfully 
effective. He had chosen, in the 

bleakest part of the island of M -11, 

a spot which he very appropriately 
called “ Siberia." Thither he banished 
bis untractable subjects to live a life of 
dreariness and wo, amid chilling cold 
and barren rocks, and stunted heath. 
In comparison of the wretched hovel 
that covered tliem — I cannot say shei- 
tered —the worst Irish cabins I ever 
saw are comfortable. There was a 
mere pittance of yellow, unhealthy 
grass around them, on which to sup¬ 
port the moving skeleton of a cow that 
reluctantly yielded to them her scanty 


drops of attenuated milk for their sup- 
ort. This was the sole sauce they 
ad to the potatoes that here and there 
thinly sown, with scarce room for ex¬ 
istence and growth, struggled into birth 
among the crevices of the rock. 

Oh, callousness supreme I * Oh, well- 
abolished excrescence of tyrannical 
power in the “ Last of the Lairds !" 

Let those who shall hereafter visit,in 
admiration, Staflh. and Iona, remember 
that there is a spot near them in the 

Isle of M-11; and that such spot, 

still retaining in its vicinity the name 
o-f “ Siberia,’* is the one which I have 
described, and was the one appro¬ 
priated to the purpose vwhich I have 
detailed. Nay, let them know, that 
there is still so much of the old leaven 
of “ yellow-stick*' supremacy in^ the 
present generation, that I passed this 
very spot not many years ago; that I 
passed it in company with the youngest 
daughter (now, of course, an old wo¬ 
man) of the “ Last of the Lairds;*' and 
that, while r/t}/ blood was fast chilling 
within me by the contemplation of a 
place so unearthly, chosen as that on 
which human beings were forced to 
wring out the dregs of a wretclied ex¬ 
istence at the capricious will of a des¬ 
potic and untutored mind; that while 
1 was bemoaning me thus, the laird’s 
daughter, pointing with her finger to 
the place, said, in a laughing and even 
self-complacent Vone, “ That was my 
father's ‘ Siberia.”' Yet this lady, as 
Will be seen by the sequel, is a saint,— 
a very notable personage for distribut¬ 
ing tracts, reading the Scriptures, and 
doing other works of charity among the 
poor. • 

In person the “ Last of the Lairds" 
was stout, muscular, athletic. He was 
about the middle stature, having very 
large feet and hands, high cheek-bones, 
and a countenance of which the perma¬ 
nent feature was inflexible severity. 
He seldom relaxed it intt) a smile, ex¬ 
cept upon occasions of self-compla¬ 
cency. These occasions were when 
flattering pictures of his greatness and 
supremacy arose to his view in the 
mirror of his own reflections ;* but he 
liked the pprtrait still better, and 
smiled the more condescendingly, when 
it was drawn for him in the presence 
of others, by some dependent syco¬ 
phant, who had the magical power of 
connecting with one or other of the car¬ 
dinal virtues every peculiarity of the 
laird's character and temper. 
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Such was the Last of the lairds*' 
in the meridian ofhis glory. That was 
about a quarter of a century ago. 

Of his daughters, three contracted 
matrimonial alliances in tl)e course of 
the laird’s excursions into the gay 
world. C)ne of the three married a 
captain in the army, of small property. 

So quickly did grandchildren to the 
“ Last of the Lairds” spring out of this 
alliance, that his son-in-law was fain 
to sell his commission, and, willi ten or 

twelve scions of the house of C-II, 

to proceed upon a grant of government 
lands to New South Wales. He has 
there further increased the population, 
by an additiorh to his family of five or 
six sons and daughters, lie now holds 
on a precarious existence, amid fre¬ 
quent attacks from the bush-rangers, 
bad crops, robbery of stock, parching 
^droughts, overwhelming torrents of 
rain, and other natural and inevitable 
adjuncts of colonising enterprise. 

Another daughter of the laird inter¬ 
married with a branch of the nobility. 
Her son, to whom descended tiie title 

of Lord B-shiie, is unknown to 

the world, except, indeed, to the limited 
portion of it in the vicinity of Hampton 
Court. The sister of this hopeful, 
though retiring, youth, lately became a 
lady in her own right; married the 

young Laird ofl.-; and bids fair to 

extend the race, ifnot eclipse the fame, 
of the family of her grandsire, the “ Last 
of the Lairds.” 

The only other married daughter be¬ 
came so under circumstances a little 
peculiar. A writer to the signet, of 
some note in his profession, but of ob¬ 
scure family, paid his addresses lo her. 
He was a little man, with a bald head, 
a vivacious eye, and one leg six inches 
shorter than the other. This leg, vest¬ 
ing on a boot-heel of artificial height 
proportioned to the natural deficiency, 
in length, of the limb, gives the little 
man of the law, when he walks, all the 
appearance of a mountain in labour. 
The lady, on the other h^nd,was a fine 
woman ; but her father, the I^ast of 
the Lairds,” could give her no dower. 
She was past that blooming period of 
life at which ladies can adbrd to think, 
“ there is yet plenty of time.” It is 
said that she at first coldly received, 
and at length affected quite to reject, 
the addresses of the anxious writer to 
tiie signet. But, perceiving for the first 
time, one morning at her toilette, dis¬ 
tinct symptoms of one or two coming 


wrinkles under the eye, she sealed that 
very day, by the acceptance of the 
lawyer’s hand, at once his fate and her 
own. She took liim for better, for 
worse; and is now the mother of a 
large and promising family of boys. 
What is better, not one of them, as re¬ 
gards the leg, is “ a chip of the old 
block.” They are as hale, healthy, and 
robust, as if they had proceeded from 
the loins of the laird himself. 

For the two other daughters, one, the 
eldest, most lady-like and intelligent of 
them all, was of a naturally delicate con¬ 
stitution. Siie had her death accelerated 
by the perilous system of a late celebrated 
quack. This charlatan had the cruelty 
to rub into her flesh, when there was 
scarce any left to cover her skeleton 
frame, his sponges dipped in the cor¬ 
rosive liquid which burns and kills. 

Poor Miss M*L-n fell an admiring 

victim and dupe to bis practice. The 
soi-dhnnt Aesculapius of -the human 
race went further than this. He per¬ 
suaded the lady he w'as in love with 
lier ; and, under a doubl^dclusion on 
her part, that she was the object of his 
admiration, and destined to be one of 
his most celebrated cures,he wrung from 
her many hundred pounds. I am inti¬ 
mately acquainted wdlh the gentleman 
who deposited with Lady O—e, for the 
empiric’s benefit, the last two hundred 

pounds left lo him by Miss MH.-n, 

on her death-bed. Tliis sum was in 
the shape of a promissory note of his 
own, cancelled by the expiring patient, 
with her dying benediction endorsed 
upon it, for his treatment of her. This 
man’s killing secret, at an expense of 
ten^ thousand •'pounds, has passed into 
tlie hands of three speculative admirers 
of his. It is now used in a way of 
more lenient application, under the di¬ 
rection of a conscientious medical man. 
But he is controlled, sometimes con~ 
strained, by the directors of the joint- 
stock company, to operate in a way not 
always in accordance with his own bet¬ 
ter judgment, and quite hazardous 
enough to inspire distrust, if not irre¬ 
trievably injure the constitution. 

The last, and youngest, of the daugh¬ 
ters of the laird, lived till she was forty, 
without the offer of a husband; and 
then turned saint. She spoiled, at her 
eleventh hour, a matrimonial alliance 
with a gentleman rather saintly dis¬ 
posed too. But she went too far for 
him. Before the final and fatal ques¬ 
tion was put, she had taken up with 
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sunday-schoots and tract-societies. She 
braided her hair, and would no longer 
patronise a highland reel. She in¬ 
sisted upon extempore prayer and 
Melhodistical preaching. She would 
not walk round the borders of the lake 
on a Sunday; and, like Sir Andrew 
Agnew, thought it a mortal sin to eat 
hot meat on that day. She became 
ladv-patroness of a temperance society, 
aiuf insisted upon her admirer enrolluig 
his name as a member of it, in the very 
land of mountain-dew. Now this the 
gentleman would not do. He was 
fond of shooting grouse, angling for 
trout, and ever and anon slaking his 
thirst with some of the “ sma’ still” 
comininglod with a htlle of the limpid 
water which gurgled in the spring, or 
ciinie dashing down the glen. A com¬ 
promise was attempted. He might 
have one part spirits to six parts water.” 
It would not do. He could see no 
congruity in the laird’s carousals with 
his friends over their wine and milk- 
piincli, while the solitary shepherd, the 
dulled mountaineer, or i‘ven the thirsty 
sportsman, were to bo debarred the en¬ 
joyment, or restricted in the use of tlieir 
favourite and less expensive beverage. 
He, therefore, made all the haste com¬ 
patible with decorum to escape from 
sJiinted tliraldom; and he succeeded. 
He has since learned that demiireiiess 
is not religion; tliut it is written : 
“ Kejoice, and again I say rejoice;” 
that tlie Son of Man came “ eating and 
drinking,” and declared him-Self—and, 
of couise, his brellucn,” who are 
“ one” with Him—“ Lord even of the 
Sabbath.” He has finally learned that 
the “ Autlior of every good and perfect 
gift,” so f.tr from taking pleasure in 
sighs, groans, broad pliilacteries, and 
Lhaiisuical abstinence, has expresdy 
said of Himself: “ How gieat is liis 
goodness, and how gieat is Ins beauty I 
Corn shall make the young men chcsi- 
ful, and new wine the maids (Zech. ix, 
17).” 

For the devotee who tlms got rid of 
such a scapegrace, slie is now distri¬ 
buting tracts in a little village, or ratlicr 
collection of hovels, not u hundred 
miles from the highland “ Siberia.” 
She is harassing her brother’s tenants, 
by throwing every obstacle in the way 
of their drinking wiiisky, and assuring 
tliem that they will go to a much warmer 

place than eiAer C-H or iVl-II, 

unless they sing psalms six clays in the 
week,and,praying in llie spint, abstain 


fi-om all amusement and recreation on 
the seventh. She has a gifted cobbler 
in the parish, that can spin out a high¬ 
land seimon of three hours’ duration ; 
while she herself sings bass to the tenor 
of a Gaelic schoolmaster, and thus 
leads with him the vociferofls melody 
of the conventicle. She will not read 
Sunday newspapers, except they are 
sent to Xmgratk; and then, quietly, 
she will. The literature of magazines, 
reviews, and other profane publications, 
she holds in abhorrence. She says, it 
is quite imiracithus how men of lutcrary 
^ genus can employ their talons on such 
subjects.” 

In the midst of all this sanctity she 
has nut, of course, forgotten the one 
thing needful.” A rich uncle of hers 
(of whom further mention will be made 
in the sequel) arrived some years ago 
fiom India. The saint laid siege to 
him,—flattered, coaxed, teased him, till* 
she got first a little fortune given to 
her, and, subsequently, enough to 
enable her to build, for comfort and 
enjoyment during the declining years of 
her single blessedness, a very nice cot¬ 
tage ornce, Slie lias romantically chris¬ 
tened It the “ Retreat.” In this “ Re¬ 
treat” she is surrounded by some two 
hundred miserable, starving, filthy vil¬ 
lagers, the congregated ofl-scourings 
and scum of the laird’s estate. Among 
these docs she exercise her works of 
piety and charityp She endeavours to 
induce them to banish smoke from 
iiovels tlrat have been coaled and re¬ 
coated wuli soot fiom the first day on 
winch they were made to hold together. 
She suggests, but, alas! in vain, means 
for rcnn>vjiij^'*liic hen and clnckens, liie 
|)ig, and the haif-starved calf, from the 
wrelclied apartment occupied in com¬ 
mon by them and the chcciless human 
inmates. She is veiy anxious for a 
better svstcni of police than now ob¬ 
tains ill the one filthy street in the vil¬ 
lage, tilled, nay, almost ohoked up, as 
it ever has been, by liuge “ whhknsy* 
or dunghills, piled in formidable array 
in (rout of the door of each cabin. She 
has ofiered a premium of half-a-crown 
foi an enclosure largo and eflicient 
enough to piotect a dozen cabbage- 
plants. Poo*woman 1 she knows not, 
all the while, that she is‘^cutting blocks 
witli a razor.” She cannot see the m- 
congruily of a religious philantliropisl, 
like herself, stepping out of a iuo.>t 
comfortable duelling, set up in the 
vciy heart of sunounding misery and 
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squalid poverty, as if to insult the one 
and triuinpli o\'er the other. The 
tvretched paupers she visits in attire of 
silk and sable, doles out to them about 
five pounds a-year, and calls it the 
“ widow’s She remembers not 

that this mite was “ aW^ the poor wi¬ 
dow’s living—‘‘ even all her sub¬ 
stance;” but she would have an analogy 
implied as existing between hmelf 
who gives not a fiftieth part of her 
substance to the poor, and the lauded 
widow who cast her “ aW^ into the 
treasury; and was, on this very ac¬ 
count, said by our Saviour to have ' 
given more than they all, who only of 
their “ ahundcnce** cast in. 

Oh, how rank is the rotten root of 
such religious pretension as that of the 
ladj of the Retreat!” It is^orse in 
my eyes than the smoke of a highland 
cabin, and more abhorrent in my nos¬ 
trils than the effluvia of many highland 
middens. And yet I have not shewn 
some of its worst features. I have 
said that the reclusc’s mite” is not a 
fiftieth part of her yearly substance. If 
the presents made to her of eggs, fowl, 
fish, and milk, and the work done upon 
her garden walks and blighted shrub¬ 
beries, by her pauper population, w'crc 
taken into the account, her ostenta¬ 
tiously bestowed “ mite” would not be 
a hundredth part of her substance. But 
then, if she gave moie, where would be 
the money for firlcry,— where the 
worldly distinction necessary to be 
kept up by a daughter of the “ Last of 
the Lairds?'' Where would be tliat 
happy combination, in short, of sainted 
luxury and wealth walking through the 
needle’s eye to heaven ? 

To remedy the defects of her so- 
called “ scanty means,” the recluse 
some time ago established, at her cot¬ 
tage, under the superintendence of an 
old servant, a small chandler’s shop. 
The ostensible object of it was to sup¬ 
ply the poor'with meal, salt, herrings, 
tapes, needles, pins, sugar, starch, 
candles, and coarse cloth for clothing, 
at prime cost. 

The real object was to be charitable 
at a small expense. But, alas 1 the 
godly calculation defeated its own pru¬ 
dential aim; for, though there were 
many purchasers, there were no payers; 
and in less than twelve months the af¬ 
fairs of the shop were swamped in the 
bogs of confusion and bankruptcy. 

The “ Last of the Lairds” had a 
son—one only son and heir—as differ¬ 


ent, save and 'except in the pride of 
family, from the laird himself, as a mo¬ 
dern beau from a Saxon warrior. There 
being no means of educating this son at 
home, and the laird pretending to no 
great discrimination as to the best se¬ 
minary at which to train a young gen¬ 
tleman of such large prospects, the 

scion of the house of C-11 was, by 

the advice of others (advice how seldom 
offered, and how rarely followed!) sent 
by his father to Eton. He there dis¬ 
tinguished himself; but it was not for 
learning, industry, or ingenuity. Idle, 
listless, volatile, and awkwardly affect¬ 
ing withal some degree of facetiousness 
and levity, he was despatched from 
school with a modicum of parrot-like 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, and the 
reputation of being a highland nonde¬ 
script. It was remarked of him, that he 
had neither the characteristics of a 
Scotch laird nor of an English gentle¬ 
man. He was an odd compound of 
both — a sort of mongrel personage,— 
with all the qualities of a Scotchman 
but his sagacity, and all those of an 
Englishman but his address. 

Sometime after leaving Eton he was 
translated to the guards ; and, after 
having seen a great deal of service in 
Hyde Park and at St. James’s Palace, 
he was promoted to the brevet rank of 
captain. This brevet rank, in the 
north, was sufficient to stamp him a 

colonel; and Colonel M‘L-n, like 

his father before him, accordingly re¬ 
turned to "the highlands. 

It was upon a call from the “ Last 
of the Lairds” to consider of an al¬ 
liance, by means of which the estates 
should descend to heirs male, in line 
direct. It was abomination to tlie 
laird to think of the possibility of their 
going off at a tangent to any of the nu¬ 
merous collateral branches of the great 
genealogical trunk. 

The proposed alliance was with one 
of the co-heiresses and daughters oftiie 

great Glasgow banker, Mr. D-. 

Though not a desirable connexion in 
point of family, yet the laird thought 
that his son had blood enough of his 
own to carry off this reproach. Tlie 
young lady was to bring him a dower 
offorty thousand pounds, to be equally 
divided at her death among the children 
of the family lawfully begotten. The 
settlement,” observed the “ Last of the 
Lairds,” “ provides a eftmfortabte in¬ 
come for the present heir-apparent of 
C-11; and so takes him off his 
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Other’s hands. Tlie reversion to the 
children/’ he said, “ affords a reason¬ 
able prospect, in due lime, of another 
island being added to the estate, by 
the anticipated and much-desired heir- 
presumptive.” 

Preliminaries having been thus ar¬ 
ranged, the marriage ceremony was 
duly performed. All the parlies to it 
were satisfied. The Glasgow banker 
had bought a great alliance for his 
daughter; and the highland laird, be¬ 
side a tolerable annuity for the young 
couple, had effectually secured, as he 
thought, the prospective aggrandise¬ 
ment of the family name and estates, 

'Tis a pity, methinks, that men wlu) 
are so wise in their day and generation 
as to be able thus boldly to legislate, 
and thus prudently to provide for the 
distant future, should not have a little 
more control over the events shut up in 
the womb of time to come. Tvvere, 
surely, no more than consistent that he 
who runs his prospective schemes into 
a second and third generation should 
be able io foresee^ at least, if not con¬ 
trol, what may happen in a year, a 
month, a week, a day, an hour, or even 
a moment. To confess himself impo¬ 
tent in this respect, wlnle yet, by pro¬ 
spective legislation for a century, he is 
usurping the attributes of Divinity, is, 
surely, a strong and a strange proof at 
once of his inconsistency and presump¬ 
tion. And, yet, what species of legis¬ 
lation so coramor as this, especially 
for the preservation of tveaUh and suc¬ 
cession in families? We would per¬ 
petuate those riches which proverbially 
“ make unto themselves wings and fly 
away and we would transmit to fu¬ 
ture ages the name of one particular 
family of that class of created beings 
of which it is emphatically declared, 
that their breath is in their nostrils 
that “ ail flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness of it as a flower of the 
field and that the life of man “ is a 
vapour that appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away.” 

Have we not seen, within the last 
few weeks, the dukedom of Gordon 
become extinct ? And was it not but 
yesterday that we saw the fortune of 
the Gloucester banker scattered to the 
four winds of heaven, among persons 
scarcely, if at all, related to him ? 

The “ Last of the J.airds” was a 
valiant legislator of tlio kind referred to. 
How his lowering projects are crumb¬ 
ling to dust, while yet his own body 


has scarce had lime to commingle with 
its mother earth, will be seen in the 
sequel. Tis true, the prospect is still 
as good as any such prospect can be, 

of continuing the name of M‘L-n : 

but there are thousands of this name; 
and if once the head of the clan lose 
his islands, he must be content, not only 
to forego his pre-eminence of station, 
but, possibly, to join that part of the fa¬ 
mily already taking root in New South 
Wales. 

To return to the laird. lie began, 
about the time of which I no^V write, 
to bethink him of the frailty of human 
life. Having taken, as lie thought, all 
necessary steps, and r^ged all proper 
precautions for perpetuating, by the 
introduction to the world of a second 
generation, the family honours, lie es¬ 
sayed to build, in addition to the 
castle, a house in M-11. lie in¬ 

tended it to be used as a dowager hfff- 
bitation by his wife, should she happen 
to survive him. The task of building 

in M-11 was not to the laird a 

very grateful one ; because a house in 

M-11 betokened possible departure 

from Castle C-11. But it was a 

necessary undertaking; for how could 
the Last of the Lairds” brook that 
the last lady dowager should live at 

Castle C-11, after the wife of his 

son should have come to divide (per¬ 
haps in his heart he said usurp) witli 
her lord the ^honour of hereditary 
possession ? 

The laird was a little further stimu¬ 
lated to the work, however, nut only 
by his propensity to architectural en¬ 
terprise, bill still more by a fearful ac¬ 
cident whidh befel him about this time. 
Traversing by niglit one of those ter¬ 
rific passes which so often beset the 
traveller in the Hebrides, he came una¬ 
wares upon a hideous chasm in his 
path. Before lie could recover himself, 
he was precipitated headlong into it. 
Stunned by the fall, and lying to all 
appearance lifeless, he was conveyed 
from the spot with but faint hopes of 
recovery. Upon examination, his skull 
was found to have been slightly frac¬ 
tured ; and he only arose from bed 
after a long and very alarming illness. 
In the course of it, he was subject to 
frequent and long fits of mental alien¬ 
ation. Self-willed, capricious, and pe¬ 
remptory as all the actions of his life 
had been, his conduct thenceforward 
was characterised ‘ by sudden, fierce, 
and dogged fits of intemperate passion. 
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These not only much alarmed the mem¬ 
bers of his family, and others around 
him, but greatly increased his malady. 
He was forbidden to drink wine; but 
this only determined him to indulge 
the more freely in his favourite pro¬ 
pensity for port and madeira. Not a 
friend or relation was there near him 
(not his wife, not bis daughters, still 
less his son) stout-hearted enough to 
suggest moderation, or attempt con¬ 
trol. The remotest indications of an 
effort of this kind brouglit such a flash 
of fire into his eye, and made him knit 
his brow with an invocation so little 
ceremonious, of malediction, as con¬ 
vinced all beholders that, if further 
provocation were given, action the most 
outrageous would immediately ensue. 

Tl^ fearful change thus i^rought 
upon the laird, in a physical point of 
view, was greatly aggravated in a moral 
l/ne, by the trad i! ion that a prophetic 
witch had foretold that some such ca¬ 
lamity as had overtaken him would 
surely befal the Last of the Lairds.” 
lie associated with this prophecy dark 
and ominous conjectures that all was 
not fair, lie fancied that there was 
some fiendish conspiracy abroad to de¬ 
prive him of his authority and lands 
before the lime ; and, fiitallyconnecling, 
in his disturbed imagination, this idea 
with the young laird, the old one began 
to harbour against him very formidable 
jealousy and suspicionc. 

IJe made all baste, therefore, to com¬ 
mence building the new house, lie 
did not feel sure that Ids life was safe; 
and, at all events, he felt so strongly 
upon his constitution the had effects of 
tliis fall, that he thought hf*. could not, 
in the course of nature, long survive. 
Undei these feebngsand apprehensions, 
he was more than ever detc*rmined that 
his widow, in case of surviving him, 
should not be left at Castle C-11. ‘ 

The site appointed for the dowager- 

house was called Q -ish. Tt was on 

one of the points of M-II, nearest 

to C-11, and close u,pon the sea- 

siiore. The laud had been so long ac¬ 
customed to the howling blast as now 
to think it softest music. lie chose, 
accordingly, the most exposed situa¬ 
tion he could find for the 'new habita¬ 
tion. He was impelled, also, by an¬ 
other motive to this choice. He thought 
it wonld prove an effectual barrier to 
the planting, then or thenceforward, of 
any odious trees aroaind him. And no 
doubt his abticipations would have been 


verified, if fate had destined the man¬ 
sion to be tenanted by any person of 
less enterprising genius and hardihood 
than the laird’s own son. For a nursery 
less propitious to the growth of ash, 
fir, oak, or even hazel, than that of 

Q-ish could not have been found 

on the whole island, bleak and overlaid 
with dark mist as it is. But there is a 
cacoethes in many of us so strong —in 
some of scribbling, in some of building, 
and in others, again, of planlmg—that 
to prevent its exercise were as hopeless 
a task as that of stemming the mountain 
* torrent, or sailing up the cataract of 
Niagara. 

The portion of this cacoethes possess¬ 
ed by tlie “ modern Laird” was, like 
that of Elijah’s spirit conferred upon 
Elisha, “ a double portion.” One half 
of it was cacoethes of building, the 
other half cacoethes of planting. Both 
combined would merge in the word 
furor. 

1 never could account for so strong 
an exhibition of the passion but upon 
the hypothesis that tiiat part of it es¬ 
pecially which belonged to the cacocthes 
of planting, repressed for centuries iu 
the bosoms of the ancestors of the 
“ modern Laird,” had burst forth into 
uncontrollable developement in his. 

Oh ! could one of the stone mummies 
of his forefathers rise from his sarco¬ 
phagus of rock iu Iona, and see that 
this furor of the “ modern Laird” has 
laid the fortunes of his house prostrate 
at the feet cf a lowland lawyer,—could 
the petrified arm of his ancestor be 
nerved again to wield, were it but for a 
moment, the claymore of his own days, 
where, v\uuU it fall but on tlie 

degenerate stein of so noble a trunk '! 

_Up rose tlie dowager house, four 
limes the size of a large farm-house, 
but in all oUier respects—in shape, 
structure, material, and general con¬ 
tour— ju^t a farm-house. To show 
that it was not this, in stepped the 
Liist of the Lairds and, under his 
architectural directions, a Doric porch, 
with a Grecian pediment upon it, was 
stuck up over the entrance door. Two 
wings, one large enough for a butler’s 
pantry, and the other for a small par¬ 
lour, completed the design. There 
stood the now finished edifice, on the 

aforesaid point of M-11. The rain 

lashed it; the sea, roaring, almost 
lashed it too. The wind whistled 
througli its unfurnished chambers, as if 
confined iu the cavern of A^oKis, but 
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without his curbing power to control it. 
A question arose as to fwniihing^ 
Should part of the old family furniture 

be brought from Castle C-li, or 

should new be brouglit from Glasgow ? 

Pending these consultations, the 
dowager, for whom the house was 
built, went the way of all living. 
She died. This gave a new turn to 
affairs, wholly. The “ modern Laird " 
proposed to take up bis residence at 
the dowager-house; and the “ I^st of 
the Lairds” saw to this no objection, 
rovided he would not plant. In 
leakness had the habitation beep 
reared; in bleakness it was stipulated 
that it should continue to stand. A 
reservation only was made in favour of a 
garden, with a garden-wall not quite so 

high as that at C-11, and liberty to 

erect stabling and outhouses suitable to 
the dignity and ^fccommodation of the 
family. 

The “ Last of the Lairds” remained 

at Castle C-11 ; the “ modern 

Laird” took possession of tlie mansion 

at Q-ish. Ilis lady was “ as 

ladies wish to be who love their lords.” 
A son and heir was, of course, to be 
the issue. Who doubted it? Not the 
“ Last of the Lairdsfor he willed it ; 
and who ever yet knew any event to 
happen contrary to his will, and pro¬ 
sper? The long-expected day arrived. 

The younger lady of C-11 was safely 

delivered ofadaugliter! Ayearelapsed, 

and the younger lady of C—-11 was 

delivered of a second d'aighter; one 
year more, and she was brought to bed 
of a third ; yet another year, and she 
gave birth to a fourth ; and then—she 
died! 

The successive states of ficnzy (for 
they could be called nothing short of 
that) into which the J^ast of the 
Lairds” was thrown, as year by year he 
received the hateful intelligence that 
his hopes of an heir male weie balked, 
be conceived ; but if they are sus¬ 
ceptible of description, it is not by me. 
lie thought heaven and earth, and the 
old witch brought back from her grave, 
were combined against him. 

Ilis jealousy of the “ modern Laird” 
was increased in a tenfold degree; for 
he fancied that he was destined to live 
for ever without male succession, and 
to absorb, in his own proper person,all 
the dignities, wealth, and honours of 

tlie long race of the M‘L-ns. The 

old laird was haunted, not only by the 
idea of conspiracies to shoiten his life, 
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but by the unsupportable presence of 
one whom he viewed as a living insult 
to him, because already half installed 
in the possession of distinction and pre¬ 
eminence, which he (the old laird) had 
long regarded as belonging exclusively 
to himself. That person, was his own 
son, who, being sometimes called 

M C-11,” in the presence of his 

father, drew down thereby his implac¬ 
able hatred. 

It may be necessary here to remark, 
that the highland chiefs are emphatically 
addressed by the name of their princi¬ 
pal possession. Thus the laird of 
Siaffa is magniloquenlly called Stqf- 
fa he of Barra, “ Barra and a 
collateral descemlant bf the Lord of the 
Isles, reduced to a rock a quarter of a 
mile square, called Inch-Keime^h, with 
pasture on it for fifty sheep, is styled 
“ lnch~KennethJ* 

We should think it rather strangej^n 
this land of oligarchy and etiquette, to 
hear the Marquess of Lansdowne,Whig 
though he be, familiarly saluted by 
one of his tenants or dependants as 

LansdowneJ* 

I don't know how the Radical Earl 
of Durham would look if a mayor even 
of one of the new corporations were to 
address him in this wise: ‘ Well, 

‘ Durham,’ I really think they ought to 
make you prime-minister.” Ilis lord- 
ship might think so, too ; but he would 
be apt to feel that the flattering coinci¬ 
dence of opinion was not a little blur¬ 
red by the presumptuous mode of its 
communication. But the “ Last of the 
Lairds,” though a mucli greater man in 
his country than my Lord Durham is 
at Lamb.tpn Castle, was proud to be 
called by the meanest vassal on his 

estate simply “ C-11.” To address 

his S071 in this phraseology, all divested 
as it was of the title of “ My Lord,” 
•sent daggers to the liearl of the jealous 
chieftain. It became, therefore, a ne¬ 
cessary piece of precautionary instruc¬ 
tion to every guest at Castle C-11, 

and at Q— 7 -ish, never to address the 

fatally magnificent epithet of‘'C-H" 

to the “ modern Laird,” in presence of 
the ancient one. 

The jealousy, too obviously har¬ 
boured in* the bosom of the father to- 
■ ward the son, was greatly augmented 
by the former seeing him actively en¬ 
gaged in overwhelming innovations 

upon the (-i--ish estate. Extensive 

plantations were commenced; ditches 
were dug, and wooden rails and stone 

It u 
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walls reared by the raile, to protect the 
young plants from the daring inroads 
of wild cows, the nibbling imperti¬ 
nences of intrusive sheep, and the up¬ 
rooting propensities of most uncere¬ 
monious pigs. Watered by the savory 
brine of tlie, sea, or shaken by rough 
winds at the mountain’s base, un¬ 
counted acres of stunted plantation be¬ 
gan to indicate in such parts that some¬ 
thing was rising to eclipse the height, 
if not to vie with the beauty of llie 


heath. 

The “modem Laird'’ hit upon a 
very ingenious expedient, if not a very 
ingenuous one, by which to avert the 
ire of his father, for the violated stipu¬ 
lation regarding wood. Nay, tlie im¬ 
posture reconciled him to the prospect 
of a rising generation of those very trees, 
to whi^h he had heretofore entertained 
so deep-rooted an aversion. 

JThe intellect, and especially the 
memory^ of the “ Last of the Lairds,” 
were gradually disappearing, under the 
effects of his late disastrous accident. 
In proportion as his irritability in¬ 
creased, his better judgment gave way; 
and strong delusion, as to the past, 
was usurping the place of sober recol¬ 
lection. 

One morning, as he was walking 
with the “ modern Laird,” “ Bless my 
soul!” said the elder of C—11, “ what 
have we got here ?” They had come 


upon one of the young plantations, 
and the “ yellow stick ” was put in 


requisition to raise up some dwarf and 
drooping evergreens, that the old laird 
might know if they were heat!?. As 
Isaac, when he fell Jacob, sai^, “ The 
hands are Esau’s hands, but the voice 
is the voice of Jacob,” so the’ “ Last of 
the Lairds” exclaimed, “ The appear¬ 
ance of these things is as the appearance 
of heath, but the smell is the smell of 
trees,” 


“ VVhy, father,” replied the son, 
“ don’t you recollect that you planted 
them youiself last year 

“ You scoundrel!” said old C—II, 
“ what do you mean ? I plant trees/** 
“ Why, yes, indeed, sir,” rejoined 
the son ; “ you did, indeed, plant these 
trees; and every body that has been to 
see us, since your plantations began to 
appear, has admired the genius and 
judgpent with which you have laid 
them out. Strangers have not been 
more struck with the admirable quality 
of the soil, than with the fine genial 
climate, which, in spite of the exposed 


situation, have nourished them into 
such rapid growth and beauty.” 

The “ Last of the Lairds ” stood, 
for a moment, confounded: but the 
praise bestowed by strangers upon the 
work of his hands, and upon the rich¬ 
ness of the soil of his estate, wrought 
miracles. “ Bless me,” said he, clap¬ 
ping his forehead with his right hand, 
“ why, Hugh, what a treacherous me¬ 
mory that witch’s fall has brouglit upon 
me! You are quite right. Come, let 
us go and see the rest of the plantations. 
Sure enough, I did give orders about 
these said trees; and I declare they 
have prospered to admiration. Let us 
see who shall now say that we cannot 
grow wood in the Highlands. I de¬ 
clare, 1 think we shall soon be able to 
supply his majesty’s navy with timber. 
I begin to believe the report, that a 
frigate has already been built of the fir 
grown upon the estate of the Duke of 
AthoU.” 

It was a settled matter. From this 
day forward, the “ Last of the Lairds ” 
became enamoured of trees. Every 
guest that came to the house was in¬ 
structed to talk of the improvements 
around it as those of the father. And 
though hereby the present glory of the 
son was a little eclipsed, he consoled 
himself by considering the elbow room 
he had thus got for all the mighty ope¬ 
rations he was projecting, and actually 
carrying forward, for the improvement 
of the family seat. He thouglit his sire 
could not pqssibly see through many 
winters; and he felt himself not greatly 
disposed to claim the honour of having 
planned and planted the grounds, till 
a few genial springs (if such might be 
hoped for in JVD-11) should have nou¬ 
rished the young wood into the dignity 
of somewhat conspicuous supcremi- 
nence over the surrounding heath. 

The “ Last of the Lairds” continued 
to reside at Castle C—11; but his visits 
to his widowed son at Q—ish became 
more and more frequent. He sighed, 
to be sure, and fretted himself to 
death, over the consideration of the 
four daughters — only result of the 
marriage of his son. But he congm- 
tulated himself on the dignity of pos¬ 
sessing a second family mansion, and 
on the improvements, now to all intents 
and purposes considered his, going on 
around it. He considered the whole 
Q—isli scene as one of his own crea¬ 
tion. It had been so as regarded Ihe 
house; and U was most truly so as 
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r^rded the expenditure necessary to 
carry on the intended operations of the 
^ modern Laird.” 

This personage intended, as soon as 
the “ Last of the Lairds ” should go to 
“ that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns,” to pull down the/«rw-house 
erected by him. lie intended, also, 
on the “ consummation devoutly to be 
wished” of his father’s death, to sub¬ 
stitute for the farm-house one in better 
keepir^ with the dignity of the family, 
and with the landscape beauties which 
his sanguine imagination had realised 
to him as the result of his own bold, 
though incipient, operations. 

A hint as to the stabling and out¬ 
houses, stipulated for on his first com¬ 
ing to inhabit the dowager mansion, 
sufficed to obtain the sanction of the 
“ Last of the Lairds'' for their erection. 
It was deferentially requested that him¬ 
self should furnish the plans, and direct 
tlie progress of the structures. 

The architect of the “ Last of the 
Lairds” did furnish plans for them, 
according to the instructions given him 
by his master. These weie for the 
erection of a substantial, extensive, but 
plain set of premises. These instruc¬ 
tions and plans were highly landed 
by the young laird; but it w’as never 
intended that either the one or the 
other should be carried into effect. 

The “ modern Laird ” employed his 
architect. Flushed by the underhand 
explanation given to him, that a superb 
Gothic structure was inuinded to oc¬ 
cupy, at no distant period, the site of 
the present uncouth abode, he laid for 
tl>e stables a ground-plan, and drew an 
elevation of them, which might have 
satisfied the Duke oTArgyle. These 
drawings were fraught with every ordei 
of Grecian and Gothic architecture, in 
curious and complicated combination. 

To the astonished and bewildered 
view of the Last of the Lairds,” the 
magnificent structure founded upon 
these plans began to rear its head. 
Here stood a vast dome, and there a 
vast spiral erection for a clock. The 
old laird bad neither of these in his 
plan. Koom was made, by the young 
laird’s arrangements, for twenty horses; 
whereas the maximum of the old laird’s 
allowance was six. While the “ Last 
of the Lairds ” had confined his coach¬ 
house accommodation to room for one 
old family carriage and a pony phaeton, 
the “ modern Laird ” had ordered it for 
more carriages than had been in pos¬ 


session of the M‘L—ns for a century. 
There was, in fact, no road bv which 
a carriage could yet approach the man- ' 
sion of Q—ish to within six or eight 
miles of it. But, like the trees, the 
road lay in embryo in the fertile womb 
of the “ modern Laird’s ” projected 
plans. 

“ Hey-day!’'’ said old C—II, as he 
contemplated the nearly completed 
stables, “ what is all this ?” 

“ Why, sir,” replied his son, “ the 
stables are being finished exactly ac¬ 
cording to your plan.” 

The devil they are 1” rejoined the 
father; will you make me believe, 
sirrah, that white is black ? Fetch me 
my plan, and we shall soon see who is 
bewildered in this matter—you or 1.” 

Off to the house ran the son^already 
elated by the success of his cunhing in 
regard to the trees. He there destroyed 
the old laird’s plan ; and, returning to 
him, exhibited his own. After a few 
doubts and misgivings, and some rub¬ 
bing of his eyes, the “ Last of the 
Lairds ” was as much persuaded that ^ 
the stables were reared according to 
his design, as that the trees had been 
planted according to his orders. 

Nothing was now wanting to render 
the happiness (query, was it happiness?) 
at Q—ish complete, but a son and heir. 

It is true that a terribly diminished 
rental—the result pfvvhat was deemed 
by the “ Last of the Lairds ” an ill- 
timed peace—had greatly curtailed the , ^ 
family resources. The expense of a 
double establishment, and costly im¬ 
provements, had in no small degree 
tended to augment the embarrassments. 

The fortune of the lady of the “ mo¬ 
dern Laird ” had been so strictly settled, 
as to be locked up, at her death, in the 
hands of trustees, for the exclusive be¬ 
nefit of her four daughters. Not a far¬ 
thing of it, except a very limited annual 
allowance for their education, was at 
the disposal of the modern Laird.” 
The whole expense of housekeeping, 
planting, and building the stables, at 
Q—ish, was consequently drawn from 
the pocket of the “ Last of the Lairds.” 
He found himself, unawares, thrown 
for his sustenance upon the resources 
of Ins farrfl, and the feudal contributions 
of poultry and eggs, fish and garne. 

It was not to be wondered at,'1here- 
fore, if the expenditure at the dowager 
house did not prosper, seeing that every 
farthing of outlay came from the purse 
of the old gentleman, blighted with his 
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malediction. lie was very well pleased 
with airUmt was going forward there, 
' because himself was lauded as the 
author of it. IJis importance was thus 
increased, and his vanity gratified. But 
he jdid^ not like to be crippled in his 
r^|0urce3; and he found, on each suc- 
cSdingyear, that to rear miles of wood, 
and build Gothic or Grecian stables in 
the Highlands, was no joke. Besides 
the young laird, having been in the 
guards, had a large circle of London 
acquaintance. With the actual pos¬ 
session of Q—ish, and enabled, under 
the rose, to give out the improvements 
going forward there as his, he courted, 
and was readily beset by numerous 
guests from the Tow country, during 
tlie summer months. 

This ^ot only increased the general 
expenditure, but intercepted the ordi¬ 
nary routine of visitors to Castle C—11. 
Tht? laird and his unmarried daughters 
there were shut up in almost absolute 
seclusion. It was an awkw'ard pass to 
be leduced to; but it paved the way 
# for what the young laird had long 
anxiously desired,—the comjdete aban¬ 
donment, as a family residence, of 
Castle C—11. The modern improver 
knew that tins would biing the yacht 
and the piper to Q—ish; that it would 
concentrate all the expenditure there; 
that it would bring the furniture, family 
pictures, rcliques, and bijouterie, to the 
new mansion; and that it,;Vvould enable 
him to.transplant, from the high-walled 
garden to his comparative paradise, 
the fruit, and shrubs, and flowers, 
which, at great and reluctant expense, 
had been reared at C—11. The “ mo¬ 
dern Laird '' never liked the castle 
there; and he had not the genius 
necessary to keep up tiie iron rule of 
the “ yellow stick.” But how to move 
the Last of the Lairds ” from the 
honoured abode of his ancestors, im¬ 
proved and renovated, as he considered 
3 t to have been,, by himself, was the 
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difficulty. A little of the same sort of 
me, practised in tlie cases of the plant¬ 
ing and the stabling, was had recourse 
to. A year suffic^ to persuade the 
old laird that, in moving to Q —ish, 
he would be moving to a place, not 
improved merely, but essentially created 
by his own hands; while he would still 
retain Castle C—II as an imperishable 
memorial of the family greatness. His 
lofty soul was subdued. He abandoned, 
with an audible groan, fearfully por¬ 
tentous, tlie sea-girt castle of all the 
M‘L—ns. Amid the yells and wail¬ 
ings of his bereaved tenantry, he took 
leave of them with an ill-dissembled 
air of cheerfulness, and assurance that 
he would soon revisit, and be much 
among them. Followed by the whole 
clan, and by the piper playing a native 
dirge of deepest wo, tlie Last of the 
Lairds” stepped into the bark that was 
to convey him from the scene of all 
his dearest associations. “ I’arewcll,” 
might he have said, with Cardinal 
WoLey, “ a long farewell to all my 
gieutiiess!” He landed at Q—ish, 
and became an inmate there. 

The history of the future progress of 
his downward career, and of the final 
termination of it, shall be given in the 
sequel. Much also remains to be told 
of the second marriage of the “ modern 
Laird of the intervention of the India 
general for tlie aggrandisement of the 
iamily; of the abandonment, thereiqxin, 
of Q—isli, and gigantic operations of 
the heir-appiieeiit in another quarter; 
of the abandonment again of this luat 
scene of operations; and of tlie gradual 
descent, upon the inclined plane of 
embarrassment, of the illustrious family 
ofC—11 into the tonimon ranks of mere 
ordinary human beings. 

“ I never yet ditl see 
An oft-removed tree, 

Nor yet an oft-removed familie, 

That tlirove so w'ell as they that settled 
bo.” Candidas. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
BRISTOL MEETING. 


The tendency of the present age to 
physical science needed not the exist¬ 
ence of The British AssociationXo make 
it m^ifest. Well was it, however, that 
this ifjfluence, like every thing spirit¬ 
ual, should be embodied; that its 
claims, taking a tangible shape, might 
be examined at leisure and with accu¬ 
racy. “ For what is body?" says 


S.T. C., in certain marginalia to Mr, 
G(liman’s copy of Robinson Crusoe. 
“ 1 cannot conceive a better definition 
of body than spirit apjiearing; or of 
a flesb-and-blood man, tlian a rational 
spirit apparent.” In investigating this 
British associated Body, we shall be, 
therefore, rendering some account of a 
veritable apparition, one distinguish- 
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able from a vulgar ghost, as being no 
mere shadow/' but a “ visibility" 
accompanied “with tangibility"—for 
in sucn terms it lias pleased our well- 
beloved Platonist quaintly to deliver 
his well-weighed decision. Much 
afraid, nevertheless, are we that, to use 
a phrase of the loud-mouthed Boethian, 
Walter Savage Landor, the worthy 
people composing the late, and the 
five preceding meetings of The British 
Association, are too much wont and 
inclined to “bay body,"—for which 
offence it is not fit that they should 
altogether escape punishment, either fn 
this or another life. 

It is, however, ciieering to witness 
a love of science animating the hearts 
of the many, caught, like u spark, 
from the efforts of tlie few. There is 
111 this a manifestation of mind and its 
influences, that stands in stai’lling con¬ 
trast to the neglect of its philosophy. 
Nothing can illustrate this melancholy 
indifference to a subject of the highest 
interest more than the churlish wel¬ 
come given to the subject of Education. 
We may not like the hands into which 
this great question has fallen; but, 
nevertheless, the thing itself is deserv¬ 
ing of all respect, and, properly en- 
couiaged, would soon find better pa¬ 
trons. It is not true, that it already 
commands so much attention that dis¬ 
cussion is unnecessary or inexpedient. 
The principles on which it should be 
conducted have not yet been truly or 
adequately developed. Much remains 
to be done, in order to their due enun¬ 
ciation ; and more, to their fit applica¬ 
tion. But oven if this be true, the 
same tiling may be saijj of all the other 
sciences which occupy the Association. 
Natural philosophy, in all its branches, 
is now in its high and palmy state. 
Wlial need then, by the same rule, we 
might ask, for any association at all? 
It and they can take care of them¬ 
selves ! But, in triiili, the fact of their 
flourishing, indicates the propriety of 
these meetings, as confessing their 
presence and power. It is meet that 
exhibition should be made, that the 
merits of what is so dominant should 
he gauged, and future efforts regu¬ 
lated. At length, certain parties made 
up their minds to a resolution that an 
Educational Committee should be 
formed, independent of the British 
Association, but holding its meetings 
at the same time: and a prospectus 
has been issued, the chief object of 


which seems to be, the establishment 
of some periodical means of publish¬ 
ing essays connected with the subject. 

There is something about this new 
Central Society of Education which is 
not entirely to our tastq; nor do we 
gather much assurance from the an¬ 
nouncement that it comnrises men of 
all classes and sects, we care not for 
the materials of which the society is 
composed ; but we are solicitous con¬ 
cerning the mode in which it shall be 
managed, and the men by whom it 
shall be governed. These arc points, 
however, which may well be left'to 
future discussion: meantime, we would 
not willingly lose the opportunity of 
stating some sentiments which may 
serve to suggest what principles should 
form the basis of a truly tSatholic 
scheme. 

All schemes of education are ^ut 
means bavins reference to a certain 
end — and this end should be the 
effectual realisation of the “ chief 
good" of which the race is capable. 
All other objects are partial; and 
whatever is constructed in reference to 
them, must fall short of what should be 
set in view from the beginning, as the 
result to be aimed at, and the standard 
of atlaiiinncnt to the extreme limits of 
possibility. That standard cannot be 
pitched loo high; for, however low 
it may be placed," performance will 
always be found less than promise; 
and the only hope that exists, for even 
moderate fulfilment, is, that the pur¬ 
pose endeavoured after sliould be of 
an elevated cast. 

Tfiesc opinions we feel to be corrobo¬ 
rated by life fact that in the Divine teach¬ 
ings with winch vve are acquainted, it 
has pleased the Eternal Wisdom to set 
the standard of morality on so lofty a 
summit that it is as inaccessible as the 
IJoly Hill where the presence ofDeity 
sits enthroned — that man may have 
everlasting motive to'strive upwards, 
and yet upwards, without end. Hence, 
the precept — “ Be ye as perfect as 
your Eulher in Heaven is perfect." 

The principle which we have thus 
advocated will be found not to have 
been left .without illustration, in the 
history of the manner in which the de- 
velopement of the powers of the hupian 
race has been divinely conducted. 
The instruction afforded to the He¬ 
brews was of the higliest and the most 
abstract kind. The law of morals was 
not left to the slow inductions of tlie 
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tpbysical sciences, but was at once pro- 
mulged with the voice of authority, 
and recognised as true hy the awaken¬ 
ed conscience of man. To the Greeks 
was confided the application of these 
sublime principles, wliith was made in 
the rules by which the scientific intellect 
proceeded to judge of natural appear¬ 
ances ; while to the Romans was en¬ 
trusted the task of symbolising both 
tlie principles aud the rules in the phe¬ 
nomena of sense, and in the arts and 
conveniences of social life. It was only 
by agenesis of this kind from the higher 
to the lower, that even the sensual man 
was furnished with the suitable en¬ 
joyments of the« merely carnal state. 
** Man’s life had been as pooras beasts,’^ 
but fortbis godlike profusion—this pro- 
digaht^^ of Heaven — which connected 
the very raiment he wore, and the very 
food he ate, with the mysterious offices 
of religion ; and, indeed, derived their 
existence from, and made them de¬ 
pendent on, the moral and spiritual 
evolution of the human being. 

But man was and is destined for 
higher ends than the realisation of the 
best possible carnal state; and the 
period had now come, when, by the 
law of progress, a new and higher 
developement was to be commenced. 
In proceeding to this new evolution, 
we find the same course and method 
of operation repeated. Christianity, 
while it condescended to a carnal and 
adulterous generation—in accomyjany- 
ing the utterances of truth with tlie 
miraculous signs of power—yet, in the 
doctrines which were so accompanied, 
gave expression to the sublimest laws 
of life, and the purest principles of 
conduct, that were ever promulged, 
before or since, to an astonished world. 
While the Divine founder of this holiest 
and only religion was on the eartli, 
they were exemplified in primitive sim¬ 
plicity. No sooner, however, had he 
departed for a httle while, than a Man, 
skilled in the philosophy of the schools, 
was appointed to reduefi the incon¬ 
ceivable within the limits of scientific 
logic, and assimilate it to gentile habits 
of thought and modes of ratiocination. 
The church spake in the language of 
the world, and “ was all things to all 
men, that she might win some.” They 
were won ; and the points of contact 
between Christianity and the paganism 
it was shortly to supersede, were gra¬ 
dually brought closer, until, at last, 
they were verily cemented by the 


power of Constantine; and, in the 
church of Rome, again, an accommo¬ 
dation was made to the sensual man, 
and the merely carnal state surrounded 
with better attributes, and exhibited 
as embodying a higher faith. 

What is embodied, however, is ne¬ 
cessarily degraded ; and now, need was 
that a new exhibition of principle 
should be made in a separated and 
purer form. But, here, for the first 
time, a different proceeding was, by 
Providence, adopted. It did not please 
God to give a new Revelation to the 
xl^orld, the perfection of all Revelation 
having been summed up in the Christ, 
who was the great realisation of all 
types; he, therefore, proceeded not at 
once to set tlie reason at liberty, and 
begin again from the first elements of 
the human being; but was contented 
with claiming emancipation for the 
intellectual man. The Reformation of 
Luther was an intellectual one, and 
not a spiritual; hence, excellent as it 
is in doctrine, it is not perfect, and it 
is entirely wanting in discipline, which 
is the proper produce of moral, and not 
of speculative, power. It would seem, 
therefore, and all subsequent experience 
corroborates the deduction, that it was 
now designed that an Aristotlian me¬ 
thod should, for a while, substitute the 
Platonic mode, which had, hitherto 
received illustration. The crisis had, 
in fact, arrived for this; but then the 
evident purpose was, that the mind 
should climo upward, and by thus at¬ 
taining to the spiritual, that man should 
be as well furnished in his moral by aid 
of the physical, as before he had been 
twice furnibhed, in his physical by in¬ 
fluence from his moral being. 

To this result the great “ stream of 
tendency” has evidently been directed. 
Nevertheless, there is also a contrary 
force working always in opposition, as 
of old it worked, to this tendency, and 
thus dragging the mind downward to 
its preceding conditions. This con¬ 
trary influence we find shewn in the 
erroneous applications made of the 
Baconian theory of induction — and 
from which we even yet need deliver¬ 
ance. The aim of the present modes 
of education, indeed, is to reduce all 
art and science to the ultimate forms 
of sense. The effect of this system on 
art is, to say the least of it, not alto¬ 
gether beneficial; it effectually pre¬ 
vents originality, if it promotes imita¬ 
tion. With the mere details, and the 
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polish which belongs to exquisite finish¬ 
ing, it meddles, perhaps, advantage¬ 
ously ; but, what is produced, is mere 
combination — skilful selection, and 
pleasing colouring. Its influence on 
science is best shewn by a considera¬ 
tion of what took place at the late 
meeting at Bristol of the British Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The extent to which the passion for 
accumulating particular appearances, 
without reference to the laws to be de¬ 
duced from them, or rather on which 
they are dependant, is sufficiently in¬ 
dicated by the subjects of the seveti 
sections into which the business of 
the meeting was divided. 1. Mathe¬ 
matics and Physics. 2. Chemistiy 
and Mineralogy. 3. Geology and 
Geography. 4. Zoology and Botany. 
5. Medicine. G. Statistics. 7. Me¬ 
chanics. Now, of all these only one 
is an d. pruyri science, and that a 
science winch arrived at certainty ages 
ago. 

In physics, the results of many im¬ 
portant observations on different phe¬ 
nomena were stated; but, perhaps, 
the most interesting were some that 
were detailed, not as matter of the first 
section, but of the seventh (the section 
of mechanical science); in which, on 
Tuesday, the 23d of August, Mr. Whe- 
well undertook to declare the present 
amount of our knowledge concerning 
the tides. The relative facts, as they 
have been hitherto detailed, harmonise 
but unsatisf.ictorily with the general 
theory of gravitation ; but hopes begin 
to be entertained of an agreement be¬ 
tween them being effected. We are 
glad of this; and we^ hope the dili¬ 
gence of the children of experience 
will be finally and triumphantly re¬ 
warded . Mean time, however, we doubt 
not of the law of gravitation — nor of 
its universality, though the phenomena 
of the tides, and of a thousand other 
things, be not reduced theoretically 
into demonstrable subservience. This 
is a glorious, though unintentional, 
testimony rendered to the claims of 
h priori science and pure principle — 
as the necessary initiative to all expe¬ 
rience. By the theory,” says Mr. 
Whewell (according to the report in 
the Bristol Gazette)^ the tides fol¬ 
low the moon’s southings at a certain 
interval of time (the lunitidul interval), 
and this mean interval will undergo 
changes, so as to leave less than the 
mean when the moon passes three 
hours after the sun, equal to the mean 


when the moon passes six hours 
after the sun, and greater than the 
mean when the moon passes nine 
hours after the sun; and the quantity 
by which the hmitidal interval is less 
than the mean when the moon is three 
hours alter the sun, is exactly equal to 
the quantity by which the lunitidal in¬ 
terval is greater than the mean when 
the moon passes nine hours after the 
sun, Aud this equality of the defect 
and excess of the interval at three 
hours and at nine hours, of the moon’s 
transit, is still true where the moon’s 
force alters by the alteration of her paral¬ 
lax or declination.” Such is the theory 
as staled by Mr. Whewell, and which 
theory we declare to be only the sub¬ 
lime law of action and reaction reduced 
to certain rules of judging, for%|^e use 
of intellectual investigation ; and qua¬ 
lified by the appropriate power to an¬ 
nounce the necessary relation of an 
equality between defect and excess. 
And see, how, by application of this 
law, the merely common sense is saved 
from error! For, if you take its evi¬ 
dence only as at first it appears to give 
it, you will assuredly decide, “ that 
the equality does not exist, — that 
is, if we obtain the lunitidal interval 
by comparing the tide with the nearest 
preceding transit.” Now, it is pro¬ 
bable that, but for the previous an¬ 
nouncement of a ‘Universal law, the 
mind would be satisfied with this com¬ 
paratively easy observation; guided, 
however, by a higher principle, it in¬ 
quires further, and accordingly dis¬ 
covers that, “ in truth, we ouglit not 
to refer the tide to such a transit, be¬ 
cause we* know, that the tide of our 
shores must be produced, in a great 
measure, by the tide which revolves in 
the Southern Ocean, and which, every 
half day, sends off tides along the At¬ 
lantic. The tide, therefore, which 
reaches Bristol, is the result of a tide- 
wave, which was produced by the 
action of the sun and moon, at some 
anterior period,” Having thus, under 
the guidance of an idea which is both 
regulative and constitutive, enlarged 
the field of induction, observation is 
found to corroborate the theory pro¬ 
posed. For, if at Bristol each tide be 
referred to the transit of the moon, which 
took place about forty-four hours pre¬ 
viously, an accordance of the observa¬ 
tions with theory in this particular is 
obtained. The feet is, “ tliat, although 
the moon’s force alters (by the altera¬ 
tion of her declination), the defect of 
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the lunitidal interval for a three hours’ 
transit of the moon, is equal to the ex¬ 
cess of that interval for a nine hours’ 
transit. And thus, in this respect at 
least, the tide at Bristol agrees exactly 
with the tide which would be produced 
if, forty-four'hours nearly before'the 
tide, the waters of the ocean assumed 
the form of the spheroid of equilibrium 
due to the forces of the moon and sun, 
and as if this tide were transmitted, 
unaltered, to Bristol in those forty- 
four hours.” 

So much for the prophetic character 
of an idea or law — and for its fulfil¬ 
ment in a rightly conducted observa¬ 
tion. For the calculations by which 
tlie result has been obtained, the expe¬ 
rimentalists are indebted to Mr. T. G. 
Bunt, «Df Bristol. And it was also 
stateef by Mr. Lubbock to the mathe¬ 
matical section, on Monday, the 22d 
of^ August, that he had employed a 
sum of 250L, placed at his disposal 
last year by the Association, in pro¬ 
curing calculations to be made upon 
nineteen years of London tides; and 
that he had obtained a similar result; 
the London tides agreeing, in almost 
every particular, as to a great degree 
of exactness with the equilibrium tide 
of about seventy years previous. The 
])aper read upon that occasion by Mr. 
Lubbock, was connected with the pro¬ 
ceedings of nearly all the meetings of 
the Association —and it is understood 
that the general inference was to con¬ 
firm Bernouillis’s theory of equili¬ 
brium. 

A subject connected with this was 
introduced on the evening of Thursday, 
August 25, to the Tnathems^tical and 
physical section, by Mr. G. W, Hall, 
who communicated some particulars 
concerning “ the connexion observed 
at Bristol between the weather and the 
tide.” Ills tlieory requires that the 
barometer, very generally, indeed, al¬ 
most invariably, should undulate at 
times corresponding with the changes 
of the moon, and at these times it 
more frequently falls than rises : that 
the weather should be ordinarily un¬ 
settled, and, for the most part, the 
wind become high at these periods, 
continuing so for about two or three 
days: that as the weather settles (if it 
become at all settled, — since it not 
unfrequently remains in an unsettled 
state) it will continue settled until the 
next change of the moon, or rather, 
until the recurrence of its disturbing 
influences: that these variations occur 


as regularly at the quarters of the 
moon, as at the new and full, and are 
then as fully marked : that the period, 
about five days, which determined the 
stale of the weather, is derived from 
the spring and neap tides, or the full 
influence of the sun and moon upon 
them. 

Now, this theory of Mr. Hall was 
entirely empirical^ being confessedly 
derived from observations only, and, 
therefore, we wonder not at its afford¬ 
ing no principle of solution for certain 
difficulties which he seems to have, 
found insuperable; and which, in the 
conversation that followed its an¬ 
nouncement, were, rightly enough, re¬ 
ferred to the causes connected with 
the approach of the tide-wave, the 
moon, the sun, and the varying times at 
which the tide reaches various places, 
as described by Mr. Wheweli. Until 
Mr. Hall can connect the subject with 
these phenomena, or rather witli the 
law which they affirm, the subject can 
hope nothing from mere observation, 
lie was induced, he tells us, to mark 
the correspondences which he had 
stated, by some very striking changes 
of temperature and weather, from in¬ 
tense frost to spring mildness, and 
then to frost again. Operations upon 
a large scale had been frequently and 
successfully conducted, in accordance 
with the rules that he had suggested ; 
and with which he considered the 
severe frost of 1813-14, that continued 
about twelv^weeks, with partial thaws 
intervening; and the severe weather of 
succeeding winters, with their inter¬ 
missions, to be closely connected. The 
partial rains, also, of very dry sum¬ 
mers, have been found to take place 
at the same seasons of change; and, 
for amusement, he had frequently 
traced back the periods connected with 
the age of the moon, from the thaws 
that took place in severe weather, or 
the rains occurring in long-continued 
drought, liesiding on the banks of the 
river, and taking much interest in the 
operations of Professor Wheweli, re¬ 
specting the tides, and his description 
of these, he had been led closely to 
compare them with the weather; but 
diificulties, to him insurmountable, had 
occurred, when considering the varia~ 
tions of weather in different places at 
the sa7ne time; yet, regarding those in 
the neighbourhood of Bristol, his con¬ 
viction was unwavering. Doubtless, 
in the law of action and reaction — in 
the rules for the equality of defect and 
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excess — the solution is to be found; 
but the observations must be made on 
a scale adequate to the idea which they 
are designed to illustrate. 

What was stated by Mr. Rootsey, 
comes in corroboration of the principle 
laid down by us. He gave it as a fact 
of his experience^ that, in variable 
weather, the crisis of the day was al¬ 
ways to be looked for at the change 
of the tide. The tide-wave, when 
of the enormous magnitude with which 
it reaches Bristol, (fifty feet) must 
alternately lift up and let down the 
atmospheric column which stood upon 
it, and thus give rise to changes, which 
every person knew caused the other 
changes, or, at least, preceded them. 
Professor Forbes had no doubt in his 
own mind, that the crisis of the day in 
the neighbourhood of Bristol was to be 
looked for near the times of the changing 
of the tides; but the lunar tides, he 
thought were too small materially to af¬ 
fect tfie barometer. Professor Stevelly 
stated, tliat lie fully agreed with Pro¬ 
fessor Forbes in the remarks he had 
made; but, if he understood Mr. Root- 
sey aright, the influence of the moon 
upon the atmospheric column, to which 
he referred, was not that direct one exer¬ 
cised in causing an atmospheric tide, 
but the indirect one of first causing a 
tide in the watery ocean, which, in 
its turn, lifted up and let down tlie 
atmospheric column, so as to cause 
condensations and rarefactions, very 
much removed from its mean state. 
Rarefactions and condensations, we 
well know, have much influence on 
many meteorological phenomena, and, 
therefore, he thought this a valuable 
hint: the great rapidity with which the 
tide-wave was propagated, and the di¬ 
rection in which it moved, would thus 
become a subject of interest to the me¬ 
teorologist, when comparing changes of 
weather at distant places. That the 
moon and sun had an influence on the 
weather, was so well known, lliat rules 
for anticipating the consequent changes 
had been given to the public by some 
person in the name of the elder Her- 
scliel; and “ Adcock’s Engineer’s 
Pocket Companion,'' which he had 
tlien in his pocket, headed each month 
with the prognostications of the wea¬ 
ther, which were often, indeed, wrong, 
but he oftener found them right. Mr. 


Harris stated, that of the influence of 
the moon upon the weather he had no 
doubt, though rules for judging of its 
influence were still wanting. As to the 
rules attributed to Herschei,his friends 
warmly denied his having had any 
connexion with them.”* 

See what a flood of light is thrown 
upon an obscure subject by the re¬ 
motest reference to a law whereto it, 
in common with others, is subject! 
With what confidence, accordingly, 
can we proceed in this path of in¬ 
quiry, and, with Mr. J. S. Russell, of 
• Edinburgh, undertake, by the pheno¬ 
mena of waves, to confirm the New¬ 
tonian law—that the resistance is, not¬ 
withstanding some apparently anoma¬ 
lous fact, in proportion to the square of 
the velocity. The principal design of 
tliis gentleman, at the Bristol meet^, 
was to shew ‘‘ the application of our 
knowledge of the phenomena of waves^ 
to llie improvement of the navigation 
of shallow rivers and canals.” All the 
theories of hydrodynamics having hi¬ 
therto proved very defective, Mr. Rus¬ 
sell was driven into an investigation 
of principles, that he might satisfac¬ 
torily ascertain why the greater the 
velocity the less tlie resistance. But 
here, again, tlie illusions of sensible 
appearances might have^deceived the 
inquirer, but for the influence of the 
idea of a law, under-*Ue guidance of 
which he was urged to extend Ins in¬ 
duction. The increased resistance of a 
fluid to a solid moving upon its surface, 
in consequence of a modifying circum¬ 
stance does not hold in the case of a 
vessel moving in sliallow water. This 
gentleman hid already, at the Dublin 
meeting of the Association, given an 
account of his experimental re¬ 
searches into the laws of the motion of 
floating bodies,” the object of which, 
as he states, was 

“ To assist in bringing, to perfection 
the theory of hydrodynamics, and to 
ascertain tlie pauses of certain annma- 
lous facts in the resistance of fluids, so 
as to reduce them under the dominion 
of known laws. The resistance of fluids 
to the motion of floating vessels is found 
in practice to,differ widely from theoiy, 
because, in certain cases, double or 
triple of what theory gives; and in 
other and higher velocities, much less. 
Tliese deviations have now been ascer- 


* The account of this interesting conversation wo liavo quoted from The 
Athenanm of Sept. 3d. 'J’his Journal has especially tlistiiiguished itself by the 
manner in which it lias reported the proceedings of this meeting. 
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ti^ed to follow two simple and very- 
beautiful iaws ; 1 st, a law givin*^ a cer- 
taiu emersion of the body from the fluid 
as a function of the velocity ; 2 d, a law 
giving the resistance of the fluid as a 
function of the velocity and magnitude 
of a wave propagated through the fluid, 
according to the law of Lagrange. 
These two law's comprehend the ano¬ 
malous facts, and lead to the following 
results: —1. That the resistance of a 
fluid to the motion of a floating body, W’ill 
rapidly increase as the velocity of the 
body rises towards the velocity of the 
w'ave, and will become greatest when 
they approach nearest to equality. 2 .« 
That when the velocity of the body is 
rendered greater than that due to the 
uave, the motion of the body is greatly 
facilitated; it remains poised on the 
summit of the W'av'e in a position which 
be one of stable equilibrium; and 
*ais effect is such, that at a velocity 
of nine miles an hour the resistance 
is less than at a velocity of six miles 
behind the wave. 3. The velocity of 
the wave is independent of the breadth 
of the fluid, and varies with the square- 
root of the depth, 4. It is established, 
that there is in every navigable stream 
a certain velocity at which it will be 
more easy to ascend the river against the 
current, than to descend with the cur¬ 
rent. Thus, if the current flow at the 
rate of one mile an hour in a stream 
four feet dee]V, it will he easier to ascend 
with a velocity of eiglit miles an hour on 
the wave, thau*vb descend with the same 
velocity behind the w\ive. 5. That ves¬ 
sels may be propelled on the summit of 
waves at the rate of between twenty and 
tliirty miles an hour,” 

The following table has been printed 
as shewing the different" resistances, 
measured in pounds weight, required 
to move the same vessel at different 
velocities: 

Velocities In miles 


an hour. Resistance in pounds. 

4 . 39 

6 .109 

74 .. 230 

84 . 210 

94 . 235 

12 . 352 

15 . 444 


At the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
a vessel will skate along the surface of 
the water, and scarcely experience any 
resistance at all. But these inconsist¬ 
ences are only apparent, and were ca¬ 
pable of reconciliation with theory. A 
very beautiful phenomenon bad been 
discovered, which formed a most im¬ 
portant element of the resistance. “ It 
had been observed; that the motion of 
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a vessel through a fluid, communicates 
to its particles motion in the form of 
waves. These waves are formed by 
the anterior accumulation of ttie fluid 
which the vessel pushes before it; they 
propagate themselves in the same direc¬ 
tion with the motion of the vessel, and 
with a velocity nearly uniform, llieir 
form is determinate; their length nearly 
constant; and their velocity nearly uni¬ 
form. From the formation of these 
waves, the resistance is very different 
from the amount on tlie supposition 
of quiescence in the fluid. The velo¬ 
city of tile wave is that acquired by 
falling tlirough a space equal to half 
the depth of the fluid. In water about 
four inches deep, the velocity of the 
water is about tiiree feet a second; in 
a depth of seven inches, the velocity is 
about four feet a second; at a depth of 
thiiteen inches, the velocity of the wave 
is five feet a second; at forty inches, 
ten feet a second ; and at sixty-six 
inches, more than eight miles an hour. 
The resistance of the fluid was found, 
by a long train of experiments, to be 
intimately connected with the forma¬ 
tion of the waves, in such a manner 
that the resistance was greater than in 
the ratio of the squares of the veloci- 
ties, or less than in that ratio, accord¬ 
ing as the velocity of the wave was 
greater than that of the vessel, or less 
than it. It was thus found, that the 
generation of waves at the prow of tiie 
vessel impeded its velocity, so long as 
its motion was less rapid than that of 
the wave; when, on the other hand, 
a sufficient power was obtained to 
make the vessel move faster than tlie 
waves, the heaping up of water at the 
prow ceased, the waves fell back to¬ 
wards the middle of the vessel, and, 
bearing it up upon their summits, car¬ 
ried It on with diminished immersion 
and resistance. From the law of the 
wave the following practical conclu¬ 
sions are to be drawn. 1. That in 
every canal there are two most service¬ 
able rates; one below the wave, up to 
above two-thirds of its velocity, and 
another immediately beyond the velo¬ 
city of the wave. 2. That all velocities 
a little slower than that of the wave, 
are, in some cases, impossible, in others 
impracticable, and in all unprofit¬ 
able. 3. That in shallow rivers and 
canals, depth is an element of fnuch 
greater importance than breadth. 4. 
That banks, nearly vertical, are, for all 
velocities, more economical of power, 
and more durable, than wide surfaces 
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and long slopes. 5. That very high 
velocities are to be attained in shallow 
water with greater economy of power 
by getting over the waves.”* 

We have thus far endeavoured to do 
what no professor at the Bristol meet¬ 
ing seems to have thought of doing, 
greatly important as the thing is in 
itself and in its consequences, namely, 
refer, not only the phenomena, of 
which detail has been made, but the 
rules by which they have been judged 
— and the so-called laws by which 
they are regulated—to the metaphy¬ 
sical principles of which they are the 
partial affirmations. In this point of 
view, we regret that we have not before 
us the materials for remark on Profes¬ 
sor Baden Powell’s paper, containing 
observations for determining the re¬ 
fractive indices for the standard rays of 
the polar spectrum in various media.” 
Mr. Craig’s paper, also on polarisa¬ 
tion, shewing that the phenomena are 
referable to the division, and, conse¬ 
quently, to the weakening, of the im¬ 
pulse of light; and the inability, there¬ 
fore, to pass through other regular 
structures, without exhibiting pheno¬ 
mena which arise out of the peculiari¬ 
ties of such structure, would have fur¬ 
nished us with argument. 

But we must pass on to certain 
phenomena of electrical repulsion, as 
adduced by Mr. W. Snow Harris, who 
regretted that little or nothing had been 
done in statical electricity since the 
experiments of Coulomb, hfiy years 
ago ; with which, he complained, that 
the philosophers, both of France and 
England, had tacitly agreed to rest 
satisfied. The facts, however, that we 
have just stated, sufficiently shew that 
it would be rash to conclude, that the 
admitted theories of electricity, or of 
any other branch of science, ought ne¬ 
cessarily to be viewed with suspicion, 
only because the physical evidence 
was imperfect. Does the present stale 
of the science warrant such a deci¬ 
sion ? It turned out, during the dis¬ 
cussion consequent on Mr. Harris’s 
paper, that it did not; and, that the 
facts, when properly understood, har¬ 
monised with the theory. So abund¬ 
ant are the proofs of the inefficiency 
of the d pofittr'm'i process, left to itself. 
It is to be lamented, therefore, that 
the kltention of the British Associa¬ 
tion is exclusively dedicated to it. 
The debate on the subject to which 

* The above is quoted from the 


we have alluded, was triumphantly 
concluded by the Rev. Mr. Whewell, 
in reply to Mr, Harris. “ If the only 
use of theory were to anticipate the 
exact numerical attractions or repul¬ 
sions in a few isolated instances, when 
certain conditions were given,lie would 
not consider it worth a rush. The great 
use of a correct theory was to classify 
the phenomena, and to deduce gene¬ 
ral laws, which, being unfailing, would 
doubtless, be fruitful, and lead to an¬ 
ticipate unknown and previously un¬ 
suspected relations and phenomena. 
•But he would grant to Mr. Harris, 
that if he can once shew any theory 
to be contradicted, in even one in¬ 
stance, by a fairly interpreted experi¬ 
ment, that theory must be at once 
abandoned. The indications of natKe, 
as established by the lord of the uml 
verse, must, with implicit reverence, 
be bowed to as final.” 

As our intention is not to give an 
additional report of the proceedings 
of the Bristol meeting, we must be 
excused from tracing the subjects 
seriatim, or entering into the parti¬ 
cular phenomena remarked on, or 
the means of ascertaining tliem pro¬ 
posed by Sir David Brewster and 
others. Our purpose is a niucli higher 
one — to catch what indications we 
can from the reports already before the 
public, of those principles which lie at 
the foundations of all the sciences as 
their common bases and conditions. 
For this reason we pass entirely over 
the second section; the sciences of 
chemistry and mineralogy (as hitherto 
conducted) dpnsisiing altogether of ap¬ 
pearances. The third, devoted to geo¬ 
logy and geography, induces us to 
pause, while we glance at some of the 
details of which it was composed. 

Geology is a science in a state so 
imperfect, and is accompanied with 
such difficulties, that we have no ex¬ 
pectation that it will realise the results 
desired by the student. It is con¬ 
ducted on a method of analysis, which 
is a vain endeavour to arrive at causes 
by the anatomy of effects. All that 
philosopliy can do is to declare the 
relation between them, and this not as 
an object of nature, but as a form 
of thought. Moreover, geology is not 
content with the simple truth, that for 
creation there must be a beginning— 
but will declare the dale of the com¬ 
mencement, and the age of the world. 

Literary Gazette of Sept. 10th. 
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The professors of this empirical scheme 
are, however, zealous and enthusiastio: 
the' subject, besides, is essentially 
poetic; and, accordingly, if the lec¬ 
turer be in any degree eloquent, his 
discourse must needs give pleasure, 
and command attention. Accordingly, 
we find Professor Sedgwick described 
as having performed his part like a 
consummate actor on this occasion. 
Take the account in the words of the 
hitcrary Gazette, 

**A difference ofopinion having sprung 
up among some leading geologists on the 
question of organic reniains found in* 
certain strata, it was understood that the 
discussion wquld ho brought on by the 
reading of a paper by Mr. Murchison 
and Professor Sedgwick, on a classifica¬ 
tion of the old slate rocks of Devon- 
sytre, with an explanation of tlie true 
/position of the culm deposits of that 
county. 

** An ample explanation of the dia- 
grtim which accompanied this paj»er, and 
shewed a section of the county, from 
Linton through Pideford, and to the 
Dartmoor, was given by Mr. Murchi¬ 
son, who was follow'edby Mr. Sedgwick, 
in one of his most brilliant speeches. 
The result of their observations on the 
whole series of rocks, and especially on 
a great carboniferous, or rather culmi- 
forons basin, occupying the heail of the 
county, was triumphantly brought for¬ 
ward, as * confirmation strong as proof 
of holy writ,’*d^ the accuracy of tlio Si¬ 
lurian system of Afiirchison, and tlie 
Cambrian system of Sedgwick. Tt is 
quite impossible to follow the striking 
oration of tlie latter, which, if lie had 
not been so acknowledged before, must 
have stamped him one the first of 
popular illustrators that eifer spoke to a 
delighted assembly. 

The originality and freshness of 
his images, the profundity of his scien¬ 
tific and general remarks, the corusca¬ 
tions of his fancy, the poetry and extra¬ 
ordinary command of his language, his 
felicitous employment of common words 
and phrases, his humour and playfulness, 
his peculiar parentheses (resembling the 
most admirable ornaments of a splendid 
tabi'ic of architecture —- strengthening 
what they adorn), his homo thrusts in 
argument, with a frankness and friend¬ 
liness towards opponents, and his dash¬ 
ing off at intervals, as if a'singlc spark— 
a syllable — had suggested a new train 
of ideas and combinations, — rendered 
this, like many of his other addresses, 
a treat of the highest description to 
every one who had the good fortune to 
hear it. In numerous parts it might 
well he said to invent and embody the 
poetry of geology; or, as it was ex<|ui-. 
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sitely expressed by himself, when Mr. 
Sedgwick approached tlie haze of tlie 
science to w'ork upon in obscurity, he 
so illuminated the cloud as to convert 
it into a halo of glory. W’'e can merely 
thus describe it; but we must leave 
any attempt at detail, if ever, to a more 
leisure hour.’' 

** Mr. Delaboche explained his objec¬ 
tions to the theory suported by Messrs, 
Murchison and Sedgw ick; and Professor 
Phillips supported them, on the compa¬ 
rison of the fossil remains w'Lich wrere 
in drawers on the table. These were so 
analogous to the culm remains in York¬ 
shire, that ho w'ould have taken them as 
specimens of that formation. 

“ One of Mr. Sedgwick’s conclusions 
struck us forcibly. In his opinion, the 
granite of Dartmoor was newer than the 
carbonaceous deposit of the basin which 
rested upon it on the south. His re¬ 
mark, that geology was a science of ob¬ 
servation and not of experiment; and his 
definitions of the difference, were also 
eminently clear and convincing ; and his 
]dcture of the giant granite itself abso¬ 
lutely sublime.” 

At a subsequent meeting, we find 
Dr. Buckland creating a sensation, by 
placing on the table his own Bridge- 
water Treatise on Geology, accompa¬ 
nying it it with an affirmation, that the 
first two verses of the first clmpter of 
Genesis must be re-translated, so as to 
harmonise with the results obtained by 
his discoveries as to the age of the 
earth. Why, might he establish its 
age to be myriads upon myriads of 
years, cJiild he disprove the position 
that “ fn the beginning God made the 
heavens and the earth t ’’ We recom¬ 
mend a ro-perusal of the jiassage, in 
p. 485 of oi^r last number on this sub¬ 
ject. But the reference to geological 
data now reminds us of the boast of 
the French savans in Egypt, who vin¬ 
dicated the chronology of Herodotus, 
on the authority of the inscriptions 
and sculptures on the architectural 
masses of Egypt. “ It is decided,” 
say these critics, “ that the present 
division of the zodiac had been already 
arranged by the Egyptians, fifteen 
thousand years before the Christian 
era; and, according to an inscription, 
which cannot lie, the temple of Esne 
is of eight thousand years standing!” 
To this, Coleridge has already replied 
(in his Essay on the Prometheus of 
iEschyliis, designed as preparatory to 
a series of disquisitions respecting the 
Egyptian, in connexion with the sacer¬ 
dotal, theology, and in contrast with 
the mysleucs of ancient Greece, and 
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read at the Royal Society of Litera¬ 
ture, May 18, 1825), that, — “ in the 
first place, among a people who had 
placed their national pride in their an¬ 
tiquity, I do not see the impossibility 
of an inscription lying; and, secondly, 
as little can 1 see the improbability of 
a modem interpreter misunderstanding 
it; and lastly, the incredibility of a 
French infidel partaking of both de¬ 
fects, is still less evident to any under¬ 
standing. The inscriptions may be, 
and, in some instances, very probably 
are, of later date than the temples 
themselves,—the offspring of vanity or 
priestly rivalry, or of ceitaiu astrolo¬ 
gical theories; or the temples them¬ 
selves may have been built in the 
place of former and ruder structures, 
of an earlier and ruder period, and, not 
impossibly, under a dift’event scheme of 
hieroglyphic or significant characters ; 
and then may have been intentionally, 
or ignorantly miscopied or mistrans¬ 
lated.'^* Now, these remarks may be, 
almost mutatis mutandis, applied to 
the science of geology. Perhaps the 
data of the earth may not lie, consi¬ 
dered in themselves; but, in their 
geological interpretation, they may be 
made most confoundedly to fib. Proof 
of this may be rendered in Professor 
Buckland's own recantation of all that 
he formerly asserted of the celebrated 
Kirkdale Cave, in Yorkshire. Hut, 
away with all science that is merely 
analytical! and let us proceed to de¬ 
scribe the agitation wliich an Ihstance 
of a different and belter process pro¬ 
duced among the savans assembled at 
Bristol. 

Our Man of Synthesis has declared 
himself in the jierson anS by the 
name of a Mr. Crosse, residing at 
Broomfield, near Taunton; and de¬ 
scribed by Professor Sedgwick “ as 
an old friend of his, who some 
years ago kindly conducted him over 
the Quantock Ilills, on tlie way to 
Taunton. The residence of that gentle¬ 
man was not, as he had described it, in 
a wild and savage region, but seated 
amidst the sublime and beautiful in 
nature. At that time he was engaged 
in carrying on the most gigantic experi¬ 
ments,—attaching voltaic lines to the 
trees of the forest, and conducting 


through them streams of lightning as 
large as the mast of a 74-gun ship, 
and even turning them through his 
bouse with the dexterity of an able 
charioteer. Sincerely did he congratu¬ 
late the section on what they had 
heard and witnessed that morning. The 
operations of electrical phenomena, in¬ 
stances of which had been detailed to 
them, proved that the whole world — 
even darkness itself—was steeped in 
everlasting light, the first-born of hea¬ 
ven. However Mr. Crosse may have 
liitherlo concealed himself, from this 
time forth he must stand before the 
world as public property.'^ Mr. Crosse, 
however, was not to be permitted his 
claims without some drawbacks; and, 
therefore, Mr. Greenough thought it 
fitting that, in their admiration 
these discoveries, which were perfectly 
original, and made without knowledge 
of the labour of others,\X\G section must 
not forget that justice was also fairly 
due to certain foreign chemists, who 
had prosecuted a similar line of inves¬ 
tigation. lie read a passage from Dr. 
Biickland’s Bridgewater Treatise, to 
shew that M. Becquerel had also 
formed minerals by means of electricity; 
and he mentioned tlie names of Her- 
thier. Rose, and others, who had suc¬ 
ceeded in the same path, Siiil, the 
highest praise must be awarded to il/r. 
Crosse for his originalii\j^^^ VVhy, (o 
be sure, it must; kud if Mr. Oreen- 
ough could say nothing better, he* 
would have shewm more wisdom in 
keeping silence. But now, for Mr. 
Crosse’s discoveries. 

Mr. Fox had read a paper illustra¬ 
tive of the formation of mineral veins, 
which lie traced to the action of elec¬ 
tricity, and produced what the Literary 
Gazette calls “ a simple, but highly 
instructive experiment, formed from 
the introduction into a common earthen 
oblong pan of a portion of hard clay, 
which divided the box into two com¬ 
partments. In one compartment he 
placed sulphuric acid, and in the other 
water. Into the sulphuric acid he in¬ 
troduced plates of zinc, connected by a 
conducting wire with a piece of copper 
susjiended in the water. Electric ac¬ 
tion commenced,and the copper formed 
into a sulphate by the transmission of 


I 

* This valuable Essay is now printed, for the first time, in ** "J'he Literary He- 
mains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, collected and edited by JTenry Nelson Coleridge, 
Esq. M.A,”—just published. “ London, William Pickering, 1836.” It is likely, 
that yve shall consider these extraordinary volumes in detail, at no distant period. 
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sulphur through the clay. Mr. Fox 
attributes the crystallisation of tin spe- 
ciraeus in copper formations, and the 
difterence in tlie positive capacity and 
character of mineral courses to the va¬ 
riance which would naturally happen 
from th€ action of unequal electrical 
forces.” This having been done—and 
so far well on the part of Mr. Fox— 
then stepped into the arena the new 
candidate; in other words, Dr, Buck- 
land, says the Athemumy “ produced 
to the notice of the meeting Mr. Crosse, 
who would give a verbal account of his 
most singular proceedings, Mr, Crosse 
then stated, that he had devoted a great 
part of his life to the pursuit of electri¬ 
city, and that he came before the Asso¬ 
ciation merely in the character of an 
^fctrician, being by no means a geolo^ 
^isty and but in a moderate degree a 
'mineralogist,^* Lucky this, both for 
him and for science ; had he been ei¬ 
ther, he would, like their professors, 
have done nothing in the way of 
synthesis ! But to proceed, “ Being 
early impressed with the notion that it 
would be desirable to produce, if pos¬ 
sible, a long-continued, undimmislied, 
electrical action, be had set himself to 
work; and, after many trials, he had 
constructed an apparatus which had, 
for no less than an entire yearyrGtained 
its electric energy, and this by the 
agency of pnyr water only. He had 
also conceived tha^, it being by long- 
fontinued processes that nature pro¬ 
duced most of the effects which we 
observe, it might be possible to form 
substances similar to what she affords, 
by adopting a mode like*hers. Ilis at¬ 
tention liad been direcf-fed to a cavern 
in the Quantock Hills, in which he 
had observed calcareous spar incrusted 
on limestone, and arragonile on clay 
slate: these minerals had evidently 
been formed by the water which per¬ 
colated the rocks. Some of this water 
he broughLto his house, and presented 
it to the action of his voltaic appamtus: 
for nine days he anxwusly watched for 
a result; but, no visible one offering, 
he had almost given up the experiment; 
when, on the tenth day, to his great 
delight, he succeeded in procuring mi¬ 
nerals, the same as in the cavern. He 
was thus encouraged to prosecute fur¬ 
ther experiments; and, in the course of 
his investigations, he found that light 
was unfavourable to the perfection of 
crystals,—he being able, in a much 
shorter period, and with much weaker 


electric power, to pmduce them in the 
dark. He formed several crystals of 
metallic minemls; but his most suc¬ 
cessful experiment was the production 
of quartz from fluo-silicic acid, and his 
inspection of what has been, perhaps, 
never before observed by mortal eye, 
the process of crystalline developement 
from the beginning. He had traced a 
quartz crystal, first as a hexagon marked 
upon the matrix, then lines radiated 
from its centre, then parallel lines were 
formed parallel to its sides—it increased 
in thickness; but, owing to some dis¬ 
turbance of the operation, the process 
of forming a single perfect crystal was 
not completed ; for a second crystal 
grew up and intersected it, offering an 
additional confirmation of the resem¬ 
blance of Mr, Crosse’s process to that of 
Nature, where this penetration of crys¬ 
tals into each other is every where to be 
observed. It would be extending this 
report too far to relate ail that Mr. 
Crosse communicated to the section re¬ 
garding the details of his experiments; 
but it is impossible to convey an idea 
of the enihusiasm with which his state¬ 
ment was received by the crowded 
assembly present. There appeared to 
be a real electrical effect produced 
upon them ; they seemed as if the in¬ 
terior recesses of Nature had been of a 
sudden laid open to them, and her pro¬ 
cesses, which had been conceived as 
past all mortal ken, submitted to their 
inspection. Mr. Crosse was often in- 
terrupte^d during his address with loud 
peals of applause, which lasted for se¬ 
veral minutes after he sat down. Mr. 
Conybeare said, that he found himself 
so excited with the intelligence that he 
should not'submit his observations on 
tlie South Wales Coal Basin; he con¬ 
sidered any communication he could 
bring forward totally eclipsed in in¬ 
terest by the overpowering intelligence 
brought by Mr. Crosse. Upon that 
gentleman Mr. Sedgwick passed also a 
highly eloquent eulogium. Professor 
Phillips stated that he had now hopes 
of realising his fondest dreams of geo¬ 
logy. He had long conceived that 
Nature must have some means of con¬ 
veying solid matter through solid mat¬ 
ter ; and that tliis was now proved by 
Mr. Crosse, whose discoveries were of 
such importance, that had the British 
Association been of no other service 
than in bringing them to light, they 
alone were worth all the pains it had 
taken for the advancement of science; 
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and it was its particular business to 
have experiments like his set on foot, 
and prosecuted, for many years to 
come.” 

All very well and right; but we may 
be humbly permitted to think that tlie 
savam of the British Association and 
the Bristol Meeting had mighty little 
to do in these discoveries. We are of 
opinion with our very good friend, 
Jerdan, that “ the dehut of Mr. Crosse 
was altogetlieran accident, unexpected 
and unconceived by the Association. 
But,” with him, we hold, that his 
being brought out, in consequence of 
the discussion to which he was listen¬ 
ing, and at once made public property, 
with all his extraordinary experiments 
and perlbrmances, is alone a pregnant 
proof of the benefit to science which 
the Association is calculated to pro¬ 
duce.” We are also desirous of add¬ 
ing this gentleman’s testimony, that 
Mr. Conybeare appeared to be even 
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more strongly excited than the other 
heads of the section, or any individual 
among the auditory, though these were 
sufficiently enthusiastic. It is, how¬ 
ever, much to be regretted,” adds the 
editor of the Literary Gazette, “ that, 
owing to this, one of the modt useful, 
local, and important papers looked for 
at the meeting, and fur which many 
persons attended it, was thus lost, Mr. 
Conybeare’s great experience and la¬ 
borious investigation of the coal forma¬ 
tions in Glamorganshire, led a number 
of members deeply interested in the 
^subject, to expect much of the most 
valuable information from him; and 
they were exceedingly disappointed, at 
the issue of Mr. Crosse’s appearance, 
to find their coals evaporate m smoke; 
and their oracle, instead of satisfyuig 
their longings for instruction, proclai\ 
himself mad at learning the wonders 
achieved by the Friar Bacon of Somer- 
setshiie.”* 


The British Association. 


* All that Mr. Crosse now may do must bocomo a subject of unparalleled 
interest. We cannot, therefore, resist adding, in a note, that tliis gentleman has 
entered into a correspondence with the weeklj' newspaper called The At/as, Oct, 9, 
1836. We feel it our duty to extract both Iiis letter and the accompanying remarks. 

“ We need not remind our readers of the surprise and delight with which the 
geological and mineralogical sections of the British Association, at their late meeting 
ill Bristol, listened to the extraordinary discoveries of Mr. Cuosse, of Broomfield, 
The lines of conductors which, connecting every tree in the park with his mansion, 
poured into a brass globe, suspended over his batteries, the electric fluid in such 
(]uautities as hnd never before been collected by man; the ease which Mr. 
t’nossE gathered the electric fluid to the repeated charge of his^voltaic batteries, the 
skill with which he guided, and the scientific coolness with which he ruled, thg 
element of destruction, have e^cr since been the chief topics of conversation in 
society. Dr. Buckland, Professor Sedgwick, and Sir Richard Phillips, Lave given 
descriptions of the apparatus wdth which, in crystallisation more especially, 
Mr. Crossf has performed the most surprising experiments; and these descriptions, 
however brief and unsatisfactory, have been eagerly receipted by the scientific world 
and the reading public. It is, therefore, with no small ^gratification that we are 
enabled to lay before our readers, from the pen of Mr. Crosse himself, a more accu¬ 
rate account of the apparatus with wliich he—. 

* Rules the whiihvind, and directs the storm 

and by the aid of whose creative energies the most extraordinary success has attended 
his researches. In our future Is'umbers we hoped to be enabled to lay before our 
readers some account of tlie experiments of Mr. Crosse, and theii; surprising 
lesults. 

** Letter from A. Crosse, Ksq. • 

“ * Dear Sir, Broomfield, near Taunton, September 23, 1836. 

# • • « I*« j jjqj enter into this subject at present, any more than to 

say that I am now, heart and soul, engaged in a tedious but interesting series of 
experiments on tlie voltaic battery, more especially on its long-continued action, with 
respect to its powers, both of ignition and crystallisation, as well as other very im¬ 
portant phenomena connected with the subject. 

** * In the formation of these batteries I make use of the cylinder-shape, each pair of 
zinc and copper cylinders being separately insulated by standing on a glass plate. I 
reject acids, and fill the cylinder with common water. I found, at the end of a 
twelvemonth, no sensible diminution of the power of a battery composed of five 
hundred pairs of cylinders; and, on taking the battery to pieces to examine the 
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And now we may demand whether, on mere talent for imitation».and give^ 
after all the excitement evinced, it will s61e glory to the clumqr. accmetamr of 
be isaueless? Will it induce these pctrticnw pl^tumar; bntr % J^em 
bookmen of science, these dreamers of postpone the iMtOs of mere lea^alijg 
analysis, to supeis^e altogether tlieir to those of genius, and makei^m lbr’ 
knperfect and unproductive method for those products ofart> as well iM 
that of synthesis, thus illustrated, and vain displays of second-hand knov* 
thus awakening them to the marvellous ledge. We may then hope for 
of old time, when art Was creative, and restoration speedily to diat state of {idh 
science constitutive ? The interest mitive enthusiaso^when the human be« 

which was expressed seems, indeed, to ing was a moral artist, and all science 

have been an ima^—an analogon of a traduction from his nlQml life, the 
that enthusiasm with which the God- lifo-giving induences of his essential 

inspired of old were animated, and in spirit, and the unobscured divinity 

virtue of which they were recognised that stirred within him. Should such a 

as friends of God and prophets— result be again realised,* man will be . 

nay, became foster-gods to their fel- pi:epared for observation and experi- 

hw men. But, was it only an image? ment, by the ascertaining and the de¬ 
ls it impossible for the true, the genu- velopement of a previous and initiative 

enthusiasm to be kindled again, and method, or law, by which he shall be 

/*^at the times of Eschyliis and his instructed how to observe and experU 

"Prometheus may return. The Essay, ment, so that time may not be lost, as 

from which we have already quoted, on now it is, in futile processes. Then, 

the theme of Frornetheus will demon- indeed, will a life not be vainly ex- 

strate to all who have eyes, and inclina- pended in the laborious accumulation 

tion to use them, that inspiration was of appearances, without having once 

no vain epithet even among tlie Grecian solveci or detected tlie common law by 

poets,— that the Muses drew their which they are guided. The idea of 

Knowledge from high and heavenly the law will precede the investigation 

sources,— and that the spirit of hu- altogether; and in its light, and under 

inanity was wont to walk with God, its guidance, Science will subserve the 

even much later than the days of Iiiiu purposes of a purer intelligence, only, 

who was not, fur God took him. in the end, to identify herself with that 

Henceforth, let not the British Associa- wisdom which, being as gray hairs to 

tioD encourag" .lie sensuous ultimates of the young, is as the tree of life to all. 

science only; let tho n not heap honours 

effect produced on the zinc, was surprised to find tCiat no oxidation injurious to tho 
zinc had taken place, although the motal was in the stace of thin sheet. 

** * As the water evaporates in the cylinders, I generally fill them once in six weeks. 
It is curious to observe, t,] at every morning, between the hours of six and ten, these 
batteries evince a much ^freater electrical power than at any other period of tho day. 
This effect is entirely unconnected wuth variations ii; the barometer, hygrometer, 
thermometer, electrometer (atmospheric), or any other metro whatever. In con¬ 
sequence of their more perfect insulation, these batteries possess a much greater 
power than any others made on a different plan with water alone ; and, by connecting 
tho opposite poles with the outer and inner coating of a common electrical battery, a 
constant and never-failing stream of electric fluid is produced. 800 pairs of 
cylinders, each four inches high, and two and a half diameter, will deflagrate bril¬ 
liantly metidlic leaves and tin-foil, fuse the edge of stout silver sheeting, melt off the 
point of a penknife, fire gunpowder, and give a strong shock to the human body. 

“ ‘ On receiving this shock with the knuckles of tho fingers, the skin is actually 
cauterised, as if touched with a hot knitting-needle, accompanied with a strong 
smell of burnt skin. It is not possible, within tho compass of a letter, and that 
hastily sketched, to do more than just glance at the subject. I am fitting up a 
battery to consist* of 1550 pairs of cylinders, as I find the increase of numbers to pro¬ 
duce more than a corresponding effect in power. 

“ ‘ Were it in my power, 1 would construct an apparatus so extensive as to give 
an experimeter some chance of unlocking the gates of science. 

♦* • You are at liberty to publish this letter, or any part of it, if you think it worth 
while, and believe me, dear sir, yours truly, 

_ _ “ ‘ Andrew Cnossi.’** 

* We Lave just been doliglited to hear that an International Asiociaiion has been 
qU on foot to carry these oxj>rcss objects into immediate effect. 
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EDMUND LODGE, ESQ. • 

In the preface to his magnificent work, his Illrntriom Fortraits^ a book which, 
take It ail in all, is the most magnificent ever published, T.odge justly remarks : 
** It is from the combination of portraits and biography that we reap the utmost 
degree of utility and pleasure which can be derived from them : as, in contem¬ 
plating the portrait of an eminent person, we long to be instructed in his history; 
so, in considering his actions, we are anxious to behold his countenance.” 
Actuated by this principle, we started our Gallery; wliicli, though it may not 
be as splendid as that of Mr. Lodge, contains the likenesses of people who will 
inspire no small interest to future inquirers : and in that Gallery we now enlist 
Mr. I^dge himself. 

Tiiere he stands in the regal robes of Norroy, in all the glory‘and grandeur of 
heraldic costume. lie looks, indeed, every inch a king; and long may he con¬ 
tinue to reign. We should be excessively sorry if, in these innovating days, the 
hand of the Destructive should be laid upon Benet’s llill. The minute l^i^^lo- 
sojiher, or the grovelling utilitarian, may sneer at heraldry, and think the co*Wi- 
imance of the iTeraklic College a piece of idle folly; but for the opinions of ihe#^ 
gentlemen we have little respect. They connect the present time with times past. 
and make us feel that we belong to a country which is not of yesterday, and that 
those who went before us did deeds worthy of being marked with honour and 
distinction. Who that enters the Heralds* College, as his eye glances on the 
portcullis of the Piantagenets, the three legs of the Lie of Man, the eagle’s claw 
of the Stanleys, but must feel that he is of a race renowned in ages past all over 
the world, and think himself called upon to take care that it suffers no disgrace 
from him. The arms of a man’s family ought to remind him that he has other 
people to think of beside himself, and that no l|*ot is to be cast by him on the 
Nciftclicon of his fathers. And albeit w'c confess ourselves but litxie skilled in 
the science of blazon, we know enough of it to be sure that it requires no small 
quaiitily of multifarious infonnatioii, and a great share ofacu/.eness and ability. 
Of one thing we are certain, that those who would depose die hcrahiic kings from 
their thrones, would be ready to pay the same compliment to another king whose 
empire is more substantial.* 

Mr. Lodge is one of the oldest authors now extant. Ilis first work, 
lUusliations of Brilish ilistorj/ in the Beipis of lit nn/ VIIT., Edward Vl.y 
Maty^ Elizaheth^ and Jumcii 1.., dates so far back is 1701, tive-and-forly years 
ago; so that as the science he professes is a link iV-tween the present age and 
tlio past, so IS he himscMf a link between the present race of authors and that 
gone by. lie w'ears bis years well; and, oscillating between Alfred Place and 
Benel’s Hill, ruminates perpetually on the furtlier production of books destined 
to inspire honourable thoughts and high feelings iu the mind of Kngland. Some 
of ins friends, he tells us, think that he lias spoken, in his celebrated work, too 
ilainly; but they have not been able to convince him that he has done wrong. 
\ople arc seldom convinced that they have so done: but plain speaking is no 
fault ill our eyes; and we rather think that, if Mr. Lodge is to be blamed at all, 
his error lies the other way. His style is pleasant and Iqcid, smelling rather more 
of tlie last than of the present century. It is not the worse for that. 

The course of his quiet and useful life furnishes us with few materials for our 
page; and we fear that Mr. Lodge will class it among the vague and frothy 
essays winch almost invariably wait on engravings of what, on such occasions, is 
most properly called letter-press, being, in fact, nothirtg else.^^ Lveu so we part 
him good friends; and “ quitting all selfisli topics, hasten to conclude this short 
article with a sincere declaration of the better feelings which render any sort of 
apology essentially unnecessary for our page,” and crying, witfi lungs as sten¬ 
torian as we can command, 
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Vive Nokhoy ! 
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wuaxall’s posthumous memoirs. 

UY SIR EGERTOK BRYDCES. 

[These Notes of Sir Egerton Brydges on Wraxall’s Memoirs will, doubtless, be 
estimated at their true worth. They have, indeed, equal value with the 
Memoirs themselves; being quite as original, if not more so. We sometimes 
differ from him in his views of men and things, but could not venture on any 
change. They are yet open to conservative correction, where expedient; and 
as to their interest, there cannot be two opinions.—0. Y.] 

bling-table, and consequent pecuniary 
embarrassments, had sunk him very 
low in the public estimation. But 
•when, for the sake of place, he joined 
Lord North, whom he had been so 
vehemently opposing for so many years, 
with incessant threats of bringing him 
to the block, it bespoke an open dis¬ 
regard of political principle which no 
sound mind could overlook. Thus the 
storm was ready to burst on a ministry 
so formed, when Fox introduced his 
India Bill, which at once set fire to 
the train. By that bill, which laid 
hands on the Company’s charter, it 
was apparent tliat the power now 
gained was to be rendered perpetual 
and uncontrollable. 

But who saw this danger, and stop¬ 
ped it before the plot was completed ? 
It was not Pitt, but the king himself, 
who had been pul upon his guard by 
the Marquess of Buckingham, Then it 
was that Pitt’s vast gifts were called 
into play, as the instrument, not the 
originator^ of the defeat. 

I very n-fficli doubt if any other com¬ 
bination of circumstances could have 
forced Pitt into such a display—at 
least so early. 

Pitt had a most acute and reflective 
understandiii'f, most systematically ar¬ 
ranges!, with a most cautious and im¬ 
perturbable judgment. I do not say 
that these endowments might not fit 
him for an able, practical statesman, 
better than genius; but they are not 
genius. At the same time, my indi¬ 
vidual persuasion is, that nothing less 
than genius itself will make a truly 
grand minister. A man of talent, with¬ 
out genius, sees only what is presented 
to him by others. He does not pierce 
into internal light, and see the wliole 
secret springs of actions, lie is at the 
mercy of his advisers, and of those 
who prepare the materials for him. 
Pitt had to manage the spirit of* the 
English nation at the tune that the 
revolutionary frenzy was likely to over¬ 
take It. lie liad not at fiist the fore- 
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sight of Burke; and saw not at once the 
mischiefs with which it was pregnant. 
But it was not long ere Burke’s splen¬ 
did prospects into the future let in a 
flood of blazing lamps upon him. He 
was, however, a somewhat unwilling 
gazer upon the distance. France had 
always been our rival, and our enemy; 
and at first he was pleased with the 
anticipation of its eclipse and its 
downfal. Burke saw that it was 
a contagion, which, unless stopped, 
would soon spread to England. Pitt 
had the eloquence whicli directed po¬ 
pular opinion. The manner in wlnchi 
he came into power fixed hts public 
ascendency; afid all which he after¬ 
wards did confirmed and augmented it. 
The old aristocracy were not, in thd 
modern change of manners, much be¬ 
loved. Put had created a new one, 
more connected with trade and finance. 
The old Whig families had led the 
aristocracy with a good deal of haughty 
exclusiveness. Pitt opened the jieemge 
to a less assuming class : in truth, Pitt 
inherited this principle from his father; 
but accidental circumstances brought it 
into more practical experiment. Fox, 
though of still more obscure descent, 
yet by his mother, and his own per¬ 
sonal habits, had bound himself up 
among the high nobility. Pitt loved 
men of business ; and thought of no¬ 
thing but Adam Smith’s Wealth o f Na^ 
fions. Charles Jenkinson, old George 
Bose, Dundas, and Paul Benfield, were 
exactly fitted for the sphere in which 
Pat delighted to occupy liimsclf. These 
were a class of men wlio musrliave been 
odious to Burke, and even to Fox. 
Pitt’s industry, and his love of tlie 
details of business, made him a groat 
favourite with the city. It is Wraxall’s 
opinion that the preponderance of ta¬ 
lent, as well as genius, was on the side 
of the opposition; and so it undoubt¬ 
edly was. 

At this time Wraxall says tliat Ad¬ 
dington, Dudley Ryder, ].ord Morn- 
ington, and Lord Apsley, were but 
expectants of the premier’s favours. 

Three of the four survive; and the 
third has run a splendid career. Of 
the first, though an amiable and good 
man, the rise has been surprising. 

Wraxall is convinced that Sir Philip 
'Francis was the author of Junius. I do 
not yet believe it. IJe was too vain a 
man to let the secret die with him. 

Lord Chatham had a hatred of the 
old aristocracy, and its exclusiveness. 


Whigs were not for the people, but 
only for their own power and rule. 
Pitt could bear ‘‘ no brother near the 
throne.” Wraxall often shews personal 
partialities and influences. Pitt was 
little acquainted with general and fa¬ 
miliar life— too much addicted to view 
things with reference to the advantages 
of commerce or finance — too bigoted 
a disciple of Adam Smith—and was not 
profoundly acquainted with foreign po¬ 
litics. lie loved power for power’s sake, 
not for money. Pitt had many abstract 
notions, whicli were more plausible tlian 
profound. F.den was a shallow fellow, 
too much praised—fickle, treacherous, 
and selfish. Tlien cam^e Jenkinson and 
Sir Grey Cooper. Lord Sackville saw 
the necessity of a union with Ireland. 
Surprising that Wraxall says nothing of 
Lord Middlesex, nor of Lord Ma^^es- 
bury, nor of Lord Fitzwiiliam, nor^f 
Tierney. He makes Lord Surrey f f 
too much importance. Pitts strengti; 
was the fascination of eloquence and ' 
character. Pitt had a bold and enter¬ 
prising spirit. He was not fearful of 
experiments, under the dread of their 
being innovations. He gave energy to 
all the subordinate functionaries; he 
made them all work by one impulse. 
His own sense of honour and integrity 
was pure and nice ; but he overlooked 
a good deal of jobbing in his favourite 
subordinates. Hcf.ci^osc men ready 
f3r their work, and not scrupulous. 
He had a rhetorical fancy, buj he 
wanted imagination ; and he had no 
sentiment. He prided himself in a 
•judgment which could never bo led 
astray. But on sternly refusing to ho, 
dazzled, sometimes refused to he 
enlightened. He mistook truth for u 
meteor, or Hhining vapour. The extra¬ 
ordinary spirit of tlie epoch was in 
conimdiction to the tendency of the 
principles in which lie had been ori¬ 
ginally brouglit up. Tlie native ten¬ 
dency of his mind vitas towards the 
democratic. 

Tiiat Pitt refused his protecting 
shield to Hastings, was a great and 
unpardonable fault; as a statesman, 
he ought to have weighed his great 
merit against his misdeeds: there was 
something ^selfish and little in the com- 
promising spirit vvilh which he acted. 

Pitt sometimes played with his ora¬ 
torical gifts, and trusted too much 
to his power of leading the popular 
mind. The seeming prosperity of the 
country under his guidance made him 
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believed infallible. But there was a 
eood deal of hollowness in his system ; 
bis profusion of taxation, and his care¬ 
less extravagance, were blind to remote 
consequences. That the facility of 
temporary credit, and new and rare 
productive application of capital, were 
a great national benefit; cannot be 
doubted. 

Burke, and many others, never 
thought that Pitt conducted the war 
in a proper manner: he always looked 
to the commercial destruction of the 
enemy. Napoleon was fighting upon 
a more gigantic principle. 

Ibere is one remark on Wraxall 
which applies to all his work. He 
seems to take for granted, that it is an 
incontestable proof of his excellence as 
a minister that he carried triumphantly 
inq^ of his measures in parliamentary 
d^ate. This, no doubt, is one grand 
jfoof of superiority; but, with all this, 
/me may be an unwise and bad mi¬ 
nister. His measures may not be 
sound, and of lasting benefit to his 
country. Whatever temporary applause 
might attend them, 1 think that many 
of Pitt’s measures now appear of equi¬ 
vocal good. 

It was a grave defect in Pitt, that 
the subordinate men he selected for 
office were not men of primary talent 
or virtue. Look at Dundas, et hoc 
genus omne ! Loc^t Bishop Pretyman, 
and Pepper Ard^, an^l Milford, aifd 
]‘!deii 1 Look at Jenkinson,and George 
Pose, and Tom Steele! Look at your 
Vansittarts, and Wallaces, and Spencer 
Percevals, and Charles Pybuses ! 

William Grenville had tj\e reputa¬ 
tion of great talents, but were 
merely acquired talents.* Lord Gren¬ 
ville had no original opinions. When 
he was joined to Pitt, he was an un¬ 
bending Tory ; and this was consistent 
with the impressions made on his in¬ 
fancy. When, on the death of Pitt, 
be became the minister of a coalition, 
principally of the Whig party, he veered 
right round ; and, though he had been 
a strong coadjutor of Pitt in creating 
the Sinking Fund, he became in liis 
last days one of the most violent ar- 
guers and writers against it. He was 
a man of extraordinary industry, and 
had all his faculties most methodically 
arranged; but he had no sallies of 
mind, nor any native force. He was a 


nice scholar of reserved habits, and a 
mere technical man of office — an ex¬ 
cellent man to execute orders, but not 
to be a leader^ 

Thurlow, the chancellor, was never 
on cordial terms with him: each had 
a contempt for the other. Tliurlow 
had an acute and powerful mind; but 
be was surly, perverse, and not very 
nice in bis principles, political or moral. 
He was u constant thorn in Pitt’s side. 
He was a Tory in power; ambitious 
and discontented before he had risen. 
He despised the littleness, versatility, 
^and duplicity of Loughborough’s mind 
and disposition. 

The Duke of Northumberland, the 
Duke of Rutland, and Earl Gower 
(then created Marquess of Stafford), 
were mere puppets of fortune, chosen 
for show and wealth. Pitt wanted 
them as gilding, but he used them 
merely for tlie surface. I admit that 
sucli men are positively necessary to 
any administrationrank and property 
are indispensable ingredients to such a 
mixed constitution as ours. But the 
opposition added to this sort of aid, 
men at least equally noble and rich, 
with more habits of business, and, per¬ 
haps, better abilities: such as Portland, 
Fitzwilliam, Carlisle, Derby, Stormont, 
Bedford, Devonshire, Shelburne, North, 
&c.; with Coke of Norfolk, and many 
other powerful landed commoners. 

The secession from this strong Whig 
parly, caused by the alarm of the re- 
voluiionarydoctrines and bloody events 
wliich were going on in France, weak¬ 
ened that party so much, and added so 
much to Pitt’s power, that he kept the 
reins of government for seven years 
more; but nOi without many violent 
exeitions and dangerous escapes. 

One of his tendencies—thougli not, 
perhaps, with a clear and defined de¬ 
sign— was to create a new aristocracy. 
It arose out of the early impressions 
which bad taken hold of his mind. 
Probably he thought tliat where wealth 
changes bands, honours ouglit to change 
with it; and that it was dangerous to 
have a lich bourgeoise in rivalry with a 
poor nobihty. He thought the produc¬ 
tive classes the only useful members of 
society. 

Wraxall thinks that Pitt’s confidence 
in his own powers often put the king 
at defiance, and followed bis own opi- 
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nions and measures. I strongly ques¬ 
tion this. 1 believe that the king had 
generally decisions of his own, and 
stood firm to them. The war witli 
America was the king’s own, not his 
ministers; so was the rejection of Fox’s 
India Bill. 

But the great change effected by Pitt 
was the downfal of the aristocmcy of 
the Whigs. 

Pitt is considered an aristocrat: he 
was not a true aristocrat, lie lowered 
the House of Peers, because he had 
not a just and profound sense of the 
real aristocracy. The persons whom* 
he elevated to the peerage were not, 
for the most part, gentry of the prime 
quality — they were persons who had 
come obliquely into large fortunes and 
good names: as Dutton, IIill, Cocks, 
Douglas, Pelham, Basset, Rolle, and 
Calthorpe, &c. See.; and he seemed to 
pay no regard to quality in the Irish 
peerages. These men had better have 
been kept in the House of Commons. 
I am quite sure ibis conduct alienated 
the powerful body of the Whigs. 

Pitt’s taste led him to commerce and 
finance; and this made him the great 
favourite of the city. lie liked that 
class of men the l>est: he loved tlieir 
society, and the peculiarities of their 
minds. 

But commerce and finance are a 
tneans^ not an end. Wliat is the use 
of wealth, unless we have arms to de¬ 
fend it ? Napoleon knew^ belter in 
what the strength of slates consists. 
The stream of time changes its chan¬ 
nels, its direction, and its character. 
The composites of the House of Lords, 
which it would then havg been neces¬ 
sary to preserve, perhaps it is now 
desirable entirely to alter. From the 
Parliamentary Reform Bill, the Lords 
are put m a new position. 

The Lords ought now to be a nu¬ 
merous body, and the preponderance 
ought to be increased. But even here 
a greater discretion and reserve is 
necessary than has ever been used. 
Men without birth, fortune, or pre¬ 
eminent talents, ought not to be se¬ 
lected. The chances are at last this 
will turn out a democratic assembly, 
and become unmanageable. At present 
they are of great use. 

The most extraordinary thing is that 
the king should for the first twenty-two 
years of his reign be eminently unpo¬ 
pular, and then, all at once, become 
equally popular. Many have attri¬ 


buted tins to the power and eloquence 
of Pilt. It seems to me that such an 
effect from such a cause is perfectly 
absurd. The stream had turned by 
its own force, and Pitt was fortunate 
enough to lake advantage pf it. Con¬ 
currences of circumstances undoubtedly 
added Ibis happy lot to Pitt. 

The suspicion of the people had 
been that the king entertained arbitrary 
notions of government, and that his 
ministers were actuated by nothing 
but selfish ambition and love of place. 
Tfiese notions had been propagated 
with the utmost industry and ability 
by Wilkes and Junius; and all the 
succession of placemen had, with the 
exception of the Rockinghams, given 
grounds for this belief. The Butes, 
Grenvilles, Bedfords, Grafions, &md- 
wiches,&c. were assuredly of this 
Much may be said in defence of 
North, who had great ability, and wa^ 
of a very generous nature; but who, 
from his ductile temper, perhaps, gave 
way loo much to the king’s o-wn 
measures. The king had far greater 
talents, judgment, and sagacity, than 
he has liad credit for. Ills weakness 
seems to have lain in the choice of his 
servants. But a monarch in such a 
limited government as England has 
probably a very limited selection : he 
must take men who can manage the 
twi) houses of parliJflTtmt; and could 
not for two day^ retain m their places 
those in whom his own will or opirfion 
placed confidence. 

It seems that there is too much rea¬ 
son to suspect tliat Lord Bute had a 
greater influence over the king’s mind 
than his wisdom or principles justified ; 
and hence the succession of Tory ad¬ 
ministrations lliat took place. Neither 
Lord Chatham nor the Rockinghams 
could retain their power. The mighty 
fault was in the dismissal of Lord 
Chatham. The Rockinghams were, as 
a party, with the exception of Burke, 
deficient in grand powers of mind ; 
and they had committed themselves 
occasionally to some ultra Whig prin¬ 
ciples, which were found impracticable 
or dangerous. 

The general national prejudice up to 
1784 was, that the king had arbitrary 
notions of government; and that, there¬ 
fore, he liked pliant and servile mi¬ 
nisters. I am inclined to suspect that 
the character given ofLoid Mansfield 
by Junius, though severe, is a just one. 
lie rather inclined in his decisions to 
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regard what he deemed the expedient, 
than the rules of law already settled. 
He was an entire politician in every 
act and opinion of his life. But he 
was not chosen for his situation by 
Geo. III.; die monarcl) found him al¬ 
ready lluMe. He was a very acute and 
subtle man; but, perhaps, not so bril¬ 
liant as he was thought. When all lus 
pa))ors were burnt by I.ord George 
Gordon s mob, in 1780, and some one 
was l.unenting tlie loss to Dunning, 

i*sha!” he answered ; “the destruc¬ 
tion of the doctrines contained in those 
jiapers is a national good 
■ As to America, what monarch would 
have given up eo large a portion of his 
empire without a struggle ? Tlie con¬ 
test was badly conducted : perhaps the 
king might have made choice of abler 
fuFJionaries in all the departments, 
l^th civil and military! 
f There was one man who always 
/moved with an impenetrable cloud 
^aroundhim—Lord George Germaine; 
but he was an able man—industrious, 
sagacious, and wise. His extreme gra¬ 
vity and melancholy were a contrast to 
the lightness and wit of Lord Nortli; 
misfortunes sunk deeper into his heart, 
and he thought of future consequences 
with more fear and regret. But I be¬ 
lieve that he bad the good of his coun¬ 
try on his conscience, and executed his 
duties with fidelity and skill. 

Lord Camden had the luck to retain 
a popular reputation through life; he 
was considered a patriot, and out of 
the favour of the court. He came for¬ 
ward again to assist Pitt’s accession to 
power, and never lost the gj^od opinion 
of the public. He had tue fame of 
more talents than be possessed ; but 
was a generous, upright, high-minded 
man. 

Whether Jenkinson possessed the 
king’s ear to the degree supposed yet 
remains a doubt. 

Kenyon was a man coarse and un¬ 
educated ; brought up m the office of 
a Cheshire attorney of no reputation; 
but a man of native talents and unwea¬ 
ried labour, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the law. He had a rough in¬ 
tegrity, and was supposed to be a fair 
iriterpreter of wliat he knew. But his 
want of literature and dignity were 
striking and mischievous defects. He 
knew nothing of the world, and his 
private habits were penurious and sor¬ 
did. lie was supposed to be, during 
all the early part of his professional 


life, the law-finder for Thuriow, who 
was idle, and a lover of pleasure. He 
was a perfect pedant in his professional 
treasures, and often ludicrous in bis 
language and expositions. In all these 
respects lie was the opposite to his pre¬ 
decessor, Lord Mansfield. 1 do not 
suppose that lie had any fixed princi¬ 
ples of politics, except such as his 
office imposed on him. lie held the 
place about fourteen years, and was 
succeeded by Law, a man who was a 
direct contrast to him ; fierce, contra¬ 
dictory, assuming, and wilful; and 
''who made the law bend to his own hu¬ 
mours ; and in point of legal know¬ 
ledge, or native abilities, not to be com¬ 
pared with Kenyon, He had been a 
violent opponent of Pitt in politics; 
and, though proud and overbearing, 
was democratic in the cast of his 
opinions. He was not appointed by 
Pitt, but by Addington, to wliose 
strange patchwork administration he 
liad been attorney-general at the time 
when the speakersliip was bestowed on 
Mitford, whose unfitness for it made it 
necessary soon to remove him to Ire¬ 
land. 

A minister must put up with such 
professional men as fall in his way in 
their due course. He cannot easily 
skip over an attorney-general. When 
Pitt returned to power, he could not be 
well pleased to find Law (now Lord 
Ellenborough) in his way—confronting 
him by his frowns and liis sarcasms. 

Loughborough was a man wily and 
oily as a snake, and entirely engrossed 
by his own selfish ambitions. He was 
always needy, and loved place and 
power; and had nearly secured his re¬ 
sumption of the chancellorship, had the 
Prince of Wales obtained the regency, 
— when a few hours of delay gave 
symptoms of the king’s recovery, and 
cast his golden hopes into the dust. 
He was intriguing, flexible, and dex¬ 
terous; but his known character took 
away all weight from him. The Whigs 
would have had him, merely to get rid 
ofThurlow; but, when solicitor-general 
in North’s ministry, he had been much 
more offensive to that party, and much 
more suspected in his principles than 
the other. Thurlow, however, had also 
been willing to come over to tlie prince, 
from love of place. This, indeed, is a 
black spot in Thurlow’s character. ' 

When we see by what means public 
men too generally gain their ends, and 
place their posterity in high stations of 
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rank and wealthy our hearts ache, and 
the glories of ambition fade away before 
us. How was it that such feeble lights 
as were Pitt's satellites could gain the 
places they held ? 

Tliere was one man, ofwhom Wraxall 
says scarce any thing, who began al¬ 
most from his boyhood to seize a posi¬ 
tion, where he might derive reflected 
lustre, from the great luminary,— I 
mean Canning. He was a great rheto¬ 
rician, a beautiful scholar, and a man 
of the loftiest desires. But I differ 
from the public very egregiously as to 
the soundness of his mind, and the 
profundity of his wisdom : all was 
metaphor, and trope, and splendid 
imagery, and rich and incomparable 
humour. The power of ridicule was 
his primary talent ; but the hues in 
whicli he set things varied like tlie co¬ 
lours of the rainbow. As a boy, he 
was brought up an jLIltra-Whig; as a 
man, he commenced public life by 
making himself one of the most Tory 
of Ihtfs adherents. It was some time 
before he gained Pitt’s cordial confi¬ 
dence ; he was too literarjf for the 
strong-minded and mattor-of-luct man. 
But at last, in Pitt’s hitter days, the 
hauglity minister gave way, and Can¬ 
ning got a complete ascendant over 
him. Canning would have made up a 
ministry of Conservative members; 
but they would not join liim ; and then 
he vehemently and bitterly turned 
round. He seemed to sacrifice all 
consistency of principles t5 momentary 
applause and popular favour. Ills 
self-election, and confidence in his ex¬ 
clusive powers, made liim soar some¬ 
times on Icarian wings, and expose 
himself to the dazzle and melting heat 
of the sun. As an autlior, he was an 
elegant and accomplished writer, but 
not a great genius. He liad more glit¬ 
ter than force, and more blaze tlian 
fire. lie knew nothing of finance; 
but took his lessons from Iluskisson — 
at best a very doubtful authority, and, 
in the present critic’s opinion, wis~ 
chievous/ The late Lord Liverpool, 
the minister, was a much sounder man, 
though not so brilliant. 

Canning was anxious to govern the 
world by the pen and the lips; but 
this will not do. His oratory always 
betrayed the lamp; and, with the in- 
telmixture of splendid and grand pass¬ 
ages, was yet altogether tedious. It 
was a mixed and gorgeous robe of 
blinding gold patches; but it gained 


no faith; its impression soon melted 
away. It was equally flowery with 
Burke’s speeches; but the flowers did 
not appear part of the essence of the 
thoughts,— they v/eve,sewed on/ He 
always shewed himself as an artist, not 
speaking under the iuvoluittary impulse 
of inspiration 1 

One of the most extraordinary cha¬ 
racters, to whom Wraxall gives far more 
space than he deserves, was the late 
Duke of Norfolk, To speak of him 
without indignation and disgust is im¬ 
possible- But as he had no qualities 
but such as raised contempt and ab¬ 
horrence, he could not be a spring in 
tile political movernenls of the country. 
It could not be otherwise than a sore to 
the lovers of the aristocratical dignity 
of the ancient peerage that thi^ man 
stood at the top of all its ranks. >JIut 
the truth is, tliat his early birth 
habits were cradled and nurtured iff a 
dilferent and more obscure sphere; lu 
came from a younger branch of some 
generations who had passed their lives 
principally as Cumberland squires of 
moderate fortune, and who had allied 
themselves to no eminent blood, or 
great names. lie was growing to a 
middle age when he succeeded to the 
dukedom, which had devolved on bis 
father only a year or two before him, 
and who was almost equally low in 
his habits,— a drurkard, and a man of 
rude habits. ■ 

The late duke’s neglect of his. per¬ 
son,— Ins affected singularities and 
meanness of dress,—his delight in low 
company,— his fondness for the roar 
and intemperance of election feasts, 
and the loathsome merriments of ine¬ 
briated and noisy electors,—were the 
taste of a mean and degraded nature, 
utterly unprecedented. But, added to 
all these, he united the most discor¬ 
dant contradictions : he was insuffer¬ 
ably and unappeasably proud; he had 
tiie moving restlessness of an unquench¬ 
able ambition; he was a perfect in¬ 
triguant boih in politics and private 
nffatrs; he was a corrupt aiud busy 
boroughmonger; and he descended to 
all the arts of the lowest and most un¬ 
principled attorney. 

He was'so active, joined to a great 
quantity of cunning, that he occasion¬ 
ally annoyed the minister, and made 
himself felt. The public gave him 
credit for some quickness and sagacity 
of natural talent; but, after having seen 
liim somewhat'nearly, I myself very 
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mucb doubt this. He was almost il¬ 
literate. He had the cunning of a 
man sharpened by the necessity of get¬ 
ting his own bread. 

He often interfered most humor¬ 
ously, malignantly, and ignorantly with 
the business of his office as earl mar¬ 
shal, and delighted to throw stains on 
the glory of other eminent families. 
Sir Isaac Heard, as garter king, was 
his slave, and dared not do any thing 
contrary to his directions or wishes. 
He was as envious and jealous of other 
pedigrees as the lowest 'parvenu. 

Wraxall has given an account of the 
bestial dirtiness of his person. 

He has been Ijkened to his ancestor, 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel, the collector, 
described by Lord Clarendon; but 
there ^ was little similitude between 
ihew/. He conformed to the Protest- 
ai^ religion for the purpose, it is sup¬ 
posed, of enabling him to take liis seat 
in parliament; but no one believed 
nhal he was sincere. 

! The late Duke of Bedford was a far 
more important opponent of Pitt. 
WraxalPs account of his commence¬ 
ment in life is not accurate. He came 
to Cambridge almost as a boy, wearing 
his beautiful brown hair on his should¬ 
ers in a natural state, while all the other 
students were highly powdered, and 
curled, and queued, lie resembled 
the portraits of his* ancestors by Van¬ 
dyke, and was a youth most extraor¬ 
dinary symmetry, grace, and regularity 
of features. He was a man of energy, 
ability,and a public spirit; but at col¬ 
lege he had the character of extraor¬ 
dinary penuriousness, whilq actually 
the possessor of one of the mrgest and 
grandest rentals of the nation. In po¬ 
litics he was violent, and an Ultra- 
Whig ; and placed himself under 
Charles Fox, who led him into all ex¬ 
tremes. By his illiberal attacks on 
Burke he brought down upon him an 
eloquence and force of remonstrance 
which will never be forgotten. The 
duke’s encouragement of agriculture 
was a patriotic merit. His premature 
death was, with all his faults, a na¬ 
tional loss. 

The Duke of Devonshire, with his 
influential name, vast pro)perty, and 
princely rank, took no active public 
part,—unless bis patronage, his hospi¬ 
tality, and his f&tes, might be called ac- 

* See the very curious tract, by the 
wrote the Life of Cardinal Wolsey 1 


tivity. But his character was little 
understood. He was shy and reserved, 
and gave no indication of what was 
passing within him. They who were 
familiar with him observed that be said 
more good things than any one ; but in 
so heavy a manner that they appeared 
like dulness. Under the appearance of 
coldness and apathy he nourished a 
most romantic affection. 

The Duchess was as attractive as she 
has been universally represented ; but 
her imprudences and ductilities led her 
into difficulties which destroyed her 
dignity and her moral character, and 
finally broke her heart with mortifica¬ 
tion and self-reproach. An attached 

friend of the family, Dr. G-, said, 

“ The Duchess of D. has done what 
it was thought no one could do; she 
has ruined the Devonshire fortune!” 
She could not do so beyond the duke’s 
life, on account of the entails 1 

That immense fortune was princi¬ 
pally accumulated by Sir William Ca¬ 
vendish,* who had been one of the sup¬ 
ple servants to Hen. Vill., at the dis¬ 
solution of monasteries; and his widow, 
Elizabeth Havdwicke,arterwardsCount- 
ess of Shrewsbury. But Sir William 
was not of obscure descent; he was de¬ 
rived from a chief-justice of the reign 
of Edward III. 

Formerly, slate ministers were taken 
principally out of the more elevated 
ranks. This has not been the custom 
of modern days. The wisdom of the 
old rule his not yet been falsified. 
The answer will be, Head Junius. 
Do the Dukes of Grafton and Bedford 
appear less mean, servile, and selfish 
than the modem parvenus^ who have 
raised tliemselves from humble station, 
from obscure blood, and from abject 
poverty, to high office and lucrative 
places ? New men at least work more 
freely, and have their wits sharpened 
by necessity.*^ The reply is, “ they 
may be sharpened; but are they not 
sharpened for mischief?” 

If we look back to the great minis¬ 
ters from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
many of them have been men raised 
from the people,— as Burleigh, Cla¬ 
rendon, Somers, Chatham, Fox; and 
these, I think, were our greatest states¬ 
men ; nor did they derive any want of 
influence or essential power from their 
want of hereditary rank and wealth. 

llev. J. Hunter, under the title of Who 
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There is a generous feeling in the pub¬ 
lic that loves those who have risen by 
their own force. 

A love of ease, an incapacity to en¬ 
dure the crosses of business, are apt to 
attend the born possessor of distinction 
and luxury. Ability often comes with 
necessity; the mind vires acqmret 
eundo; and what nothing but the 
strongest impulses will commence soon 
becomes easy. 

But the advantages of an elevated 
position from childhood are still very 
great, and not easily to be counter¬ 
balanced. 

There was one leading fault in Pitt. 
He relied too much on himself. In 
general, where there are very powerful 
abilities, firm self-reliance is a good 
thing; but Pitt carried it too far. We 
must not shut out other lights, nor trust 
that ourselves can see everything. It 
had, to be sure, the vast benefit of unity 
in his designs and orations. Pitt did 
not like any thing to be taken out of his 
own management. He, therefore, not 
only did not encourage the aid and in¬ 
terference of literature, but disliked it. 

** Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus 

eslis.” 

His motives and the grounds of his 
opinions were 

** Hid in the dark recesses of his breast.*' 

He chose to have the choice of the 
reasons he put forth to the world, and 
not have them breathed upon and 
mangled by every babbler. Talkers 
and lovers of making speeches were 
his dread and his aversion ; and if they 
were likely to continue n^isy he stop¬ 
ped their mouths with places! In 
worldly adroitness there is skill in this, 
as well as defect; but it is unmagnani- 
roous and mean. It lessened the love 
of his adherents for Pitt, and made him 
more respected than the object of at¬ 
tachment. The essence of Pitt’s mind 
was practical ; he did not choose, 
therefore, to rely on abstract truths, nor 
to be held by tests on which he had not 
acted. This position is strikingly il- 
lustmted by the grand regency ques¬ 
tion. That duty, by the king’s incapa¬ 
city, seems to me clearly to have de¬ 
volved by right on the prince; but, 
practically, it was a piece of almost ne¬ 
cessary policy to delay to confer it on 
him. Yet Inis could not be perfectly 
defended, either by the press or by par¬ 
liamentary argument. 


This reserve was not Fox’s character 
or plan; he let out all his deliberate 
thoughts, and all even his temporary 
impressions; he not only told ail that 
in the heat of the moment he believed, 
but sometimes exaggerated it,— not for 
the purpose of deception, but in the 
overflowing frankness of his heart. It 
was scarce possible for nature to have 
formed two men of stupendous talents 
in such opposite moulds, and with in¬ 
gredients more dissimilarly mixed, than 
Pitt and Fox. 

Pitt’s excellence is generally sup¬ 
posed to have been most conspicuous in 
finance. On this subject, time, ex¬ 
perience, and long reflection, have led 
me to be somewhat sceptical, lie had 
great industry, great readiness, and a 
fund of ingenious resources in the. in¬ 
vestigation and arrangements of 
national revenues, lie came to th^ 
task with the purest views and the most 
resolved purposes. He cleansed the 
Augean stable of the public offices of 
many impurities. The effect was an 
immediate striking improvement of the 
revenue. This, added to the favour 
with which his accession to power had 
been hailed, secured to iiim great credit 
and confidence in the city. The funds 
began to rise strikingly; and, as the 
holders of public stock were scattered 
through the nation, almost all the 
holders of property through the king¬ 
dom were put in good-humour by find¬ 
ing themselves richer. A stupifying 
despondence, which had resulted from 
the latter years of North’s administra¬ 
tion, was changed into hope and energy. 

By the cessation ofarras, the country 
was now at liberty to apply to agricul¬ 
ture and manufactures. The effect of 
the new debt created was to give to the 
productive part of the population a 
larger circulating capital; in brief, it 
added to paper-money. That money 
was now expended at home, instead of 
being wasted to support armies abroad. 
While England was thus emerging 
from her pecuniary difficulties, France, 
whose finances had long been declin¬ 
ing, was every day falling into still 
greater distresses. 

Now camq the country banks and 
the country bank-paper. The prosper¬ 
ous effect on agriculture and provincial 
trade was instantaneous, and almost 
magical. Objectors say that it was a 
fallacy,—that it was a mere increase of 
prices, not of commodities. This is 
the reverse of true; commodities were 
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doubled, trebled, and sometimes quad¬ 
rupled. 

But Pitt seems to me to have con¬ 
ceived this error,—that heavy taxation 
is no evil, if the revenue is made equal 
to the demand. The eifect of taxation 
is to rais& prices; but how much it 
takes cither from the wages of labour 
or profits ofcapital is a very nice ques¬ 
tion: it certainly adds to the cost of 
llie commodity, whoever is the sufferer. 
The sufferer is, I suspect, in most 
cases, the owner of the capitaL The 
grand evil is, the rapid cliaiige of pro¬ 
perty, which it forces from its ancient ' 
holders, and the rum of the old and 
hereditary land-owners. For this Pitt 
felt no concern or regret. But tlie 
worst was this, that facility of taxation 
encouraged profusion of expenditure. 

'’It was complained, that there could 
he found no limit to excess of issue of 
^aper-money. And there were occa¬ 
sional and pernicious abuses in this 
way; but, surely, checks to this abuse 
might easily have been found. It is 
quite clear, that as commodities increase 
the instruments of exchange ought to 
increase proportionally. 

But they who were invelcrately op¬ 
posed to the war with France, per¬ 
ceiving that the minister was tlius ena¬ 
bled to carry on his belligerent mea¬ 
sures, exB*cised all their ingenuity and 
hostility to defeat the system. This 
was the spirit in whioh was framed tlie 
report of the bullion committee, attri¬ 
buted to Brougham and lluskisson. 
The opponents of the war thought, that 
if they could cut up the financial 
means they could cut up the war itself. 

But the evils of this'ISystem were 
irresistible temptations to profusion 
and Gxtravaganc^; and, w'orse than all, 
the liability to a sudden return to the 
old system, of which the revulsion was 
pregnant with distress and ruin. And 
this actually has happened. The late 
Lord laverpQol at last vacillated, and 
yielded to Canning, who, in political 
aritlinietic, ...is led by the nose by 
lJuskisson. 

Pitt was accused of carrying on the 
war in a commercial spirit, rather than 
with grand political views, and grand 
statesmanlike combinatiohs. This ex¬ 
posure seems to be not totally un¬ 
founded. He rose into power on the 
shoulders of the city, and commercial 
tnen had always bis ear. This made 
the character and the furniture of his 
mind the reverse of that of bis father. 


In fact, he was more of a Grenville 
than of a Pitt. 

His mighty praise is, that he resisted 
the contagion of the French Revolution 
with unbending fortitude and firmness. 

1 do not think that Pitt had a mind 
which looked back to remote causes, 
or forward to remote effects; w>r did 
he ever deal in idealisms. Ilis saga¬ 
city lay jn what seemed to be for the 
moment expedient. Ilis mind and 
that of Burke were never sincerely 
congenial. They had the same ends 
in view; but they saw them through 
different media. Pitt thought'Burke 
too fanciful, too visionary, and too 
sentipnenlal and passionate. He had 
no enthusiasm for chivalry. 

Whatever faults Pitt might have, 
if he had any, there is a proof of his 
extraordinary merits, which is resist¬ 
less. The memory of other statesmen 
has survived scarce a few months, the 
time during wliich they filled their 
offices. Pitt’s memory, after thirty 
years, still blooms in full vigour! This 
perhaps, is caused, not only by the diffi¬ 
culties which he surmounted, but by 
the energies with which he inspirited 
the nation; and by the productive 
genius of the people, which he so 
strenuously encouraged. Ilis popular 
strength was essentially commercial 
and agricultural. Former ministries, 
from the Revolution, were not of this 
cast: the government had been made up 
of an aristocracy, Whig or Tory. The 
Whigs had always remained powerful 
and predominant. The leading fami¬ 
lies were persons of princely estates, 
and, I may add, of haughty manners; 
and they had always a clique of their 
own, not very tolerant to others! — 
They kept themselves a good deal 
aloof from the court, as well as from 
the mob. They acted much in unity, 
and thus added to tiieir strength : they 
had little respect for the city^ and re¬ 
lied on the influence of landed pro¬ 
perty, Against this powerful party 
Lord Chatham had always had to 
fight, and always succeeded I But, by 
a combination of accidents, a hetero¬ 
geneous mob of new ingredients rallied 
round the banners of William Pitt, 
in 1784. The merchants, the bankers, 
the manufacturers, the l^st ludiaus, 
tlie speculators, the unfledged ambi¬ 
tion of the starting sqps of paivenu 
wealth, the sprigs of new nobility, 
seemed to join him by acclamation. 
The cry had gone forth; it was the 
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rage of the day | and the insolent club 
at Brookes’s, paled their faces, and 
bent the brows they had been accus¬ 
tomed to bear aloft! 

Like a young colonel undertaking 
to raise a regiment, when he found 
his ranks fill at once, Pitt was con¬ 
founded with his abundance; and, 
perhaps, took some wlio offered, be¬ 
fore he had learned how to discri¬ 
minate profoundly. Bis choice did 
not lie with great orators, and men of 
distinguished literary genius: he want¬ 
ed practical men, who would do tlie 
drudgery of office, while he took on 
himself the advocacy of all the neces¬ 
sary measures, lie took a few scions 
of equivocal rank to fill up, now and 
then, a few vacancies by some short 
interlude. 

One of his earliest adherents was 
Henry Bankes, of Dorsetshire, a lead¬ 
ing commoner of good estate, descend¬ 
ed from a chief-justice in the reign of 
Charles I., a fellow-collegian, if 1 re¬ 
collect, of Pitt, and wlio always en¬ 
joyed a great intimacy with him : but 
Wrdxall mistakes in saying, the minis¬ 
ter always commanded his vote. He 
was a man of perverse temper, full 
of crotchets, and exceedingly tena¬ 
cious of his own independence, so 
that Pitt was wont to complain, that 
he was sure to cross Iiim where most 
he expected his support. I suspect, 
that the great ambition of his life was 
a peerage, which he thus defeated! 

Wilberforce was an earlf and con¬ 
sistent adherent of Pitt: but he was 
principally engaged in a glorious ser¬ 
vice of his own, which he at last effect¬ 
ed. lie was a man of distinguished 
ability, whose religioiik zeal was 
crowned by justice, and wliose sin¬ 
cerity cannot be doubled. 

Bragge Bathurst long filled a seat 
on the treasury bench ; but by the 
infiuence of his alliance with Adding¬ 
ton, whose sister he married, rather 
than by any inherent claim of talent or 
station. 

The Whigs and the coalition re¬ 
sorted to wit, ridicule, and literature. 
The person on whom the Club placed 
the editorship of the RolUad was 
Richardson; a barrister, (a Cambridge 
man); a mild man, whose genius did 
not rise above mediocrity. 1 remem¬ 
ber* bim creeping about, pallid and 
emaciated, on the verge of the grave, 
into which he soon afterwards sunk, at 
an early age. But a chief writer was 


French Lawrence, then n civiliaot 
merly of Corpus Christi College, Ox¬ 
ford — afterwards distinguished as the 
fi-iend of Butler. He was a large man 
— of a coarse countenance — a great 
talker — of considerable talent; but 
whose aspirations went beyOnd his in¬ 
born powers. He was a Bristol man— 
the son, 1 think, of a jeweller in that 
city, llis brother still survives — 
Archbishop of Cdshell—a learned 
divine. 

Tliese pleasant fictions were, for a 
time, great favourites with the public; 
and made many characteristic hits, 
which the parties described were never 
able lo shake off. ^ 

The hero still survives, at a vene¬ 
rable age, having been made a peer by 
Pitt in 1796, in defiance of all the 
gibes. His landed property in the 
west is very large; and he is de-; 
scended from a venerable chief-juslic^ 
of a former century, well known to 
lawyers. He was one of the few to 
whose elevation to the peerage by the 
ministers none could object. 

Pitt had a haughtiness which affected 
to despise, and, perhaps, did despise, 
all this species of warfare: but he is 
said to have been sometimes sore at 
the stings of Sheridan, who was his 
opposite in every thing, and who, by 
the extraordinary placidness and good- 
humour with which Jic lanced his ar¬ 
rows, gave thenv,double force; which, 
however, at last, from want of weight 
of character in the archer, soon were 
forgotten. 

When tlie Whigs separated in 1797, 
Pitt gained the assistance of William 
Windliam, Inf Norfolk, who was a man 
of a very original mind, great accom¬ 
plishments, and a hlfeh cast of charac¬ 
ter. But I doubt if he had a congenial 
mind with PiU; he was loo metaphy¬ 
sical ; but each knew how to respect 
the other. They were equally zealous 
in resisting the mania .of the French 
Revolution — and this was a bond of 
amity whicli anade them overlook all 
minor differences of sentiment. Pitt 
was now growing more enlarged and 
comprehensive by time and expe¬ 
rience ; and to appreciate, accord¬ 
ingly, the Opinions and feelings of 
other great minds. He had learned 
that he could not have dominion over 
the tide of human affairs; and that in 
the growing movements, on which 
every thing became more and mqi>6 
heaved from the bottom, all heftm» 
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^»Wdi were at once vigorous and 
hdnest, ought to be prized. 

Pitt was so occupied with business, 
and loved it so much, that be lost little 
time in society, except with Dundas, 
who well knew how to turn to account 
the premier’s familiarity with him. 
Pitt does not seem to have had any 
fund of deposited wealth in his mind. 

Fox was a man of pleasure, who 
entered into all the gaieties and follies 
of life. Thus, his mind was more di- 
vemficd, and his affections more alert. 
His politics were, of course, less stern ; 
and his moral judgment more flexible. 
Perhaps we may cite against him a 
^mous line of,Milton, 

** License tbev mean, when they cry 
liberty ! ” 

It is strange tliat the dreadful scenes 
of the French Revolution did not open 
bis eyes to its false principles. He 
deluded himself by thinking that such 
were the blessings of unrestrained 
liberty, and that it was desirable to 
wade to it,* even “ through slaugh’- 
terr 

Pitt was bom for the crisis; 

To ride the billows, and direct the 
storm ! ’* 

His haughty head and inflexible cou¬ 
rage, never gave way; while a mania 
overset the common intellect, and con¬ 
vulsed all Europe. oThat the great 
houses of Devonshire, Bedford, Lans- 
downe, Fitzwilliam, &c. who had so 
much to lose, and nothing to gain, 
should have yielded to it, is un¬ 
accountable ! It shews how party- 
ambition will stultify; and, how will¬ 
ing the thoughtless are to play with 
firebrands, when 'all around them is 
of combustible matter! Burke, in his 
letter to the late Duke of Bedford, has 
admirably expatiated on this. 

Sir John Scott, who now survives, 
in his eighty-sixth year, after having 
filled the office of lord chancellor for 
twenty-seven years, wilh^a short inter¬ 
val, with unexampled ability and hon¬ 
our, by the title of Eldon, was the 
lawyer on whom Pitt had the most 
confidence. He acted as solicitor and 
attorney-general during a^ truly peril¬ 
ous crisis, when the spirit of the oppo¬ 
nents to government was inflamed, 
even to a desperate frenzy; and 
when every thing was misinterpreted 
by designing calumny and satanic ta¬ 
lent! 


A powerful phalanx opposed Pitt 
with inveteracy. Sheridan, alone, was a 
host; and, having early got an ascend¬ 
ance over the self-possession of Pitt's 
aspiring intellect, he never lost it. 
Added to his inborn genius, he never 
forgot the management of his powers, 
or the fitting moment. Humour, which 
knows no abashment, is sure to carry 
the field: he was a droll, who, like 
Falstaff, turned every thing to his own 
account. Ridicule is a spear against 
which there is no shield ! Scarce any 
one can stand a laugh. Moreover, 
there was a bonhomie in Sheridan's 
jokes which made them general fa¬ 
vourites. The magic of genius is not 
always suited to a mixed political as¬ 
sembly of worldly workers: but Sheri¬ 
dan’s wit, high-qualified as it often 
was, was of every-day use. Yet, after 
all, I am sometimes inclined to doubt 
whether much of Sheridan’s charm was 
not tact, more than genius ! 

Whitbread was a very different man : 
he had a rude and bitter temper and 
disposition ; but he had great labour 
and strong comprehension; he was 
turbulent and foamy, but yet he w^as 
powerful. Sometimes he saw things in 
original views : but yet there was a 
sort of twilight in those bursts, which 
left parts covered with vapour. He was 
a man of disappointed ambition, ren¬ 
dered splenetic by the non-fulfilment 
of his hopes : for, though a plebeian by 
birth and calling, his feelings were 
those of thfe proudest aristocracy ; and, 
having married Lord Grey’s sister, he 
aspired to a peerage. 

Tierney was a man oast in a mould 
peculiar to himself: his oratory was 
colloquial, but acute and piquant: he 
examined the debated topics in de¬ 
tached fragments, and endeavoured, 
by distorted combinations, to shew 
their absurdity: he always amused, 
but never convinced. He took the 
lead of the house, many years after¬ 
wards, when he was aged and worn- 
out, and unfit for the task; but 
he had been, through a long life, a 
thorn in the side of his opponents. 
He was entirely connected with com¬ 
mercial people; but was, in fact, a 
political adventurer. His social quali¬ 
ties made him much caressed and fol¬ 
lowed ; but he had a sarcasm and self- 
sufficiency about him, which was not 
quite pleasant. 

Charles Grey, now Earl Grey, always 
acted a prominent and commanding 
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part against Pitt, fmm theairoe he en¬ 
ter^ the House of Commons, about 
1786. His fether, General Grey, was 
a younger brother; but Charles looked 
to the fortune of his uncle, Sir Henry, 
who led a retired life in his house, 
in Great Ormond Street, London, 
The Greys of the north were of noble 
rank, on the borders of Scotland, from 
the time of the Plantagenets. They 
had been once ennobled by Henry VI., 
and again, a second brand), by James I. 
as Lord Grey, of Werk, whose heiress 
ended in the Bennets, now Earls of 
Tankerville: a still younger branch 
was the Greys of Howick, which the 
late premier represents: but they had 
sunk, for centuries, into provincial 
squires. The ambition of Charles was 
not to be so restrained: he felt within 
him the lire of higher duties and a 
distinguished name. The succession 
of Lord Algernon Percy to the Barony 
of Louvaine, opened the county of 
Noithmnberland to him : he embraced 
it, and succeeded. He took a high 
place in the house and the party op¬ 
posed to the minister, and never lost 
it, though his family had been all 
Tories! 

Grey was brought npon the stage by 
the party with which he enlisted, 
against Pitt himself. I cannot say 
that I ever saw any similitude in their 
powers, wiiatever might be the force of 
those of Grey. Grey was manly, un¬ 
adorned, and always fixed upon solid 
and severe topics only: he hatknot Pitt’s 
quickness of apprehension—his acute 
and unerring discrimination, nor his 
high eloquence. He was grave, re¬ 
served, and willing to take his thoughts 
and his measures in solilu»4e and inde¬ 
pendence. He was a lonely tree of the 
forest, that stood frowning by itself, and 
casting its shadows apart. Whatever 
might have been his boyish political 
impressions, he now cast his eyes and 
his respect on all the democratic ingre¬ 
dients of the constitution; his bu¬ 
siness was to guard the people’s fran¬ 
chise ; and he became the advocate of 
the most liberal states, and looked to 
every reform, and every step that led 
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to a reform^ in all the political move¬ 
ments of Europe, with approval and 
acclamation. He, therefore, was a 
strenuous and most warm defender of 
the French Revolution. His favourite 
measure in domestic politics was par¬ 
liamentary reform: after half a cen¬ 
tury he carried his purpose. I doubt 
if the fruit has been such as his theory 
predicted, whatever might be the abuses 
of the old system—(and they were nu¬ 
merous and intolerable)—the new is 
pregnant with dissension, danger, and 
probable ruin. It has not yet worked 
► well; nor is likely to work well! If 
Pitt had been living, 1 believe that 
nothing of this kind would have hap¬ 
pened. Two fiery and conflicting in¬ 
gredients are now thrown into the 
caldron, to battle and hiss: which 
will get the ascendant, no one can tell! 

I do not despair I Lord Grey is as 
inflexibly attached* to the elevated* 
order of the constitution, of which he 
is now an ornament, as any Tory 
member of the chamber of peers: and 
he does not shrink from avowing it. 
In nothing do his many noble quali¬ 
ties shew themselves more magnani¬ 
mous ! 

Sir Francis Burdett was, of course, 
a violent opponent of Pitt; but he 
was not cordial with the Whigs: he 
went far beyond them. Unfortunately, 
Horne Tooke—as acuie and powerful 
as he was cunning—had got possessed 
of his youthful ear. He is the repre¬ 
sentative of one of the most ancient 
and undoubted families of landed com¬ 
moners of the kingdom.f To me, it 
appears unfortunate that Sir Francis 
fell, in his 'unsuspecting outset, into 
the discipline of such a man as 
Horne Tooke I He was destined by 
birth, and many original intellectual 
qualities, to adorn the highest and most 
elevated class of the political system ? 

I am far from saying that, even now, 
with a mind oflen. politically distorted, 
he has not occasionally taken an useful 
as well as generous part. 

John Calcraft was the natural son of 
a man—an adventurer—who had made 
a large fortune in the commissariat. 


» 

* The Greys of the North are of entirely distinct origin from the Anglo-Norman 
family of Grey, Earls of Kent, Marquesses of Dorset, Dukes of Suffolk, Earls of 
Stamford, Lady Jane Grey, &c. &c. The Scotch Barons Grey are of the same 
origiif as Earl Grey: and from this family Gray tlie poet is supposed to have 
sprung. 

t See the Legend of N. Burdett in the historic poems, called The Mirror fcit‘ 
Magistrates, 1559. 
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atkd by government contracts. The sun 
iviw a man of talent, much above medio- 
erity; and would have been of some 
importance to tiie opposition, had he 
possessed more weight of characteri 
As owner of the borough of Warehain, 
he could not fail to be of some con¬ 
sideration. 

Sir Samuel Rorailly, in the early 
part of Pitt*s career, had not yet made 
himself conspicuous in politics. He 
was rising slowly, by the most acute, 
as well as most laborious abilities, to 
the head of his profession, to riches, 
celebrity, respect, and admiration. < 
His conscientious integrity was the 
theme of eve^y one’s praise and wor¬ 
ship. With the Talents admimstra-^ 
tion, in 1806, he came into office! 
From that date, he was tlie ornament 
and anchor of the house. His argu¬ 
mentative powers, and his originality 
*bf talent, were singularly gifted, and 
such as have never since been sup¬ 
plied. He fell a victim to a morbid 
sensibility, of the most virtuous and 
amiable kind. He had nerves and a 
conscience far too tremulous for the 
wrongs and calamities of life. His 
oratory was powerful, especially for 
logic and sound matter; but had 
somewhat of a puritanic tone. He 
was, by conviction, and in his heart, a 
republican in politics. He died in 
1818, while he«wasyet rising to the 
height of worldly farre, and the lop of 
his distinguished profession. So mys¬ 
terious are the ways of Providence! 

The dissimilarity of talent in man¬ 
kind, even when in two men it is so 
pre-eminent, that it is difficult to say 
in wliich it exceeds, is as discriminat- 
able as it is infinite. What unlikeness 
between Krskine and Uomilly! Er- 
skine’s genius lay in brilliance of illus¬ 
tration ; in a glowing eloquence ; in 
a beautiful combination of musical 
words; and in a voice of silver har¬ 
mony : but y.et great injustice will be 
done him if it is supposed that his 
merits end there! Whenever he found 
it necessary to exercise his ratioeinative 
faculties, his power of thought was 
original, his depth of reflection sound, 
and his conclusions just and incontro- 


vertibte.* His taste was light, and in¬ 
clined rather to what was striking and 
coruscant, than what was severe and 
naked; but, when his duty called, he 
could botli detect a false argument^ 
and elicit a true one. With this tem¬ 
perament of a fluctuating raind, he was 

** Every thing by fits ; and nothing 
long!” 

He was not a fixed star, but a meteor j 
he shot, drawing after him a brilliant 
train; then passed through clouds, and 
was liid in vapours. When all was 
dark, the fire often broke out again, and 
blazed the glittered marble with gold! 

On the removal of Sir John Mitford, 
Charles Abbot, who had been patron¬ 
ised by Pitt, was promoted to the chair 
of the House of Commons.f He had 
won Pitt’s favour by drawing up re¬ 
ports of finance committees. He had 
a precise and analytical head ; and a 
neat manner of executing his work. 
His father was a clergyman, and 
schoolmaster of Colchester; and mar¬ 
ried the widow (second wife, 1 sup¬ 
pose,) of Jeremy Benlham’s father, 
who was an attorney. The speaker 
had been educated at Westminster, 
and been a student of Christchurch, 
Oxford, where he gained the undergra¬ 
duate’s prize for Latin verses. He was 
a man whose genius lay in forms and 
etiquettes; whose memory was stored 
with precedents, and who had a pomp 
and precision of manner, which was 
excellently adapted to his duties; 
and, therefore, he made an excellent 
speaker. Hut his person was so di¬ 
minutive, that to see him walk up tlie 
floor of the house to his chair, the mace 
before him! and liis train-bearer sup¬ 
porting his tail, rendered it im|)Ossil)le 
to refrain from smiles. He was a rami 
of the world ; watchful, sagacious, and 
vain; and bent upon self-a^grandise*- 
ment. Titles and wealth had a great 
influence over him; and he found 
some difficulty in concealing Ins con¬ 
tempt for those who were less fortu¬ 
nate. As his rise from an humble 
station was great, so it is not won¬ 
derful that his head became a little 
giddy from the eminence he suddenly 


♦ See this illustrated in Lord Er.skino’s arguments on the Banbury case, 1812, 
compared with those of Loid Redesdule and Lord Ellenborough, See 'Nicolas on 
Adulterine Bastard}^, 1886, 8vo. 

t He must not bo confounded with his contemporary, Charles Abbott, T.ord 
Tenterden, also an Oxford man, and an eminent classic, who died October 1832, 
aged 70. 
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gamed. He lov4d epigi^m; and all 
his sebtenoes^ when m Addressed tim 
house hrom the chair, wtore an alter-* 
nation of big words and studied terse-* 
ness and point. He was a zealous 
Tory) and not afraid to avow his opin-^ 
ions. He was a classical scholar^ of 
exactness and elegance. He had the 
merit of methodising the records of the 
house, to which he was very attentive. 

Of Col. Jenlcinson, afterwards Lord 
Ilawksbury, and Earl of Liverpool,— 
the future administration, from 1812 
to 1827, was long and important, 
and deserves a separate consideration. 
He was a slow man, but laborious, 
prudent, and well-informed; and ren¬ 
dered wise by varied and persevering 
experience, after having been cradled 
in affairs of state. lie was a Tory in 
principle; but mild, considerate, and 
flexible. He was, perhaps, of too fear-* 
ful a temperament; and hence, some¬ 
times vacillated—especially in finance. 
His family had been provincial ba¬ 
ronets, in Oxfordshire, from the time 
of Charles II., but never rich; and 
bis father was born without fortune, 
the son of a younger brother, who had 
retired from the army in a state of 
humble competence. The first earl 
had risen by his industry, and made 
his first entry into a public career 
as secretary to the Earl of Bute, 
when minister. IJe had spent his life 
in office; and had been of great use 
to Pitt, when, in his raw youth, he 
took on himself the com^^lex reins 
of government. The accomplished 
minister knew his value, and what use 
to make of such a Mentor, without 
allowing his ascendant spirit to be 
dictated to, or even shaded ! The 
son seems always to have enjoyed 
Pitt’s favour, good opinion, and good¬ 
will; though the eloquent and impe¬ 
rious leader sometimes, probably, 
smiled at his pupil’s slowness and 
phlegm. Pitt, perhaps, reposed on 
young Jenkinson as a cushion, while 
from Canning he felt irritation and 
excitement. 

When Jenkinson became premier, 
lie followed mainly Put’s principlesj 
as far as the altered condition of the 
country, and of Europe would allow ; 
but he was better fitted for the stately 
oratory of the lords, than the furious 
and turbulent declamations of the com¬ 
mons, Tile commons were left to 
Castlereagh, wlio had more intrigue, 
and more pliability. 
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Soon after the adoestfion of Lord 
I^verpool to' the premiership^ the tide 
of the political afmirs of Europe took 
a sudden and almost unexpect^ tnmi 
The ibrtune of the mighty Napoleon 
changed by the effects of his own rash-* 
f>ess; and the world was left to won¬ 
der at the blindness of the giant who 
had seemed above human resistance. 
The minister of England had then a 
stupendous task to fulfil. The con¬ 
duct of the allied powers of Europe 
depended on British direction: but 
England was never famous for its di- 
>plotnatic genius. Much of the prac¬ 
tical interference was committ^ to 
Lord Castlereagh. Tl^^re are, who 
accuse him of being a dupe to the 
despotic and selfish principles and 
views of the foreign courts. Perhaps 
his concessions to them were too sup-^ 
pie and favourable; but, was there 
not a paramount wisdom in the de-' 
sire of peace; and that no obstinacy 
on minor points should delay that re* 
turn of Europe to tranquillity, which 
twenty-five years of violence, rapine, 
bloodshed, and overturn of property 
and ancient institutions, had, as late 
as two years back, covered with de¬ 
spair? Russia and Austria returned 
to all the depths of their irrepressible 
wiles: in the inebriation of their 
liberation and triumph they, in a mo¬ 
ment, forgot the perils and sufferings 
from which they had escaped, and 
were now scrambling among them¬ 
selves for the prizes! 

When Lord Castlereagh first return¬ 
ed from the Congress, and entered 
again St. Stephen’s to resume his seat 
on the TreaSury-bencli, I never shall 
forget the acclamations with which he 
was received by the whole assembly, 
without a dissentient voice! The walls 
rung and sliook ; and the cry of joy 
entered the dignified nobleman’s heart, 
and inflamed liim with the unswerving 
and resolute firmiisss, and flow of mo¬ 
mentary genius: his language became 
terse and vigorous; ami not a word 
was involved or misplaced. A blaze 
of sunshine,— not to last! 

The ministers had now a new sort 
of business: they had to wind up the 
expenses of the war. Tiie escape of 
Napoleon from Elba plunged ail again 
into the old contests. Then came the 
unrivalled struggle at W’aterloo; and 
peace was sealed for the last twenty- 
one years! 

Vansittart now held the purse of the 
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pui$(fm4 |a all the meaeures tA$n 
Ibr domi&stic mmmgenoent, tbene, 
’^atleafttf gi«at vadllntion. Hieeouiitry 
ielt ^ effects of exhaustion; and^ in- 
ete^ of the golden harvests^ whkrbwere 
expected when peace arrivedy all was 
barrenness and distress. The landed 
population of proprietors, occupiers, 
and labourers, were the foremost to be 
tlie victims. The price of com fell 
below the expenses of culture. This 
has never yet been accounted for, 
among all the numerous theories that 
have been so pertinaciously battled. 
I myself have a conviction that it 
arose from an improper and ignorant 
interference y^ith the paper currency 
of the instruments of exchange. At 
least, an equal supply of bread must 
have been requisite for a population, 
not only undiminished, but yearly on 
the increase with wonderful rapidity. 
' The glut in the market came from 
inability of the means of purchase ; 
the producers had a more urgent 
necessity to sell, than the consumers 
had the means to buy. The par¬ 
liamentary inquiries were conducted 
without skill, but with much puny 
caution ; and aggravated the panic. 
The manufacturers, whose influence 
was great, and almost irresistible, 
conceived that their own prosperity 
depended on cheap bread; and that, 
if this was not reduced, even to 
the ruin of the grower, they them¬ 
selves should be shut out of the foreign 
market. The corn-committees were, 
therefore made up, in great part, of 
the manufacturing interests. The most 
busy man in all these discussions was 
Huskisson; in whom I never could 
bring myself to have any faith. He 
had the ear and voice, if not the in¬ 
ternal assent, of Vansittart, and, per¬ 
haps, of Lord Liverpool. 

Capital for agriculture had been 
supplied, for nearly thirty years, by 
the country banks > and hence (and 
hence, almost alone, I believe,) its 
prosperity ! K no absolute legislative 
repression was immediately put on the 
issues of the country banks, a fear of 
expected interference hung over their 
heads, and paralysed all their conduct. 
The machinery was withdrawn from 
the farmers, and they first languished, 
and then were ruined. The agricul¬ 
tural distress reacted upon the com¬ 
mercial. The half-wise, misled by 
gross selfishness, cried out for cash- 
payments : the monopoly of the mar¬ 


ket liras with the Jews and read^ 
money capitalists. The national debt 
was now felt as crushing even to 
death; and, at this very crisis, the 
government-measures insanely doubled 
the quantum of pressure; two quarters 
of corn would not now discharge the 
taxes which onW one quarter paid for 
before! It wt» to withdraw all the 
wealth, duly distributed through the 
body politic, to the extremities, and 
collect alt in pleurisies about the heart! 
The augmentation of nominal price is 
a delusion: all depends on positive 
price. It was urged that country- 
banks were often bubbles : there was 
nothing in their essential nature to 
make them so I Whatever abuses they 
were open to might have been repress¬ 
ed and cured by many simple laws. 
It is a mystery, why the government 
was so tender on this point! They 
were willing to cut up the system by 
the root; yet would not prune the 
fungus-branches! So much blunder, 
so much perplexity, and so much 
darkness, where all the organisation 
and anatomy seems to me to have been 
so clear, puzzles me to an inexpress¬ 
ible degree 1 Were a true system 
found to-morrow, it would be too late: 
the sunk capital can never be restored ! 
The deterioration of the soil, the wasted 
manure, the uncropped culture — all 
were lost labour — expenditure with¬ 
out remuneration 1 Manufactured pro¬ 
duce at the expense of agriculture, is 
a deceitful gain! The most genuine 
riches of a country are rents from land 
formed by the surplus, after all costs 
are replaced. I include in costs the ’ 
interest of capital, and the farmer's fair 
profits. Ministers are always embar¬ 
rassed in a grand mercantile and com¬ 
mercial country like England, by the 
jealousies of those great and active 
bodies, who never fail to combine and 
conspire for their own separate in¬ 
terests ; and, being resident in the very 
seat of administration, never leave the 
governing powers at rest, but beset 
them with their intrigues and remon¬ 
strances. They are yet as busy as 
ever; and, to the day of doom, will 
see things only in a partial point of 
view! 

But the British empire is now 
brought to so very high a degree of arti¬ 
ficiality in all its occupations, produc¬ 
tions, customs, and bodily and mental 
acquirements, that scarce anv relics of 
feudal organisation are fitted for this 
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late stage of society. The aristocracy 
of England, therefore, can be no longer 
feudal; nor an aristocracy of birth, 
and independent leisure, and pomp. 
The parvenus will force a dominion, in 
spite of all prejudices, and all remon* 
stranC3s! 

Pitt seems, early ^ his career, to 
have formed the idea of amalgamating 
the old Scotch and Irish peerages into 
the English. Yet, if the proportion 
fixed upon for the due number of re¬ 
presentatives of those bodies was wise 
and sound, this practice of admitting 
the peers of these countries hereditarily* 
into the English house—in addition to 
those elected into the representation of 
their respective nations—was entirely 
to overturn the prefixed proportion. 
Practically it does not seem yet to have 
produced any evil. 

It was resolved, immediately after 
the Scotch Union, that Scotch peers 
could not be admitted to an English 
creation; therefore, the Dukes of IJa- 
milton, Queensbury, and Argyll, were 
not allowed to take their seats by such 
a patent. This was at length over¬ 
turned by Lord Mansfield’s influence, 
about 1782. Pitt had created some 
powerful Irish peers into English ho¬ 
nours before the Irish Union — as Be- 
resford, Shannon, Donegal, Courlown, 
Broderick, and Clare. At the Union, 
and since the Union, they iiave inun¬ 
dated the house; as Drogheda, Ely, 
Sligo, Granard, Enniskillen^ Limerick, 
Melbourne, Conyngliam, Ormonde, 
Roden, Kingston, Longford, Strang- 
ford, Tliomond, Clanriciu-de, ClanvviU 
liam, Clancarty, Fingal, Sefton, Lei¬ 
trim, Ileadfort, Meatli, Ludlow, Clon- 
curry, Donoughmore. TTius, the Irish 

E eemge has, in almost all its vital parts, 
ecome English. \A hat remain, have 
little else than mere titles to give tliem 
power, except those whose considera¬ 
tion puts them among the elected. 
Many of them have no connexion 
with Ireland; as Mexborough, VVin- 
terton, Lisburne, Kilmorey, Dawnay, 
Chetwynd, Barrington, Aylmer, New- 
borough, Macdonald, Kensington, 
Ongley, Rokeby, Bridport, Muncas- 
ter, Graves, Iluntingfield, llotluim, 
Headley, Teignmouth, Henley, Ileu- 
niker, Iladstock, Rendlesham : and few 
of these, are, probably, in a way to 
attafn English peerages. 

A similar principle and practice has 
been applied to the Scotch peerage: 
almost all the •powerful families have 
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been made English.^ ha4 |Kre^Uy 
added ' to the inipDa^r,' tts well' as 
greatly dtanged die' quality, of the 
house of lords. They must now be 
viewed in new lights, and judged by 
new considemtioos* To an imagina¬ 
tive mind they have lost tlieir charm, 
and their venerability; in a philo¬ 
sophical or practical regard, probably 
the change ms been not only useful, 
but necessary. 

Tlie epoch is arrived when the lords 
must stand on their own strength. The 
O’Connells and the Melbournes are re¬ 
solved to strip and sink them, with u 
stone about their necks I It is vvell 
lliat they should be rooted and rami¬ 
fied, not only among the high, but 
among the various, interests of the 
people, as tliey are now bent and com¬ 
bined. The modern peerage is partly 
professional and partly oificial: among 
either of these classes birth is little 
thought of, and no one deems the less 
of them for want of it! while riches 
alone,-however amassed, have aspired 
to the ermine robe and the coronet; 
and forced themselves into the posses¬ 
sion of them. All this is well, in the 
course that human affairs have taken. 
Chivalry, the long line of glorious an¬ 
cestors,— the altar-tomb, and cross- 
legged knight, with a hundred shields 
and blazons, are now but the themes 
of a song, and the visions of a dream 1 
Are we less hayi^iy now ? Is there less 
of zest in society ? — less of virtue ?— 
less of grandeur ? To speak frankly my 
own impressions, I think that there is 1 
But as I Will not allow myself to be 
solely laudator teuiporis actiy I must 
admit that the present time has many 
refinements, and many advantages. 
The old feudal baron, and the better 
order of coui.try-gentlemen, were in 
enviable positions. But they had many 
prejudices, many narrownesses, and 
some indefensible pride. Their regard 
to descent wa^Tsometimes misplaced, 
and sometimes trifling: their airs of 
self-importance were not infrequently 
offensive; and sometimes they let their 
understandings sleep, and their blood 
corrupt! There was something in 
their manners and habits calculated to 
breed respect, if not awe, in the peo¬ 
ple ; and thus had many moral and 
political advantages. The disperaion 
of the residences of the rich and well- 
educated over the provinces, was a 
great benefit to tiie most useful part 
of the population. 

T T 
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From the lime of the establishment 
of the public funds at the Revolution, 
in 1688, the holders of personal pro¬ 
perty became of greater considerapon 
than before. In fact, a new capital 
may be said to have been created, 
which was, at least in part, how'ever, 
taken out of the land! The loan, in 
its distribution, enriched new people ; 
and the lenders yet retained their an¬ 
nuities from it. This began the great 
downful of the landed aristocracy. 
The added possessors of wealth almost 
all arose from commerce; and the 
candidates for honours were no longer 
men of ancient descent or alliances. 
This is remarkauly illustrated by look¬ 
ing to the history of the baronets 
which began to be created since 1688, 
compared with those so made from 
1611 to that epoch; as Webster, Dash- 
■wood, Lambert, Styles, Milner, Klton, 
Blunt, Frederick, Clayton, lleathcote, 
Page-Turner, Ibbotson, Ridley, Lade, 
Cunliffe, Yeo, Colebrooke, Fludyer. 
The course of circumstances chanired 
the stream ; and drove it through new 
channels. 

If ]\Ir. Pitt went still further than 
ihese examples set him, it was because 
the change had now become more ope¬ 
rative and ra]nd. Even if the minister’s 
mind and taste had been instinctively 
imbued with the .love aud veneration 
of the bannered glories of chivalry, as 
a practical man, bis judgment, the 
slave of the expedient, would not 
have allowed him to indulge in them. 
A strict adherence to feudal prejudices 
would have created a dangerous hos¬ 
tility to aristocralieal distinctions. The 
rich will always have the influence; 
and he wlio represents the noblest 
splendour of blood will blaze in vain 
before him with an ineffectual light! 
It might be wise, therefore, to bold out 
the prize of the palm to the makers of 
their own fortunes! The parvenus 
thus became inteicsteil in sustaining 
the establishment of the order. Now 
came the Humes, the'Lemons, the 
Duntzes, the Boyds, the Lloyds, the 
Wombw-cils, the Riddels, the Rum- 
bolds, the Francis Sykeses, the Palks, 
the Kents, the Beevors, ^the Iloares, 
the Kennaways, the Lushinglons, the 
Calls, the Vanluttens (now Pole), 
Tapps, Chod, Baring, Prescott, Darell, 
Neave, Dallas, Boiighey, Olyn, Elford, 
Stirling, &c. &c. See. But, notwith¬ 
standing the prudence, and, perhaps, 
necessity, of this submission lo the 


times, there are gleams and colour¬ 
ings of enchanted light, however de¬ 
lusive, we cannot but regret have 
faded away. Though Ovid says,— 

We must call nothing our own which 
we have not done ourselves,'^ it is an 
ungenerous maxim. Whether blood, 
the nutriment of virtue and intellect, 
is transmissible, many will doubt! 
When nothing new, of a counter in¬ 
gredient, is thrown in, I am inclined 
to think that it is! Many families are 
negative in their character; but, in 
those that hare been eminent, we may 
often see the same leading and pre¬ 
dominant traits ! Take Sidney, Fox, 
Pitt, Yorke, &c. &c. 

We may speculate what would have 
been the result, from 1784, if the mi¬ 
nistry had fallen on one less powerful 
in intellect, in eloquence, in judgment, 
in courage, and patriotism than Pitt. I 
have said that I doubted if he did not 
rather follow than change the tide in 
its first impulses; but none, perhaps, 
but he would have followed, come up 
with, and led it on. It was the tide of 
a roused spirit of commercial, manufac¬ 
turing, and agricultural energies. The 
Whig aristocracy, which would have 
swept all within its ambitious power, 
was met at the critical moment of its 
grasp. 

liow would the state of society and 
the distribution of office have met the 
mania of the French Revolution ? Would 
Fox still hi^ve been its fervent and ine¬ 
briated advocate ? Would there not 
have been discontent in the productive 
but discouraged masses of the people ? 
Pitt had given hope to all: the city 
had the minister’s ear; tiie yeomanry 
and peasantry were full of activity and 
golden prospects; and trade and capi¬ 
tal were circulating in the remotest 
provinces. The odious demarcations 
of society had been cast down. In this 
loyal state the French propagandists 
found the body of the British nation. 
All the odious part of French institu¬ 
tions and customs,— its privileged no¬ 
bility, its partial taxations, its offensive 
etiquettes of court, its absurd requi¬ 
sites for qualification to military rank, 
and those absurd relics of kingly des¬ 
potism which had been so much abused 
from the accession of Louis XIV.,— 
ail these, which were contrary to the 
spirit of the British character, had Been 
more especially guarded against by 
Pitt. The -people were Pitt’s com¬ 
panions; all his mind was occupied 
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by the business of the people. His 
own habits of life were plain and uii- 
aristocratical. He aspired to neither 
honours, nor riches, nor luxuries for 
himself. lie associated little with 
those who in the fashionable phrase 
were called the great. Pitt spent not 
an hour in their idle, vain, and foolish 
pleasures. He smiled at their frivo¬ 
lous distinctions and mean modes of 
attracting attention. His relaxations 
were as simple as those of the humblest 
gentleman : he loved the air, horse 
exercise, and farming.* While he con-* 
ferred titles, and peerages, and ribands, 
and personal honours lavishly on others, 
he sternly spurned them all himself. 
He had a sublime pride when he stood 
in the pure nakedness of his own sim¬ 
ple name. lie never thought of money, 
nor any one selfish acquirement. He 
worked for his country, and his reward 
was sought in the consciousness of a 
patriotism which never for a moment 
swerved. In his habits he had the 
simplicity of a child: still his temper 
was reserved, and his add i ess and 
manners more shy than agreeable. 

It was a fault in him, that he gave 
little encouragemeut to literature. But 
he entered into the dry and tliorny per¬ 
plexities of politics before he had had 
time to cultivate it. Neither nature 
nor cultivation had enriched him by 
sentiment. He always, as Johnson 
said of Dryden, reasoned rather than 
fell. If leisure and the cturse of life 
would have allowed it, perhaps, he 
would have been a great reader; but 
this I doubt. He would have been a 
masterly and invincible lawyer. No 
other member of the rol»e would ever 
have been able to cope with him. 

He had not his father’s majestic 
countenance ; his features were shorter, 
his nose somewhat upturned; and he 
had not the lightning of the eye. His 
person was tall, but meagre; and he 
had not grace in the movements of his 
body. He was a contrast in every 
thing to Fox, who was dark, fat, clum¬ 
sily made, large-faced, and beetle- 
browed. While Pitt was solemn, mea¬ 
sured, and equal in his delivery. Fox 
indulged in every variety of voice, 
language, and matter. Fox was some¬ 
times familiar, and sometimes em¬ 
barrassed,—especially at opening, even 


to neglect and faultine.ss; and, as lie 
never measured his paces, he some¬ 
times gave the reins to unbounded 
speed. His ideas were new, researched, 
and occasionally half-evolved. He 
often thought while he spoke,and drew 
out at the moment ideas which he had 
not himself foreseen. His propensity 
was metaphysical, and his subtleties 
were often more acute than his con¬ 
clusions were just. Mild, ductile, and 
candid as he was in his intercourse 
with society, the healing progress of ar¬ 
gument made him fierce in his opinions, 
and relentless in his deductions. 

Pitt never ran himself out of bieath. 
He seized what was' malleable and 
manageable in his opponent, and left 
the rest to its own darkness. He 
marched straightforward to attack the 
great liolds, and left the little fortresses 
to themselves. The peispicuity affd 
rotundity, in which PiU’s speeches^ex- 
celled, were singularly adapted to a 
mixed assembly, elected by the people, 
like our House of Commons. Such 
an assembly is fatigued N\ith deep dis¬ 
quisitions and learned illustrations. 

Within my memory, all the ancient 
impressions with regard to the orders 
and casts of society have declined in 
England, till at length, I think, that 
they are entirely gone. They bear the 
relics of the feudal system, commencing 
even with Charjjemagne, and subsisting 
longer on the Continent than in Eng¬ 
land,—especially in Germany, where 
they are yet in force. In England, 
Pitt gave them the inost rapid and 
effective blow. Something of his con¬ 
tempt of them he inherited from his fa¬ 
ther, whose lofty mind and proud am¬ 
bition prompted him to scorn, assault, 
and defy the paltry combinations ofthe 
old Whig aristocracy. The phalanx 
was broken by him; and ministerial 
parties, during the first twenty years of 
the reign of Gteorge IJI., were more 
mingled and amphibious. But the 
Rockingham .party still remained in 
compact. After Pitt’s accession to 
power classes mingled, and even 
fashion became more democratic. In 
the immense additions to the peerage, 
few great laifded proprietors, or ancient 
country gentlemen have been regarded. 
Still, a few of good quality have been 
chosen, as Anderson-Pelham, Wode- 


• He rented and farmed the land of WestclifF, a few miles from Walmer Castle, 
whicli estate had formerly been the demesne ofthe Gibbon family. Here Matthew 
Gibbon, great grandfather of the historian, was born, about lOH. 
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house, Crewe, Cholmondely, Lambtonj 
Wilbraham, Grey, Lowtlier, Stuart 
Wortley, Barapfylde. But a great part 
have been Scotch or Irish peers; or 
army, navy, law, and men of office, as 
Vansittart, Long, Wallace, Grant, &c. 
1 once thought that all this was an in¬ 
fringement on the sound principles of 
the peerage: I have altered my mind 
with the vast alterations in the political 
circumstances of Great Britain, and of 
all Europe. I still venerate ancient 
and history descent; but merely as an 
amusement of curiosity—a splendid 
plaything of the mind. The lords 
must now stand upon other merits, and 
more practical 'considerations. Did 
Pitt, fifty years ago, anticipate what 
has occurred, and prepare for it? I 
cannot give him the credit of that fore¬ 
sight. He was driven to the novi 
hiBmines by the proud and stubborn 
exclusiveness ofthe Whigs. The Duke 
of Norfolk, as Earl Marshal, would 
have re-erected the court of star- 
chamber, if he could, with the aid of 
the gossipping, servile, and feeble, and 
nonsensical, and intriguing Sir Isaac 
Heard,♦ and his busy iraps.f His vo¬ 
lumes of blazonry in the Herald's Col¬ 
lege exhibit the contradictoriness and 
frivolity of the age. 

I believe that Pitt, with an inborn 
taste and judgmei?t that despised all 
but essences of talent apd power, in the' 
choice of his regard and favour, weighed 
nothing but personal qualities; and 
never admitted adscititious or reflected 
ingredients into the scale. 

But had Pitt followed the prejudices 
of his predecessors, neither-the nation 
nor the government would have been 
prepared for what has occurred. How 
Lord Lyndhurst must laugh at the 
mean and impotent attacks upon his 
origin! 

The Duke of Norfolk had an aver¬ 
sion to Pitt; and, among other absurd 
grounds, because He*considered him a 
parvenu ! 

Pitt had working subordinates, of 
great industry; who were the more 
useful, because they had none of the 
fine edge of intellect or manners, 
Dundas managed Scotland; and Dun- 
das was as indefatigable as he was 
sagacious. Those were happy times, 
when all was smiling, and all was 


progressive. The great feature of solid 
prosperity, was the sudden and general 
improvement of agriculture. This, as 
I have said before, was entirely owing 
to the country banks. Pitt cherislied 
them ; and, no doubt, cherished all 
paper money, lie was a great admirer 
of Adam Smith ;,but did not attend to 
all Smith’s cautions and restrictions. 
Finance was his delight and his forte. 
He had a head and a surprising me¬ 
mory for figures; but it may be doubted 
whether his sinking fund was as pro¬ 
foundly devised as was for many years 
supposed. The regulation which or¬ 
dered to buy back in peace part of 
what had been borrowed in war, liad 
this great evil, that the nation redeemed 
at a high rate what had been borrowed 
at a very low rate; perhaps what had 
been lent at 50 per cent was redeemed 
at 90. On the other hand, it forced 
economy, and brought a regular fund 
into the market to take off floating 
stock. Every government must sink 
at last under taxation yearly increasing. 
Pitt, under the pressure of the tremen¬ 
dous circumstances of the present, did 
not look enough to this. Napoleon 
was wise enough to search out, and 
direct his blows to the unsound part 
of our financial system ; and even as 
early as February 1797, the necessity 
of the act for restricting cash payments 
shewed that the minister had gone too 
far. It is often supposed that govern¬ 
ment expenditure does not impoverish 
a nation : but it does impot^ensh if, if 
it is expended in non-reproductive com¬ 
modities ; or, in great part, if it be 
paid in subsidies to foreign countries: 
though, in sprae degree, this last evil 
may be counteracted by payment in 
articles of home manufacture, which 
might otherwise have been a drug in 
the market. If paper will not buy in 
goods the amount of the sum which it 
professes to repre’sent, it is a proof of 
an over-issue; subject, however, to the 
followingqualificaiion,—that there may 
be a temporary extra value in gold, as 
a commodity in the market, or to pay 
balances due to foreigners; not, perhaps, 
from the balance of trade, which is ge¬ 
nerally in favour of England, but more 
probably of the interest of capitftl 
bought formerly into our funds, when 
stocks were low, and all the re^ of 


♦ One of the heralds, an Htve of Sir Isaac, openly professes bis desire of a resort 
to a vigour beyond the law. 

’ f I have a great deal more to say on this topic on a future occasion. 
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Europe convulsed, and not to be trusted 
as places of deposit. Temporary spe¬ 
culation, and the excess of purchase of 
raw materials, may for a little while 
cause the same effects; but the balance 
will soon right itself. For domestic 
purposes, the paper of sound banks is 
as good as cash. Every day this sub¬ 
ject becomes better understood, though 
yet many theories are wandering about; 
but these are partly the cunning fictions 
of selfish cliques, who are endeavouring 
to work out some advantages to their 
own separate employments or pursuits. 
Thus the pros and cons regarding tho 
new establishments of joint-stock com¬ 
panies ; which, f suspect, will be dan¬ 
gerous, unless all the capital is paid up. 
If they go beyond what the amount of 
Bank of England paper can redeem, 
the day of alarm and stoppage may 
come. 

It is well to take the year 1784 as 
the commencement of a new epoch. 
The termination of the American war 
produced a crisis in France, as well as 
in England. The assistance which 
France had given to American inde¬ 
pendence brought back a revolutionary 
spirit, which acted upon a mine that 
had been for ages preparing, llie 
Duke de St. Simon predicted the burst 
of a storm almost a century before. 
Louis XVI. was of all men the least 
fitted to face and outride it. He had 
the mildness of Charles I., without his 
active courage. Ilis meekness was a 
fault; bis patience went befond human 
wisdom. He had men far more fero¬ 
cious, unprincipled, profligate, and 
bloodthirsty, to deal with, than Charles 
had. Among Charles’s opponents were 
some great and honest mtn. 

In France, the people, long the vic¬ 
tim of cruel privileges, were resolved to 
have equality^ at any rate. Their exas¬ 
peration had become inveterate and un¬ 
controllable. The profligate courts of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. had demo¬ 
ralised the nation to a frightful and unex¬ 
ampled excess. The philosophers and 
encyclopaedists had rooted up every seed 
of virtue; but the king encouraged the 
burst of the storm by his blind supine¬ 
ness. The court was infatuated; they 
saw nothing of the gathering tempest; 
they sported in frivolous luxuries ; and 
revelled in a belief of power which 
ages had borne with a servile sub¬ 
mission. The nobility and clergy 
abused their stations with a fatuitous 
heartlessness. The distresses of the 
finances of the kingdom now drove the 


ministers to means which set fire to 
the mine; while the British govern¬ 
ment was economising its resources, 
and adding order to every department 
of the revenue. A virtuous monarch, 
with a firmness which was his glory, 
set an example of moral ’dignify, and 
simple and spotless manners. Great 
Britain rose into vigour by the loss of 
America, as if a crushing burden had 
been thrown off! The minister saw 
his own exhilarating position ; but, per¬ 
haps, did not duly penetrate the rot¬ 
tenness of the rival nation, which had 
never ceased for a thousand years to 
ursue his fall 1 The self-sufficient 
ut feeble William Eden was sent to 

V 

contrive and conclude a treaty of com¬ 
merce, which the superficial thought 
would be the pledge of mutual peace 
and profit. There was delusion from 
beginning to end in it: the French ad¬ 
ministrations were not in a conditionlo 
satisfy their own people! De Calonne 
and Neckerwere both charlatans. Pitt 
did not seem to be accurately acquainted 
with the French movements, nor whi¬ 
ther they led. Burke liad long watched 
what was going forward, and saw it all 
in the full extent of its dreadful conse¬ 
quences. But Burke was then a zeal¬ 
ous leader of hostile opposition, and 
had nothing of Pitt’s ear. Luckily, 
the burst came upon England in a 
sound and contented state. The pro¬ 
pagandists were, however, furious and 
indefatigable. When Pitt’s eyes were 
opened to the truth, he neglected no¬ 
thing to ward off the dsyiger. 

The new-fangled notions of the rights 
of man were so ridiculous, that no 
sound min'd could entertain them : but 
in every country there will be discon¬ 
tented and mischievous spirits, who try 
to brew up confusion, that they may 
profit by it Such was Tom Paine. 
He who addresses the passions of the 
mob is sure to have an audience. The 
grand evil was/>?tjheF'rench Revolu¬ 
tion had advocates of power and elo¬ 
quence in our own parliament. Fox 
defended it with all his popular ora¬ 
tory. Burke maintained, with a rich¬ 
ness of argument, knowledge, and il¬ 
lustration which has never been equal¬ 
led, that which he put forth with still 
more success in his inimitable writings. 
But his heart and zeal were so inflamed 
in the cause, that he lost his temper, 
and separated himself from Fox with 
such violence as drew Fox’s tears. Fox 
was placable ; but Burke was not. 
Burke said that he must forget per- 
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sonal friendsliip in a content on which 
all the happiness of civilised society 
throughout the world depended. For 
eight years before his death Burke gave 
up his whole mind and soul to this 
discussion. No doubt he exhausted 
liimself, and died a martyr to the cause. 
But such was the universality and per¬ 
petuity of his wisdom and inspired 
genius, that those writings still remain, 
and will ever remain, as interesting as 
when first promulgated. 

It was a crisis of all movement and 
flame. The genius of French intrigue 
shook every throne in Europe to its 
base. The poison of disorganisation 
was brewed with irresistible force. All 
old governments fell as much by in¬ 
trigue and corruption as by the sword. 
In England, Pitt had a demand upon 
all his vigilance to defeat the contagion. 
The military spirit of the nation was 
refused to a degree never before known, 
and all became soldiers. This infused 
a habit of loyalty, and love of order. 
And in this state of temper, habits, and 
humours rose the mighty and immortal 
Nelson, one of the most beautiful cha¬ 
racters m tlie history of heroism which 
the world has ever witnessed. Pitt 
brought forth Wellesley upon the stage, 
and hence, finally, VVellingion. The 
military and naval annals now became 
studded with light, and blazed with 
splendour. Pitt had infused his ener¬ 
gies into every departnpent. We have 
livod in fearful times. What numerous 
and awful changes do I remember! 
When I was a boy of ten or twelve 
years old, the American war broke out. 
I remember hearing at school the news 
of the battle of Bunker’s Ilfll. There 
was a dull, abject spirit through the 
nation ; every part of the ministry was 
languid, and unpossessed of the na¬ 
tional confidence. Not one man of as¬ 
cendant and magnanimous talents was 
among them. Lord North was a wit, 
a scholar, of qjiick^^i* accomplished 
good-humour, and much beloved for 
his private qualities; but, from what¬ 
ever cause, he was a feeble and unpo¬ 
pular minister. In every department 
of office there was a selfish sort of ease. 
The Tory families had all the favour ; 
and the court was a scen^ of dull eti¬ 
quette. Honours were sparingly dis¬ 
tributed ; and the peerage was little 
reinforced ; for I suspect that the king 
himself was very economical of aristo¬ 
cratic distinctions. A small batch of 


eers was made about 1778, as Am- 
erst, commander-in-chief; Ryder, son 
of a deceased chief-justice of a former 
reign, who died while his patent was 
making out, and before the great seal 
was put to it; Gust, son of a deceased 
speaker; Foley, collateral heir to the 
large estates of a peer just extinct; and 
Pitt, of Strathfieldsay, apparently by 
court favour; with Lord Polworth,son 
of the Earl of Marchmont. There 
could be no objection to those men; 
but none of them, were brilliant. 

Rodney, long retired in pecuniary 
(Embarrassment, was destined to repair 
the glory of the British flag over the 
seas. The generals Burgoyne, Gage, 
Grey, Cornwallis, made no great figure. 
The debates in Parliament were angry, 
but never splendid or powerful; except 
the memorable occasion of Lord Chat¬ 
ham’s dying speech. 

Literature partook of the general de¬ 
bility and palsy ; though Johnson re¬ 
tained his reputation, and tlie force of 
his moral genius. But the commence¬ 
ment of a great work of history broke 
forth ; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire enlightened and digni¬ 
fied the historic department. Gibbon 
inherited from liis fatlier, who had sat 
in parliament, a diminished fortune. 
Ilis grandfather, who died 1736, was a 
South Sea director, and involved in 
that iniquitous advenlure. Tfiis direc¬ 
tor was the son of a citizen of London, 
a linen-draper, who was one of the 
many younger sons of Thomas Gibbon, 
a Kentish squire, of Westclifle, near 
Dover.* In labour and erudition this 
history is a stupendous work, and il¬ 
lustrates the name of Gibbon. 

London wf.'s gay with East Indians 
and West Indians ; but commerce was 
dull, and agriculture pined. The na¬ 
tional debt of that day, compared with 
its present extent, appears a mere trifle; 
but it was then felt as such a burden, 
that the new taxes fell short in their 
produce one-half of the amount for 
which they were imposed. The pro¬ 
spects were every where gloomy. Then 
came that mighty change in the vigour 
of the body politic which followed 
Pitt’s accession to power. It was like 
the rising of the dead from the last 
faint, low breathings of approaching 
death. New blood was poured into 
the veins, and life began again. 

Whether nations rise or fall by the 
exertions or faults of an individual, or 


The family are entered in the Herald’s Visitation of Kent, 1663. 
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a few individuals, may be^oubted by 
some. There must, indeed, be con¬ 
current aids, or proper ingredients, to 
work upon. But still it may be the 
work of an individual, as in the vast 
succe'sses of Napoleon. 

Whatever might be owing to the ac¬ 
cidental combination of political cir¬ 
cumstances, the course wliich things 
took in England could not have been 
aflcctcd but by such powers and dispo¬ 
sitions as Fill’s. Had tlie old routine 
of office been followed, all would have 
sunk. Had tlie cllves of the fashion¬ 
able members ofBiookes’s been placed 
to the discharge of public duties, the 
aristocratical favour, or Whig combina¬ 
tion, the disease of consumption, which 
was now at its height, would have been 
irredeemable. But Pitt came ir.t> 
power free from almost all sliackles, 
lie stepped at once into the premier¬ 
ship before long official habits had 
perverted his freshness. Tlie Augean 
stable was cleansed, and men of busi¬ 
ness were juit to do practical duties. 

Society, in all its ramifications, felt 
this change. The creatures of old eti¬ 
quette, moulded by custom, were un¬ 
comfortable and offended ; but the 
general cry of applause stifled their 
wallings. I saw the old nobles, a 
prouder class of gentry — of hereditary 
arrogance—grow sulky, or heard their 
hitler invectives. New men shoved 
the commoners out of paihament, and 
nabobs and tradesmen took tlieir places. 
I remember an apothecary anid a paper- 
maker elected into towns which had 
hitherto returned prime gentry. At 
that time the people stared ; they 
would not stare now. There was both 
evil and good in all tl»3. Pitt had 
risen above old prejudices long before 
the public mind had risen above them. 
But this change was most fortunate for 
the crisis. It was a preparation to 
meet, which soon occurred in France; 
and which would have occurred, in 
spite of whatever took j>lice in Eng¬ 
land. The French outburst was the 
result of nearly two centuries of into¬ 
lerable abuses of government hy the 
French monarchsand their myrmidons. 
Had the English nation been found by 
the French propagandists in a state of 
discontent with the existing organisa¬ 
tion of English society, they would 
eagerly have drunk the poison, and 
waded to equality through confiscation 
and slaughter. But Pitt had put aside 
all the pomp of office, and the inso¬ 


lence of birth. No man qualified for 
high duties felt himself barred by want 
of birth; and the peerage was as open 
to 0 . parvenu as to a Howard ora Man¬ 
ners. This was Pitt’s principle, and 
his practice. Pitt had been taught 
tiiat all merit lay in personal qualities, 
and personal conduct. Perhaps he 
looked with too mucli coldness, or con¬ 
tempt, on the past, or even on the fu¬ 
ture, as far as distant political events 
were concerned. I have said before 
tliut 1 do not think he had imagination ; 
tluTefore all his views and all his con¬ 
siderations were bent on the present, 
and the actual. To make him the ob¬ 
ject of the highest sojt of mental ad¬ 
miration, lie should have had more 
sentiment. But 1 liave examined hiin 
as fitted for tlie epoch into which he 
was born; and 1 believe that he gave 
the turn, the shape, and the colours to 
all tiiakiuis since taken place in Eng¬ 
land. But all his principles have not 
been adequately pursued, nor bent to 
the occasion. 

It cannot be questioned that he laid 
the foundation of the present state of 
the House of Lords. ()n that state de- 
]>ends at present the existence of the 
British constitution. The House of 
Commons has a Uaclical majority, by 
means of O'Connell^ and his well dis¬ 
ciplined train of Irish Catholics. The 
safety lies in the Losds; and, knowing 
this, the revol'^fionists bend all llieir 
artillery and all their abuse against it. 
But they shew the Satanic schemes and 
tiie Satanic mode of waifare too plainly 
for success. Their cries and tlieir roar¬ 
ings have passed incfiectually, and, I 
trust, unf?lt, over tiie heads of tfie 
lords. Tiiey now stand on their po¬ 
litical functions,— not as the repre¬ 
sentatives of ancient splendour. Lord 
I.yndliuvst, by his manly and cou- 
lageous understanding, by his sonorous 
voice, his uncompromising spirit, and 
his lofty and u^nosing, eloquence, can 
do more in the new ciiaracler and new 
combinations* of political events, and 
social manners, than all the union of 
ancient and noble blood, with large 
]n'operty, could do for the Clintons, 
the Seymours, the Spensers, the Ne- 
\iles, the Talbots, the Courtneys, or 
the (Cliffords. I once lamented the 
change; [ lament it no longer. With 
the fall of chivalry and the feudal gra¬ 
dations of society, all must accommo¬ 
date itself to tl’.e utter change of times, 
manners, occupations, and events. 
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THE HEIRESS OF DUNBAR. 

A LEGEND. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** THE BIRTH OF IHE FAINTER RAFFAELLE,’* £cc. &C. 


Part I, 

Thou, bonnie Scotland, art the place 
For kelpie, banshee, fay, 

And all the second-sighted race 
That live in modern day. 

Full many a legendary tale 
Hast thou at eve to tell, 

Of haunted casUe, mountain, vale, 
Where sprites and fairies dwell. 

But one there is—I give it here — 
About a hollow tree, 

Where two opposing ghosts appear, 

* Which seems a mystery. « 

» 4 ^ « 

Fair Alba, Scotland’s sweetest flower, 
The heiress of Dunbar, 

Fled forth at midnight from her bower, 
Bright as a shooting star. 

Abstraction filled her dark blue eye, 

As through the lialls she swept; 

She seem’d some vision floatiiig by, 

Or one who walk’d and slept. 

She rush’d beside the couch where lay 
yer lady mother proud ; 

And thus her terrors found their way, 
As o’er that couch she bow’d. 

“ Oh, mother! I am cold as death,—■ 

1 shiver with affright; —,, 

My blood congeals—I pant for breath, 
At what I’ve seen this night! 

Oh, take me, mother! to your bed, 
And warm me in your breast; 

There let me lay my throbbing head, 
And calm my fears to rest.”— 

“ And whyarlthousopale, my child ?— 
White as the drifted snow? 

W’hy dost thou gaze so strange, so wild ? 
Why dost thou tremble so?” 

“ Oh, ask me not, my mother dear! 
The dreadful tale to tell; 

And yet the slander thou rmist hear 
Of demon sent from hell! 

Why did I ^toxn sweet sleep awake, 

To hear sucli words of shame? 

Sure, lying words that demon spake, 
When it pronounced name. 


But wherefore, mother, dost thou start ? 
Why heave that bitter sigh ? 

I feel the throbbings of thy heart, 

As at thy breast I lie. 

I charge thee, mother, do not chide, 
That madly I require 

'That thou should’stswetfrthis spirit lied, 
Or see me here expire.— 

No answer, save that stifled groan! 
Which blights at once my youth. 

Thou dost by this keen anguish own 
That spirit told me truth. 

Oil, say not, mother! for juy sake 
The guilty act was done; 

Nor think thy daughter will partake 
Of wealth so basely won. 

No—keep thy gold, thy boasted lands. 
That blood has bought for thee; 

In innocence I wash my hands,— 

No gold, no lands, for me I 

Oh! do not press me to your heart, 
Your touch I cannot bear; 

I must depart—I must depart,— 

Blest Jesu 1 tell me where! 

Within my heart it lieth deep,— 

Fear not lest I disclose;— 

This heart fliiall thy dread secret keep, 
Until it Wak with woes. 

I will not, mother, blast thy fame, 

Or publish thy disgrace; 

But much I fear the mark of shame 
Is printed Cm my face. 

Farewell! farewell! those anns ofthine 
In vain my form enfold ; 

In vain they round my neck entwine,— 
They have no power to hold. 

I will not thy great crime upbraid,— 

I am thy daughter yet; 

But when in the cold earth I’m laid, 
Do not this night forget. 

But to thy God in fervent prayer 
Ask pardon night and day ; 

And may’s! thou find* it, mother, there. 
To wash thy sins away.” 

She said, and flinging round her form 
A garment thin and while ; 

She rush’d into the pelting storm 
Of that most fearful night. 
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She fancied footsteps all the while * 

Pursued her flying feel; ^pke, and through her casement 

So on she ran full many a mile, rude_ 

Whilst tempests round her beat. A fissure made by time— 

She enter’d now a forest vast, A cleft within the aged wood — 

Unknowing where she trod ; She saw the morning’s prime. 

And thus, amidst the howling blast, The storm was hush’d, the sun blazed 
She knelt and pray d to God. 


Oh, take me, Father! to thy care. 
My only parent now ; 

For me some place of rest prepare, 
And hear my solemn vow,— 

That never more I’ll bear that name, 
JMy mother, stain’d for me; ’ 

Nortouch that treasure bought by shame, 
Whate’er my wants may be. 

I give myself into Thy bands,— 

Thou art my only friend; 

Supply the place of house and lands, 
And food and shelter send. 

For me such sustenance supply 
As the wood-pigeons find ; 

And whilst I feel Thy presence nigh, 
ril bow my head resign’d. 

And oh, forgive, for Jesu’s sake, 

My mother’s fearful crime; 

Repentance in her heart awake, 

And all Thy truths sublime. 

So may we meet (though never here) 
In happier worlds above; 

Where e’en the murderer may appear. 
When cleans’d by thy dear love.”— 

She fancied then she heard a sigh, 

And ru.stling ’midst tlie ifees; 

But saw no human being nigh, 

And shiver’d in the breeze. 

She crept into a hollow tree^ 

Worn out with toil and grief; 

And there sweet sleep- ftiat mystery. 
Brought to her soul relief. 

Such dreams as angels love to weave. 
And then on infants shed, 

Did Alba in that tree receive. 

Her scoop’d an4 narrow bed. 

Ilow strange that visions bright and fair 
Should enter hollow tree,— 

Should find her in that covert there 1 
Ilow can such wonder be ? 

But who can from the spirit hide? 

It fills all time and space; 

It searches all creation wide, 

And finds each hiding place. 

It whispers hope in bitterest hours,— 

It calms the grief-worn breast; 

And scatters dreams like peifum’d 
On innocence at rest. [flowers 


From forth its mantle-cloud; 

She heard the hunter’s horn and shout,— 
The stag-hounds baying loud. 

The bounding deer the tree drew nigh, 
Pursued by dogs and men; 

She heard its last, its feeble, cry 
Within her leafy den; 

She crept up close hef' form to hide 
From hunter’s piercing view ; 

Then saw them the poor stag divide, 
And heard their loud halloo 1 

“ Can these be men,” she softly cri^, 
“ Who God’s own image wear? 
Ilow much that image they degrade 
Such cruel sports to share. 

Can this be triumph to behold 
A hapless creature bleed ? 

What shame that men so brave, so 
bold, 

Should glory in such deed ! 

But there is one in Lincoln-green, 

Who stands from ail apart; 

Unlike the rest, it may be seen, 
lie has a feeling heart. 

Oh, yes, there’# pity in his eye! 

No triumph does he shew ; 
lie stands aloof—he comes not nigh,— 
He cannot joy in wo; 

Why does he join this noisy crew, 
Though’lords, perchance, they be ? 
Oh, that my hapless state he knew 
Within this hollow tree. 

Ilow noble is bis form — his air! 

Ilow beautiful bis eye! 

Ilow grand his forehead, and how fair! 
I wish he would draw nigh. 

"VI* • 

He joins not in the vulgar mirth,— 
There’s thought upon that brow: 

Ob, that 1 knew his name—bis birth I— 
But that were useless now. 

I am the child, alas! of shame,— 

The offspring of disgrace; 

T never must reveal my name. 

Nor own my high-born race. 

For mtirder has been foully wrought 
By her who gave me birth; 

What dreadful anguish in the thought— 
Outcast I am on earth 1 
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Yet might I see that youth — Fd strive 
My wretched fate to bear; 

From his briglit looks I might derive 
A balm to soothe despair. 

Some potent charm, some mighty spell, 
V\ itlmi those looks abide; 

To him I could my sorrows tell, 

And every wo confide. 

Dut, hark! his name I surely hear,— 
liis comrades ‘ Eustace !* call; 

IJe moves this way—he is quite near I 
A paper he lets fall. 

lie sees me througli this defied tree,— 
lie makes a secret sign: 

O God ! this is a mystery ! 
lie does my flioughts divine. 

He is discreet, I see, and wise, 

And will not me expose; 

He turns away those brilliant eyes, 
And* now away he goes. 

The hunters and the dogs all go, 

And 1 am left alone. 

How shall 1 bear this weight of wo,— 
How weep myself to stone? 

Yet might I venture out to reach 
Tliai paper Eustace gave; 

It might some road to slielter teach, 
Point out some way to save.’’ 

« « « « 


She crept out, softly as the clove 
Who seeks its partner’s nest; 

And read these words < f mvstic love, 
By stranger’s hands exprest. 

Sweet lady, rest, ’till dew-drops 
bright,' 

Bespangle every flower; 

Wait till the moon’s pale tender light 
Shines on thy leafy bower. 

When I will come and lead tiiee hence; 

To fairy-fields I’ll lead; 

Nor shah thou, Alba ! go from thence 
Till rcU ibutiorCs deed !—* 


Blood will huv^ bl oj^dJ and those who 
slay 

Must be in vengeance,slain ; 

But thou shall be, ere many a day, 
Dunbar’s sweet flower again.” 


Thus ended the mysterious scroll; 

’Twas magic, sure, she ^leemed ; 
Bewilder’d grew her wondering soul; 

She felt as one who dream’d. 

/ 

And so do 1 — for, gentle sleep 
Weighs down my eyelids white ; 
Thou, reader, still may’st vigils keep, 
1 wish thee a good-night! 


Part II. 

There is a trance some beings know, 
When days pass by as hours; 

And, tho’ life’s current still may flow, 
It has no conscious powers. 

When undefin’d all objects seem, 
Thougli still the eye may gaze; 

A state of vague and waking dream, 
All lost in wild amaze. 

Thus Alba sat, and ponder’d o’er, 

For Itours, that paper strange ; 

Still more perplex’d she grew, and more, 
^ As thought took wider range. 

“ Blood will have blood at length 
she said, 

And felt the threat implied; 

Against the tree her head she laid, 

And, full of anguish, sighed. 

“ f)h, cruel Eustace!” she exclaim’d ; 

Whether a man or sprite; 

Since thou the penally hast nam’d, 

Let it be paid this night. 

To fairy-halls I go, indeed, 

But not to those of earth ; 

To save her life this form shall bleed— 
That life which gave me birth. 

My mother! thou must surely live, 
Thy errors to repent; 

Do thou, O God ! her sin forgive! 

On me be punishment.” 

9 

* » « » 


The moon prose, the dew-drops shone, 
Soft sang the evening bird; 

Still Alba sat, and mus’d alone, 

When Eustace’ voice she heard. 

Come, fairest of the earth’s fair 
flowers !*' 

I come to claim my bride; 

Come, let us seek those fairy-bowers, 
Wfiere I.ove and 1 reside. 

I’ve brought thee vesture pure and 
white, 

Where cosily jewels shine; 

I’ve brought tliee nectar, sparkling 
bright, 

And fruits that are divine; 

I’ve brought thee lioney from wild bee, 
And rich, deliciou^cake ; 

Come, clothe thee in thy hollow tree, 
And of these sweets partake. 

My fairest! thou art pale and faints 
Come, cheer thee with rich wine ; 
With bloom it will thy fair cheek paint, 
As it has painted mine!”— 
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Stranger !'* replied the lovely maid, 
And from her tree crept forth : 

“ ‘ Blood must have bloods thy dark 
scroll said — 

The victim is not loth. 

On me be laid my parent’s crime, 

Do thou my young life take; 

Lose not, 1 pray, a moment’s time, 

Be quick, for Jesu’s sake! ”—■ 

“ Thou must not die, so young, so fair; 

I'or thee it was not meant; 

Those who have sinu’d, why let them 
bear 

Their own dread punishment. 

Behold me kneeling at thy feet; 

My heart, my treasures, share; 

Live for my sake, I beg —entreat — 
Thou fairest of the fair! 

Behold these gems, their precious rays 
Are full a kingdom’s worth; 

For thee, and only thee, they blaze, 
Thou loveliest of the earth !” 

“ And shall my mother pardon’d be ? 

Mysterious stranger, say; 

And I will live for love of thee, 

For her does Alba pray!” 

“ Blood mmt have blood ! ” the youth 
replied, 

And gaz’d with searching eye; 

“ Be thou my own beloved bride. 

But let the gtdltj/ die /” 

She sunk to earth, in swoon of death, 
Like monumental stone; 

There was no pulse, there was no breath. 
Her spirit pure seem’d fl6wn. 

He tried to warm her in his arms : 

No sign of life was there; 

He gazed upon her snowlike charms 
With look of wild desjjair. 

And here we leave them, a tableau, 
Beneath llie pale moonlight: 

A maiden, white as drifted snow, 

A youth in wild affright. 

Around were strewed most precious 
things, 

Rich viands, vestments fair; 

W ith biaceiets, armlets,brooches, rings, 
And jewels for the hair. 

Nor must the good old hollow tree, 

Be in the sketch forgot; 

I IS gnarled branches, wild and free, 
(Fershadowing that spot. 

The curtain drops, the act is o’er, 
ril stop again and sleep ; 

But should the poet wake no more— 
Then weep, for Alba weep ! 


Part III. 

Tread softly, Eustace! do not speak; 
I scarce can hear her breath; 

She is, as new-born infant, weak, 

A single step from dea^i. 

Although the raging fever’s o’er, 

Yet danger is not past; 

Sleep may her feeble frame restore; 
Thank God I she sleeps at last. 

Emotion would destroy her quite, 

So, Eustace, tranquil be; 

Go, try to take some rest to-night, 

And trust her life to me.’^ 

“ Oh, do not ask me to retire, 

But let me watch and pray; 

I’ll do whatever you require, 

Except to go away. 

1 will not speak, I will not move; 

But, gazing on her face, 

I'll hold the hand of her 1 love, • 
With fond and pure embrace.” 

“ Her hand you must not hold, my 
son; 

Nor must you come so nigh ; 
Mischief enough there has been done, 
My Alba still may die! ” 

“ I will not touch her hand of snow, 
But sit behind and weep; 

Then bid me not, dear mother, go. 

I’ll sacred silence keep.”— 

And there he sat, and watch’d and 
wept, • 

That youth in green array ; • 

The same position had he kept. 

For many a night and day. 

And there, upon her silken bed, 

In camlyic robe array’d ; 

Slie lay as though she slumbered, 

The half-unconscious maid. 

V^oices slie heard, to her most dear, 
Their forms she could not see; 

She felt no pain, no grief, no fear, 

But all seem’d ecstasy. 

Too weak she speak one word. 

Nor did she wish to move; 

For every accent that she heard. 

To her were sounds of love. 

Yet was the meaning undefin’d. 

For reason slumber’d still; 

No memory*lived within her mind, 

No consciousness, no will. 

So lies an infant, calm and pure, 

It hears, but does not know; 

No conflict does its mind endure, 

No thought of future wo. 
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Perchance thus feel the angels bright, 
No future and no past; 

Their present full of love and light— 

A present that will last* 

Perchance, trees and flowrets feel, 
Unable to express 

Tlie ecstasies that round them steal, 
And all their being bless. 

Although devoid of sense they seem, 
They may have secret powers; 

And many a pure delightful dream 
May pass o'er trees and flowers. 

Like us, they sleep; like us, they wake; 

Are born like us, and die; 

Like us, they fpod and moisture take ; 
Like us, fresh stock supply. 

Then, why not feel both joy and grief? 

The sunshine and the dew? 

Tlie falling off of every leaf? 

' The putting forth of new ? 

A rose-tree may fond pleasure know, 
Its offspring to perceive ; 

And, though it cannot anguish shew 
Like Niobe, may grieve. 

All that has life—that gift divine, 

May have sensation too; 

Perchance more keen than thine or 
mine, 

And more to nature true. 

I never see a beetje crawl, 

A gnat or hornet fly^^ 

A blossom or a rose-leaf fall, 

A worm or spider die, 

But ther? I read the history 
Of earth, and all mankind; 

O life ! thou art a mystery { 

O man 1 thou art most blind. 

Ages pass by; we search, we strive, 
We strain our mental powers; 

No further light do we derive, 

Than have the birds or flowers. 

And yet, there bu ms eth ereal light, 
God’s lamp, in every breast; 

Would we but search by it aright, 

And trust the brilliant guest, 

Man outward turns his thoughts, Iris 
eyes; 

Within the light resides : 

True wisdom in the centre lies, 

And blesses those it guides.— 

But let us taour tale return, 

And not stand still and preach; 

No human creature loves to learn, 
Though all delight to teach. 
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That man who would aspire to please, 
Must not seem over-wise; 

Philosophers disturb our ease, 

With questions and replies. 

Sleep is a Sabbath— holy^ pure,— 

The soul's divine repose; 

And might it through our lives endure, 
Farewell to crimes and woes. 

It is eternity, not time, 

That then the spirit keeps; 

The blackest felon stain’d with crime, 
Ih holy when he sleeps. 

There is a healing power within— 

A germ of love—a seed, 

That during sleep would cleanse oursin. 
Would we its influence heed. 

Then, always sleep when most you feel 
Ill nature, anger, dread ; 

I hope that sleep such ills may steal, 
And sweet composure shed. 

Then, sleep,kind friends, and so will I— 
Twill do our spirits good ; 

I’d sleep a year—at least, I’d try— 

To wake in better mood. 

And tliough my tale is sleeping too, 
Tis good for it and me; 

To morrow we’ll the theme renew, 

And solve each mystei-y.'* 

Part IV. 

And she is sleeping all this while, 

Or lies \n trancelike state ; 

Upon her lip a tender smile 
Like cherub seems to wait. 

Her waking hour,—the dawn is won— 
The uprising of the day; 

And, proph^-like, proclaims the sun 
Is coming on his way. 

At length she opens those fair eyes. 
Those gems so blue, so bright; 

Regards her mother with surprise, 

Then turns away her sight. 

Familiar objects round she sees 
Of luxury and pride; 

She cannot bear tlie sight of these, 

And turns her head aside. 

A secret terror undefin’d, 

Seems creeping on her fast,— 

A quick awakening of her mind 
To all the terrors past. 

But when her mother stoop’d to kiss, 
She felt a sudden pain ; 

She seem’d to hear a serpent hiss 
Within her maddening brain. 
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She closed her eyes, and faintness came 
Upon her form so fair, 

With sense of anguish, dread, and 
shame, 

And wildness and despair. 

** Why am I here she^shrieking cried; 

O mother, do not speak I 
But hide thyself, for mercy hide,— 
Some place of safety seek! 

Away! away! oh, fly with me. 

These guilty chambers fly; 

Thy life will here a forfeit be,— 

In vain for thee Td die. 

TJiy tears flow fast, my mother dear,— 
1 joy to see them fall; 

Repentance may be in each tear, 

And God will pardon all. 

I hear some other sigh than mine,— 
Oh, should it Eustace be! 

He’ll shed that precious blood of thine, 
And I that deed shall see 1”— 

She quickly turn’d, and caught a sight 
Of Eustace kneeling there. 

Her bosom Iieav’d with wild affright,— 
Her eyes sliot forth despair. 

Then raging fever came again; 

She raved, and beat her breast; 

All hope to save her life seem’d vain,— 
Death seem’d her only rest. 

They wept, they knelt, and from afar 
The head physicians came. 

All was confusion in Dunbar; 

Remorse, and grief, and shame. 

Tlie nurses whisper’d, and look’d wise; 

The chaplain shook his head : 

All deem’d she never more would 
rise — 

That this was her deatlijjed. 

At length there came a reverend sage 
Who studied nature’s laws; 

And traced effects in youth and age 
Up to their secret cause. 

This aged man, as good as wise, 

Kept questioning around; 

And from a hundred strange replies 
A clue to guide him found. 

lie as a spectre Eustace clad 
In robes of flowing white. 

How strange! but he such vesture 
had 1 

With lamp that shed blue light! 

lie made him stand by her bed-side, 

And thrice pronounce her name ; 

He call’d her Alba I fairest 1 bride!’’ 
Midst phosphorous and flame. 


She fix’d on him her dying eyes, 

Intent his words to hear; 

** Sweet Alba!’' the feign’d spirit cries, 
Ob, banish shame and fear. 

Thy mother is most innocpit! 

No murder haz been done*!^ 

For this from happier worlds I’m sent; 
I am thy uncle s son. 

A lying spirit spake tliat night, 

And thou its tale believed; 

I am an angel pure and bright; 

Be not, sweet love, deceived* 

Receive thy mother to thy heart, 

My form again you’ll see; * 

Where we shall never, never part, 
Through all eternity.” 

• • • • 

It ceased, and seemed to vanish quite, 
And with it fear and shame. , 

“ My mother! have I heard aright ? 
Then, guiltless is our name. 

Thy tender bosom has been grieved, 
Yet still thou’rt watching near; 

Thy child an awful tale believed,— 
Forgive me, mother dear,” 

And cradled in that mother’s arms, 

She to her bosom crept; 

Returning life her bosom warms; 

Like infant soft she slept. 

A bloom upon her fatr cheek stole, 

Upon her lipaa smile,— 

The pure reflection of her soul, • 
Whilst Eustace gazed the while. 

The good old doctor, too^ sal there. 
Much pleased at his success; 

And whilsr he watch’d the sleeping 
fair, 

This question did he press. 

Young lord ! for such I find thou art. 
And cousin to this maid; 

Why didst thou act this spectre’s part ? 
Wliy was this drama play’d ? 

No cause for this wifd sport I see,— 
Uonjeclure seems in vain. 

It might have been a tragedy; 

Perchance thou can’st explain.” 

“ Yes, I will tell the honest truth, 
Confess ny nature’s shame,” 

Replied the fair, ingenuous youth,— 
Lord Eustace was his name. 

“ I was betroth’d in boyish days 
To this sweet opening flower; 

But never on her face did gaze 
From that same boyish hour. 
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1 hated the compulsive tie, 

And went to foreign land; 

Resolved that there I’d live and die, 
And never claim her hand. 

But hearing 6f her beauty’s fame, 

Tlie theme of half the earth; 

At once I felt love’s sudden flame 
Had in my bosom birth. 

I long’d this peerless maid to see, 
And claim her as my bride; 

But doubt and fear tormented me,— 
Xhe fear to be denied. 

And then fastidious feelings came, 

• As near her home I drew; 

I knew her butrby common fame, 
And fame oft paints untrue. 

T’was not enough her form and face 
Should fair and faultless prove; 

She must have nobleness and grace, 

' Or I should cease to love. 

I journey’d on, yet still I fear’d 
My suit she would repel; 

But when Dunbar’s proud towers ap 
peared 

No words my thoughts can tell, 

* She never can forgive,' I cried, 

My cold neglect and scorn; 

The wounds inflicted on her pride. 

An heiress nobly born.’ 

At length I said ^ I’ll secretly 
At night an entrance find; 

And first her noble mother see, 

And open all my mind.’ 

I told her all my faults and fears,— 
My inmosMhoughts confess’d; 

She heard me with maternal tears, 

And cheer’d her drooping guest. 

Maternal pride, too, had its share 
Of her fair, loving child ! 

She painted her as angel fair, 

As innocent and mild. 

Fastidious feelings still awoke 
Within this wayward soul; 

Like to an idiot f'spoke. 

Nor could my thoughts control. 


< The woman 1 through life can love 
Must great and noble be; 

The softness of the turtle-dove 
Is not enough for me.’ 

The mother saic^, with virtuous pride, 

* She comes of noble blood; 

She shall be proved — her soul be tried ! 
My child is great as good.’ 

And then we planned this frantic 
scheme, 

Her filial love to try.’’— 

“A trial for her life, 1 deem,” 

The doctor made reply. 

And pray, young lord, are you content ? 
Or must she still endure 
Trials that God has never sent, 

That doctors cannot cure?”— 

“ No, by that God who knows my truth, 
And will record my vow,” 

Cried the repentant, fervent youth, 

“ No trial waits her now, 

I’ve learnt her nobleness, her worth, 

At risk of her dear life; 

No lord in Scotland or on earth, '' 
Shall have so blest a wife. 

But, doctor, still there’s cause of 
fear,— 

She sleeps too long a while.”— 

I do not sleep, my Eustace dear,” 
She said, with tender smile; 

‘ Forgive me, I have feign’d to sleep, 
To hear thy much-loved voice. 

My mother! dearest I do not weep; 
But, like your child, rejoice.” 

» « • 

And there was joy and revelry 
In castle/)fDunbar; 

Then many a baid of minstrelsy 
Came trooping from afar; 

And there they chanted tales of old, 
And quaff’d red rosy wine; 

But none of all their lays, I’m told, 
Were half so good as mine! 

D. 
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UNMERCIFUL FLAGELLATION OF A VOLUNTARY DOCTOR AND 


HIS FRIENDS 

Having in recent Nui|ibers discussed 
the merits of the question of Church 
Establishments and Dissent, we should 
be devoting too much space to one 
topic, in an age when there are so 
many, were we to renew the question 
at present. But the pamphlet on our 
table is so full of exquisite humour 
and masterly strokes on the Voluntary 
question, that we cannot resist lay- i 
ing before our readers an interesting 
finale on the whole subject. Tiie coarse 
jests of Dr. Ritchie, spouted in every 
meeting-house of the North of England 
and Scotland, the lame and pointless 
assaults of the Potterrow voluntary on 
all that is ancient and sacred, were 
laid hold on by Dr. Cook, and turned 
with such dexterity and force against 
their unhappy utterer, that the pity of 
the audience was elicited for the man, 
and their contempt and indignation 
poured on his cause. After this, the very 
name of Dr. Cook must never be men¬ 
tioned in the neighbourliood of the 
Potterrow Edinburgh, lest the reverend 
orator be thrown into convulsions. We 
suspect Dr. Cook is by this time clapt 
in the Index Expurgatorius of dissent. 
Never,certainly,have we read arguments 
more appositely put, wit and anecdote, 
and genuine humour, made more subser¬ 
vient to the best and holiest»of causes, 
than in the speeches of Henry Cook, 
reported in this pamphlet. In former 
Numbers of our work, and in preceding 
publications on the Church question, 
our readers had their juc%ments con¬ 
vinced and their feelings warmed ; but 
in this they will enjoy the excitement 
of those faculties that are made to vi¬ 
brate wlien an insolent braggadocio 
and buffoon is stripped of his feathers, 
and a base cause set free from its sup¬ 
porting sophistries, and both together 
dismissed, like a couple of dogs driven 
from a kitchen with their tails between 
their legs. 

We gather from a letter, read at the 
commencement of the meeting, that 
Dr. Ileugh, another of the colleagues 
of Dr. Ritchie, and a consecrated de¬ 
fendant of the Voluntary system, had 


AT BELFAST.^ 

some scent of the lion’spresence at 
Belfast, and prudently kept away. In 
his letter, however, which contained his 
apology for absence to the Belfast Vo¬ 
luntaries, he could not help adding a 
word defensive of his dear allies, the 
Irish Papists, and reprobatory of those 
naughty men, the Protestant ministers 
of Ireland. 

At the commencement Qf .the dis¬ 
cussion, a Mr. MHlwaine, frbrn Ohio, 
got up, and, in the fitpe of the facts 
proved and printed to the contrary, 
declared that the Voluntary system had 
worked well in America. The man’s 
conscience must surely have smitten him 
with the recollection, that starving minis¬ 
ters, deserted meeting-houses,thousan(fi 
of unchristened infidels, wild fanaticism, 
and rapidly spreading Popery, are poor 
demonstrations of tlie working well of 
the Voluntary principle in America. 
One half hour’s perusal of Lorimer's 
Stathtks of America wiH prove the 
best expose of this falsehood. Afier 
this cliampion there followed a cove¬ 
nanting minister, who said he loved 
establisliments in the abstract^ but not 
in the concrete; but as the poor man 
could not lay his hand upon an abstract 
establishment, “just slipped out the 
linch-pin as he entered the Voluntary 
omnibus, and landed himself and his 
cause in the mud.” Jjr, Cook ob¬ 
served, that his antagonist admitted 
the abst7'act principle of establishments, 
and he acqdiesced in the concrete con¬ 
demnation of abuses ; and that, when 
they came to look each other in the 
face, they were really friends. A 
Mr. M*lntyre followed, and adduced 
the overwhelming position that the pri¬ 
mitive churches were voluntary, and, 
ergo, the modarn.musk be voluntary 
also. Dr. Cook applied to this argu¬ 
ment, and, indeed, to a number that 
followed it, a favourite test, contained 
in an aphorism of Franklin : “ If they 
have got a good principle, let us see 
how they go through with itand, 
in prosecutioli of it, called in the Vo¬ 
luntary ministers of Britain, to sell their 
houses and lands, and, like the apostles, 


• The Vohtntaries in Belfast .—Report of tlie Discussion on Civil Establishments 
of Religion, held in Belfast in March, between Dr. Ritchie of Edinburgh, Rev. J. 
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and the Rev. H, Cook, D.U., Belfast. M'Comb, Belfast, 
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to go homeless, and houseless, and 
n^ed; Mr. M‘Intyre wound up his 
oration with the hackneyed lament of 
O’Connell, M'Hale, Doyle, and the 
whole swarm of agitators, lay and cleri¬ 
cal, about .Ralhcormac and Carrick- 
ehock. These tears are, we fear, croco¬ 
dile tears: they urge on to the catas¬ 
trophe in the first place, and they profess 
to weep over it when done. Dr. Cook’s 
reply was to the point. 

After the doctor had scattered and 
d^atched the smaller Voluntary fry, 
h^atne to the dissection of the great 
Voluntal^eviathan, Dr. Ritchie; but, 
before entering on the process anato- 
fniguey he resdved to select a few 
flowers from the creature's chaplet, by 
way of preliminary flourish. It seems 
that the Antelope steam-boat was ho¬ 
noured to convey Dr. Ritcliie to the 
shot'es of Ireland; and as the fish must 
be very bad that the voluntaries turn 
away from their net, the champion 
^bought he might as well bring the 
steam-boat to his aid, and accordingly 
be says: “ The Voluntary Associations * 
..lira'accused of borrowing, and from 
'j^odicals; and why should they not V* 
He never asked the master of the Ante¬ 
lope, whether they were Radicals or 
Christians on board. If even gatan 
were to proffer his services to the 
Voluntary Church Association, he 
would be made archbishop of the same, 
with a handsome stipend. Dr. Cook’s 
reply to this is precisely wliat it de¬ 
served and demanded. 

Thus terminated the first evening’s 
discussion: it was the first act of the 
comedy, giving unequivo(;al token of 
the rare treat that was to follow. On 
the next evening, Thursday 17th, the 
room was crowded in every corner; 
and though tickets had been issued, 
the pressure was tremendous. Dr. Cook 
discovered that the Voluntaries had 
made every effort to pack the room 
with their own east and took care, 
before turning up a few more etchings 
of his opponent and 'his opponent’s 
cause, to present the audience with a 
graphic sketch of the plans adopted to 
keep out the profanum vuigus of the 
Church, and to crowd ,the hall with 

f enuine and unadulterated Voluntaries. 

ifter a pretty considerable confusion, 
Dr. Cook began his reply to Ilitcliie’s 
drolleries seriatim, following the moun¬ 
tebank through every winding; and in 
the very positions in which the doctor 
thought he bad attracted universal ad¬ 


miration, so dexterouitly used his wizard 
wand, that the creature was covered 
with universal disgust. Dr, Ritchie 
had started a sort of semi-theologico- 
metaphysical definition of Radicalism, 
while he panegy||ised its excellency and 
its eflScacy; and Dr. Cook, by way of 
reply, presupposes his opponent’s entrie 
into a barbers shop, in which a pair of 
tweezers are used instead of a razor, 
the barber being a Radical, and not a 
superficial man. Good, Dr. Cook I 
If we could but induce the M.P. Ra¬ 
dicals in parliament to submit their 
gentle persons to any one radical ope¬ 
ration, whether from Lamprey’s tweez¬ 
ers or Morrison’s pills, they would feel 
more for the convulsed constitution, 
which they are now making the sub¬ 
ject of empirical experiments. We are 
sure that any coroner’s jury in Britain, 
acting conscientiously and on oath, 
would bring in a verdict of “ intent to 
murder” the constitution of the coun¬ 
try against the present ministry; or, 
at least, with administering drags, the 
ultimate effects of which they neither 
know nor care for. After this intro¬ 
duction of a Voluntary doctor, and a 
Radical barber, “ arcades ambo^^ to 
each other, Cook proceeds to demon¬ 
strate the veiucity of M4lwaine’s affi¬ 
davit-that the Voluntary system works 
well in America. American papers 
and statistics are then adduced. Here 
it is recorded that four million immor¬ 
tal beings in America are destitute of a 
copy of tffe Scriptures; that five hun¬ 
dred cases of divorce occurred in the 
American circuit of 1833 ; that fifty 
towns are without churches; and in 
others, eighty churches without minis¬ 
ters, as the ’achievements of tlie Volun¬ 
tary principle. One preacher writes 
that nis district had only twejitp-six 
counties, and two hundred and Jiftg 
thousandpeople,oxie-\k\\xi^ of whom may 
hear the Gospel once in three weeks. 
In the western states, ten out of every 
nineteen churches are without minis¬ 
ters. Tliere is yet one sparkling fea¬ 
ture in the spiritual statistics of Ameri¬ 
ca,—many ministers are allowed, if 
they cannot get their stipend in a given 
time, to sell the church ; and, with all 
these facts staring Dissenters in the 
face,—with this ascertained result of an 
experiment of the Voluntary principle, 
unfettered and unmodified by the pre¬ 
sence of a Cluirch Establishment,— 
with all America en masse solemnly, 
tliough silently, proclaiming the utter 
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inadequacy ofthe Dissenting system' to 
evangelise the' Heathen, or to build 
them up' when evangelised,— Heeds, 
and Rit«^ies, and Mathesoiis, will come 
b^tne from r the survey of that country 
-With American diplmnnas pasted on 
^heir backs, and cry up the excellence 
of Dissent, and join heart and hand 
with O’Connell to reduce Britain to 
the same appalling destitution which 
the Voluntary system has inflicted on 
^ America. Are these men infidefs, or 
/are they insane? Are they ready to 
sacrifice the spiritual welfere of country 
and kindred-, in order to promote their 
own aggrandisement ? That they ma/ 
level the steeple^ will they be pre¬ 
pared to extinguish the Gospel! To 
get rid of tithes they do not pay, are 
they prepared to get rid of Protestantism 
itself? We must confess that, if the 
irresistible arguments adduced for 
Church Establishments of late years, 
from the pulpit, the platform, and the 
^ess, fail to operate a change on the 
Dissenters of Britain, we shall be among 
those who assert that, with the church- 
manship of Owen, and Howe, and 
Baxter, the Christianity of these men 
also has evaporated from modern Dis¬ 
sent. 

The arguments in favour of govern¬ 
ment having something to do with 
Christianity, drawn from the necessity 
and administration of oaths, and the 
fact that the enactment of tlie law which 
declares that one man is to have one 
wyie only, is nothing more less than 
the civil power’s recognition of Christ¬ 
ianity, are admirably put in tlie discus- 
sion before us, and well entitled to the 
attentive perusal of our readers. Dr, 
Ritchie next, in a most unfeeling man¬ 
ner, made a savage allusion to the un¬ 
fortunate prime niini>ter who died by 
his own hand ; and, with an atrocity of 
speech almost diabolical, declared that 
“ the last act of his life was the best.” 
To this Dr. Cook made a truly eloquent 
and noble reply. He appealed to the 
feelings of a professing Christian mi¬ 
nister, and asked him if it became him 
to insult the memoiy of one whose rea¬ 
son reeled and intellect failed, and 
whose hand, no longer guided by its 
wonted lord, perpetrated tliat fearful 
deed for which to his own Master he 
stands. The expression of Ritchie, 
that; ‘‘ his last act was his best” was 
savage beyond all description, and in¬ 
dicated that, for the moment at least, 
neither humanity nor religion were 
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tenants of the breast tliat conceived, or 
guides to the tongue that uttered,soi9|al, 
and unmanly a sentiment; Dr^Cocilt;;V 
apology, for which we refer to his 
speech, must have made the rabid Vo¬ 
luntary blush, since while it neither 
condemned nor vindicated,the suicidal 
act of a man deranged, unquestionably, 
all the time, yet held up to the reproba¬ 
tion of the audience that minister and 
man who could rake up the ashes of 
the dead, and rejoice at lunacy and 
suicide, when eitlier might be dragged 
forward to promote a bad'and tajp^ish 
, a good cause* ^ 

We do not quote tlie ar^^idlients em¬ 
ployed by the doctor in all their ex¬ 
tent, as many of these*have long been 
before the public unmet and unmas¬ 
tered. All we profess to do is to give 
a few extracts illusti-ative of the beauties 
of the oratory, and of the triumphs of 
Dr. Cook. The following pasaagp, 
however, is valuable, no less for its con¬ 
clusive argument than for its beauty 

But the moment a state is able, I 
maintain it is bound, to reward those 
who do its best services and highest 
woik. \V hen England’s freedom ^ook 
like an aspen leaf,— when the Corsican 
was in the zenith of his puw’er, and when 
he marched through the nations the very 
genius of despotism and conquest—when 
he pounced on Spam, and clutched Por¬ 
tugal—when he insolently threatened to 
* drive the English -water-rats into the sea/ 
and nail the ‘ natCon oj siwpheepers' like raps 
to their counters,—it was then the ^stuyited 
corporal/ like an eagle from his eyrie, 
looked down from the Jines of Torres 
Vedras, in calm defiance of the foe* And 
wdien the hour for action arrived, the 
legions of France ded before him. From 
battle-field to battle-field he pursued 
them ^terror in his van, and victory in 
his rear; fortress after fortress yielded to 
his assault; he scaled the Pyrenees, 
forced the barrier of Bayonne, and routed 
th^ast of bis enemies at Toulouse* .And 
when a mysterious Providence permits 
the common eiTbmy of peace and libertv 
to come forth, again we find the hero of a 
hundred battlt^s grappling with him, and 
terminating the struggle of nations on 
the sanguinary plains ofW’aterloo! Is 
any so ignoble that he will not admire? 

Is any so envious that be must basely 
detract? lef any so niggard that he will 
not reward yie glory of hts country—tbe 
liberator of humanity? (Immense cheer^ 
ing,) And if well-earned praise, and 
unfading lauiels, and rich rewards, are, 
by common consent of every state, al¬ 
lotted to such a man —on what priucipld 

u V 
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must ft slate withhold either ossistance or 
from the man who labours and 
Wftrs for the assertion and security of its 
eternal interests 

When t!ie doctor introduces his prin¬ 
ciple “ go through with it,” from the 
writings of.Fraiiklin, and applies it in 
answer to the objections and halting 
ergos of the Voluntary, he never fails to 
make a home-thrust of a thorough 
finishing kind. He sends his principle 
through the Voluntaryism of his help¬ 
less ante^onist like a twenty<^ounder 
through a paper-hoop, or, as Jonathan 
would illustrate, slick like a dash of 
greased liglitning.’^ We never saw the 
real “ op«i Sesame” of all tl^e Volun- 
taiyism that isn now paraded on the 
platform, and preached from the pulpit 
of Dissenters, and of that Radicalism 
that renders palatable the ministerial 
papers to the unwashed ten-pounders, 
tin we read Dr. Cook’s illustrations of 
“go through with U.'* Let this prin¬ 
ciple be applied to the plans of Church- 
reform concocted in the noddles and 
detailed in the cabinets of our present 
ministerial incompetents (and if en¬ 
titled to an introduction from its merits, 
the principle is entitled to a conclusion 
for the sake of consistency), and the 
result will be the total destruction of 
the Ecclesiastical Establishment, and 
the surrender of a whole population to 
the unsparing mercies of Voluntaryism, 
If we apply it agAin to the policy at 
present pursued, in reference to the 
Irish Protestant Church, over the liber¬ 
ties and support of which a beggar and 
a rebel, undei; one wallet, is riding 
rough shod, it will carry us most na¬ 
turally onward to the subversion of the 
whole of that persecuted church,— the 
re-estaMtfshment of a system of darkness 
that blasphemes against God, and con¬ 
spires against the liberties of meD,r- 
and, as Robert M‘Ghee recently de¬ 
monstrated, to the restoration of die 
glebes, and tithes, and tenements of 
the Protestant minister \o the Popish 
priest. Should we be disposed to 
follow out yet further* Dr. Cook’s 
principle, we shall find that it becomes 
the Radicals and Voluntaries, and 
their various allies, to march right on¬ 
ward to Woburn, and tell its noble in¬ 
habitant that they discovered, long ago, 
the excellence of the maxim, “ if a 
principle be a good one, it is best to * go 
through with itand, if it please your 
grace, having applied it to the pro¬ 
perty of the Church, we mean to be 


t 

consistent, and apply it to the property 
of Qur nobility and of our gentry, rein¬ 
forced by this additional', argument, 
that ^ what is sauce for the goose is also 
sauce for the gander.’ . Surrender, 
therefore, my lord duke, your abbeys 
and lands, and disgorge your Church 
property; the majesty of the people 
requires it.” His Grace would look 
rather sheepish, and, no doubt, pray to 
be excused, pointing to his title-deeds, 
and patents, and long possession. 
“ Very well, my lord duke; but we 
have sent a coach-and-four right through 
jhe deeds and patents, and all such ob- 
' solete things, in the case of the Church; 
and we mean to * go through with our 
principle’ in the matter of your Grace 
of Bedford.” We pledge ourselves 
that then, when it might be too late, 
the noble house of Russell would be¬ 
come the most decided Conservatives; 
and vote the pillory or Botany Bay for 
Dan, instead of subscribing to bis sup¬ 
port as the arch Radical of his wretched 
country, and the Catiline of Britain. 
And as modern Whig-Radical legisla¬ 
tion has virtually enacted that the House 
of Lords are bound to receive every 
bill passed in the Commons, though 
neither statesmanship, nor common 
sense, nor Lindley Murray, will have 
any thing to say as to any rights to the 
honour of its parentage, it might be 
well “ to go llirough with the princi¬ 
ple;” and, on the removal or resigna¬ 
tion of their lordships, to elevate to 
their seats a few puppet-dolls, to which 
strings might be attached, communicat¬ 
ing with the Commons, with the far-off 
ends tied to the digitals of Joseph 
Hume,Daniel O’Connell, and Co.; and 
thus, the moment a measure was car¬ 
ried in the Commons, it would save 
time and expense, if the honourable 
members above mentioned would sim¬ 
ply jerk the string, and produce a si¬ 
multaneous nod of dignified assent from 
the right honourable members of the 
other house. We have only to apply 
the favourite maxim of Dr. Cook to 
the whole policy of bis majesty’s pre¬ 
sent ministers and advisers; and, if 
consistently worked out to its legiti¬ 
mate issue, it will land our whole 
country in that “ liberty, equality, and 
nature” which brooded over the pro¬ 
vinces of France in 1792,—kept the 
guillotine in constant employment^— 
reddened the Seine with the blood of 
them that dwelt on its banks,—and 
lifted their ‘‘ lo triumphe** over broken 
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altars,' dismantled temples, and a pro¬ 
strated and insulted throne. These 
are the natural issues; and if they 
should be anticipated, as we believe 
they the credit will belong neither 
to the policy and printfples, nor to the 
merciful "^consideratior^ of Melbourne 
and Co., but to the overruling Provi¬ 
dence of that God who restrains the 
wrath of men, and makes the remainder 
ofit to praise him, and to the increasing 
weight of the sense, and the religion, 
and the property of the land. 

But we have dwelt longer on the ap¬ 
posite maxim, which in the hands of 
our Presbyterian champion covered the 
Voluntaries with shame and confusion, 
than wp intended. We must, there¬ 
fore, before winding up our observa¬ 
tions, call our readers' attention to the 
following well-put and as well-planted 
argument. It not only obviates an ob¬ 
jection to, but itivolves an argument for, 
Church Establishments. 

" In reference to the much-hackneyed 
quotation, ‘ my kingdom is not of tliis 
world/ I would ask, * What is the infer¬ 
ence! It is this—don’t endow the clergy. 
Does the kingdom of Christ, then, con¬ 
sist of the clergy only ! No; but of all 
professing Christians. But, if the text 
prove that you must not endow the clergy, 
it must equally prove you must not en¬ 
dow the laity. Then a C/irhtian judge 
must get no salary; a Christian soldier 
no pay. But the judge and the soldier, 
it is replied, are paid for doing secular 
work. So the state may pay for doing 
man’s work, or it may pay for*doing the 
devil’s work ; but it must not, according 
to Voluntaryism, pay for doing God s 
work!!” 

This reply settles the h^h with the 
sophisms of the Voluniaries recited in 
this passage, and trumpeted from John 
O’Groats to the Land’s End, in the 
penny pulpits and motley plats of our 
voluntary savans. We henceforth hope 
to hear that Drs, Peddle, and Ritchie, 
and Burnet, and Liefchild, and the 
other noted Voluntary men, feeling 
that Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
world, and persuaded that their rela¬ 
tives and brothers are in that kingdom, 
have desired the advocates, and the 
booksellers, and the doctors, severally 
pertaining to their Presides, and their 
families, to accept of no salaries, nor 
fees,por such earthly and carnal sup¬ 
port. These reverend personages must 
either do this, or confess that the text 
affords no countenance to their cause. 


Dr. Ritchie vaunted that Voluntary¬ 
ism was making rapid progress in 
Britain and Europe, ascribing this to 
the increase of religious principle, and 
the prevalence of truth. Dr. Cook 
admitted the fact to a certain extent, 
but produced a very different reason 
from that assigned by his Voluntary 
antagonist. 

I admit that Voluntaryism is making 
advances in Europe; but different philo¬ 
sophers account for the same thing differ¬ 
ent ways. 1 account for this from the 
fact, that another thing is also making 
rapid progress in Europe—>I mean doc¬ 
trinal infidelity and practical Atheism. 
Who has not beard of Geneva and its 
horrible blasphemy, * a btti le Je$u Christ ?* 
Where is the man who does not know 
something of the infidel state of France I 
Is it not also the fact, if we credit Blanco . 
Whyte, that almost the w'hole priesthood 
of Spain is turned infidel 1 1 do not ac¬ 

cuse all Voluntaries of infidelity ; bull 
maintain that they encourage it, by lend¬ 
ing to it the countenance of their charac¬ 
ter, and the adventitious aid of their ta¬ 
lents, They encourage it by marching 
w’ith it to the same platform, and joining 
it in the same cry of spoliation. They 
encourage it to put down the Churches ; 
and when it has achieved that act, it will 
turn upon its friends, and * devour them 
last.* ” 

These are the true causes of the in¬ 
crease and temporary ascendency of 
the whole crew that sail in the same 
ship with Dr. Rftchie. They have no 
real or tried principles. They have 
but one bond of union which ex¬ 
ists in the objects they'^contemplate: 
that bond is the destruction of every 
existing institution,— the disruption of 
every national tie,—and the rediij||on of 
the moral and political World to^ sort 
of primaeval chaos, out of which the 
talismanic wand of modern Volunlaty- 
isin is to conjure up all the beauties 
that adorned the earth before the fall, 
and all the blessings that belong to a 
purer world beyond‘thh grave. We 
sincerely hope these men will not haVe 
the misfortune to see the success of 
their own experiments. 

After this, Dr. Cook most adroitly 
catches the unhappy advocate of Volun¬ 
taryism in bis own meshes. Dr. 
Ritchie declares that the great sin of 
the state lies in endowing one sect in 
reference to another. He gives up 
laynooth college, because the endow¬ 
ment in this case is all to one sect; but 
retains his admiration of the college of 
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Bel&st, because the endowments are 
for Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and 
f’apists. 

In other words,” says Dr, Cook, 
an Arian, pev «<f, may not be endowed ; 
linked with his friend of Rome, he may. 
A Komiiiiist miiy not be endowed if 
alone ; but linked with bis neighbour the 
Infidel, both may be enriched by state 
provision. Tlie Infidel may not be en¬ 
dowed on his own merits; but linked 
with Arian and Romanist, hisdear Volun- 
tarious companions, the whole three may 
be endowed to teach, ei’cri/ man his own 
error I But, because Professors Hanna 
and Edgar will neither join with Arian, 
Romanist, nor Infidel, each must be spo¬ 
liated, because , he teaches the truth ! 
Never, in the annals of inconsistency, 
did any thing appear like this ! To pre¬ 
pare a college for endowment, first vote 
every particular religion a tore, every re¬ 
ligion equally welcome, and men of every 
n'ligion, or no religion, equally eligible 
as teacher or student; and then undraw 
the purse-strings of the nation; support 
the teacher of every error that ever 
emanated from the bottomless pit; but 
to truth. Gospel truth, if it will not allp 
itself with error, the nation must not afford 
a farthing, but leave it to support itself, 
or perish in the exertion!” 

Ex uno disce omnes. So rife are 
modern Voluntaries with the genuine 

[ M'inciples of Infidelity, that they must 
evet all religious distinction, and 
** Jehovah, Jove,* or Lord,” must all 
be equally and sevemlly true. This 
is -but a faint exemplification to what 
fearful extremities the abandonment 
of scriptural principle can drive men. 
Dr. Ritchie then charged Dr. Cook 
with associating with the partisans of 
black Prelacy, whose cause as a Pres- 
byteri^ he, he said, was bound to 
extirpate. As many misapprehensions 
exist on this subject, especially in re¬ 
ference to the troublous times of the 
seventeenth century, we shall give Dr. 
Cook’s satisfactory explanation of the 
parties, , ^ 

** The Covenanters vowed to extirpate 
‘ Black Prelacy ;* so does Dr, Cook. 
Had I lived in the days when * Black 
Prelacy* tode yongh-shod over the liber¬ 
ties and lives of Presbyterians — and 
when, with the exception of the sainted 
Leighton, it numbered iii its ranks in 
Scotland scnicely a man of worth or piety 
—I should have felt it my duty, by every 


constitutional means and legal effort, to 
labour to abate or remove the nuisance* 
And, were the Prelacy of to-day of the 
eame colour, and pursuing the same 
course, 1 would meet it with the same 
opposition, and n labour by the same 
means for its rensjbval. Nav, were Pres¬ 
byterianism to be dyed in the same vat, I 
should feel it a duty to resist its claims 
till it had washed its garments. Prelacy, 
I admit, has not changed; but ita no¬ 
torious Prelates have. The system of 
Church government remains unchanged ; 
but tbe character, piety, zeal, and effi¬ 
ciency of the clergy have risen, and are 
rising every hour. This gives room for 
'^mutual ‘forbearance’ on points of go¬ 
vernment aud discipline, and gives a sti¬ 
mulus to * brotherly kindness ’ in matters 
of truth and godliness.” 

This is the true reason. Prelacy as 
it was and as it is are not the same. 
And It is now one of the most refresh¬ 
ing sym [Horns of the day that the 
ministers and members of the co¬ 
ordinate establishments of Britain, for¬ 
getting their past misunderstandings, 
unite their hearts and their hands in 
supporting the religion and perpetuity 
of the empire. Ephraim must now no 
more envy Judah, nor Judah vex 
Ephraim. The Establishments are 
surrounded by the enemies of religion 
and of good order—by the advocates of 
licentiousness in morals and anarchy in 
politics. The two churches agree in 
all that is weighty and wortiiy of a 
struggle in its defence. They must, 
therefore,'Unite, not only as guarding 
the way to the tree of life, and pointing 
the pilgrim to its refreshing shade, and 
its immortal fruit, but in supplying 
the whole constitution of the country 
with religion — the real element of its 
permanency and its strength. The 
only soil on which the immunities and 
the blessings of our country can flou¬ 
rish is that of religion, and the only 
way in which that religion can be 
spread and preserved is by the con¬ 
tinuance of the ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments in all their integrities. VVe thank 
Dr. Cook for his splendid defence. The 
sale of fifty or sixty thousand impressions 
is the l^st response an intelligent public 
can make, and the conviction his argu¬ 
ments have carried to every honest 
mind the noblest and tlie most satisfac¬ 
tory reward. 
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This little volume is very properly de¬ 
dicated to Lord Francis Egenon ; for, 
if we remember righl^, it was at the 
dinner of the South Lancashire Con¬ 
servative Society that one of the songs 
of* this collection, “The Isles are 
Awake!” first introduced the author to 
public notice; or, rather, afforded Lord 
F. Egerton an opportunity for so doing. 
It was thought that Lord Francis 
was himself the author of the song; 
an honour which he disclaimed, in 
terms highly complimentary to theT 
real author. And to this kind mark 
of encouragement the public are, in all 
probability, indebted for the collection 
of songs now before us ; which, all of 
them being fraught with a loyal and 
patriotic spirit, has, we rejoice to see, 
reached a second edition. This, the 
author tells us, in his y)reface, is a 
question of emolument, not indifferent 
to him, owing to his humble station in 
life. He may depend on it, that tak¬ 
ing all he can get for the sweat of his 
brains is wisdom in any station in life, 
as Lord Byron said many a long year 
ago ; and the more money Mr. Story 
can lay hold of for song-writing, the 
merrier and, we dare affirm, the more 
tuneful a Story will he prove. Tlie 
rest of his preface does not please us 
so well. After having, like a sensible 
man, expressed the gratification he 
should feel at discovering himself with 
money in both pockets, fie proceeds 
to the following fine writing, wliich 
to our simple taste seems to smack 
wofully of tlie grandiloquence of 
George Iloi)ins: ^ 

** That it would be a gratification to him 
far greater, if he might hope that one 
sprig of evergreen may be found in this 
chaplet of wild-flowers, he is not ashamed 
to confess. But there is yet a reward, a 
gratification that would be incomparably 
DEARER to him. If, beyond enlivening 
the convivial hour, and opening the 
heart to innocent enjoyment and kindly 
feeling—if, besides being thus allowed to 
hang a wreath on the shrine of the social 
charities — bis bumble efforts may have 
promoted feelings of loyalty to his king, 
and of attachment to the venerable and 
hallowed institutions of his country—his 
fondest wish, his proudest ambition, will 


have been accomplished ; he would have 
earned a guerdon which affluence could 
not purchase, and to which the laurel it¬ 
self would be utterly insignificant." 

The feelings expressed here are all 
very proper; but the expressions them¬ 
selves belong to a school much to be 
avoided by all young writers. And 
tfiat very venerable piece of phrase¬ 
turning, which expresses an author’s 
perfect satisfaction if by his book he 
shall have been instrumental in doing 
social, literary, or political wonders — 
this sort of thing should really now- 
a-days be shelved fflr ever. It is 
like the “ oldest inhabitant," and other 
long-suffering phrases, which are by 
this time entitled to eternal repose. 
This so manifestly kind-hearted a bard 
as Mr. Story will, we are confident, 
not wittingly withhold from them. 

It is a very strange fact that we 
Englishmen should have so few good 
song-writers, of the true, deep, mas¬ 
culine order. Yet the times have been, 
one would think, stirring enough for 
the last ten years. VVe are by no 
means insensible to the chivalrous 
ballads of Scott, and the noble songs 
of Campbell. Nor can the Muse of 
Moore be suffered to depart without 
the “ meed of some melodious tear 
though, now and then, the gipsy has 
been as forgelKil of poetic taste as of 
mol'al propriety. But these three great 
names do not either of tliem suggest 
to our remembrance ]x»ecisely the sort 
of song-writing of which we speak, 
and of v'Idch Burns has furnished 
such glorious specimens to Gotland; 
B^ranger, in a for more exteMed de¬ 
gree, to France; and many of the 
German lyrists, to their venerable Fa¬ 
therland. Among ourselves, Dibdin, 
though deservedly admired, too often 
indulges in meie sentimentalism, and 
“ hunting d&wn a tired metaphor,” 
than which nothing can be more fatal 
to the beautj of a song. Even Moore 
himself constantly sms in this respect, 
entirely destroying the exquisite grace 
and tenderness of some of his most 
touching pielodies by mere tawdry 
imagery, absolutely outraging to the 
hearer’s taste, if he have any. Tli 
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only difference between Dibdin and 
Moore in this respect is, that the 
former twaddles for the groggified sen¬ 
sibilities of half drunken sailors and 
their “ Pollys,” while the Bard of Erin 
deals out “ aromatic pain ” for the 
more sophisticated songsters and song¬ 
stresses of the dravying-rooin. But 

poor human nature,” as the mighty 
mother is pityingly called, suffers from 
both alike. Honour, nevertheless, to 
the memory of Dibdin! He has left 
some strains never to be forgotten while, 
in Campbells proud words, we continue 
to boast that Britain's 

“ March is o’er the mountain waves, 
And her home is on the deep!" 

Speaking of sea-songs, there are two 
most deserving of mention, neitl»er, we 
believe, by Dibdin. We allude to the 

Arelhusa ” and “ Will Watch.” This 
last, we have heard, is the production 
of a Brighton schoolmaster, not long 
since dead. Be that as it may, it is, 
like the Arethusa,” a first-rate spe¬ 
cimen of this style of composition. It 
relates the death of a smuggler at sea ; 
and the “ Arethusa,” as all the world 
knows, describes a drubbing we were 
forced to give the French in days 
gone by. Both songs are remarkable 
for the manly simplicity and energy of 
their character, and would furnish ad¬ 
mirable models of a masculine style of 
song-writing worthy of our “ tight little 
island.” An attempt, o/ what kind so 
ever, would be worthy encouragement, 
that should have for its object our 
liberation from the lackadaisical stuff 
which of late years has overspread the 
land, under the name of lo\e-songs, 
and “ admired new songs,” of most 
undcfinable trashiness** We should 
like to hear any one, for instance, 
above the calibre of the merest Cock¬ 
ney, attempt to sing that sublime lay, 
“ The sea, the sea, the open seaor 
any of the amorous ditties, adorned 
with portraits, and inscribed to the 
Hon.Miss B., or the celebrated Miss Z., 
all about meeting those fascinating 
creatures within “ abbey walls,” or ut 
“ fancy balls," “ fancy fairs,” and all 
the rest of it. That the public taste is 
not to blame, is clear enough from the 
favour which any thing like genuine 


feeling distinguishing a song is sure to 
meet with. Not to mention the songs 
of Dibdin, Burns, and others equally 
well known, is it not fresh in the recol¬ 
lection of us all, that “ The Old Eng¬ 
lish Gentleman,”,and “ Shall I, wasting 
in despair?” boVo introduced by Phil¬ 
lips, were received with the most ani¬ 
mated applause, from no* other cause 
than their sterling, manly character, so 
different from the mawkish and maudlin 
nonsense to which the colerie-bardlings 
have been in the habit of treating the 
town. W^e have not the smallest doubt 
that if a man with a head on his should¬ 
ers and a heart in his bosom were to 
go to work earnestly in this matter— 
always supposing his poetic vein to 
lead him naturally to the particular 
class of compositions in question—he 
would find an ample reward in the 
encouragement of the public. Ilovv far 
Mr. Storv is the man for this task, is 
not a question that, in justice to him, 
ought to be asked on a perusal of his 
first attempt. Judging from the little 
volume before us, we should suppose 
him to be a very young man. And, 
whatever our fine rhymsters may think, 
to write songs of the kind we have been 
alluding to, some schooling of the soul 
is necessary. The impassioned elo¬ 
quence, vivifying the verse of a Be- 
ranger or a Burns, is outpoured from 
spirits that have struggled and suffered, 
as well as lived in the light of beloved 
eyes. One merit Mr. Story’s verse 
possesses,— it is remarkably smooth 
and tiowinj;; just what a musical 
composer is apt to lay violent hands 
on. His subjects, for the most part, 
consist of aspirations after the triumph 
of Conservatism, and eulogistic men¬ 
tion ofsome,<!t would seem, extremely 
pretty girls; as, indeed, a youthful 
poet's beloved ones ought to be, and 
mostly are. His lyrics arc all remark¬ 
ably pure of spirit;—so much so, in¬ 
deed, that even his love strains have 
generally no sensible reference to be¬ 
ings of Hesh and blood, but might be 
addressed to a gallery of pictures, a 
dream, or any other unreal mockery." 
He reminds one of tlie passage in the 
G iff our — 

'* The cold in clime are cold in blood,— 
1 heir love scarce worthy of the name.” 


* Of course, from this sweeping censure the romimcy songs of Tloohcood are ex¬ 
cepted. And we take this opportunity of remonstruting with Ainsworth. Why 
does not he, who seems to have songs at his fingers' ends, clench his fist and thump 
eut a rattler ? 
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In a word, he has no passion. But 
he warbles aWay as sinlessly as tune¬ 
fully to the honour of his gentle 
maidens, rather encouraging them to 
look for joy in a higher and purer 
state of being thm this bad world. 
The following musicil lament is no 
bad specimen of the authors versifi¬ 
cation : 

** The Flower of Malhamdale. 

If on some bright and breezeless eye, 
When falls the ripe rose leaf by leaf, 
Tbe moralising Bard will heave 
A sigh that seems allied to grief, 

Shall 1 be blithe—shall I be mute— ^ 

Nor shed the tear—nor pour the wail— 
When Death has blighted to its root 
The sweetest Flower of Malhamdalel 

Her form was like the fair sun.stream 
'fhat glances through the misia of 
noon— 

Ah ! little thought we that its beam 
Would vanish from our glens so soon! 
Yet w’hen her eye had most of mirth. 

And when her cheek the least w'as pale, 
They talked of purer w'orlds than earth-— 
She could not stay in Malhamdole! 

The placid depth of that dark eye 
The wild-rose tint of that fair cheek— 
Will still awake the long-drawn sigh. 
While Memorj'^of the past shall speak. 
And we can never be but paired 
To think, w^hen gazing on that vale. 
One angel more to Heaven is gained, 

But one is lost to Malbamdale! 

I may not tell what dreams were mine— • 
Dreams laid in bright futurity— 

When the full, soft, and parK^l shine 
Of that fiiir eye was turned on me. ' 
Enough, enough—the blooming wreath 
Of Love, and Hope, and Joy, is pale, 
And now' its withering perfuni'breathe 
O’eryon new grave in M^lhamdale !” 

A foreboding, caused, wc trust, ra¬ 
ther by indigestion than any graver 
cares, is expressed in the subjoined 
stanzas: 

** Thereh a Dark Hour coming. 

** I'here’s a dark hour coming, 

Which thou, so kind and dear, 

In all thy beauty blooming, 

Shall fall to ennrin or cheer ! 

The shade it casts before it, 

Its very shade is drear— 

And my soul, ns it comes oVr it, 

Feels a deep, prophetic fear ! 

There’s a dark hour coming ! 

TJie honour oft applauded. 

The heart all truth to thee, 

The genius men have lauded 
Will soon be lost in me. 


A star at once overclouded, 

Whose beam was fair to see— 

The sun in darkness shrouded— 

O ! nought can emblem be 
Of tbe dark hour coming! 

Its charm when friendship loses, 
When love is felt no more ; 

When Glory and the Muses 
Have seen their influence o’er; 
When I view with hate or terror 
The friends 1 lov’d before, 

WJien ray laugh they hear with horror, 
And, unthank’d, my state deplore— 
O! that dark hour’s coming! 

Our next extract is much more Fra- 
serian in character, and, we hope, 
more expressive of the author’s general 
state of mind and body*. 

* 

** A Bumjier with Me, 

A fig for those fellows who always are 
sigliing 

For woes tliat have been, or for i]js 
that may be, 

And ever to brain and to bosom denying 
The raptures that wait on a bumper 
with me! 

This life hath no sorrows — if rightly we 
view it; 

The past is a dream, and if brilliant 
it be, 

The oftoner may fancy turn to it aud to it, 
And live o’er its joys at a bumper with 
me. 

If dark are the pictures it offers to vision, 
A wise man wili shun them —not 
caring tOkSeo, 

Will solace bis spirit with pleasures 
Elysian, 

As Lethe he quaffs in a Dumber with 
me! 

Come, th^, Conservatives! drink and 
be glorious; 

Kads have a right to be sullen; but 
ye — 

O’er calumny, trick, and delusion vic¬ 
torious, 

Ve have a right to — a Bumper with 
me! ” 

If the RadsThaveceally a right to be 
sullen, heaven forefend that tliey should 
lo&e one jot oT tlieir privilege. They’ll 
have more reason than ever to look 
grumpy ere long. The song called the 
“ Wives and llie Mothers of Britain,” 
lias two faults—one of omission, the 
other of commission. The first i% that 
it leaves out of the burden of the lay 
the maids of our isles. It is true, lliey 
are passingly noticed in tbe hist stanza, 
but the bard ought to have brouglit 
them into the t'ej'rain, though Ids line 
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bad been thereby crammed to suffoca¬ 
tion. Our next objection is to rhyming 
“ sit in*' and “ Britain." And should 
the poet ask why we object ? we an¬ 
swer, because we do; which, being a 
" woman's reason,” is quite appro- 
' priate in the case of what may be 
emphatically termed, a woman’s song. 

In the Ray less Night," Mr. Story 
shews as great a preference to night 
over day, as Moore does to sea over 
land; though Tommy, as is usual with 
him, inculcates a much more practical 
lesson than his lyrical follower. 

The Rayless Night. 

The rayless night hath richer sweets 
To me than day with all his beams, 
For dear is She my spirit meets 

And talks with in the land of dreams. 
l\Iy love’s eye, darkly fring’d and bright— 
Her raven hair’s luxuriant play— 
rose-bud lips that breath delight— 
On these 1 dare not look by day. 

But all are mine in slumber’s bliss ! 

Her fair eye’s glance is fond and free ; 
Her lips receive my ardent kiss, 

And vow eternal truth to me. 

Through fairy climes and fairy skies. 
Through scenes that sunbeam never 
saw, 

Clasp’d to my soul, with me she dies— 
The world forgotten, and its law! 

Yes! raylessnight,hath richer sweets 
'I’o me than day with all its beams, 

For dear is She my B})irK meets 
And talks with, in the land of dreams. 

.Our poet new becomes angry, and 
not without cause,—he has been jilted. 
It is to be hoped that he will not carry 
the threat in the four last lines into 
execution, as, by so doing, he might 
“ furnish employment for the gentle¬ 
men of the long robe,” to borrow an 
expression from the gentlemen of the 
long pen. 

** The X^ows thou haft spoken. 

The vows thou bast spoken, 

As oft as we met, 

Though lightsomely broken, 

I’hou ne’er shalt forget; 

But fly where thou wilt. 

Thou shalt bear with thee still 
A feeling of guilt, 

And a presage of ill! 

The mild moon on high 

Shall thy falsehood upbraid, 

For she looked from the sky 
When the last row was made. 


The morn with its light 
Shall remind thee of me, 

And my wrongs shall be blight 
On the day and on thee ! 

Another may hearken 
Thy suit r^th a smile. 

And I may not darken 
Thy hopes for awhile; 

But, far from thee never, 

I’ll mix with thy kiss-. 
Intruding for ever 
Between thee and bliss !” 

“ My Country, 

o'^Iy country! there is not in thee 

A path so hare, a scene so rude, 

As not to have some charm for me— 
Some moss-crowned rock, some lonely 
tree. 

Some flower that loves the solitude; 
And poor indeed the charm must be 
I would not love—if found in thee! 

My country I with to-morrow’s shine 

My feasted eye shall proudly dwell 
On scenes by many a bard of thine 
To kindred souls made half divine — 

Fair scenes of mountain, lake, and fell! 
Yet shall not I, for all their lore. 

Admire thee —no! nor/ove thee more! 

** The Church of our Fathers, 

Half screened by its trees, in the Sabbath’s 
calm smile, 

The church of our fathers—Low meekly 
it stands! 

« O villagers ! gaze on the old hallowed 
pile — 

It was dear to their hearts, it was raised 
* by their bands ! 

Who loves not the place where they wor¬ 
shipped their God? 

Who loves not the ground where their 
ashes repose ? 

Dear even th4 daisy that blooms on the 
sod, 

For dear is the dust out of which it 
arose! 

Then say, shall the church that our fore¬ 
fathers built. 

Which the tempests of ages have bat¬ 
tered in vain; 

Abandoned by us from supineness or 
guilt. 

O say, shall it fall by the rash and 
profane! 

No!—Perish the impious hand that would 
take 

One shred from its altar, one stone 
from its towers! 

The life-blood of martyrs hath flowee^for 
its sake 

And its fall—if it fall—shall be red¬ 
dened with ours!” 
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** The J$l4$ are Amk$! 

Hark! beard je tbat sound as it passed 
in tbe gale 1 

And saw ye not yonder Destructive turn 
palel 

Twas ue heart-sbouttf Loyalty, fervent 
and true, I 

'Twas tbe death-knell of Hope to himself 
and bis crew: 

O waft it, ye breezes,and far let it ring, 

Tbat the Isles are awake at the voice of 
the King! 


Long years have passed over, in which, 
with a sigh, 

The good man looked on as the wicket^ 
sat high; 

And half he forgot, in tbe depth of his 
grief, 

That the joy of the bad hath the date of 
a leaf ; 

Thank God,it is blighted! and true men 
may sing, 

Since the Isles are awake at the voice of 
the King! 


The tide of our love never ebbs. We 
loved on. 

When the gloom of ill counsels over¬ 
shadowed his throne ; 

We loved, when the sun of our Monarch 
grew dim j 

We sorrowed, yet not for ourselves, but 
for him; 

And self hath small part in tbe raptures 
that spring 

To see the Isles wake at the voice of the 
King! 

He hath spoke like his Father—‘ The 
Altar shall stand 

Which England re-echoes from mountain 
to strand; 


The dark heatbi of Scotia tha burden 
prolong, 

And the green dalee of Erin burst out 
into song ; 

For the harpies of strife and of Mood 
have ta'en wing. 

And the Isles are awake at tbe voice of 
the King!" 


** The King, in a Bumper, 

The King, in a bumper!—We’ll drink to 
the crown, 

To the sceptre so mildly held o’er us; 

For dear are those symbols, of ancient 
renown— 

They were dear to our fathers before us! 

And 0 ! when the spell that is in them 
falls dead 

On the ear and the heart of a Briton, 

That moment, the glory of England is 
fled — 

That moment, her destiny’s written! 


The King of the Isles is no tyrant to fear; 

And no faction shall keep him a vassal! 
The peasant is free in his cottage, toe 
peer 

Is free in the light of his castle: 

And shall not our king be, in word and in 
will, 

As free as his people around him ?— 

0 I death to tbe traitors who, baffling 
him still. 

In fetters would bind, or have bound, 
him!" 


These must suffice for specimens of 
Mr. Story’s manner. As we have al¬ 
ready said, he wan^ energy. But we 
shall be very happy if, by careful con¬ 
densation in Ifis next efforts, he^will 
afford us an opportunity of welcoming, 
with unqualified approval, his lyrical 
efforts in behalf of the gbod old cause. 
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THE SPEAR-HEAD. 


The mornings sun is shining, fresh and 
bright, in our old forest of Thorney, 
Beowulf, and we must go to the forge. 
More tlian half an hour since, Earl 
Leofric and his train aroused me in my 
but. Ilis lady, Editha, accompanied 
him, with her tire-maidens and pages, 
and Ilis spearmen and archers followed. 
It was a fine sight to see them gleam¬ 
ing in the early light among the green 
trees. She is fair to behold; and he, 
you know, is strong, and manly, and 
brave. Handsome are the faces of the 
girls, and the men are of the flower of 
the land. So it was good to look upon 
them, while the echoes of the wood 
rang with the clank of their armour, 
the tramp of their steeds, and the 
nvrry laughing of the lady, cheerily 
conversing with her women. The earl 
came to bid me forge him two hundred 
and fifty spear-heads before to-morrow 
noon, as they could not wait longer, 
and here are we to do u. The fire is 
glowing, the iron at hand, the bellows 
ready, and in the loneliness of the 
forest of Thorney, we begin our ap¬ 
pointed work. Batter we the head of 
the spear. 

To whom is this spear-head intend¬ 
ed to convey the message of death? 
Perhaps to many.' The piece of iron 
over which we toil, mty run through 
body after body, and loose soul after 
soul from the confining clay, as its 
point, crimsoited with gore, passes, 
with vehement stroke, through flesh 
and bone. Are we, then, ipmistering 
to slaughter ? No more than the delv¬ 
ing miner, who digged the metal from 
the bowels of earth. No more than he 
who framed the sledges we are wield-* 
ing, or he who set the acorn in the 
ground which grew into the oak, whose 
branches are supplying us with fuel for 
the fire. We aie,<in an* unforbidden 
calling, doing the behests of the Earl 
Leofiic. That must suffice for us. 
And whose behests is the earl doing ? 
If you asked him, he would answer, 
his own;—and he would give as an¬ 
swer the thing that is not /rue. For, 
as we are, in this matter of spear- 
making, but instruments of his will, so 
is in the impulse which made him 
give the order, but an instrument of a 
power which lies not in him to con¬ 
trol. Yea I the hammer in ray hand, 


is not more completely subservient to 
the motion of vfy wrist, than are he 
and all men, subservient to the motions 
of their minds, which, when passion 
rides over reason, renders them tools as 
powerless. He who laid the ribs of iron 
in the mine, or brought the towering 
oak, in its strength and its beauty, 
from the acorn—He it was who im¬ 
planted those passions in the mind of 
man. If, then, of such arise tumult, 
Vnd contest, and war, well knows He 
that they were the consequences ap¬ 
pointed for reasons right; and, see¬ 
ing motive as well as act, will judge 
not as men judge. But what is this 
to you, Beowulf, and me. Batter we 
the head of the spear. 

And into whose hand will the spear 
be first set? Perhaps into that of a 
trained veteran, who will look upon it 
with critical eye, but with utter indif¬ 
ference beyond its aptitude as an in¬ 
strument of his trade. It may, how¬ 
ever, recall to his mind former days, 
when, with similar instruments in his 
hand, he did brave deeds, and won 
what is called glory. Scenes of slaugh¬ 
ter and joviality, of famine and festi¬ 
val, of peril and victory, may flash 
across his eyes. There may arise be¬ 
fore him the woody mountain, or the 
green plain on which he urged on the 
conquering^attack, or fled in the des¬ 
perate retreat. He sees the river which 
he forded, the wall which he scaled, 
the town which he burnt. What sees he 
beside ? He sees, with corporeal eye, 
the young soldier standing by him, who 
for the first lime has handled a weapon 
of war. The youth is gladsome and 
elated : new thoughts, new aspirations 
are swelling in his bosom. All before 
him is bright and golden. The deeds 
whicli he is to do with that spear are 
to open the career of honour, fame, 
and happiness. The foe lies prostrate 
before him, the thronging hosts re¬ 
sound his name, his countrymen call 
him to head them in fight. If his 
mind reverts to the father and mother 
whom he has left, it is to suggest, bow 
he, now unknown, is to return famous, 
making them glad ofUieirson. See, 
a gentler emotion arises. Has he 
wooed and won ? Then will not she 
be proud of her own brave lover, 
coming to claim her, before all the 
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world, as his own. Have his eyes 
gazed, in silent adoration, upon one 
whom he dare not address? Then 
does not his bosom swell when he 
thinks that his gallant bearing, and bis 
proud renown, will enable him to offer 
iiimself as a fitting sui^r for the hand 
of her for whom he would set his life 
as a sacrifice. Hope is welling in full 
tide through his heart; and the ima¬ 
ginary stream glitters in fresher splen¬ 
dour as it flows along. And leaning 
upon his lance, the long-trained soldier 
views the glistening eye and glowing 
cheek of the youth, and, looking into 
his heart, beljolds all within. Bitter^ 
is his smile as he shakes his grisly 
locks; and, meditating on the career 
of his own life, mutters, Alas, boy, 
bow tliou art deceived! But what is 
this to thee, Beow'ulf, or to me ? 
Batter we the head of the spear. 

And he for whom we are labouring, 
whither is he bound ? 1 heard, last 

week, when at the guild of hammer¬ 
men, in the neighbouring city of 
London, that William the Norman 
was sailing over the sea with a 
mighty host, and a banner blessed by 
the pope himself; and that Harold, the 
son of Godwin, was hastening through 
the land of Kent, to meet him, upon 
his arrival. Fierce will be the battle, 

I doubt not; for the battles of men of 
their blood have ever been fierce, aifd 
the commanders are men of undoubted 
skill and valour. Thousands upon 
thousands of men who will look upon 
the morning of the fight wilt never see 
morning more. Tojoin Harold is Earl 
Leofric proceeding; and it is for the 
approiiching battle we are forging these 
spear-heads. The earl has too often 
looked upon death in varidtis shapes to 
permit any unworthy fear of that, our 
inevitable end, to trouble his courageous 
soul. He well knows that, whether 
he follows the standard of Harold in 
the thickest part of the combat, or 
stays quietly at home tilling the lands 
of his fathers in ease and peace, be is 
equally destined to die. Plate and 
mail may keep off sword and arrow; 
but no armour has yet been forged 
to resist fever or palsy. But has 
he nothing else to fear? Is Harold 
defeated, and William the Bastard 
seated on the throne of the Confessor ? 
The sway of the Saxons is over, never 
to return; and Leofrtc, if he survives 
the fight, survives it to be hunted down, 
wandering as a landless man despoiled 
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of honours, of titles, and of fame; a 
beggar where bis sires were lords, and 
dependant vpon ibc dmrity of those 
upon whom now lie would scarcely 
deign to look^ Perhaps his lot may 
be a dungeon if 4 scaffold,—leaving 
his wife a prfey to poverty, or disho-; 
nour—his children, thralls—and hisi 
house blotted out for ever. • If I were 
to say this to hira.now, I know that btf 
would proudly reply, The battle is frf 
the hands of die Lord, and if he wills; 
that we be defeated 1 peril the conse¬ 
quences. But he thinks not that he 
has also to peril the consequences of 
victory. Should the hand of the SaxOn 
be the stronger, and the knights of 
Normandy be driven irto the sea, and 
Harold return back triumphant, vic-^ 
torious lord of the seven kingdoms of 
England, and that for the success he is 
mainly indebted to the banners of Leo¬ 
fric, is the earl secure that the prizes <jf 
the victory will be his? Let him be 
secure of the contrary. He who does 
important service is sowing seeds that 
will bear the deadly nightshade of 
ingratitude. Some laggard in war— 
some coward, who would faint at the 
drawing of a sword — some silken- 
coated parasite, useless in camp orcoun- 
cil, but sycophant in bower and hall,— 
to him, and such as he, will fall the 
honours and emoluments obtained by 
ffie valour of the soldier and the coun¬ 
sels of the sage, •A whisper from’ 
Fldilh of the sway-neck will plead more 
eloquently than a lliousand gashes re¬ 
ceived on the battle-field. That King 
Harold will do this I knpw not; but I 
know such things have been done again 
in days past, and sucli will be done in 
days to ccTme. And it may come to 
pass that, in not many years, the earl 
may travel care-worn through this fo¬ 
rest, leaving the court in disgust. He 
may say, What hast thou been doing, 
Wilfrid, the smith, since I gave thee 
the order for the spear-heads ? And I 
shall answer, Khave begn doing what 1 
was then doing, amf what I am now 
doing—hammering in fire—earning my 
daily bread by daily labour—stationary 
in my Jot—wishing not to rise, fearing 
not to sink. And thou, F2arl Leofric, 
what hast thou been doing? Perad- 
venlure, it vfill be his to answer,.La¬ 
bouring in thankless toil—setting up 
those who fling me dovrn—winning 
prizes that other men enjoy, and ex¬ 
periencing ingratitude such as never 
was heard of. And I shall say, It has 
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always been heard of, and it always 
vviU be heard of; and if its having 
happened to others be any comfort to* 
you, great is your comfort. But what 
18 this to you or to pae, Beowulf? 
Batter we the head of the spear. 

Fair was the lady that I looked upon 
in the light of the tooming, and fair be 
her career. She is happy in the love 
of her husband, and her maternal heart 
dwells widi delight upon her beautiful 
children. Wealth and pleasure are at 
her command; and Heaven forbid that 
her soul should be troubled by any 
thought of an adverse future. Yet the 
hand of calamity may yet be heavy 
upon her, ere those sunny eyes are 
closed in their^last slumber. 1 speak 
not of such calamities as those which 
the defeat, down^l, or death of her 
husband might bring. But even if 
all runs smoothly in her fortunes, hers 
it may be to grieve for the loss of 
earl’s love—for estrangement and 
coldness where now exist confidence 
and adection—for smiles bestowed 
upon a rival which now are solely her 
own — for the bereavement, or, what is 
worse, the alienation or the disgmce of 
children much beloved : for these she 
may sorrow, and wrinkles will come 
over that beauteous countenance; and 
she will ask, looking into the mirror, 
Am I what I was ? V’anily may say, 
Yei; but conscience will say, iVo. I 
see that your eye^ Beowulf, looks gaz- 
ingly in thought on t^ie tire-maidens. 
Glad be their souls. But in ten years’ 
time they and their mistress will not 
again sweep through tiie forest as gaily 
as they swep^through it this morning. 
She will say, Wilfrid Smith, 1 greet 
you well. What doest thou now ? 
And I shall reply, I do what I did, 
and what men like me have done since 
the world was out of swaddling clothes; 
and you, lady ? She may reply to the 
question, Miserable woman that [ am ! 
I am wretched beyond example. And 
I shall answer^ It may not be,— for 
examples there are many. And she 
shall shake her head in«disbelief; but 
what I shall say is true. And her 
maidens in ten years? Some may be 
prosperous, some in adversity. But 
the prosperity and the happiness will 
be to those who have least caught your 
eye, or pleased your ear. She whose 
b^uty dazzles, or whose wit enchants, 
will ever be a mark for the woe-breed¬ 
ing rivalry of men, and the fatal envy 
of women. The usual sufferings of 


disappointeb^hope, of misdirected love, 
of blighted prospects, of wasted youth, 
will occur in their due proportions to 
all, fair or foul, stupid or brilliant; 
but to the brilliant and the fair will be 
superadded the alternation of presump¬ 
tuous wooing and outrageous insult. 
But what is tlAs to you and to me, 
Beowulf ? Batter we the head of the 
spear. 

So shall it be ever; for change there 
is none. I was at Croydon a short 
space past, and there 1 saw Peter the 
Monk writing upon parchment what 
he called a chronicle; and he read 
from his parchment what he had writ¬ 
ten. It was all about battles, and the 
doings of kings. And 1 asked him 
how he knew that what he said in his 
parchment was true; and he answered 
that he had it all upon good warrant. 
But when he read to me of the 
affray, which happened here under 
our own eyes, in the monastery of 
Thorney, 1 knew he was wrong in 
every word, for I witnessed the thing. 
He was angry when I said so; but 1 
comforted his soul by telling him that 
in future days no one would know the 
difference, and that his name would 
flourish as a historian whose statements 
would guide the pen of all writers to 
come; and that they, too, would write 
as he, most of them being the greatest 
fools of their generation. But 1 told 
him not—for being a man of learning, 
he is not a man of sense—that were 
every word as true as the Gospel, what 
he wrote was no chronicle of what was 
doing in his days. The marshalling of 
armies, and the caballing of courts, are 
but accidents of human life, and not the 
greatest or most important accidents ; 
and he who* thinks upon the elements 
of our existence, must look upon the 
craft of soldier or courtier as nothing 
more in itself than the crafl of fletcher 
or smith. So 1 laughed within myself 
at the toil of Peter the Monk. And 
when he—for he is a man of flowing 
tongue — spoke to me with many words 
of what was to be done in other days, 
when more people could read clerkly, 
and write wisely, and of the spreading 
of knowledge, and the outstretching of 
mind, 1 laughed out aloud. For there 
is now at this moment in the world as 
much knowledge as there will be a 
thousand years hence, and the mind 
of man cannot.be outstretched. »The 
prating talker may fancy that what he 
speaks most about is the most import- 
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ant of things; but those things of which of Ib'ar and madness, of honouv or 

no man talks are the hrst matter. By stome, each in our degree; and so will 

and by, it may be that soft-handed be they. Much windy wordwork will 

men will, from mimic forges, and by possibly be spokra on this ground; and 

the application of tools favoured with many a knave and fool shall win fame, 

learned names, bring forth things much such as it is. And people may shout 

renowned; and they wijl be called phi- and applaud, and tauc of freedom and 

losophers; and proud men will they be. right won for (hem—they all the while 

Happy be their dole 1 But the spear remaining as before, but giorifring 

will be fashioned, the horse will be themselves on their advancing wisoozn; 

sliod, the bar will be wrought, the knife But advance there will be none. * Law • 

will be sharpened as now. And those will have still to contend with crime; 

who first taught us to do those things and fraud will predominate in law. 

will be called rude and ignorant; while The doctor of future days may talk in 

they who produce what is nothing more phrase more set than does our leech, 

to what was done in the beginning than ^ Florence, hard by the wood'; but he will 

is the hem to the garment, will be men notextendthelifeofmanonehourlonger 

of fame; and the jabberer will think than the appointed time. And the ml 

himselfwiser than our head and master, or the traitor will obtain the honours 

who in theScripiure iscalledTubalcain. due lo the wise and the loyal—-thCi 

So will it be in all thwigs else. But usurer, sitting in quiet, win the pro- 

what is this to you and lo me, Beowulf? duce of the toil of him who labours— 

Batter we the head of the spear. and the bustling and impudent thrast 

And the time may come when this themselves into high places. And tlSe 

forest of Thomey will be lopped down crowd will be gulled; and those who 

by the axe, and trace of it be none, gull them will fill their own pockets, 

where it now stands may rise magni- And there will be fighting and feasting, 

ficent abbeys, proud buildings, liouses and weeping and laughter, and deaths 

of Wittenagemotte, wide streets, lofty and marriages, and good fortune and 

mansions; and they who dwell therein ill fortune, to the end of the world : 

will think themselves far better than and nothing shall be new under the 

you and me, and the times in which sun. But what is this to you or to me, 

they live far superior to ours. Loud will Beowulf f Batter we the head of the 
be the prattle in the meetings; and spear, 
each man will deem liimself sage. But 

if I could burst from my grave, 1 should *** We have traftslated this from a 
tell them that we, without asking why, curious Latin, MS., which will be 
were as free as they; that we knew our sought for in vain in the Biitish Mu- 

own concerns as vyell as th^y; that we seurn; but which, we think, is to be 

managed our laws as well as they; and found, by those who k^w how to find 

that the denizen of the forest was nei- it, in the library of St. Benet's Collegb, 

ther more nor less than tEe denizen of Cambridge. We regret exceedingfy 

the street, both being men. And I that we h*ave not the original. The 

should tell them, beside^ that we are style of our tmnslation, we feel, is too 

housed, and fed, and clothed; and they artificial for the rude speech of a Saxon 

can be no more. We hunger and we smith; but our readers must take it as 

thirst, we feel and we see—we are it is,—for we cannot make it any better, 

agitated by passions of love and hate, J. M. K. 
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iroVEMBEU SOl^KETS. 

AlP SIR MORGAN o’POHERTT, BART*. 


I. 

O PRNSiiE month, when, as the Frenchmen hold. 

The English hang themselves to pass the time,— 

AU hail! to thee m sonneteering rhyme 
Shall one most dear and tender wish be told. 

Black be thy fogs, and bitter be thy cold, 

In Downing Street; an& o'er the infftost sense 
Of ministeis let thy dark influence 
Extending in its darkest form be rolled. 

That so, without expensive aid of Ketch, 

Each on himself may pass the sentence due; 

And with a fine, well-twisted halter stietcli 
His ministerial neck an inch or two: 

While Cruikshank duly shall attend to sketch 
The comic group, with phizzes looking blue. 

II. 

Glenelg and Palmerston so long have swung 
From side to side, that they should know the trick; 

Howick and Moipeth for the gallows-stick 
Have faces fitting. Many a Rice has hung, 

And many a Russell: therefore be npslrung 
The superficial inch and widow’s mite. 

Duncannon, too, should squeeze himself as tight 
^ As now his cravat round his neck is wrung; 

And Melbourne, eke, the hangman’s part should ply,— 
lor, surely, he has gotten rope enough. 

So of the-others. but my memory 

Does not retain the names of such sgj stuff; 

But hasten with a noose thy neck to trammel,— 

^hy Reekie speech deserves it,— Johnny Campbell. 

Tom Wood's, in Portugal Street, * M. 0*D. 

Lincoln's Jnn Fieldsi 
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THE SONGS OF HORACE. 

DCCADE THE FIFTH. 

{From ifte Front Papers, — No, XXIV,) 

“ NIL ADMIRARI prope res est una Numici 
Solaquequaepossit facere et servare beatum,”—Hon., Lib, L, Epist, VI, 

n t admire is all the art I know 

To make men happy^ and to keep them so *— 

Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flowers of speech ; 

So take it in the very words of Crfpch.” 

PorE’s Epistle to Lord Man^eld, 

** But, had none admired, • 

Would Pope have sung, or Horace been inspired !... 

Oad ! I must say I ne’er could see the very * 

Greatthis ‘ NIL ADMlllAllI.*” 

Byron, JuaUf Canto V, st, 100 & 101. 

If the sentiment sought to be conveyed by the deepest moralist, as well as the 
sweetest songster of Kome,^^ correctly given in the words of Creechf we must 
confess our utter inability to comprehend, and our dcffcided repugnance to adopt 
it: for, in the catalogue of pleasurable sensations which help to make life endur¬ 
able, we would rank at its very highest value that delightful and exalted feeling 
which in psychology is termed admiration. We hold the legitimate indulgence 
of that faculty to constitute a most refined species of intellectual enjoyment^—not 
the less to be prized, for that the objects which call it forth liappen to be scarce, 
and that opportunities are seldom afforded of yielding up the soul to its delight¬ 
ful influence. Other and opposite emotions can be feU. at every hand's turn, 
^ake, for extMOiple, those of pity or contempt. Fit objects of compassion abound; 
Palmerston, f<^ instance (like the poor), we have with ustalways: and as for the 
rest of the (^aisMipg set, from Russell to Rice, from Melbourne to Mulgrave, they 
seem, dtty'afte^^day, but to exist that the world may not lack a public exhibition 
of all (nat is truly despicable. Ladgiiter, also, may be enjoyed at a cheap rate. 
“ wields (und long may he flourish it!) an indefatigable pen; Reeve is 
come back; and our old favourite, Brougham, is busy IJottling up a rich slock of 
buffoonery among the Lords. But admiration bides her 

time: b$r visit^^f|umlic fashion, are few and far between. Yet is her presence 
ever sure tq^be^fftsmle calm philosophy, pellucid reason, and patriot eloquence, 
flow frorii-tfieltp^^ojfeVNDHURST. 

In accused of being over fastidious; forasmuch, perhaps, 

as we valile-dur admitation too highly to lavish it on every passing scribbfec. 
voLi?xrv; KOi txxxiv, ' X X 
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The Songs of Horace. 

The North Americmi Ueview is here peculiarly amusing. In its October number, 
just received, and now lying in our waste-paper box, much comical indignation 
is vented on Oi.rvER Yorke, for slighting a poor creature who some time ago 
pencilled his way among us, and has been since forgotten. All we can remember 
about the man was his publishing what he called a poem, “ edited ** by “ Barry 
Cornwall,” a fictitious name, under which one Proctor, a commissioner of lunacy 
in our courts, thought it part of his official functions to ^usher him into notice. 
We did not advert to'that circumstance at the time, or we should have taken 
the hint, and adopted towards him, not the severity of justly provoked criticism, 
but the mild indulgence suited to his case. For we did not require the evidence 
of this “ reviewerh ” article, to convince us that rational rebuke is wasted when 
the mind of the recipient is unsound. We are glad, however, of the opportunity 
afforded us, by this casual reference to American matters, for placing on record 
our unfeigned and cordial admiration of Edwin Forrest, whom night after night 
we have seen tread our stage after a fashion which none but the disingenuous 
can hesitate to admire and to applaud. ^ 

It was observed of Chaiiemain, that greatness had so mixed itself up with 
his character, that it eventually compenetrated his very name, till magnificence 
and Charles were blended into the sound of Carlomagne. The sentiment of 
ADMIRATION has similarly worked itself into individual nomenclature on two 
occasions: viz. in the case of St. Gregory, ‘‘ Thaumaturge^^ and in that of an 
accomplished cavalier, who burst on tlie close of the sixteenth century as “ the 
aimirable Crichton.” To the story of that gallant scholar we have, in another 
part of our current Number, taken an opportunity of alluding; and having therein, 
as we think, fairly plucked out the heart of the mystery, we shall not here stop to 
notice a book which will probably be the fitym tetvfjLa of the season. 

But returning to the “ words of Crcech^^ do they fairly give the meaning of 
Horace? We don’t believe it. The plain English of the maxim is, “ Let nothing 
take you by surprise;” and its practical effect would merely go to preserve 
the equilibrium of the mind from any sudden and violent upset. Tlie tmnslation 
of Creech affords one of the many instances in which to be literal is to misin¬ 
terpret. Old Roger Bacon attributes tlie subtle fooleries of scholastic wrangling 
which arose in his day to the bad Latin versions of Aristotle. A Greek term was 
Latinised into one apparently/ synonymous, and the metaphysical niceties of the 
original vanished jn the process. Vulgusstudentium asininat nVea male translata 
are the words in which he of the brazen head ridicules contemporary disputation. 
The delicate subtleties of poetical diction are still more evanescent; and of 
translations which render with mere verbal fidelity^ it may be said, when they 
appear side by side with the text, that, though Venus may preside over the 
graceful origkial, the clumsy version hobbles with all the awkwardness of 
V^ULCAN. Such was the idea of a French wit, eg? perusing Abb6 P^l^grin’s 
translation of our poet— . 

“ L’on devrait ^soit dit entre nous) 

A deux divinit^s offrir les deux Horaces : 

Le latin a Venus la d^ese des graces, 

Et le fran 9 ois...u son epoux.”—L a Monnaye. 

In a Venetian folio edition, published by the celebrated Denis Lambinvs 
(whose style of writing was so tedious, that lambiner^^ became French for 
** to loiter ”), there are some complimentary verses addressed to him, which be 
has taken care to print, and which are too good to be forgotten. Therein 
Horace is represented as consulting a saga^ or Roman gipsy, eonoeming the 
future fate of his works; when, alluding to the opthalmic affoction under 
which he is known to have laboured, the prophetic hag maketh the vatioination 
following— 

Talia respondit inot4 rates anus umei— 

“ Dura parens genuit te lippum, Flacce; noverca 
" Durior eripiet mox aetas lumen utrumque, 

Nec teipsum agnosces nec cognosceris ab ullo. 

** At tibi Lambini ruptum collyria lumen 
Inlita restituent: ^arusque interprete tanto 
" Nec iippus nec cwcus etis sed et integer ore/’ 
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Whereupon Denis triumpliantly exclaims that wliat she foretold has come lo 
pass, since, by the operation of his commentaries^ such additional pei’spicuity has 
been shed over the text, as to have materially improved the poet’s eyesight— 

" Verum dixit anus,— am sunt collyrca charta, !’* 

The personal infirmity thus alluded to had procured for the Latin lyrist a 
well-known dmong his contemporaries, viz. “the weeping* Flaccus 
nor can we refuse the merit of ingenuity to him who could make so unpoelical 
an idea the groundwork of so flattering a compliment. It is singular enough 
that these obscure lines should have suggested a celebrated epigram : for when 
Lefranc de Pompignan, in his Toesies Sac.rtes, versified the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, he received a testimonial exceedingly analogous from Voltaire— 

** Scavez vous pourquoi Jeremie, Know ye why Jeremy, that holy man, 

A tunt pleur6 pendant sa vie I Spent all his days in lamentations bitter? 

C*estqu’en prophete il prevoyait, ^ Pro^ietic soul ! he knew that Pompignan 
Qu’un jour Lefranc le traduerait. One day would bring him out in GbIUc metre. 

That tlie labours of tlie father may call forth a similar congratulatory effusion 
is more than we dare conjecture in these critical limes. Yet we trust that, not¬ 
withstanding the general depreciation of all sorts of scrip, with exchequer bills 
at such an alarming discount, Prout paper may be still riegociated. 

Regent Street, Kov. ‘20. Or.ivrR Yoiike. 


WatergrasshiU; after Vespers. 

A FEW years previous to the outbreak 
of civil war between Octavius and 
Marc Antony, the poet Horace, and a 
Greek grofessor of elocution (Uelio- 
dorus), received an intimation from 
Mecaenas of his wish to enjoy their 
company, on a trip connected with 
some diplomatic mission {missi magnis 
de rebus) to the port of Benevento. 
The proposal was readily accepted by 
these hommes de leUreSy who accord¬ 
ingly started from Home toward the 
close of autumn, anno 720. 

Their intelligent j)atron had appointed 
to meet them at An xl r, a place better 
known by its moi^ musi^?.! name of 
TEunACiNA,—(two popular produc¬ 
tions contributing lo its celebrity, viz. 
Horatii Opera, and the opera of Fra 
Diavolof )— whence, having received 
an important accession to their party 
by the arrival of VinoiL and Varius, 
they proceeded by easy stages along 
the whole line of the Via Appia, to the 
utmost terminus of that immortal 
causeway on tlie Adriatic. 

Such excursions were frequent enough 
among the cockneys of Rome; and, 
forming, as these things did, part of 
the ordinary occurrences of common¬ 
place life, had intrinsically little to 
lecommend them to the poet or the 
historian, as subjects for story or for 
song. The poverbial difficuky of rais¬ 
ing up Buen matters to the level of 
elegantcomposition—pro/)rieco»rniunta 
dicere (Ep. ad. Ptson.)—was here pre¬ 
eminent. But genius is perhaps as 


frequently displayed in the selection 
of the objects on wliich to exercise its 
faculty, as in the working out of its 
once adopted conceptions; and medio¬ 
crity would no more have first chosen 
such a tlieme for its niusings, than it 
would have afterwards treated it ifi the 
manner it has been executed by Horace. 

** Cose in prosa mai dette ne in rimci** 

formed the aspiration of Ariosto; Milton 
gloried in grappling Viih 

'* Things unattempted yet in prose nr 
rhyme 

and both exhibited origiaality, not only 
in the topics they fixed upon, but in 
their methpd of handling them. The 
iter Brundtmi was without precedent 
in all the range of previously existing 
literature : it has remained unrivalled 
amid alt the sketches of a similar kind 
winch have been called into existence 
by its felicitous example. 

There was, doubtless, nothing very 
new or wondVous ivi •tlie practice of 
keeping a note-book while on a jour¬ 
ney, or in registering duly each trivial 
incident of roadside experience. But 
when this ex-colonel of a legion at 
Philippi, in one of his leisure hours, 
at the renaote ouiport whither he 
had accompanied aii illustrious friend, 
conceived the idea of embodying 
die contents of his pugillaria into the 
graceful shape which they now wear 
(Lib. L, Sat. V.), giving them a local 
habitation and a permanency among 
his works, he did more than merely 
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delight his travelling companions, im* 
mortalise tlie villages along the route, 
and electrify by his graphic touch the 
listless idlers of the capital: he posi¬ 
tively founded a new sect —he pro¬ 
pounded tlie Koran of a new creed 
—he established the great school of 
“ peripateticwriters; furnishing the 
precious prototype on which thousands 
of disciples would, in after time, sys¬ 
tematically model their literary com¬ 
positions. By thus shewing that the 
mere personal occurrences and anec¬ 
dotes of a pleasure-trip were capable 
of being wrought into so interesting a 
narrative, he unconsciously opened a 
new department in the theory of book¬ 
making, furnished a new field for tlie 
industry of the pen. There is no con¬ 
jecturing how far a simple hint may be 
improved on in this quarter. Had not 
the African enthusiasm of St. Augustin 
^ggested to that most impassioned of 
the Fathers the idea of publishing hh 
“ Confessions,’* the practice of com¬ 
posing personal memoirs, the art of 
autobiography, which of late years has 
taken such wide extension, w'ould, 
perhaps, have never been attempted. 
Peter Abelard would not have mus¬ 
tered courage to enlighten the dark 
ages, as he has done, with a full and 
true account of his doleful catastrophe 
(** historia calamitutum and 

a later age would not, in all proba¬ 
bility, have been favoured with the 
confessions of the rntniac Uousseau. 
May it not be similarly predicated of 
this femous Itinerary, lliat had it not 
given the first*impulse, the world had 
wanted many an idle “ Tour 

“ Rhymes on the road,” ‘Spencillings 
by the way,** impressions,** diaries,*’ 
“ ramblings,** “ records," “ highways," 
“ byeways," are therefore but a few of 
the many emanations from one com¬ 
mon source : and, in good sooth, all 
these people should unite in some 
testimonial to Horace. But gratitude, 
I fear, is rarelj manifested in cases of 
this description. A striking instance 
might be given. To none, perhaps, 
are “ the eminent modern humorous 
writers" more indebted than to the 
writings of Joe Miller; yet that author, 
up to the present day, is without a 
monument; his bones lying, as all the 
world knows, in the churchyard of 
St. Clement, London, under the back 
windows of Tom Wood’s tavern. *Tis 
true that a club was established some 
years ago, by the exertions of the two 
Smiths (Horace and James), with Hook 


and Hood, the members of which dine 
monthly in the back parlour aforesaid, 
commanding a full view of the ceme¬ 
tery. They fully agreed to levy a 
fine of five shillings on each detected 
perpetrator of a"“ Joe," devoting the 
proceeds to th^ purchase of a grave¬ 
stone. By this time a goodly mauso¬ 
leum might have been built; whereas 
old Molitor is yet without even a 
modest tablet to mark the spot of his 
repose. Who is the treasurer ? 

Horace should not be similarly de¬ 
frauded of his claim. A moderate per 
centage on the profits of each professed 
'tourist, with a slight deodand where 
tiic book falls still-born, ^ight be ap- 
profiriately devoted to erecting a ter¬ 
minal statue of the poet in some cen¬ 
tral part of the “ Row." None ought 
to plead exemption from this Justice 
rent.” Inglis, Basil Hall, Quin, Bar- 
row, Ritchie, Puckler Muskau, Em- 
merson Tennant, Professor lloppus; 
Waterton, the wanderer; Nick Willis, 
the eavesdropper ; Rae Wilson, the 
booby: all should contribute — except, 
perhaps, Holman, the ‘‘ blind travel¬ 
ler,” whose undertaking was oerfeclly 
original. 

To return. 1 have just been reading 
over, for perhaps the hundredth time, 
the witty Roman’s gay and graceful 
itinerary, gathering from its perusal a 
fresh conviction, that it comprises more 
humour, point, and clever writing, 
within the brief range of its one hun¬ 
dred lines, than are to be found in as 
many hundred octavo volumes of recent 
manufiicture. But let that pass. The 
obvious bea"*ies which distinguish these 
enduring monuments of bygone genius 
are not the /)assages which stand most 
in need of commentary; and 1 am just 
now about to lix myself on a very un¬ 
important expression occurring in the 
simple course of the poet’s narrative; 
a most trivial fact in itself, but parti¬ 
cularly adapted to my present purpose. 
Swift’s meditations on a broomstick 
have long ago proved that the Imagi¬ 
nation, like one of Teniers' witches, 
will soar aloft on a hobby-horse of her 
own selection. Of late, the habit of in- 
d ulging i n reveries has, 1 confess, grown 
on me; and 1 feel an increasing ten¬ 
dency to ruminate on the veriest trifles. 
This arises partly, 1 suppose, from the 
natural discursiveness of memory in 
old age; partly, 1 suspect, from the 
long familiarity of my mind with the 
great Cornelius a Lapide’s elucidations 
of the prophet Ezekiel. 
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The words on which I would pen- mentalor, are contained n the 48th 
der thus, after the most approved verse^ whicli runs as follows in all 
method of the great Flemish com- the known MSS.: 

“ XttStttn it ; tjomitunt m UirgiUuaqu*,”—Li*. Sat. V., v. 48. 


My approved good master, a Lapide, 
would hereupon, submitting each term 
to the more than chemical analysis 
of his scrutiny, first point out to the 
admiration of all functionaries in the 
diplomatic line, who happen to be 
charged with a secret mission, the 
sagacious conduct of Mecasn AS. The 
envoy of Augustus is fully conscious, 
on his arrival at Capua, that his mo-'^ 
tions are narrowly watched by the 
quidnuncs of that vagabond town, and 
that the probable object of his journey 
is sure to be discussed by every 
barber in and about the market-place. 
How does he act? While the mules 
are resting at the “ caupoyia/* (for it 
appears the veWMrini-system of tra¬ 
velling is of very old date in the Ita¬ 
lian peninsula,) the charge (Taffaires 
seeks out a certain tennis-court, the 
most favourite place of public resort, 
and there mingles in a game with the 
citizens, as if tlie impending destinies 
of the future empire of the world were 
not a moment in his contemplation, or 
did not rather engross his whole fa¬ 
culties all the while. This anecdote, 

I believe, has not been noticed by 
Mr. 'i’aylor, in his profound book 
called the Statesman. It is at his 
service. # 

Leaving Mecsenas to the enjoyment 
of his game of rackets, let us return to 
the Capffiin hostelry, and^ lake cognis¬ 
ance of what may be supposed to be 
then and there going on.. Here, then, 
we are, say, at the sign of “ Silenus and 
the Jackass," in the “ Via Nolana,*' 
In answer to our inquiries, it will ap¬ 
pear that the author of the Georgies 
(the JEneid was yet unpublished) had, 
as usual with him on the slightest 
emergencies, found his stomach sadly 
out of order {crudus ); while his fellow- 
traveller, the distinguished lyrist of the 
day, has sympathetically complained 
of the effect produced on his tender 
eyelids {lippvs) by the clouds of in¬ 
cessant dust and the glare of a tioon- 
day sun. They have both, therefore, 
previous to resuming their seals in llic 
clumsy vehicles (rhedec) which have 
conveyed them thus far, decided ou 
devoting the sultry meridian hour tu 
the refreshing process of a quiet siesta. 


The slave within whose attributions 
this service is comprised (decurio cabi~ 
cularis) is quickly summoned; and 
but few minutes have elapsed before 
the two great ornaments of the Augus¬ 
tan age, the master spirits of the then 
intellectual world, are fairly deposited 
in their respective cells, and consigned 
to the care of tired nature^s kind restorer. 
Whoever has explored the existing re¬ 
mains of similar edifices in the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Pompeii, will pro¬ 
bably form a fair estimate of the scale 
of comfort and style of accommodation 
prevalent at the head inn of Capua. 
Entering by a smoky hall (atrium), the 
kitchen being on one side and tlie ser¬ 
vants’ offices on the other, your travel¬ 
ler proceeded towards the compluviam, 
or open quadrangular courtyard; on 
each side of which, in cloister fashion, 
were ranged the sleeping apaitments, 
small dark chambers, each some eight 
or twelve feet square, having, at the 
height of about six feet from the mosaic 
ground-floor, a scanty aperture, fur¬ 
nished with a linen blind; a crockery 
lamp, a bronze tripod and basin (pelvis), 
a miiror of the samq material, forming, 
with a hard couch (stt'agtda), the com¬ 
plete invcntory'of the movables within. 
A knight-templar, orCarthusian monk, 
would feel quite at home in your 
antique hostelry. ^ 

Little dreamed, I ween, the attend¬ 
ant slave, mayiiap still less the enlight¬ 
ened caupo himself, of the high honour 
conferred on his establishment by an 
hour’s occupancy of its chambers on 
that occasion. Tlie very tall gentle¬ 
man, with an ungainly figure and 
slight stoop in the shoulders, so awk¬ 
ward and ba^iful in his address, and 
who had complaiilfed of such bad 
digestion, became, no doubt, the object 
of a few not over respectful remarks 
among the atrienscs of the household. 
Nor did the short, fat, Saiicho Panza 
looking sort of personage, forming in 
every respeft so complete a contrast to 
his demure and sedate cornjianion, fail 
to elicit some curious comments, and 
some not very complimentary conjec¬ 
tures, as to what iniglit he his relative 
position in society. In what particular 
cajiacity did they both follow the train 
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of the rich knight, Mecsenas ? This 
was, no doubt, acutely and diligently 
canvassed by the gossips of the inn. 
One tiling was certain. In humour 
and disposition, as well as in personal 
appearance, they were the very anti¬ 
podes of each other,—a musing Hera¬ 
clitus yoked with a laughing Demo¬ 
critus; aptly illustrative, the one of 
il pcnseroso, the other of rallegro. 
Mine host, with the instinctive sagacity 
of his tribe, at once had set down 
Horace as a man familiar with the 
metropolis, habituated to town life, 
and in every respect “ fit to travel.” 
It was equally clear that the other in¬ 
dividual belonged to the agricultural 
interest, his manner savouring of much 
residence in the country; being, in sooth, 
not merely rural, but actually rustic. 
In a word, tiiey were fair samples of 
the rat de ville and the rat den champs. 
(Meantime the unconscious objects of 
so much keen investigation “ slept on 
and ‘‘ little they recked ” anent what 
W’as thus lightly spoken ” concerning 
them by those wlio kept the sign of 
“ Silenus and the Jackass,” in the high 
street at Capua. 

“Sormitum ego FirgiUuaquc.” 

Do I purpose to disturb them in 
their meridian slumber?—Not 1. Yet 
may the scholar’s fancy be allowed to 
penetrate each darkened cell, and take 
a hurried and furtive glance at the 
illustrious sleepeis. “Fancy may be 
permitted to hover o’er each recum¬ 
bent form, and contemplate in silent 
awe the repiise of genius. Fancy, 
after the fashion of her sister Fs^enr, 
and at the risk of a simrlar penalty, 
may be sufiere{l, on tiptoe, and lam)) 
in hand, to explore the couch of her 
beloved, to survey the features and 
figure of those from whom she hath so 
long derived such exquisite sensations 
of intellectual enjoyment. 

Plutarch dehuhled to bring two of 
his heroes togcflier, and then, in a 
laboured parallel, illustrate the pecu¬ 
liarities of the one by setting forth tiie 
distinctive characteristics of the oilier. 
This was also done by Dr. Johnson, 
in his grand juxtaposition of Dryden 
and Virgil, liut could a* more tempt¬ 
ing opportunity ever occur to the great 
Beotian, or the gieat lexicograplier, for 
a display of analysis and antithesis, 
than the respective merits and powers 
of the two great writers here entranced 
before us ? 


The CapuHii innkeeper had gone 
more deeply into the subject than 
would be at first imagined, when he 
classified his guests under the heads 
of “ town ” and “ country/^ The 
most elaborately metaphysical essay 
could not thro)v greater light on the 
relative idiosyncrasy of their minds. 

Virgil, from his earliest infancy up 
to the period of confirmed manhooci, 
had not left the banks of the Mincio, 
or the plains of Lombardy. It re¬ 
quired the confiscation ofhis little farm, 
and the transfer of his ancestral acres 
to a set of quasi Cromiveilian intruders 
(Octavius Caesar’s military colonists), 
to bring him up to Rofne in quest of 
redress. He was then in his 30th year. 
IVnderness, sensibility, a soul feelingly 
alive to all the sweet emotions of un- 
vitiated nature, are the natural growth 
of such happy seclusion from a wicked 
world. Majestic thoughts are the off¬ 
spring of solitude. Plato meditated 
alone on the promontory of Sunium : 
X'irgil was a Platonist. 

The boyhood, and youth of Horace 
(as I think may be gathered from my last 
paper), were spent in a totally different 
atmosphere; and, therefore, no two 
poets could be nurtured and trained 
in nchook of poetry more essentially 
opposite. The “ lake ” academy is 
not more difiei'cnt from the gymnasium 
of the “ niverfork.*^ F-picurus dwelt 
among the busy iiauiits of men : Ho¬ 
race was an Epicurean. 

The la»‘ter was in every respect, 
as his outward appearance would 
seem to indicate, “ of the s-^wn, 
townly.” •• 'Mirabeau use(^ to say, 
wiienever he left Paris, that, on looking 
through h'u carriage-windows at the 
faces along the road, he could ascer¬ 
tain to a fraction how far he was from 
the capital. The men were his mile¬ 
stones. l'>en genius in the provinces 
wears an aspect of simplicity. The 
Romans were perfectly sensible of tins 
difference. Vrbanum sal was a well- 
known commodity, as easily distin¬ 
guished by men of taste in the me¬ 
tropolis, as the verbal provincialisms 
which pervade the decades of Livy 
were quickly detected by the delicate 
sensibility of metropolitan ears. 

fn society, Horace must have 
shewn to great advantage, in con¬ 
trast with llie retiring and uncommu¬ 
nicative Mantuan. Acute, brilliant, 
satirical, his versatile accomplishments 
fascinated at once. Virgil, however, 
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inspired an interest of a* different de¬ 
scription. Thoughtful and reserved, 
the rapt soul sitting in his eyes ” 
gave intimation of a depth of feeling 
and a comprehensiveness of intellect 
far beyond the rangtf of all contem¬ 
porary minds. Habitually silent; yet 
when he spoke, in the solemn and 
exquisitely musical cadences peculiar 
to his poetry, it was as if the “ spirit 
of Plato ” revealed itself, or the Sibyl¬ 
line books were unfolded. 

I can't understand that passage in 
the tenth satire (lib. i.), where the 
Sabine humourist asserts that the 
Muses who patronise a country lift^ 
{gaudentes rare cami£ruE\ having en¬ 
dowed Virgil with a mild and lenient 
disposition, a delicate sweetness of 
style, had also bestowed on bim a 
talent for \\\e facetious (molle . . atque 
facetum). There is, assuredly, more 
fun and legitimate drollery in a page 
of the said Satires, than in all the 
Eclogues and Georgies put together. 
To extract a laugh out of the Muddy 
it required the help of Scarron, 

Horace was the delight of tlie con¬ 
vivial circle. The flashes of his Bac¬ 
chanalian minstrelsy brightened the 
blaze of the banquet; and his love- 
songs were the very quintessence of 
Roman refinement. Yet never did he 
achieve such a triumph as is recorded 
of his gifted friend, when, having con¬ 
sented to gratify the household of Au¬ 
gustus and the imperial circle by read¬ 
ing a portion of his majestic poem, 
he selected that famous exposition of 
Plato’s sublimest theories, the 6th book 
of bis Mnvid, The char/B«of his recita¬ 
tion gave additional dignity to that 
high argument, so nobly developed in 
harmonious verse. But when the in¬ 
tellect had feasted its fill—when lie 
suddenly “ changed his iiaiid,” and 
appealed to the heart—when the glow¬ 
ing episode of the young Marcellus, 
came by surprise on the assembled 
court, a hunting empress, amid the 
mingled tears and applause of veteran 
warriors, confessed the sacred supie- 
macy of song. 

The poetry of Horace is a pleasant 
thought; tliat of Virgil a delightful 
dream. The first had mingled iii the 
world of reality ; the latter dwelt in a 
fanciful and ideal region, from which 
he rarely came down to the vulgarities 


of actual life. The tranquil lake re¬ 
flects heaven in its calm bosom : the 
running brook makes acquaintance 
with the thousand objects on its varied 
margin. Wordsworth, Southey, Cole¬ 
ridge, Goethe, Lamartine, belong to 
the dreamy race of writer^—they are 

children of the mist”—their dwell¬ 
ing is in a land of visions. Byron, 
B^ranger, Burns, Scott, Shakespeare, 
deal with men and things as they have 
found them, and as they really are. 
The latter class will ever be the most 
popular. The acute thinker will ever 
be preferred to the most enchanting 
“ dreamer of dreams.” 

In the empire of Angustus, Virgil 
saw the realisation of ancient oracles : 
lie viewed as from a distance the mighty 
structure of Roman power, and imaged 
in his MiUeid the vast idea of a heaven- 
descended monarchy. Horace took up 
his lantern d la Diogeney and w^nt 
about exploring the details of the social 
system, the vices, the follies, the pas¬ 
sions of Roman society. His poetry 
was of a more matter-of-fact nature : 
it came home to the bosom of his 
readers : it was the exact expression 
of contemporary joys and sorrows. 

The character of each as a poet may 
be not inappropriately sought for in 
the well-known allegory with which 
the 6th book of the Mneid closes : 

“ Sunt gemhia somni port<£ quarxm alteva 
fertuTt 

Cornea qua vei ib facUis datur exilus ui\fhris, 
Altera candenti perfecta mtens elepkanttf, 
Sed falsa ad ctjclum mittunt insomnia 
manes.'' 

Or as Diydcn has it— 

“ Two shining gntes the house of sleep 
ndorii; 

Of polished ivory ihU — that of transpa- 
lent liorn/’ &.c. 

I leave to my reader the evolving of 
this complex idea. The dreamy vi¬ 
sions of the PlatoBBt may be placed 
in contrast with the practical wit and 
knowledge of the world possessed by 
the shrewd disciple of Epicurus, the 
^\faha insomnia^' with the vet is 
umbrisf And herewith I wind up 
my pnrullftl. 

1 now open the second book of the 
odes, and proceed on my task of me¬ 
trical exposition. 
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Lib. II. Ode I.—To Pollio on His meditated History. 


AD C. A9INIUM POLLIONEM* 


I. 

The story of our civil wars, 

Tbrhugh all tho changes that befell us^ 

To chronicle thy pen prepares, 

Dating the record from IMetellvs ; — 

Of parties and of chiefs thy page 

Will paint the leogues, the plans, the forces j 
Follow them through each varied stage, 

And trace the warfare to its sources. 


Motum ex Metello 
Consule civicum, 
Bellique causas, 

Et vitia, et modos, 
Ludumque Fortunie, 
Gravesque 
Principum amicitias, 
£t arma 


II. 

And thou wilt tell of swords still wet 
With unatoned-for blood : —historian. 
Bethink th<^e of thy risk!... ere yet 
Of Ci.io thou awake the claiion. 

I'hink of the tact which Home requires 
In one who would such deeds unfold her; 
Know that thy tread is upon fires 

Which still beneath the ashes smoulder. 


II. 

Nondum expiatis 
Uncta cruoribus, 
Periculosae 
IMenum opus alc% 
Tractas, et 
lucedis per ignes 
Suppositos 
Cineri doloso. 


III. 


III. 


Of Tragedy the weeping Muse 

Awhile in thee may mourn a truant, 

Whom varnished fiction vainly woos, 

Of stern realities pursuant: 

But finisli thy laborious ta»k. 

Our armals write with care and candoui , 
Then dou the buskin and the mask. 

And tread through scenes of tragic grandeur! 


Paulum sevcraj 
IMusu tragocdim 
Desit theutris ; 
HIox, ubi puhlicas 
lies ordinaris, 
Grande munus 
Cecropio 

Repetea cothurno, 




Star of the stajfe ! to tliee the Law Insigne moestis 

Looks for her mijdest, he's! expounder— Praisidium reis 

Thee the rapt Senate hears witli awe, Et consulenti, 

Wielding the bolts of patriot thunder— Pollio, Curiir, 

Thee Glory found beneath the tent, Cui laurus 

When, f/ora a desert wild and horrid, ^ternos honoros 

Dat-maiia back in tiiumph sent * ’ Dalraatico 

Her conqueror, with lifjrelled forehead * Peperit triumpho. 




But, haik ! methinks the martial horn 
Gives prelude to thy coming story j 
In fancy’s ear shrill trumpets warn 

Of battle-fields, hard fought and gory : 
Fancy hath conjured pp the scene, 

And phantom warriors crowd beside her — 
The sfjuadron dight in dazzling sheen— 

The startled steed —th' aftrighted rider \ 


Jam nunc minaci 
Murmure cornuum 
Perstringis aures; 
Jam litui strepunt; 
Jam fiilgor armorum 
Fugaces 
Terret equos, 
Equitumque vultus. 


VI. 


VI. 


Hark to the shouts that echo loud 

From mighty chieftahis, shadowed grimly I 
While blood and dust eacli hero shroud, 
Costume of slaughter — not unseemly 
Vainly ye struggle, vanquished brave ’ 
Doomed to see fortune still desert ye, 

Till all the world lies prostrate, save 
I'nconquer'd C’Aio'b savage vnlue ' 


Audirc magnos 
Jam videor duces 
Non indecoro 
Pulvere sordidos, 

Et cuncta terrarum . 

Subacta, 

Prieter alrocem 
Animum (’atoms. 
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VII. 


Juno, who lovetb Afric most, 

And each dread tutelary godhead, 

Who guards her black barbaric coast, 
Lybia with Roman gore have flooded : 
While waning tlibs the sons of those 
Whose prowess could of old subject her, 
Glutting the grudge of ancient foes, 

Fell—but to glad Juourtha*s spectre! 


Juno, et Deorum 
Quisquis amicior 
Afris, Inultfl 
Cesserat impotens 
Tellure, 

Victorum n^otes 
Rettulit inferias 
JUCURTH£. 


VIII. 


VIII. 


Where be the distant land but drank 
Our Latium*s noblest blood in torrents I 
Sad sepulchres, where’er it sank, 

Bear witness to each foul occurrence. 
Rude barbarous tribes have learned^to scoff. 
Sure to exult at our undoing ; — 

Persia hath heard with joy, far off, 

The sound of Rome’s gigantic ruin! 


Quis non Latino 
Sanguine pinguior 
Campus, sepulchris 
Impia praelia 
Testatur, 

Auditumque Medis 
Hesperiae 
Sonitum ruinae 1 


IX. 


IX. 


Point out the gulph on ocean’s verge— 

The stream remote, along whose channels 
Hath not been heard the mournful dirge 
That rose throughout our murderous annals 
Shew me the sea—without its tide 
Of blood upon the surface blushing— 
Shew me the shore — witli blood undyed 
From Roman veins profusely gushing. 


Qui gurges, aut qu» 
Flumina lugubris 
Iguara belli 1 
Quod mare Dauniai 
Non decolor- 
avere caedes 1 
Qua: caret ora 
Cruore nostro I 



But, Muse ! a truce to themes like these— 
Let us strike up some jocund carol j 
Nor pipe vrilh old Simonides 
Dull solemn strains, morosely moral. 
I’each me a now, a livelier stave— 

And that we may the better chaunt it, 
Hie with me to the mystic cave, 

Grotto of song! by Sacchus haunted. 


Sed ne, relictis, 
Musa procax, jocis, 
Cea; retractes 
Muiiera nenise: 
Met'um Dionoco 
Sub antro 
Quiere modes 
Leviore plectro. 


• n • 

It is pleasant to find “ Adam Smith 
on the wealth of nations anticipated, 
in the following expose of sound com¬ 
mercial principles; and the folly of 
restricting the bank issues made the 
subject of an ode. It is addressed to 
Sallust, nephew of the historian, who 
had amassed considerable wealth from 
the plunder of Africa, during his praj- 
torship in that province; and had laid 
out the proceeds, after the most liberal 
fashion, in embellishing his most mag¬ 
nificent residence, the llortiSallustianiy 
which to this day fonn a splendid public 
promenade for your modern Romans. 
The liberality of rroculadus Muremty 
who, on the confiscation of his^ bro¬ 


ther’s property during the civil war, 
had made good the loss from his own 
patrimony, and opened an asylum to 
the children of his nephews, was ap¬ 
parently the current subject of conver¬ 
sation at the time; as well as the good 
fortune of Phraales, in recovering the 
crown of Persia, which had been jeo¬ 
pardised by* some HPcvolutionary pro¬ 
ceedings. At this distance of years, 
both topics 'appear somewhat stale; 
but we must go back in spirit to the 
days in which such matters possessed 
interest, and, having thus made ourselves 
part and parcel of contemporary Roman 
society, admire, as well as we can, the 
grace and freshness of the allusions. 
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Lid. II. Ode II,-— Thoughts on Bullion and the CuunEscY. 

AD cnisruu sallvstivm. 


I. 

Sallust, say, in days of dearth, 
What is the lazy ingot worth, 

Deep in the bowels of the earth 
Allowed to settle, 

Unless a temperate use send forth 
The shining metal ? 


IL 

Blessings on him whose bounteoi(S hoard 
A brother’s ruined house restored— 
Spreading anew the orphan’s board, 

W^ith care paternal: 

Muhena’s fame aloft hath soar'd 
On wings eternal! 


I. 

Nullus argento 
Color est avaria 
Abdito terris, 
Inimice lamnsa 
Crispe Sallusti, 
Nisi temperate 
Splendeat usu. 

II, 


Vivet extento 
Phoculeius aevo, 
Notus in fratres 
Animi putemi. 
Ilium aget perind 
Metuente solvi 
I'ama superstes. 


III. 


III. 


Const tbou command thy lust for gold ? 
Then art thou richer, friend, fourfold, 
Than if thy nod the marts controlled 
Wliere chiefest trade is— 

The Carthacfs botli ** new” and " old,” 
The Nile and Cadiz. 


Latius regnes 
Avidum domando 
Spiritum, qiiam si 
Libyam remotis 
Gaaibus jungas, 
£t uterque Poenus 
Serviat uni. 


IV. 


IV. 


Mark yon hydropic sufferer, still 
Indulging in the draughts that fill 
His bloated frame,—insatiate, till 
Death end the sicklv ; 
Unless the latqnt fount of ill 
Be dried u]) quickly. 


Crescit indulgens 
Sibi diruB hydrojis, 
Nec sitim pellit, 
Nisi causa morbi 
Fugerit yenis, 

Ft aquosus albo 
Corpore lunguot. 



V. 


Heed not the vulgar tale that says, 

—He counts calm hours and lm])py days 
Who from the tlirone of Cyrus sways 
The Persian sceptre— 
Wisdom corrects the ill-used phrase— 
And —stern preceptor— 


yi. 

* •» 

Happy alone proclainietlj them, 
Who with undazzlod eye contemn 
I he pile of gold, the glittering gem, 
The bribe unholy— 

Palm, laurehwreath, and diadem. 

Be theirs—theirs solely I 


Kedditum Cyri, 
Solio PlIRAATEM, 
Dissidens plebi 
Numero baatoruni, 
Eximit Virtus 
Populumque falsis, 
Dedocet 

VI. 

Vocibus, regnum 
Et dtaderaa tutum 
Deferens uni, 
Propriamque laurum 
Quisquis ingentes 
Oculo irretorto, 
Spectat acervos. 


Sherlock’s famous volume on death 
has been equally forestalled by our 
Epicurean moralist; who, whatever he 
may want in consolatory prospects of a 


blessed futurity, compensates for .this 
otherwise very material omission by an 
unrivalled sweetness of versification, 
and imagery the most picturesque. 
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Lib. II. Ode III.—A Homily on Death. 

AD Q. DELUtJH. 

1. I. 


Thee^ Tvhether I^ain assail 
Or Pleasure pfimper, 

Dellius —which e’er prevail— 
Keep ihou thy temper; 

Unwed to boisterous joys, that ne^er 
Can save thee from the sepulchre ; 

ir. 

Death smites the slave to spleen, 
Whose soul repinelb, e 

And him who on the green, 

Calm sage, reclinelh, 

Keeping — from grief’s intrusion far— 
Blithe holiday with festal jar. 

III. 

Where giant fir, sunproof, 

With poplar blendeth, 

And high o’er head a roof 
Of boughs extendelh; 

While onward runs the crooked rill. 
Brisk fugitive, with murmur shrill. 

IV. 

Bring wine, here, on the grass! 
Bring perfumes hither! 

Bring roses—which, alas! 

Too quickly wither— 

Ere of our days the spring-tide ebb. 
While the dark sisters weave our web. 

V. • 

Soon—should the fatal shear 
Cut life’s frail film’— 

Broad lands, sweet Villa near 
The yellow Tibep, 

With all thy chattels rich and rare, 
Must travel to a thankless heir. 

VI. 

Be t’^ou the nobly bom, 

Spoil’d child of Fortune — 

Be thou the wretch forlorn, 

Whom wants importune— 

By sufferance thou art here at most, 
Till Death shall claim his holocaust. 

VII. 

All to the same dark bourne 
Plod on together— 

Lots from the same dread urn 
Leap forth—and, whether 
Ours be the first or last, Hell’s wave 
Yawns for the exiles of the grave. 


^quam memento 
Rebus in ardui» 

Servare mentem. 

Non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 
Laetiti^, moriture Delli, 

II. 

Seu moestus omni 
Tempore vixeris, 

Seu te in remote 
Gramine p^r dies 
Eestos reclinatum bearis 
Interiore nota Falemi. 

III. 

Qua pinus ingens • 
Albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem 
Consociare amant 
Ilamis, et obliquo laborat 

Lympha fugax trepidare rivo, 

IV. 

Ifunc vina, et unguenta, 
Et nimium breves 
Flores amoenos 
Ferre jube rosae, 

Dum res, et aelas, et sororum 
Fila tnum patiuntur atra. 

V. 

Cedes coemptis 
Saltibiis, et domo, 

• Villaque, flavus 
Quam Tiberis lavit: 

Cedes, et exstructis in altum 
Divitiis poiietur heres. 

VI. 

Divesne, prisco 
Nutus abjtuacho. 

Nil interest, an 
Pauper et infimfi 
De gente sub dio raoreris, 
Victima nil miserantls Orel. 

VII. 

Oinnes eodem 
Cogiraur: omnium 
Versatur urntl 
Serius ocius 

Sors exitura, et nos in seteruum 
Exsiliuin ian>osiluia cymbw. 
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I, of course, cannot countenance the 
tendency of the succeeding morceau. 
Its apparent purport is to vindicate 
what tlie Germans call left-handed ’’ 
alliances between the sexes: but its 


obvious drii^ is not such as so generally 
correct a judge of social order and pro¬ 
priety would be supposed to mistake. 
The responsibility, however, be his 
own. 


Lib. II. Ode IV.— Classical Love Matches. 

* JVhen the heart of a man is oppressed with care, 

The mist is dispeWd if a woman appear; 

Like the notes of a Jiddle, she sweetly, sweetly. 

Raises his spirits and charms his ear.’’*—Captain Macheath. 


I. 


I. 


O deem not thy love for a captive maid 
Doth, Phoceus, the heart of a Roman degrade ! 
Like the noble Achilles, ’tia simply, simply, 

With a ** Briseis ” thou sharest thv bed. 

« 

II. 


Ne sit ancillae tibi amor pudori, 
Xanthia Pboceu. Prius insolentem 
Serva Briseis niveo colore 
Movit Achillem; 



Ajax of Telamon did the same. 

Felt in his bosom a Phrygian flame ; 
Taught to contemn none, King Agamemnon 
F^ nd of a Trojan slave became. 


Movit Ajacem Telamone natum 
Forma captivm domiiium Tecmessse ; 
Arsit Atrides medio in triumpho 
Virgine rapta, 


III. 


III. 


Such was the rule with the Greeks of old, 
When they had conquer’d the foe’s stronghold; 
When gallant Hector —Troy’s protector — 
Falling, the knell of Ilion toll’d* 


Burbarm postquam cecidere turms, 
Thessalo victore, et ad emptus Hector 
Tradidit fessisleviora tolli 
Pergama G rails. 


IV. 


IV. 


Why deem her origin vile and base ? 

Canst thou her pedigree fairly trace ? 
Yellow-bair’d Phyllis, slavetho’shebe,still is 
The last, perhaps, of a royal race. 


Nescias an te generum beat! 
Phyllidis flavie decorent parentes : 
Regium certe genus et penates 
Mccret iniquos. 


' V. 

Birth to demeanour wilD^ure respond— 
Phyllis is faithful, Phyllis is fond : 

Gold cannot buy her—then why deny her 
A rank the basely born beyond 1 

VI. 

I 

Phyllis hath limbs divinely wrought. 
Features and figure without a fault... 

Do not feel jealous, friend, when a fellow’s 
Fortieth year forbids the thought! 


V. 

Cre(he non illam tibi de scelesU 
Plebe dilectam, neque sic fldelem, 
Sic lucro aversam potuisse nasci 
Matre pudenda. 

VL 

Brachia vultum teretesque suras 
Integer laudo : fuge suspicari, 

C jus octavum trepidavit stas 
Claudere lustrum. 


In contrasting Virgil with Horace, 
and in noticing the opposite tendencies 
of mind and disposition discoverable 
in their writings, 1 should have pointed 
out tire very glaring difference in their 
respective views of female character. 
The mild indulgence of the Epicurean 
is obviously distinguishable from the 
severe moroseness of the Plalonist. 
The very foibles of the sex find an 
apologist in Horace; Virgil appears 
to have been hardly sensible to their 
highest excellencies. The heroines of 
the Mneid are depictured in no very 
amiable colours; his Dido is a sinew 


and a scold : his Trojan women fire 
tile fleet, and run wild like witches in 
a Sabbat ; the “ mouining fields” are 
crowded with ladies of lost reputation : 
the wife of King Latmus hangs herself: 
Camilla dies in attempting to grasp a 
gewgaw : and even tlie fair Lavinia is 
so described, as to be hardly worth 
fighting for. How tolerant, on the con¬ 
trary, is our songster—how lenient in 
his sketches of fbmale defects—how 
impassioned in bis cornmendatioti.i of 
female charms! Playful irony he may 
occasionally employ in his addresses 
to Roman beauty; but, in his very in- 
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vectivesy nothing can be clearer than 
his intense devotion to the whole sex 
. . . with the exception of “ Canidia/' 
Who she was I may take an early op¬ 
portunity of explaining: it is a very 
long story, and will m^ke a paper. 

The subject of the following ode is 
Campasp^, the mistriss of Apelles. 
This favourite artist of Alexander the 


Great would appear to have been, like 
Salvator Rosa, addicted to the kindred 
pursuits of a poet. Of his paintings 
nothing has come down to us; but 
of his poetry I am happy to supply 
a fragment from the collection of 
Athaeneus. The Greek is .clearly the 
original. George Herrick has supplied 
the English. 


Lib. II. Ode V,— Cupid a Gambler. 


I. 

Nostra Campaspe levis et Cupido 
Ale^ nuper statuere ludos^ 

Merx ut hinc illinc foret osculorum;—^ 

Solvit at ille. 

II. 

Pignoral sort! pharetram, sagittas, 

Par columbarum, Venerisque bigas 
Passeres;—eheu 1 puer aleator 

Singula solvit 


III. 

Turn labellorum roseos honores 
Mox ebur frontis — simul hanc sub imo 
Quae roanu matris fuerat cavata 

Rimula mento, 

IV. • 

Solvit.. — at poslquam geminos ocellos 
Lusit incassi'im, manet inde caecus.— 
Sic eum si tu spolias, puella! 

(Quanta ego solvam ? 


Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses ;—Cupid paied— 

He stakes hys quiver, bowe and arrowes, 
Ilys mother’s doves and teame of sparrowes; 
Looses them too—then downe he throws 
The coral of his bppe, the rose 
Uppon hys cheek (but none knows how) 
With these the cbrystal of his browe, 

And then the dymple on liis chinne— 

All these did my Campaspe winne. 

At last he sette her both hys eyes; 

She wonn : and Cupid blind did rise. 

Oh, Love 1 hath she done this to thee ? 

What shall, alas, become of me ? 

• George Herrick. 


FRAGMEKT OF THE PAINTER AND POET, APELLES.* 


r sraigri 
Ka/i^a<f^a (Tvyxv^iSvov 
7JV 3'ae^Xcc* 
Avffsv r’figwg 
TogOI/, CsXtjf pOCgSTgTJVf 
Kccj jciTjrsgog 
Srgov^uv ri^vjxev* 
AcrwXfifl'ev ra^ocvroc' 
Xs/koug Tt&rig 
Po5ov rs TOitv 
(Tloig ouv fitly ovng 


KgUtfraXXov 
To»' ayXaov f/tiTcu'TroVy 
2^|ay/rf^a xa/ ygvs/ou* 
Ka^-ratf-x’ acravr’ avaksv, 
TfiXog di ofifMar afitpui 
E^jjx' grgu^ar aur>i“ 
TupXo^ ra^^ST' u *gog 
Ei raura tfw (iiyiffrs 
Kax’ ^5’ Egwc ^o/wtfg; - 
Ofu! a^kturartf) r/ 
MgXXg/ ifios ymffdett ; 


Tivoli and Tarentum were the two 
favourite retreats of Horace, whenever 
he could tear himself from the metro- 
olis. The charms of both are cele- 
rated in the succeeding composition^ 
It would appear to have been elicited 


at a banquet, on Septimius expressing 
himself so devotedly attached to our 
poet, that he would cheerfully accom¬ 
pany him to the utmost boundary of 
the Roman empire. 
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Lift* II. ODB VI.*— Th* ATTRACTIOnS or TxAub and Tarektvm. 



SErriMics, pledged with me to rdam 
Far as the fierce Iberian’s home. 
Where men abide not yet overcome 

By Roman legions, 
And Mattritanian billows foam— 

Barbaric regions! 


Septimi, Gades 
Aditure mecum, et 
Cantabrum indoctum 
Jiiga ferre nostra, et 
Barbaras Syrtes, 

Ubi Maura semper 
iEstuat unda: 


II. 

Tibur !—sweet colony of Greece ! — 
There let my devious wanderings cease ; - 
There would I wait old age in peace,|. 

There calmly dwelling, 
A truce to war! — a long release 

From “ colonelling 1” 


III. 

Whence to go forth should Fate ordain, 
Galesus, gentle flood 1 thy plain 
Speckled wjih sheep—might yet remain 

For heaven to grant us; 
I^nd that once knew the halcyon reign 

Of King Phalantus. 


• IL 

Tibur, Argeo 
Posilum colono, 
Sit mese sedes 
Utinam senectse! 
Sit modus lasso 
Mans, et viarum, 
Militiaeque 1 

III. 

Unde si Parcae 
Prohibent iniqusp, 
Dulce pellitis 
Ovibus Galesi 
Flumen, et regnata 
Petara Laconi 
Kura Phalanto. 


IV. 

Spot of all earth most dear to me! 
Teeming with sweets! the Attic bee, 

O er Mount Hymettus ranging free, 

Finds not such honey — 
Nor basks the-CAPUAN olive-tree 

In soil more sunny. 

V. 

There lingering Spring is longest found ; 
E’en Winter’s breath is mild ;—and round 
Delicious Aulon grapes abound, 

In mellow duster; 

Such as Falernum's richest ground 

Can rarely muster. 


IV. 

Ille terrarum 
Mihi practer omnes 
Angulus ridet, 

Ubi non Ilymetto 
Mella decedunt, 
Viridique certat 
Bacca Venafro; 

I # 

V. 

Ver ubi longum, 
^lepidasque praebet 
Jupiter brumas, 

*Et amicus Aulon 
Fertili Baccho 
Minimum Falernis 
Invidet uvis. 


VI. 

Romantic towers 1 thrice happy scene! 
There might our days glide on serene; 
Till thou bedew with tears, I ween, 

Of love sincerest, 

The dust of him who once had been 

Thy friend, the Lyrist! 


VI. 

Ille te mecum 
Locus et beats 
Postulant arces; 
Ibi tu calentem 
Debits sparges 
LacrimA favillam 
Vatis amici. 


Extemporaneous in its essence, 
hearty, glowing, and glorious, here 
follows an effusion of affectionate wel¬ 
come to one of the young Pompeys, 
with whom he had studied at Athens 


and fought at Philippi. Tlie scene 
is at the Sabine farm. The exile,, it 
will be seen, has only just returned 
on the general amnesty granted by 
Augustus. 
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Lib. II. Oas VII.^*A Fzllow SounZB wstGOvn twm ExnJB. 


1 . 

Friend of my soul! with whom arraydd 
I stood in the ranks of peril, 

When Brutus at Philippi made 
That effort <^ild and sterile... 

Who hath reopened Rome to thee. 

Her templeE^and her forum ^ 

Beckoning the child of Italy 
Back to the clime that bore him 1 

II. 

Thou, O my earliest comrade ! say, 
PoMPEY, was 1 thy teacher. 

To baulk old Time, and drown the day 
Deep in a flowing pitcher 1 
Think of the hours we thus consnmed, 
While Syria's richest odours, 

T.avish of fragrancy, perfumed 
The locks of two marauders. 

in. 

With thee I shared PhilippVs rout, 

Though I, metliinks, ran faster ; 

Leaving behind—*twas wrong, no doubt— 
My sniF.LT) in the disaster : 

E'en Fortitude that day broke down ; 

And the rude foeman taught her 
'J'o bide her brow's diminished frown - 
Low amid heaps of slaughter. 

IV. 

But Mercury, who kindly watched 
Me mid that struggle deadly. 

Stooped from a cloud, and quickly snatched 
His client from the medley. 

While thee, alas ! the ebbing flood 
Of war relentless swallowed. 

Replunging thee mid seas of blood ; 

And years of tempest followed, 

V. 

Then slay to Jove t^e victim calf, 

Due to the God ; — and weary. 

Under my bower of laurels quaff 
A wine-cup blithe and merry. 

Here, while thy war-worn limbs repose, 
'Mid peaceful Stones sojourning, 

Spare not the wine...'twas kept...it flows 
To welcome thy returning. 

VT. 

Come! with oblivious bowls dispel 
Grief, care, and disappointment! 

Freely from yon capacious shell 
Shed, shed the balmy ointment 1 
Who for the genial banquet w'eaves 
Gay garlands, gathered newly; 

Fresh with the garden's greenest leaves, 
Or twined with myrtle duly ? 

VII. 

Whom shall the dice's cast wine-king ” 
Elect, by Venus guided? 

Quick, let my roof with wild mirth ring — 
Blame not my joy, nor chide it! 

Medly each bacchanalian feat 
1 mean to-day to rival, 

Fnr, oh ! 'tia sweet thus... thus to crfet 
So DEAR A friend's ARRIVAL ! 


I. 

0 Sttpe mecnm 
Tempus in ultimum 
Deducte, Bruto 
M ilititt duce, 

Quis te redongvit 
Quiritek 
Dis patriis, 

iTALoque cmlo, 

II. 

PoMPEi, meorum 
Prime s^alium. 

Cum quo morantem 
Saepe diem mero 
Fregi, coronatus 
Nitentes 
Malohathxo 
Syrio capillos? 

HI. 

Tecum Philippos 
£t celerem fugam 
Sensi, relicta 
Non bene parmula, 
Quum fracta virtus, 

Et minaces 
Turpe solum 
Tetigere mento. 

IV. 

Sed me per hostes 
Mircurxus celer 
Denso paventem 
Sostulit aere: 

Te rursus in bellum 
llesorbeus 
Unda/retis 
Tulit aestuosis. 

' V. 

Ergo obligatam 
Redde Jovi dapem, 
Longaqud fessum 
Militik latus 
Depone sub 
Lauru med, nec 
Parce cadis 
Tibi destinatis. 

VI. 

Oblivioao 
Levia Maasico 
Ciboria exple; 
Fuude^pacibus 
Unguenta de conchis. 

Quia udo 
Deproperare 
Apio coronas 

VII. 

Curatve myrto ? 

Quern Venus arbiurum 
Dicet bibendi ? 

Non ego sanius 
Bacobabor Edonis: 
Recepto 

Dulce mihi furere 
Est umico! 
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The nursery tradition respecting lies, 
and their consequence, may be traced 
in the opening stanza^of this playful 
remonstrance with Barine. The 


of Cupid af d grtnding-stone, sharpen¬ 
ing his darts, is the subject of a hne 
antique cameo in the Orleans Col¬ 
lection. 


Lib. it. Ode VIII.— The Rogueries or Baring. 


IN BARWEN. 

I. 

Barinb! if, for each untruth, 

Some blemish left a mark uncouth, 

With loss of beauty and of youth, 

Or Heaven sliould alter 
The whiteness of a single tooth— 

O fair default'^r! 


. II. 

Then might I trust thy words—But thou 
Dost Iriumpii o’er each broken vow ; 
I'alselwod would seem to give thy brow 

Increased effulgence: 
Men still admire—and Got)s allow 

Thee fresh indulgence. 

III. 

Swear by thy mother’s funeral urn — 
Swear by the stars that nightly burn 
(Seeming in silent awe to mourn 

O’er such deception)— 
S\vear by each Deitv in turn, 

From Jove to Neptune : 


* IV. 

Venus and all het Nymphs would yet 
With smiles thy perjury abet— 

Cupid would laugh—Go on! and let 

* Fresh courage nerve thee ; 
Still on his bloodstained wheel he’ll whet 

His dirts to serve thee! 

V. 

Fast as they grow, our youths enchain, 

Fresh followers in beauty’s train :, 

While those who loved thee first would fain, 

Charming deceiver, 

Within thy Threshold still remain, 

And love, for ever! 


VI. 

Their sons from thee jill mothers hide; 

All thought of thee stern fathers chide ; 
Thy sliadow haunts the new-made bride, 

And fears dishearten her, 
Lest thou inveigle from her side 

Her life’s young partner. 


I. 

Ulla si juris 
Tibi pejerati 
Fcena, Barine, 
Nocuisset unquam ; 
Dente si nigro 
Fieres vel uno 
Turpior ungui, 

II. 

Crederem. Sed tu, 
Simul obligasti 
Perfidum voiis 
Caput, enitescis 
Puichior multo, 
Juvenumque prodis 
Publica cura, 

III. 

Expedit matris 
Cineres opertos 
Fallere, et toto 
Taciturna noctis 
Signa cum coelo, 
Gelidiique Divos 
Morte carentes, 

IV. 

Ridet hoc, inquam, 
Venus ipsa, rident 
Simplices Nymphae, 
Ferus et Cupido, 
Semper ardentes 
Acuens sagittas 
Cote cruent^. 

V. 

Adde quod pubes 
Tibi crescit omnis; 
Servitus crescit nova; 
Nec priores 
Impiae tectum 
Dominse relinquunt, 
Saepe minati. 

VI. 

Te suis matres 
Metuunt juvencis, 

Te senes parci, 
Miseraeque nuper 
Virgines nuptae, 

Tua ne retardet 
Aura maritos. 
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THE 8TATE8MAK. "i, 

BY lOHN OALT. 


The Resignation, 

UAvrNG attained my grand climacteric, 

1 deemed it expedient to think of re¬ 
tiring from puolic life, and, having 
caught a severe cold during a warm 
debate, 1 resolved on the execution of 
the measure long contemplated; espe¬ 
cially when I saw by the division that 
our administration was losing ground. ^ 
Men of less experience* might not have 
so soon discerned the direction in 
which 1 clearly perceived the fabric 
was settling; but, through a long vista 
of notices of vexatious motions in per¬ 
spective, I saw some change inevitable, 
and accordingly, as tlie doctor was of 
opinion that 1 should abstain from the 
irritations of business, I secluded 
myself from the world. 

For two days I was unequivocally 
indisposed, and one of the treasury 
journals bad a sympathetic paragraph 
on the effects which my patriotic anxie¬ 
ties respecting the issue of the question 
had produced on a constitution not 
naturally robust, and whose stamina 
indefatigable application had tended 
not to improve. It was, therefore, not 
altogether on the responsibility of my 
own understanding that I acted ; for 1 
am free to confess, lliat the feeling 
insinuation tiad some influence in the 
advent of that conclusion to which I 
had come. 

It has happened, that'^alTnough the 
course qf coercive medicine which I 
pursued^ had on the third day induced 
convalescence, and made it decidedly 
obvious, yet such had been ,the im¬ 
pression produced upon me by the 
manifest unstable state of his majesty’s 
then existing government, that a diplo¬ 
matic augmentation of all tlie dele¬ 
terious symptoms of my catarrh was 
permitted to assume the ascendency. 
In a word, I saw myself in a crisis of 
life and office that no longer allowed 
me to blink .the intention of resigna¬ 
tion. Accordingly, on the fifth day 
subsequent to the .grievous considera¬ 
tion, 1 laid all my trusts at the feet of 

a royal and roost gracious master. 

» 

l%e Letter^ and consequences. 

The letter in Which I took this final 
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and important step was xmifth com¬ 
mended by my colleagues, but it was 
not necessary to make them acquainted 
.with its private history; which, how¬ 
ever, was as follows:— 

Being confined to my room, I di¬ 
rected my private secretary, who had 
been senior wrangler at Cambridge, 
and who wrote a very superior style, 
to prepare a suitable letter; in which, 
justly comprehending what was re¬ 
quired, he made a faithuil transcript .of 
ray sentiments, which 1 signed at once, 
and handed it back to be made up. 

My emotion, however, at the time, 
betrayed itself; the letter fell from my 
hand; the young gentleman stoopei. 
to pick it up. By some unaccountable 
accident, at the same moment the 
standish was overset, and the ink^ 
flowing on the floor, obliterated the 
writing. 

The letter was thus rendered nu¬ 
gatory; but 1 calmly requested my 
secretary not to be disturbed, saying, 
as he had much to do, 1 would myself 
make a copy. Thus my resignation 
was a holograph; and several of the 
ministerial papers qfierwards noticed 
the circumstance, and highly com¬ 
mended Its excellence. 

For some time-i-indeed, for a l<^ng 
time — immediately subsequent to my 
resignation, habits .of official assiduity 
made the winged hours, as the poet 
sitys, bestow on me their tediousness, 
I saw, however, the clouds thicken, 
and the eclipse coming on, of which 
the prognostications were so legible, 
and could not but congratulate myself 
on the prudence by which 1 had so 
been induced to resign. 1 retired from 
the storm, an^ resolved, in the heredit¬ 
ary lowers of my faiflily-castle, which 
I had not visited for many years — not 
since th%county was last contested-*- 
to enjoy the evening of life in serenity 
— oHum cum dignUate, 

Accordingly, with that decision and 
promptitude^lo which, in public trans¬ 
actions, I owe so much, I stepped' into 
my travelUng carriage; and, in the 
words of a great cardinal, bade “ a 
long farewell to all my greatness;'^ 
quitting the metropolis By the North 
Hoad. 
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The Journey. 

During the first stage, my thoughts 
wert all adrift; restless as the whipp^- 
in of the House of Commons, wheii«4 
debate on an important ministerial 
motion “ looks d—d queer,'* and the 
oppositioiT leader on his legs is un¬ 
answerable. 

But as we went down into the 
country, the smell of dairy,” as the 
inimitable Shakespeare calls it, began 
to harmonise my spirits; insomuch, 
that by the time we reached the sum¬ 
mit of St. Alban’s hill I could say, 
with the philosophic orator of anti¬ 
quity, “ How stale, flat, and unprofit¬ 
able, are all the offices of this weary 
world I” A reflection, to one retiring 
to the embraces of innocent nature, 
most conducive to the bosom's tran¬ 
quillity. 

In the fourth stage, at the end of 
^hich I proposed to ruminate in the 
inn after dinner, I felt moral tenden¬ 
cies of a salutary kind, and called to 
mind that I might yet serve my king 
and country, by explaining in my re¬ 
tirement some of those maxims which 
contribute so much to the prosperity 
of nations and the celebrity of states¬ 
men. 

At no period of my eventful career, 
indeed, had I squared my conduct 
with reference to the narrow-minded 
remark of the Danish minister, who 
observed to his son, How little sa- 
gatcity was requisite’for the rule of 
kingdoms!” My own experience in¬ 
culcated a different lesson ; for, when 
the spirit of the age ran strong against 
men in high stations, I often thought 
the vox populi was the vox Dei, and 
stood in awe of anarchy and confusion. 

Thus it came to be determined, be¬ 
fore I reached the feudal magnificence 
of Verbose Castle, that I should devote 
the evening twilight of life to the com¬ 
position of a treatise on the principles 
by which states may te ruled best, 
and statesmen’’justly appreciated in 
estimates of all mep. The result 
is embodied in the following pages. 

Parliament, 

A man destined by hereditary cir¬ 
cumstances generally ccmpletes his 
education at one of the universities, in 
order that he may there acquire a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the names of the 
classics, and something of that learning, 
more essential to the business of after¬ 
life, which can only be obtained by 


attending Uie social nocturnal lucu¬ 
brations so well establis}ied there. 

In process of time, young and enter¬ 
prising, just come of age, and all his 
faculties redolent with vigour, he takes 
his place in the great council of the 
nation; in which, for so many ages, * 
^inderstandingst undebauched by expe^ 
rience have b^een so rMuisite to with¬ 
stand the fatigue of midnight deliber¬ 
ation. 

I, therefore, devote the dogmas of 
my instructions to explain the energies 
of those duties which should be para¬ 
mount to all others at this interesting 
period. 

If the future minister be of a certain 
rank, he is generally selected by the 
manager of the House of Commons to 
play a part in which he may become 
distinguished : for this purpose, he is 
commonly cliosen to move the address 
consequent on the speech from the 
throne; and for two reasons: first, that 
he may not be overwhelmed by his 
innate diffidence at hearing better ora¬ 
tors before him ; and, second, by hav¬ 
ing only a speech to recite, he may not 
have occasion to answer any imperti¬ 
nent remark. All is arranged in the 
most agreeable manner, and every 
thing done that can mitigate any ap¬ 
prehension which may be entertained 
for him among his friends, on the 
score of capacity or the scope of talent. 

In the early periods of my arduous 
life, men confined themselves to the 
dry business before the house; but 
when I came to see the dangers in 
affairs of government of being too plain 
and dowryigfit, I endeavoured what in 
me lay to effect a reformation in the 
character of debates. 1 accordingly 
advised the* young and new members, 
especially those whom I thought, by 
the structure of their oral sentences, to 
be desirous of distinction as orators, to 
provide themselves with a dictionary 
of quotations, and, whenever they in¬ 
tended to have a field-day, to pick out 
of it some pithy apophthegm; at the 
same time telling them, that in this 
matter there was no need to be very 
particular, for that the countiy gentle¬ 
men, who are very fond of hearing 
Latin, did not much care about the 
meaning of the words, and that the 
public considered they must skip it in 
the newspapers. It is, however^^' 
said I, ‘‘Incoming a gentleman who is 
desirous of being thought accomplish¬ 
ed.” Thus, in process of time, Horace 
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ftras as well known in the house as any 
political potentate; and poets rose into 
celebrity. But, although the use of 
quotations tends to elevate the elo« 
quenoe of ambitious speakers, yet those 
who bad scruples respecting the accu¬ 
racy of their classical pronunciation 
1 counselled to addicft themselves to 
the public accounts. 

I remember well a friend saying 
fecetiously on the subject, “That em¬ 
bryo chancellors of the exchequer were 
as plentiful as blackberries.” At which 
hon mot we both laughed very heartily. 

I observed, at the opening of every 
new parliament, that the scions of aristo- ^ 
ciacy did not introduce, so often as 
they might have done, Latin sentences 
into their speeches: it was, indeed, a 
long time before the custom was esta¬ 
blished. They stood in awe of the 
merchants and men of business; but, 
nevertheless, men in office were ready 
with applauses : for, we had observed, 
the judicious world is prepared to dis¬ 
tinguish employed ability. 

After scrutinising the four parlia¬ 
ments in which 1 sat with the Com¬ 
mons during my father’s life, I came 
to the conclusion that he is not or¬ 
dained to be a rising man who confines 
himself to great questions only; and, 
in consequence, I recommended to 
those who wished to make themselves 
conspicuous to attend to petitions. 

“ Get a petition,” said I, “ from the 
inhabitants of some well-known and 
satisfactory town ; make yourself ac¬ 
quainted, if you can, with the griev¬ 
ance it sets forth; and, when the benches 
are empty, and the reporiere can hear 
every word, get up close to the Speaker 
— mind that!—and, holding forth in 
his ear to the utmost of your ability, 
you will be sure to see what you have 
said in the papers next morning. That 
is the way to thrive in popularity, 
which leads to places and pensions. 

I could name many senators, now of. 
great notoriety, who began modestly 
with unheard-of petitions — all for 
bringing in bills to repeal forgotten 
statutes—who have since risen into 
sinecures of emolument and patron¬ 
age." 

It is, however, men of only a par¬ 
ticular conformation of intellect that 
are calculated to acquire influence 
within the honourable house, by the 
presentation of petitions breathing se¬ 
dition, or, in otW words, discontent; 
for there is always a number of busy 


bodies who have a suspicion, and say 
it too, that the exaggerations of national 
grievances are got up by men in bo- 
mghs, not more conspicuous for thrift 
in their vocations than those who play 
the same role in parliament. But I 
was never much re^rded as ^petition- 
monger; for my preceptor (who, in 
consequence of having been so, is now 
a bishop) was a sagacious man, who 
did not much venerate the local effu¬ 
sions of intellectual bile, and took par¬ 
ticular pains to warn me o( mixing 
myself up with them. He saw that I 
was destined, by my abilities, to fill 
the highest offices of the state, and 
therefore considered it of importance 
to adopt every precauUon that might 
have the effect of preventing me from 
being seduced by popular demagogues. 
Nor was it in the matter of petitions 
alone that his discernment was effi¬ 
cacious; he was particularly carefifl 
to advise me never to attend ordinary 
committees — such as those on road 
and canal bills, and measures only 
advantageous to the plebeians of the 
kingdom; “ because men,” said he, 
who aspire to office, ought to make 
themselves valuable according to my 
Lord Lauderdale’s definition of the 
term. No grandeur of character can 
be obtained by any man who places 
himself on a level with those who may 
have more accurate Ipcal information ; 
and few statesmen, even out of office, 
have so little reg^ird for their reputation 
as to allow themselves to be expected 
at private committees," 

There is a way, bowser, of obtain¬ 
ing distinction in the house, which I 
have myself observed, if the member 
be a country gentleman, or of no here¬ 
ditary eminence, and does not attempt 
to make himself an impressive speaker; 
and it is frequently practised, though 
the precise rule for it is not clearly 
laid down; namely, to keep moving 
from seat to s^t during the stillness of 
a solemn debate, and^o look as if you 
had much to dp, and secrets to whisper 
to many men. The effect of this muta¬ 
bility is astonishing; for, if a man gain 
nothing else, he makes himself person¬ 
ally known to the reporters, and his 
name becomes among them, and by 
them to the newspapers, as familiar as 
a household word. 

In fact, while the British constitution 
is of a mixed nature, it is of the utmost 
consequence that public men should 
be celebrated for something: the man’ 
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who moves about the house during the 
elocution of a much-attended-to orator, 
is supposed to have a world of 
portant affairs on hand, especially ilPjii 
make himsilf so annoying as to be 
called to order by Mr. Speaker. 

Under-^Secreiari/ of State. 

When a gentleman has acquired a 
competent knowledge of the House of 
Commons, and sees clearly the neces¬ 
sity of standing well with the reporters, 
and, of course, with the public, he is 
usually made an under-secretary of 
state. I therefore propose to give a 
few cursory recommendations, which 
may be useful to those who aim at 
that degree. * 

If the candidate for office be a man 
of talent, which some of them acci¬ 
dentally are, his native tact will enable 
him to discern what is necessary; but 
if he be himself only conscious of 
having inherited a peculiar endowment, 
then to a certainty he is inapt to derive 
wisdom from the lessons of experience. 
Men of talent are pretty much in the 
way of acting like ordinary persons; 
and this fact was amongst the earliest 
discoveries which I made of character 
when I entered public life, and it was 
not agreeable; for certainly it is a 
singular thing, that superior men differ 
so little from the commonalty of man¬ 
kind, that kings joften, under a belief 
of promoting ability by attending too 
mpch to eccentricities, raise incompe¬ 
tent individuals to offices of great im¬ 
portance ; as witness, for example, my 
successor, who, notwithstanding in 
private life he is of the most unsullied 
purity of morals, endeavours to act to 
the best of his ability, which is any 
thing but great. 

Those who think they are destined 
for the high offices of stale, should 
make themselves remarkable; for if a 
man aspire to distinction, he will find 
it most conduci\e tothat^end to assume 
something odd fflid peculiar in his be¬ 
haviour : because the qommonalty of 
the world consider eccentricity as an 
indication of genius. Men of the 
world say, however, that it is a surer 
symptom of absurdity. 

Under-secretaries of sta^e are, for the 
most part, promising young men ; not 
that they are more deceptive than other 
members of government, but there is a 
promise of future eminence among them 
which is often surprising. I would, 
therefore, advise all such aspirants as 


under-secretaries to be very guarded in 
interviews, and to take care not to 
practise those affable condescensions 
which may betray them to unveil their 
ignorance. 

Sometimes it* does happen, that, at 
interviews with deputations, under¬ 
secretaries meet witn shrewd charac¬ 
ters; and, therefore, it is highly expe¬ 
dient that they should not always appear 
very clearly informed of the business of 
the meeting. They should, therefore, 
say little; and their excuse for doing 
so should be a doubt of what their 
^ principals may think on the subject, 
' after they shall have been informed of 
what has been so very ably urged and 
represented. In fact, an unaer-secretary 
of state should not be too candid ; 
otherwise his principal would have no 
way of eliciting himself. And I need 
not observe, that it is quite as import¬ 
ant to have it supposed that there is 
ability at the helm of affairs, as to do 
things well. 

Another point is essential to be con¬ 
sidered by under-secretaries of state. 
They are the inlets of the knowledge 
which should penetrate into the interior 
of cabinets, and they should, therefore, 
be very diary about what they allow 
to enter. They are, in fact, the rulers 
of the state, and their superiors but 
superintendents; which is the cause, 
no doubt, that young men, in the full 
vigour of life and prejudice, are pre¬ 
ferred for the office. Cabinet ministers 
have something else to do — to say 
nothing of their dinners—tlian to dis¬ 
cuss the issue of the measures upon 
which thiy -are called to deliberate. 
It may, therefore, be owing to some 
occult device of policy that they select 
raw and inexperienced scapegoats, on 
which they can lay the blame of their 
own inadvertencies; well knowing, 
that, whatever may happen amiss, the 
young men will always have the spe¬ 
cious excuse of using the name of 
government with respect to those acts 
which tliey may have reason to appre¬ 
hend were devised by one man. 

The Secretary of State, 

Gravity is the exterior of wisdom — 
what the body is to the mind; and, 
therefore, a principal secretary of state 
should always be a very grave man, 
for the world is greatly influenccyd in 
its opinion by appearances: but there 
is no necessity to enforce the axiom by 
argument. Something in the genius 
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of so great an ofBoe as any one 
of his majesty’s principal secretaries, 
instinctively inspires the requisite so¬ 
lemnity. The man is naturally so im¬ 
pressed with the honour to which he is 
called when raised to* the office, that 
he becomes very complacent towards 
himself, and secretly thinks that there 
must surely be something paramount 
about him in the eyes of others (though 
he himself, for the life of him, cannot 
discover in what it consists), that he 
inevitably becomes grave and magis¬ 
terial. 

The difference between a principal 
and an under-secretary of slate is not <' 
very recondite;'the latter is only a 
more responsible servant: for it is a 
curious fact, that the higher the office 
the less is the responsibility. The 
apex of a pyramid is a point; and, for 
the same reason, the king can do no 
wrong. 

It has been found, that the reflec¬ 
tions of men are wise and compre¬ 
hensive in proportion to the pressure 
of responsibility upon their intellects; 
just as atmospheric air expands in the 
receiver as it is exhausted. A smaller 
quantity of mind serves in certain high 
j)laces than in those of the common 
walks of life, but it is not alwajs 
prudent to declare this esoteric doctrine 
to the public. 

We never hear nowadays of kings 
chopping off the heads of their secre¬ 
taries, as they did in ancient times; 
but this does not arise from any addi¬ 
tional value whicji the heads may have 
acquired: in truth, it has been long 
supposed that secretaries ha^e not im¬ 
proved. I can aver, liowever, that 
when I was secretary of state the 
popular opinion was not quite correct 
on this subject. 

But although gravity is a most es¬ 
sential quality in a secretary of state, 

I do not say it ought to be considered 
as the first; for I am taught by expe¬ 
rience to believe, that a judicious con¬ 
tempt for popular opinion is highly 
efficacious. It would never, indeed, 
do, that those around whom every 
fence of the constitution is drawn should 
not have it in their power to act just 
as they pleased, however much policy 
may require that they are seen as su¬ 
perior men. But, as 1 have said, in 
speaking of the more responsible of¬ 
ficers—the under-secretaries of state— 
their chief duty is to keep themselves 
from being mixed up with transactions, 


the issue of which is uncertain; aud 
for this reason, they should always 

>ear to be actuated by information 
letrically opposite to the facts 
m to the public. And, to do this 
effectually, they must select men to 
fill offices wholly on account of tiieir 
interest; because, being appointed for 
that reason to offices, the salaries of 
which are the most suitable, they are 
the more likely to receive accounts at 
variance with public opinion. No 
doubt this sometimes leads to incon-. 
venience, especially if there happen to 
be a party interested in the case, and 
who knows the subject more thoroughly 
than the officer. The secretary having, 
however, derived his information from 
the official organ, can easily plead an 
excuse on that score; when, by contra¬ 
diction, he cannot equivocate with the 
unintentional delusion to which, from 
the nature of things, he is liable. ^ 

The premier. 

When I was prime minister, it was 
the custom to regard the sovereign in 
a strictly constitutional light, with re¬ 
ference to the maxim that he can do 
no wrong. Accordingly, I did all in 
my power to make him a perfect 
cipher, and to lead him as little as 
possible into temptation. When I 
saw him intent to accomplish any ob¬ 
ject for the public good, I set my face 
against it; which induced him to ask 
support from his friends, who were 
never very cordially mine: and when 
he had done so, tlien I gave in reluc¬ 
tantly, as it might appear. By this 
address, I neutralised his and iheir 
opposition measures of my own; 
for when they saw with what reluct¬ 
ance I had seemingly assented to their 
measures, they could not refuse assent 
to mine. Thus, I drew over to me 
those who were generally the king’s 
friends, and his protectors against tiie 
machinations of ministers. 

But there is*a card xiuch more diffi¬ 
cult to play well in the hands of a 
premier tlian e\^en the king — the ace; 
or, in other words, the people: for 
whatever turns out contrary to public 
expectation, is immediately imputed 
by the popullu* voice to the minister. 
I do not mean him in whose depart¬ 
ment the accident happens, but the 
pilot of affairs. 

After much serious reflection, I con¬ 
trived to keep the public attention 
fixed on the special duties of each de- 
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ptATtment; and thus, in whichever the 
feuU arose, the minister of that depart¬ 
ment was obliged to answer for it to 
Hie people, though he might have 
nothing to do either with the origin or 
developemeiitofthe niatlerin question : 
for tlie bulk of tiie people do not know 
that a member of the cabinet is only 
responsible, as a minister, for what 
shall have appeared to be the sense of 
the cabinet. The minister in whose de¬ 
partment the execution of a measure 
may lie, may Imve been in the minority 
when It was determined on in council, 
and it is not in human nature to expect 
tliat a minister can be very hearty in 
the execution of a cause to which he 
was inimical. 

It is not, however, very easy to ac¬ 
count for men remaining in office, after 
measures have failed which they resisted 
in the previous discussion, and to the 
failure of which, from the perversity of 
human nature, they perhaps contri¬ 
buted ; nevertheless, it is so, and men 
climb into liigher trusts: for, when a 
measure which they opposed when first 
agitated turns out to be ill-fiited, they 
generally contrive some way of direct¬ 
ing the popular indignation against the 
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true parent;; and thereby exonerate 
themselvea, even when the evil dminy 
of the measure may have taken its 
eolouring from their own secret wish 
that it might not succeed. 

But some men are so fond of place, 
that they will remain in it at all 
hazards ; and :thu8 it happens, that 
governments of distinguish^ weakness 
are often, by the subserviency of these 
men to the unknown power behind 
the throne, seemingly wiser and more 
judicious than administrations of larger 
calibre. But, although this must be 
admitted, it is not without its advan¬ 
tages; for it is commonly supposed, 
that a man who has been long in office, 
and with different parties, must have 
profited by his experience, although 
the real cause of his adhesion to the 
place was in the importance to him of 
the salary. 

If these slight cursory hints are 
wisely considered, which I have, with 
as much brevity as is consistent with 
perspicuity, endeavoured to put to¬ 
gether, few statesmen ordained to oc¬ 
cupy the vantage ground of national 
circumstances but must find them 
fraught with utility and instruction. 


OLIVER YOUKE AT PARIS. 

A CONVERSATION WITH THE VICOMTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND UPON ENGLISH 

♦ LITERATURE. 


Oliver Yorke at Paris! What an 
announcement! “ Tlie Emperor of 

China from Peking, at Mivart’s,"'could 
not excite a livelier sensaHon of asto¬ 
nishment. We can imagine the mere 
rumour of such a circumstance to fly 
from place to place with marvellous 
rapidity; spreading dismay at the Carl¬ 
ton Club, and gladness in Derrynane 
Abbey; while the hundred-headed 
Monster of Folly and Impudence — 
commonly passkig under the name of 
Modern Liteiature— begins to lift its 
crest on high, and ^ream that the 
sword no longer waves before the Pa¬ 
radise of Fame. Deceitful hopes! 
these are not days when the Premier 
of Regina can wile awa^his morning 
and noonday hours in sweet talk or 
pleasant calls; he leaves that to the 
Premier of William the Fourth. He, 
meanwhile, goes round the battlements 
of the city, listening to the distant 
•oar of agitation, that over the far sea 


comes heavily booming, and, ever and 
anon, demanding of them who keep 
the gates—“ Watchman, what of the 
night?” His eye is every where: 
with Lord Palmerston in his sublime 
schemes ot foreign policy; with Lord 
Melbourne, in his learned inquiries 
into the history of Mary Magdalen; 
with Bulwer, coquetting with the 
Duchess de la Vatliere, at Acton 
Priory; with Don Carlos, in Spain; 
with Dr. Black, in the Strand. 

In earlier days, before the deep 
cares of our present situation sat heavy 
upon our brows, we had trodden al¬ 
most every favoured haunt of Europe 
and the East; we had explored the 
wonders of the Storvatz mine, in Ice¬ 
land ; had eaten and drunk with Hans 
Mortensen, in his little island on the 
Oresund lake; we had stood in awe 
before the wonderful Geysers — mar¬ 
vels of the north ! Germany, too, had 
unfolded to us all her beauties. Who 
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but Oliver Yorke sent* Sir Francis 
Head to the Brunnens of Nassau; to 
bathe his limbs in the dark mulliga¬ 
tawny mixture of the waters of Langen- 
Schwalbach, or drink in health and 
beauty from the Pauline spring ? Was 
it not a hint from us that despatched 
poor Inglis into thelfyrol; that deli¬ 
cious seclusion among the mountains, 
where the women increase in years arfd 
petticwits in equal proportion? Of our 
researches in Greece, let Colonel Leake 
and Mr. Hughes speak; of our wan¬ 
derings in Athens, our illustrations of 
Plato and the poets— 

" Fancy dreams 

Rapt into high discourse with prophets 
old, 

And wandering through Elysium ; Fancy 
dreams 

Of sacred fountains, of o*er.shadowing 
groves. 

Whose walks with godlike harmony re¬ 
sound — 

Fountains which Homer visits.’* 

Akenside. 

No other eminent literary character 
of the present day, with the exception 
of the author of Vatheky has opened 
his journals to inspection with equal 
generosity. We, loo, can recall with 
delight our pilgrimage to the monas¬ 
teries of Alcohaca; our slumbers in de¬ 
licious gardens, under bowering foliage 
— pavilions reared by the spirits of the 
woods—not unforgetful of the dark 
eyes that in the moonlight have rained 
precious influence upon us from many 
a lattice-window. The ba?d of Tha- 
laba has not forgotten Oliver Yorke, 
among the orange-groves pf Cintra. 
“ If there be an Eden upon earth, it is 
this — it is this! It was like passing 
a week with Horace at*nis Sabine 
Farm. Some day we shall publish, 
in a becoming form, these stories of 
our wanderings in many lands—our 
meditations in the Coliseum, our ad¬ 
ventures in the Apennines, our dreams 
at Vallombrosa. We can see Mr. 
Bentley's eyes glisten at the thought! 
“ Colburn and Bentley,” we should 
have said ; but Fate has divided these 
literary Twins, and they are now blow¬ 
ing their rival trumpets with unwearied 
energy, protected from all darts of the 
foe by vizors of brass. But in what 
manner they contrive to escape from 
each other's onset we may well feel 
anxious to learn, when we remember 


the nature of their weapons, and the 
exploits of a certain Hebrew, whose 
name was Sampson I At any rate, be- 

S teen the Wits and the Humourists, 
h\r monthly labours, there is reason 
to apprehend, will constitute a real and 
remarkable mis—sell—anj. Many 

a sweet legend, too, have we to tell 
of pleasant pilgrimages through the 
gardens of England. Who more at 
home on British ground than Oliver 
Yorke ? whetlier in the valleys of ver¬ 
dant Devon, to which our friend, Mrs. 
Bray, has recently given us so agree¬ 
able a guide; or among the romantic 
solitudes of Derbyshire, where Byron 
found beauties equal to any thing in 
Switzerland; or the green glades 
“ mild opening to the golden day,” 
of the New Forest — delicious seclu¬ 
sion of the woods 1 

“ Where, with her best nurse, Contem¬ 
plation, • 

She plumes her feathers and lets grow 
her wings. 

That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes im¬ 
paired.” 

Ere twenty summers had sown the 
down upon our cheeks, we had visited 
the birth-place and the narrow bed of 
every illustrious poet of our country. 
Horton, 

'* Happy fields, 

Where Milton dwelt.” 

Chertsey, 

Where the last accents flowed from 
Cowley’s tongue.” 

The green lanes of Weston, the ve¬ 
nerable bowers of Woodstock, still 
brightened by the Morning Star of our 
poetry;^ the cottage of Bloomfield, 
and a hundred more, had all been 
gazed on with enamoured eye. Scot¬ 
land, too, had poured all its moors, its 
lakes, and the stillness of its purple 
glens, upon our sight; even now, we 
hear the murmur of the rapid Spey 
rolling through Regent Street, and the 
sighing of the wind in the fir-trees of 
Gordon Castle. Those were glorious 
days, when Oliver Yorke was in his 
shooting jacket; when, like Chrysos¬ 
tom, he took Aristophanes for a pillow, 
and had VVordsworth for a constant 
companion: 

" Methinks, that to some vacant her¬ 
mitage 
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hfy hat wonld rather torn; to eoida irjr 
xtook 

Scoop'd out of living rock, and near a 
brook 

Burl'd from a mountain cone, from stage 

to stage, 

Yet tempering for my sight its bustling 
rage. 

In the soft heaven of a translucent pool, 
Thence creeping under forest - arches 
cool, 

Fit haunts of shapes whose glorious 
equipage 

Would elevate my dreams, A beecheu 
bowl, 

A maple dia^, my furniture should be, 
Crisp yellow leaves, my bed) the boot¬ 
ing owl 

My night-watch : nor should e’er the 
efesfed fowl 

Prom thorp or rill his matin sound for 
me, 

Tired of the world, and all its industry,” 

Such are the aspirations of many a 
jibet’s heart, “ in |)opulous city pent,” 
and burning to escape from the “ hum 
of men; *’ and who more prepared to 
flee to such a hermitage than Oliver 
Yorke, whose riper years do not 
^‘upbraid the green;” by wliom the 
altars of lire Rural Nymphs have never 
been forsaken—whether listening to the 
reed of Theocritus, or rapt into ec¬ 
stasy by Milton's strain of a higher 
mood. Bui even he with whom the 
Heroic Muses dwelt, 

** The lowliest duties on himself did lay.** 

So does Oliver Yorke descend 
from the heaven of imagination among 
the throng of n\en. 

Let us illustrate our situation by a 
story we have somewhere read:—The 
Russians have a method of criticising 
persons in office, which, if not so 
effective as a leader in the TimeSf is 
hardly less ingenious. In the follow¬ 
ing example, the military genius of 
Prince P. is unfavourably contrasted 
with that of Count R. A sort of 
comparison between that Hudibrastic 
hero, General Evans, and the Duke 
of Wellington. Saint 'Nicholas, ac¬ 
cording to the legend, was solacing 
himself in sleep, among the celestial 
hosts, when a great noise was heard in 
heaven; at which the sfkint awoke, 
and, calling to the angel Gabriel, ex¬ 
claimed,— “ Gabriel, what is tlie mat¬ 
ter?” The angel replied, “ Thy Rus¬ 
sians are at war with the Turks.” 

Who commands my Russians?” in¬ 
quired the saint. Count R.” said 
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Gsdiriel. I am content,” T^t$d 
&int Nicholas, and covered his .need 
with the counterpane. But a Jouder 
noise speedily arose; at which the 
saint started up, calltc^ with a loud 
voice, “ Gabrieb! Gabriel I what is the 
matter now ?” ‘‘ Thy Russians and 

the Turks are (again at war,” said the 
angel. “Who now commands my Rus¬ 
sians ?” demanded Nicholas. “ Prince 
P.” returned the angel. Prince P.I” 
exclaimed the saint. Zounds I Ga¬ 
briel 1 then give me my boots, for I 
must go myself.” This little apologue 
is not without its application.^ Who 
should lead on the charge of the Fra- 
serians but Oliver Yorke? who, 
even among that immortal band, could 
hope to supply his place — albeit 

“ In adamantine armour cased.” 

These thoughts passed rapidly 
through our mind, when a second 
letter from one of the late ministers of 
Louis Philippe, re-urging a brief visit 
to the capital, was delivered to us by 
a servant of the ambassador. “ Five 
or six days will be sufficient!” As we 
repeated the words, a sensation of plea¬ 
sure at the prospect of a new ministry, 
satisfactorily arranged through our in¬ 
tervention, diffused Itself over the bo¬ 
som ; and we thought of the great men 
who, to the higliest efforts of literary 
genius, had added political activity;— 
Cowley, and Dante, and Milton, rose 
up to confirm our resolution, and the 
evening of the following day found us 
at Dessins , dreaming upon him, whose 
sojourn in that hotel is still commemo¬ 
rated by.the inscription—“ This is 
Sterne's room” But ours was no Sen¬ 
timental Journey to Paris; on other 
thoughts intent—the dignity of Eng¬ 
land — the continued pacification of 
Europe. Yet, as we drew nigh to that 
wondrous city, the days came back up¬ 
on our heart when we wandered along 
the banks of the Seine, dining upon 
its delicious fish, and kidneys stewed 
in champagne. Apartments had been 
engaged at Meurice’s for us and our 
suite, and a deputation from the Insti¬ 
tute was waiting to receive us. After 
listening to a few good-humoured anec¬ 
dotes about Lord Brougham, *and a 
little pleasant criticism of his French 
pronunciation, we adjourned to the 
Hotel of M. de ■■, where the Vis¬ 
count de Chateaubriand was waiting 
to present his Essai sur la LitUrature 
Anglaise. We had long known and 
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«iteetaed the genias of (lih writer^ and 
gladly undertook to pass an hour in 
the following day, over the contents of 
his work. What the viscount thought 
of our eloquence we shall not men¬ 
tion; but there is a passage in the 
Phado of Plato, which expresses it 
veiy accurately. | 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

I rejoice to find the E&sai in your 
hands. 

YORKE. 

A translation of Milton was a task 
not unworthy of the author of the Gi~ 
nie du ChriUianime. Who, indeedf 
but might rejoice in devoting all his 
labour, and contributing all the wealth 
of his intellect, to the building and 
the embellishment of a temple for the 
habitation of the Genius of English 
Poetry! It had been well if you had 
adhered strictly to the worship of Mil- 
ton ; by attempting to fill the niches in 
the temple with memorials of the other 
illustrious men of his country, you have 
only displayed the slightness of your 
acquaintance with our history. You 
say, indeed, that you have read all that 
the composition of your work required 
of you; and you enumerate, among 
others, Warlon, Evans, Jones, Ellis; 
the collections of poets, the mysteries 
of MSS.; yet, with all these helps, 
and all this diligence, your Essay upon 
English Literature contains nothing 
that might not have twinkled in the 
pages of the New Monthly^ or trickled 
along the tumid columns of England 
and the English. It may become Mr. 
Colburn, in his character^of Encou- 
rager of Literature, the Maecenas of 
Great Marlborough Street, to send out 
these crude>and imperfecf ruminations 
in two goodly volumes, at the price of 
twenty-four shillings — more than the 
charge for nine numbers of Regina ! 
but the author of Atala must have 
blushed at the impertinence. In an 
essay upon the literature of a nation, 
we do not need old sketches — new 
coloured—of the great men who shine 
in its annals; to be told that Dante 
was the glory of Italy ; that Cervantes 
still lives in Spain; that the lyre of 
Portugal sleeps in the tomb of Ca- 
moens; that Shakespeare was Fancy's 
child,'' that Corneille often walked in 
the^ sandals of ^scbylus. The great 
Rivers of Poetry have been, long ago, 
traced back to their fountains. The 
mysterious sources have been disco- 


vertf ^ and maf now roll mi dielr 

depth of waters, fremeaxiig aii4*gKtter- 
ing as they flow, ndtliout calling every 
idler to their floweiy banks. It is to 
the streams that branch offfirbm them 
in every direction, diflusing bqaatyaiKl 
fertility in many a secluded region, 
that the poetical inquirers attention 
should be directed; but of these streams 
1 fear that you have never drunk* 
The Pleaiures of Imagination^ by 
Akenside, you say wants imagination; 
and Stillingfleet's Poem upon Con¬ 
versation could only have been com- 
osed among a people who knew not 
ow to produce it. You recall the 
Shipwreck of Falconer, the Deserted 
Village and Traveller of Goldsmith, 
the Creation of Blackmore, the Judg¬ 
ment of Hercules^ by Shenstone. You 
content yourself with naming Dyer and 
Denham ; and conclude the section by 
recommending for perusal the Cqffi- 
plaint df a Poet^hy Dyer, the author of 

Grongar Hill; ” and the Fleece, by 
Otway; and the Wanderer, by Savage. 
You notice the Actor, by Lloyd ; omit¬ 
ting the Kosciad of Churchill. The 
Art of Poetry, by Francis, glimmers in 
the list beside King's Art ^'Cookery/ 
And is it thus that the passage of 
English literature, from the spiritofclas¬ 
sicism to that of the eighteenth century, 
is to be characterised ? One remark, 
indeed, deserves quotation. “ Gay, le 
fabuliste,” you sa*y, faisait repr^- 
senter son Beggar, dont le h^ros est 
un voleur et Tlieroine une prostitfl^e. 
Le Beggar est I'original de nos melo- 
drames d'aujourdhui.''. But in this ac¬ 
knowledgment you deprive the pur¬ 
veyors of, the Parisian drama of their 
just claims to original invention : they 
have copied the robbery and the pros¬ 
titution, with the addition of murder 
and of incest. To return, for a mo¬ 
ment, to Akenside. To a French ro¬ 
manticist he may appear destitute of 
imagination, for his poetry is usually 
intelligible ;*but other eyes will dis¬ 
cover grandeur in the pictures of Bru¬ 
tus rising * 

Refulgent from the stroke of Csssar's 
fate,”-... 

» 

and of the Persian Despot crouching 
like a slave before the lightning of the 
s^ar lifted by the Genius of Greece* 
These are historical scenes, painted by 
a master’s hand : and can you trace 
no imagination in the following burst 
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of itelkig no rolling of the eye tkm 

htmemio earth in a &ie rnadn^— 

I 

' ‘ ^ « When lightning fires 

The arch of henven, and thunder rocks 
the ground ; 

When furious whirlwinds rend the howl¬ 
ing ajr, 

And ocean, groaning from her lowest bed. 
Heaves her tempestuous billows to the 

Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations tremble, Shakespeare looks 
' abroad, 

From some high clilf superior, and enjoys 
The elemental war. But Waller longs 
All on the margin of some flowery stream 
To spread his careless limbs amid the 
cool 

Of plantain shades.*’ 

The versification of Akenside is pe¬ 
culiar and characteristic; u wants the 
majesty of Milton, the beautiful faci¬ 
lity of Shakespeare, or Spenser’s har¬ 
mony of numl^rs; but it is frequently 
sweet, uninvolved, and musical, and 
seems to have formed the model of 
some of the most successful blank verse 
of modern times: occasionally, he con¬ 
denses a thought, with great spirit, into 
a line 

** To urge bold' Virtue’s unremitted 
nerve, 

And wake the strong divinity of soul 
That conquers chance and fate.** 

And again, 

“ Or the mild majesty of private /(/e, 
Where Peace with ever-blooming olive 
crowns 
The gate.** 

Akenside’s talents were essentially 
rhetorical and declamatory: I think, 
that as a satirist, or didactic«writer in 
heroic verse, he would have attained 
high distinction. His Epistle to Curio 
combines the nerve and indignation of 
Dryden with the point of Pope;— 
the polish of the sword is equal to 
the temper. But while I have thus 
endeavoured to shew the erroneous¬ 
ness of your judgrhent, I am not blind 
to the faults of the poet ^ he is cold, 
stately, and devoid of sensibility and 
love of nature. I think he wandered 
oftener in the academe with Plato, 
than along the field-paths of an Eng¬ 
lish village. Never could' the sweet 
d^ription by William Browne of the 
itoirtbfui sparrows 

** Bearing the ripe grain from the bearded 

ear/* 

have fallen from his pen. He very 
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mrely allowi you to forget that be 
was a poet in silk stockings, and 
wore a large wig, and carried a long 
sword. . The story about his fondness 
of sitting by moonlight in St. Jameses 
Park» and gazing upon W’estminster 
Abbey, does not tell much for his love 
of Gothic architecture. I wish his in¬ 
sensibility had not extended beyond 
the charms of nature. 1 am afraid he 
had a hard heart; and, unfortunately, 
in his situation of first physician to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, he had abundant 
opportunities of gratifying his severity 
of temper. Upon one occasion, we 
ure informed, he was so enraged at 
the inability of a patient to swallow 
some bark boluses he had prescribed, 
that he ordered him to be discharged, 
observing, that he should not die un¬ 
der his care. While the sick man was 
being removed he expired. 

CHATEAUnaiAKD, 

Can this be true ? 

YORKE. 

1 wish I could disbelieve it; but the 
name of Pettigrew forbids incredulity. 
One example, however, of poetical sen¬ 
sibility he has given in that charming 
picture of the mother sitting with her 
children round the hearth, during the 
absence of her husband, who left his 
home in the morning. 

** The moon is down, and dark the road, 

She sighs, and wonders at his stay !*’ 

These are the lines that ensure im¬ 
mortality. You are correct in dating 
one of the great revolutions of our 
poetry fronji the publication of Spen¬ 
ser’s poem, which you venture to pro¬ 
nounce cold and fatiguing, and not so 
agreeable or interesting to you as his 
treatise upon Ireland. 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

But I have acknowledged the bril¬ 
liancy of his imagination, the fertility 
of his invention^ the abundant melody 
of his rhythm. 

YORKE. 

Yet this is measured praise for that 
Queen at whose appearance 

Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s 
hearse.** 

Yet the dramatists-receive harder mea¬ 
sure at your hands than he who warbled 
bis “ wood-notes wild.*^ In arriving 
at the name of Sbakspeare, you say— 

Je cite seulement ici pour m^moire 
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Every Man^ sou«* H«iiia VliL; 
X'AiguHle de la M^e Gorton, par 
JSteli, en 1551- Les auteurs dratiHH 
•tiques contemporains du Shakspeare 
£taient Robert Greene, Heyirood, 
Decker, Rowley, Peal, Chapman, Ben 
Jonsoti, Beaumont, Fletcher: jacet 
oiatio. Pourtant la^comedie du Fox 
et celle de rAkhcmistCf de Ben Jod- 
son, sont encore estnndes/' This is, 
indeed, rather a meagre view of our 
dramatic poetry. But of all these, the 
•Fox and the Akhemist of rare Ben are 
still in repute! Have you forgotten 
(a writer who had read all that could 
be required of a commentator upon 
English literature,cannotbe unacquaint¬ 
ed witii its poetry) the David and Bath- 
sheba of Peal, in which the Dramatic 
M use seems to appear, for the first time, 
■upon the English stage, in the com¬ 
pany of the Graces; or the Maid of 
Fressirtgfieldthy his unfortunate friend, 
Greene, abounding in scenes of happy 
simplicity and unaffected tenderness; 
or the fine philosophy and humour of 
Chapman; the wit, softened by a 
thoughtful pathos, of Decker; the 
chastened taste of Beaumont; the 
luxuriant dreams of Fletcher, whose 
Faithful Shepherdess might be bound 
up with Comus! Who that had ever 
read the Maid's Tragedy, could ex¬ 
claim— Jacet oratiod But how many 
contemporary names are entirely omit¬ 
ted ! \V here is the fiery Marston—the 
Juvenal of the drama ? or Webster, 
whose pencil has delineated some of 
the most terrific features of misery and 
crime, in the White Devil arid the 
Duchess of Malfy ? or jV^prlowe, with 
his^Bow of Pearl and Crystal Quiver? 
his fancy (to borrow a metaphor from 
our Prose Poet, Jerem^'Taylor), rich 
and many-coloured as a dove’s neck in 
the sunshine; his language, voluptuous 
and beautiful; and breathing the breath 
of Cytherea and the gardens of Pa¬ 
phos. Now, indeed, we may cry — 
oratio ! 

CHATEAUBRXAM). 

But Milton formed the principal ob¬ 
ject of my labours. 

YORRE. 

To him, then, let us pass. The com¬ 
position of the Faradke Lost stands 
alone in literary history. It was begun 
in blindness, pursued under many and 
various difficulties, and, if not with 
^^'dangers compassed round,V yet in 
darkness and solitude. But, during 
this prottacted night, the Enol anter 


*w«r at h0m tim*d dia^ 

iiK>pd 

upta, at length, oC ^yslary 

melM awa^, and glgaptpu\Stnio» 
ture rose in its resplendent Jieaiity 
before the astonished eyes, of xaen- 
The enthusiasm which distinguish^ 
every true poet, in a greater or less de¬ 
gree, assumes, in the Christian Bard, 
that higher character of zeal which 
Milton, in one of l^is Prose Works, 
compares to a warrior, of ethereal sub¬ 
stance, armed in complete diamond, 
and driving the flaming wheels of 
his chariot over the scarlet pride of 
power. A noble metaphor, and finely 
illustrative of the indomitable energy 
of a high mental devotion, triumph¬ 
ing over every obstacle, breaking down 
every barrier that obstructs the path¬ 
way to the goal; braving every peril, 
enduring every privation. Entnusi- 
asm like this supports itself, te^ph- 
ing the soul to satisfy its cravings out 
of Its own veins, during the dreary pil¬ 
grimage along thS desert. This was 
the zeal of Columbus-and of Milton; 
both men endowed with rare faculties; 
both men of rich imagination; both 
cheered by the internal light of their 
own lofty imaginings! For is it not 
beautiful to think how often the for¬ 
saken Wanderer of the Sea must have 
been soothed by visions of that gor¬ 
geous land, which destiny seemed to 
withhold from his Exertions ? streets of 
gold, and glades glittering with fruits 
of Paradise, must often have flashed 
upon his slumbering and waking eyes. 
And how often did Melton escape from 
the narrow boundaries of his garden- 
house, to roam through the cedarn val¬ 
leys of Eden, or build up the emerald 
columns of the Celestial City; until 
the thick night encompassing bis out¬ 
ward body, brightened into the glow 
of a summer day with the ambrosial 
plumes of angelic visitants, and the 
air was charmed with musit from un¬ 
earthly lyr^s. < 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Such zeal as that illuminated the 
dungeon of Tasso. 

YORRE. 

It shines into every cell. Imprison¬ 
ment could not derive Boethius of 
the Consolations of Philosophy^ nor Ra¬ 
leigh of his eloquence, nor Davenant 
of his muse, nor Chaucer of his mirth; 
nor the loss of a hand at Lepanto, nor 
five years' slavery at Algiers, deaden 
the wit of Cervartles. 
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’ftifiet. Mfrjflr. a oonsiderable |^r- 
religi6us zeal you have 
■Mentioned in some of the Spanish 
|)oeis; and in none under a more at¬ 
tractive form than in the sweet and 
feiVid strains of Ponce de Leon, who 
combined, with an Horatian facility 
and grace, an earnest gravity and pas¬ 
sionate calmness of expression, not 
unlike your owq Crashavv. But, re¬ 
turning to Milton : how seldom is the 
poet’s connexion with the Puritans 
properly appreciated ! Iiovv seldom are 
those extraordinary individuals treated 
witli sufficient justice! Their mili¬ 
tary successes cannot be contemplated 
w’lthout amazement. Inexperienced 
in the science of strategy, they started, 
nevertheless, into some of the most 
valiant and fortunate soldiers the 
world had ever seen. The blast of a 
sin,<^le trumpet caused every village- 
thicket to blaze with the sword and the 
arquebuse; the ploughshare might be 
said to be beaten into a sword, and 
liands in which had hitherto shone 
only the sickle among the sheaves of 
autumn, then grasped, with invincible 
courage, tlie weapons of death. The 
inipeUioiis onset of these men dis¬ 
mayed the hearts of tiie cavaliers, prac¬ 
tised from their youth in all the exer¬ 
cises of war, and scattered, with terror 
and slaughter, the flower of the British 
chivalry on the jMains of Marston 
Moor. In them zeal, supplied tiie 
want of almost every other qualifica¬ 
tion. 

y)OIlKE. 

Their history is, indeed, exceedingly 
interesting; not less from their pecu¬ 
liar character than from the influence 
they exerted over the liteiary feelings of 
their day, and the cloud of obloquy 
under which for so many years they 
have been hidden. But in this there 
is nothing anomalous. Popular opin¬ 
ion, like tbe sea, which it too often re¬ 
sembles ill Us violence and agitation, 
bas also Us flux and reflux always 
keeping in a corresponding ratio. 
Thus it was at the Restoration. The 
nation, it has been well said, was mad 
with loyalty. The returning monarch 
bad, indeed,performed riotlimg worthy 
of renown; he had achieved no vic¬ 
tory, not even over his own mind ; he 
had bound himself to the hearts of his 
subjects by no exploits of heroism— 
no acts of generosity—no spectacles of 
virtue. But the country opened her 


tuthsto him; the nation took him to her 
.besom. Then it was, that to those who 
‘'gazed from amid the brilliancy and in¬ 
toxication ofa national carnival upon the 
austere simplicity of the declining Pu¬ 
ritans, their peculiar habits of thought 
and expression presented a ludicrous 
appearance. The change of govern¬ 
ment brought in u change of literature; 
one revolution was almost immediately 
followed by another. Tlie enlliusiaslic 
zeal and inflaming devotion, winch 
breathed throughout so much of tlie 
prose and poetry of that period, were 
replaced by the festive songs of Sedlcy, 
ylie sparkling dialogue of VV yoherly, 
and the abandoned irony of Rochester. 
Genius lent its aid to the crusade 
against the Puritans, and Butler de- 
lighted the world with the adventures 
of Iludibras. Thus, poetry, which the 
most illustiious man oftiiat age regard¬ 
ed as a divine instrument to irnlireed 
and cherish in the national heait the 
seeds of virtue, to allay the luiniiUs of 
the mind, to regulate the afleclions, 
and to celebrate the mercy and the 
omnipotence of (iod, was diverted 
from its proper objects. Tlie Lyre was 
taken from tlie Temple to tlie Theatre; 
and the popular feelings were carried 
along the glittering stream of gaiety 
and pleasure. 

( IIATKACimiAXD. 

But to iclurn to graver thoughts 
again with redoubled vigour — 

YO RKE. 

After a season, indeed; but, through 
what cliflicuUies, and interrupted by 
how many struggles! Projudice is a 
giant of rajiid growth. Even Milton, 
after sending out that Poem which has 
bound u]) his name witli the life of our 
language, was known by many of the 
most eminent men of his times, only 
as the lilind old schoolmaster, and tlie 
adder tliat spat ])oison on the king’s 
person. IJobbes, who had ex|)enenced 
adversity in his own person, had a 
sneer for the Man of the Common- 
weakli. Onvhu Yokkf, will not be 
suspected of any admiration of the 
principles of the Puritans; but still, he 
is willing to believe that, to their severe 
system of religion and of morals, we 
are, most probably, indebted for the 
sublimest poem in our language ; that 
the world owes to Puritanism the Pa¬ 
radise JMSf/ The early study of Mil¬ 
ton had led him to the flowery haunts 
of Italian song, and to the works of 
the famous renowners of Beatrice and 
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Laura; there, too, he be*took Inmself/ 
as he has told us, to the solemn cantos * 
of chivalrous romance, and looked for- " 
ward to immortalise his name with the 
loves of Angelica, or the e\'|)loits of 
Arthur. Hut stern(?r visions broke 
upon his eyes,— a mightier task rose 
up in dim grandeur before him. De¬ 
voting his mind no longer to the 
charms of the (Grecian or the Tuscan 
Muse, he kindled his lips witli the 
fire of a more sacred altar, and conse¬ 
crated all his energies to the celebra¬ 
tion, in glorious and lofty hymns, of 
the lluone and Kquipage of Ciod’s 
Almightmess. To Puntaiusm vve owe* 
the Paradiae Lost / 

rilATF.AUnUlAND. 

Hut surely, under any circumstances 
we should have had a splendid woik 
from him .so “ long choosing, and be¬ 
ginning late.’' 

\ORKC. 

Undoubtedly we should. Some 
strain of eloquent and illuminated 
learmng winch the world would not 
willingly let die; a story, perhaps, of 
I'^astern cluvalry, endeared to Ins heart 
by the lyre of Tasso ; or a legend from 
our own early and fabulous history; 
or a heart-touching tale of Pelo[)’s 
or niagniHc hymns, inspired 
by the Theban Harp. Hut our e^es 
would liave gazed upon no (larden of 
Hiuadise — no aicli-aiigel lalleu — no 
angelic waifare. W e miglit have heard 
the trumpets of Fontaralua, or slum¬ 
bered in a Hower of ill.'ss sweeter 
than Speiisci’s; but the 11.ir]) of ,1 udah 
would have been silent! To I'untan- 
isni we owe the Famdisc JaksI ! 

eilATCAU lUlIAKD. 

I.et me read you a pass;\ge from my 
translation of iNliUon :— 

“ Dans leurs regards diviiis brill,lit 
I’image do lour glonoux auteur, avoc la 
verite, la s.igosso, la saiiitete severe ct 
pure; severe, nuiis plareo dans cetfo 
veritable liberty fihale, (roii vient la 
veritable autorite dans los Iiomruos. ils 
ne soat pas I'gaux, comme leur sexe n’est 
pus serublable: i.ui forme pour la con¬ 
templation et le courage; la.ir pour la 
molio.sso et la douce grace seduisuuto: 
i.ui pour JJieu seulcmeat; ei.i.e pour 
Dieu eii cer. i.e beau large front de 
rhomme et son cril sublime doclaraient 
son supremo puissance j ses cbeveux 
d’byacintbe, ])artag6s autour do son 
front, pendent eii gruppe d’uuo nianiero 
male, mats non nu-de.ssous de ses larges 
Cj.allies. La feinmo porto comme un 


roile sa din, qur descend 

et sans ornement^nequ'^ka qeia- 
ture' deli6e; ses tref^a rcKil^ift ^ xrn- 
jiricieux anneouz, comme la vAg&e replie*^ 
ses attaches ; ce qui iraplique la depend- 
ance, mais une dependunce avec un doux 
empire—par la femme accord^e, par 
I’horame mieux re 9 ue; acedrdee avec 
une soumission modeste, un decent or- 
gueil, une tendre resistance,—amouieux 
d^lui! 

“ In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone. 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude, serene and 
pure. 

Severe, but in true filial freedom placed ; 
Whence true authority in men; though 
both 

Not equal, as their sex nbt equal, seem’d ; 
For contemplation he and valour form’d. 
For softness slie and sweet attractive 
grace; 

He for God only, she for God in him ; 
ilis fair largo front and eye sublime, 
declar’d * 

Absolute rule ; and livacinthine locks 
Hound from his parted forehead manly 
hung 

Cliisteiing, but not beneath his shoulders 
broad ; 

She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Disheveird, but in wanton ringlets 
waved, 

As the vine curls her tendrils ; which 
implied 

Subjection, but required with gentle 
swav, V 

And bv her virlded, by Iiini best re¬ 
ceived ; 

■^'ielded with coy submission, modest 
pride, 

And sueet, leliictant, ar»orous delay." 

YOUKF. 

Here is a delicious picture ; com¬ 
plete, hnished, beautiful. It is so, 
with very few exceptions, tliroughout 
Ins poems: you could neither add to 
the pamling, nor take from it, without 
injury. Unlike his Italian masters, he 
knows where to stop—never piling 
simile upon simile,* to shew his in¬ 
genuity, like Marmo, or crowding 
figures into ibe canvass to prove his 
invention. Compare him in this re¬ 
spect witli any great poet, except 
Dante, and mark the difTerencc. Look, 
for instance,*at !iis imitator, Klopstock, 
whom Coleridge called a very Get man 
Milton indec'd. Turn to the passage 
in the where lie gnes the 

oath of Jeliovah and our Saviour upon 
Mount Moria, the one to perform, the 
other to accept, llie atonement; 
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" While epake the Eternal, 

Tliriird through nature an awful earthquake. Souls that had never 
Known dawning of thought, now started, and felt for the hrst time. 
Shudders and tremblings of heart assail’d each seraph ; bis bright orb. 
Hush'd, as tlie earth when tempests are nigh, beside him was pausing. 
But in the souls of future Christians vibrated transportsjr 
Sweet foretastes of immortal existence. Foolish against God 
Aught to have planned or done, and alone yet olive to despondence, 

Fell from their thrones in the fiery abysses the Spirits of Evil; 

Hocks broke loose frcm their smouldeiing caverns, and fell on the fulling; 
Howlings of wo, far thundering crashes, resounded through hell’s vaults.” 


This passage, versified in a metre cor¬ 
responding to the original, is, as Mr. 
Taylor of Norwich remarks, an epitome 
of the poet’s powers and feelings. The 
idea of all worlds in the universe 
stopping on their axles, to the alarm 
of the directing'‘seraphs, is the insu¬ 
perable of sublimity; and had this 
grand thought, he says, been presented 


by itself in simple singleness, it would 
have compelled a pause of awe. It 
might then have been placed by the 
noble painting ofDivine Majesty in the 
jT/wrf, where Olympus bows beneath 
the nod of the Almighty. The same 
fault of amplification extends to liie 
striking picture of the tempter’s ap- 
jiroach to Judas, in the same poem : 


** So at tbo midnight hour draws nigli to the slumbering city 
Pestilence. Couch’d on his broad sjiread wings, lurks under the ram]>art 
Death, bale-breathing. As yet uiuilarm’d the inhabitants wander ; 

Close to his nightly lamp the sage yet watclies ; and high friends, 

Over wine not imhallow’d, in shelter of odorous bowers, 

Talk of the soul and of friendship, and weigh their immortal duration. 

But too soon shall frightful death, in a day of affliction, 

Pouncing, over them spread ; in a clay of moaning and anguish : 

When, with wringing of liands, the bride for the bridegroom loud wails — 
When, now of all her children bereft, the desperate mother, 

Furious, curses the day on which she bore, and was born —when 
Weary, with hollower eye, amid the carcasses, totter 
Even the buriers. Till the sent Death-Angel, descending 
Thoughtful on thunder-clouds, beholds all lonesome and silent, 

Gazes the wide desolation, and long broods over the graves, fixed,” 


cnATHAUBRI'ND. 

lhat is a noble passage, though 
diluted. 

^'ORKE. 

You have chai-acterised the FaradUe 
Regained as tine otuvre de lasAtude. 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Mais caline et belle* 

YORKE. 

Critics are fond of measuring it with 
Paradise Lost; but the poems cannot 
properly be compared. They are both 
admirable, in a different manner. One 
has the dignity of u perfect whole ; the 
other looks like a beautiful fragment. 
Why Milton should have deemed tlie 
redemption of man completed liy the 
temptation, it would be difficult to ex¬ 
plain. But it may be remarked, that 
an opinion prevailed amoKg many of 
the elder divines, that a diminution of 
Satan’s power upon earth was the im¬ 
mediate and necessary result of our 
Lord’s victory in the wilderness. If 
Milton had extended his view over the 
entire history of our Saviour, through 


his miracles and sufferings, and finally 
dipped his nencil in the darkness and 
eclipse of tlie last Iremnulous agony. 
Paradise Regained would, jieihups, 
have excell.Kl Us older rival. VI ith all 
its imperfections, however, we see in 
It only Milton inferior to liimself, cir¬ 
cumscribed by the narrow limits which 
lie had assigned to his imagination, 
and fettered by the realities he had to 
portray. Tlic very nature of the sub¬ 
ject was peipelualiy forcing him into a 
sort of self-antagonism. Satan and his 
infernal peers were already exhibited in 
Paradise Lostj with a splendour and 
sublimity unequalled in poetry. There 
we behold “ hell’s dread emperor,” 
with “ fiery globe of seraphim enclosed,” 
while the hollow abyss resounds with 
the blasts of martial trumpets, and the 
terrible gloom is illumined by tlie 
flaming swords of fallen cherubim, and 
the burning surge dashes on the beach 
of suljihur. All that the most lofty 
invention could accomplish, to bring 
before our eyes the shadow of a celes- 
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tial world, liad already be^ performed. 
We had been carried, on the wings of 
his imagination,into tliepureempyrean, 
and among the sanctities of heaven; 
we had seen the empurpled pavement, 
that “ like a sea of j3sper shone,” and 
the gates of pearl, and the battlements 
of crystal; we had Jieard the “ pre¬ 
amble sweet” from ten thousand thou¬ 
sand golden harps breaking into ju¬ 
bilee ; and the river of bliss 

** Rolls on Elysian flowers her amber 

stream.” 

But Pa7'adis€ Regained has its own 
beauties, of a milder and more re» 
fiective character. “All in this poem,” 
says Sir Egerton Brydges, “ wears a 
sober, serene majesty, like the mellow 
light of the moon in a calm autumnal 
evening.” The comparison is not in¬ 
appropriate, and expresses the sublime 
dignity and the calm consciousness of 
power pervading the composition. The 
Paradiae Regained contains individual 
passages of uncommon splendour. 
Listen to the following description of 
the tempest that broke upon our Saviour 
in the wilderness: 

“ Darkness now rose, 

As daylight sunk, and brought in lower¬ 
ing night. 

Tier slmdowy offspring ; unsubstantial 
both, 

Privation mere of light and absent day. 
Our Saviour, meek, and with untroubled 
mind, 

After his aery jaunt, thoughhurried sore, 
Hungry and cold, betook hini^to his rest. 
Wherever under some concourse of 
shades, 

Wliose branchingarms, thick ij^tertwined, 
might shield 

From dews and damps of night his shel¬ 
ter’d head; 

But, shelter’d, slept in vain—for at his 
head 

The tempter watch'd, and soonw'ith ugly 
dreams 

Disturb'd his sleep. And either tropic 
now 

Gan thunder, and both ends of heaven ; 
the clouds, 

From many a horrid rift, abortive pour'd 
Fierce rain, with lightning mixid—water 
W'ith fire 

In ruin reconciled. Nor slept the winds 
Within their stony cares, but rush'd 
abroad 

From the four binges of the world, and 
fell 

On .the vex'd wilderness; whose tallest 
pines, 

Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest 
oaks, 


Bow'd their stiff necks, loaden widi 
stormy blasts, 

Or torn up sheer. lU watt thou shrouded 
then, 

O patient Son of God! yet only stood'st 
Unshaken. Nor yet stayed the terror 
there: 

Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 
Environ'd thee; some howl'd, some yell'd, 
some shriek'd, 

Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while 
thou 

Sat'st unappall'd in calm and sinless 
peace! 

Thus pass'd the Night so foul, till Morn¬ 
ing fair 

Came forth, with pilgrim steps, in amice 
gray; 

Who with her radiant ^nger still'd the 
roar 

Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid 
the wdnds 

And grisly spectres which the fiend had 
raised 

To tempt tlie Son of God with terrors 
dire. 

And now the sun with more effectual 
beams 

Had cheer'd the face of earth, and dried 
the wet 

From drooping plant or dropping tree; 
the birds, 

Who all things now behold more fresh 
and green, 

After a night of storm so ruinous. 

Clear’d up their choicest notes in hush 
and spray, 

To gratulate the sweet return of morn.” 

Warton rerar'rks that this picture of 
morning contains some of the inost 
beautiful lines ever written by Milton. 
It was a remembranoe of ins early 
wanderings in the pleasant neighbour¬ 
hood of Horton, and still glows with 
all the freshness of vernal beauty. The 
great defect of the poem, as I have 
already intimated, arises from the im- , 
perfectness arid incompleteness of the 
action. Warburton properly remarks 
the unhappiness of the plan which de¬ 
prives the goet of the opportunity of 
driving Satan back 'dgain to hell, from 
his new conquests in the air. This 
imperfection is tlie more to be regretted, 
because an excellent termination would 
have been supplied by the Uesurreclion. 

CIlATEAUBRrAND. 

In none <»f his works does the spirit 
of Milton look out with so much of its 
natural fierceness and independence as 
from Sanuon Agoni!itc$; it is evidently 
a transcript of Ins own feelings at the 
Restoration ; “ the blaze of a mind as 
gigantic as Samson's form and strength 
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How deeply sounds Ihc voice of the 
Old man, mllen upon evil c|ayS| io this 
noble apostrophe— 

” God of our fathers ! what is man, 

That thou towards him with hand so 
various, 

Or might I-say contrarious, 

Temper's! tliy providence throngh his 
sliort course 

Not evenly, as thou rulest 
The angelic orders, and inferior creatures 
mute, 

Irrational and brute 1 

. Nor do I name of men the common rout, 
That wandering loose about, 

Grow up and perish as tlie summer fly— 
Heads without name, no more remem- 
ber'd; 

But such as thod hast solemnly e1ecte<l, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorn'd, 
To some great work,— thy glory, 

And people's safety, which in part they 
effect. 

\et towards these, thus dignified, thou 
oft, 

Amidst their height of noon, 

Changest thy countenance, and thy hand, 
with no regard 
Of highest favours past 
From thee on them, or them to thee of 
service. 

Nor only dost degrade them, or remit 
To life obscured, which were a fair dis¬ 
mission ; 

But throw’st them lower than thou didst 
exalt high, 

Unseemly falls in human eye, 

Too grievous for (lu trespass or omission ; 
Oft leavest them to the hostile sword 
Of heathen and profane,* their carcasses 
To dogs and fow Is a prey, or else captived. 
Or to the unjust tribunals, under change 
of times' 

And condemnation of the ungrateful 
multitude. 

If these they scape, perhaps in poverty. 
With sickness and disease, thou bow’st 
them down, 

Painful diseases, and deform'd, 

In crude old age.’* 

It is impossible not to perceive in 
these noble complaints tlie poet’s gall¬ 
ing sense of his o vn sufferings. 

yOHKE. 

I cannot contemplate the Samson 
^gonw^e-s with satisfaction, for it recalls 
the political character of Milton to my 
memory ; and we forget the poet, who 
wandered by tiie dowery brooks of 
Sion, in the harsh secretary of Cromwell 
and the violent enemy of his sovereign. 
How the heait shrinks from the intem¬ 
perate hater of the church, praying for 
“ a dead sea of subversion ” to over¬ 
whelm the prelacy, as a monster under 


** whose tyrannical duncery no free and 
splendid wit can flourish.’’ His zeal 
even drove him to attack, with all the 
gall of puritanical bitterness, the ami¬ 
able and gifted Bishop Hall, The poet, 
the preacher, and the Christian, were 
forgotten in the hated author of the 
Humble Remonf/rance. I have been 
astonished to find you echoing his 
slighting opinion of this great man. 
The writer of the Contemplatiom re¬ 
quires not ^even the good word of 
Oliver Yorke, for his name will 
perish only witli his land’s language, 
and his divine eloquence be only for- 
•■gotten when Juliet and Hamlet have 
faded from the memory of men. Per¬ 
haps the history of literature contains 
no dawn of promise so brilliant as that 
of Hall, His Srtrim, produced at the 
age of twenty-three, are a wonderful 
eflbrt of youthful intellect. Gray, a 
learned as well as a fastidious judge, 
thought them full of poetry and life; 
and Pope, who found in them the 
truest specimens of satire in the lan¬ 
guage, once entertained the intention 
of clothing them, as he had previously 
presented the uncouth rhymes ofDonne, 
ill a modern dress. Warton was in¬ 
formed by the Bishop of Gloucester, 
that in Pope’s copy the first satire of 
the sixth book was corrected in the 
poet’s own liandwnlir.g, and that he 
had vvritten at the beginning, “ Optima 
satira.*^ It was well that Pope never 
carried Ins ]ilan into execution. Hall 
has many verses which even the Eng- 
lisli Boileau could not have improved ; 
and all the satires breathe an energy 
and force..highly characteristic of an 
early Dryden. lie draws a picture 
with a firm and nervous-pencil. Just 
look for a moment at the sketch of an 
old mansion deserted ; it has the reality 
of Crabbe, witli the delicacy and poetic 
pensiveness of Cowper: 

Beat the broad gates, a goodly hollow- 
sound, 

With double echoes, doth again rebound ; 
But not a dog doth hark to welcome thee, 
^or churlish porter cuust thou chafing 
see : 

All dumb and silent like the dead of 
niglit. 

Or dw'ellirig of some sleepy Sybarite! 
The marble pavement hid with desert 
weed, 

With house-leek, thistle, dock, and hem¬ 
lock seed. 

Look to the tower’d chimneys, which 
should be 
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'Ihe wiudpi]>es of good bospitalitie; 

LOf tliere the unthankful svi^allow takes 
lier rest, 

And hlia the tunnel with her circled 
nest.** 

And this was the man whoTn Milton 
could attack for undertaking a task 
“ with weak shoulders^*' 

CUATLAUUttlAND. 

How different tlie sacred poetry of 
Milton to that of Young ! 

YORKE. * 

You certainly have been unjust to 
tlie author of the Thou^hts^ vvlio, 

you say, has founded a bad school, and 
shewn himself to be a bad master. But 
Young never obtained a scliool, for he 
has had no imitators. It would be 
impossible to name in Engli-vli poetry 
a single work modelled upon the plan 
ofllie Night Thoughts, 

( IIATRAL IlRIA^D. 

Let me repeat a |:)art ol'my cutiei^jm. 

li dut line pailie de sa premiere 
reputation au tableau cpie judsente 
I’ouverUire de scsKuns. l.^n njinistre 
du Toi;t-Buissant, un vieux pere, 
qiii a perdu sa fillo unique, scveille 
au milieu dc la nuit pour genur sur 
(les toinbeaux ; il a^socic a la Moit, au 
Temps, et a rKteriiiic ; la seule chose 
qne Thomme aitde grand en sui-meinc, 
la Douleur, ce tableau irappe. IMais 
avancez un pen, quand riniaginaiion, 
eveillce jiar le debut dn po'oie, a doja 
erde un luoiidede pleurs et de reveries, 
\ous ne troiivez ncii de ce (pi’on vous 
a proinis. \'ous voyoz un iKMiime ipii 
tourmente son espiil pour eufanter dcs 
ideds lendres et tristes, et qui n’arnve 
qu*^ pbilosophie morose. ''' Young, 
que le iantome du monde poursuit 
jusqu’aux milieu des tonvbeaux, ne 
decide, dans ses declamations sur la 
mort, qidune ambition trompde ; il 
prend son luiineur pour de la melan- 
ciiohe. Point de ualuvel dans sa sen- 
sibiUle, d'lddal dans sa douleur; c*est 
toujoms line main pesante qui se traine 
sur la lyre.” 

VOUKE. 

It was a heavy hand, also, that struck 
those solemn notes of anguish npon 
the sacred harp of Jeremiah. But, let 
Youngs object in the composition of 
his great poem bo properly understood. 
We are told by Dr. Warton, that he 
wrote in direct ojiposition to Pope’s 
estimate of life in the Essay on Man, 
which lie regarded as an attempt to 
render men contented with tlieir pre¬ 
sent condition, without indulging any 

VOE. XIV. NO. LXXXIV. 


aspirations after another. lie-laboured, 
therefore, in the Night Thoughts^ by 
undervaluing all human'advantages, to 
fix the heart more firnMy on the rewards 
of immortality. I know notliing in our 
literature more impressive than the 
opening of the poem. AU* nature is 
asleep — the leaden sceptre of night 
has been stretched over the world — 

** Silence, how dread ! and darkness, how 
profound! 

^for eye norli.st’ning car an object finds ; 
f.’reation sleeps. ’I'is as the genTal pulse 
Of life stood still, aud nature made a 
pause.*’ 

The mourner alone wakes to weep, 
while Thought, * 

% 

“ 'J'hi ough the dark postern of time long; 
fr‘la]isod, 

Led f'ofrly by the stillness of the night, 
l.ed like a murderer,” 

♦ 

creeps fnth to meet the ghosts of Us 
departed joys ; and the reader, rapt 
into the vision of the bard, seems to 
wander by lus side on the 

" Silent shore 

Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon.” 

( lIATr.AUIlUlAND. 

But one of your own poets complains 
lhaltlic Sight Thoughts ]>rosent notiimg 
of enlcitaming succe>sion ; lliat the 
]toem (\citLs no anticipation as it 
proceeds. » 

1 OCKE. 

By the univeisal consent of criticism, 
U has been determined that the great 
object of poetry is j>leq^sure ; but, in 
religious poetry, at least, there is a 
higlier object still, improvement: and 
to this Young particularly alludes in 
lus brief preface, where he explains 
his work to difl'er from “ the common 
mode of poetry, which is from long 
narrations to draw shoit morals.,^Here, 
on the contrary, the narrative is short, 
and the jnorality arising from it wakts 
the hulk o/T/f6*poew.” jlt thus becomes 
ennobled by the dignity of a religious 
exhortation. Dr. Southey thinks that 
he views life only on its dismal side, 
and tears up by the roots every source 
of consolation that his own belief does 
not supply. Jt could, indeed, have 
been wished that he had more fre¬ 
quently suffered the gloomy clouds to 
turn out their “ silver on the 

night.** But his rejection* all topics 
of consolation, except those derived 
from the promises of the Gospel, was 
perfectly in harmony with his theme, 
z z 
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and forms, in Aict, one of his most 
important clmracionstics. Certainly, 
in no volume of our sacred poetry is 
the efficacy of a Christian’s faith more 
powerfully demonstrated. With this 
mighty engine lie halters down, as it 
were, llie ghastly precipice that flings 
so terrible a shadow over the Valley of 
Death. It has been objected to the 
Ele^y of Gray, that we cannot read it 
without a sensation of despondency : 
there is no sunshine after death ; it 
shews the dark side only of mortality. 
But the inu*ie of Young is not ob¬ 
noxious to a like censure : the sweetest 
tones of her harp are awakened to 
accompany thtf departing Christian ; 
the fairest flowers of her garden are 
hound upon his tomb. An angel of 
peace sits ever, in his vcise, by the 
pillow of the righteous : 

'^Our (lying fiiends are pioneers to 
smooth 

Our rugged pass to death ; to break 
those bars 

Of terroi and abhorrence nature throws 
Cross our obstructed wav /’—Xifiht Ji /. 

The remark of Johnson, that the 
power of the Thon^fib is in tlie 

whole, has been ingeniously combated 
by Mr. Campbell, but, as a appear^ to 
me, under a misapprehension of the 
critic's meaning. 13y saying tliat the 
power was in the whole, lie alluded 
to the prevailing* air of grandeur and 
sublimity. Particulaj lines of weak- 
nfe.ss or inelegance were not to be re¬ 
garded, any more than the grotescpie 
carvings in one ofourGothic cathedrals, 
which are lost in the venerable and ma¬ 
jestic antiquity of the entirq structure. 

CIlATEArBniANn. 

The classicists cannot number Young 
in their party. 

YOKKE. 

He seems in his later years to have 
abandoned the study of books. Johnson 
expressed his opinion to Boswell, that 
Young was nod a greaf scholar, and 
that he had never studied regularly the 
art of writing. He said that he was once 
invited to meet him at Uie house of 
Richardson, for the purpose of hearing 
the poet read Ins Conjectures on Original 
Composilioity and he wift> surprised to 
find him receive as novelties what he 
thought common maxims. The 
works of^Bung confirm this remark. 
Perhaps no man ever wrote so much, 
and borrowed so little. His materials, 
like his style, belong to himself alone. 
The learning of his recent editor ha.s 


collected no parallel passages to illus- 
tiate the text. Unlike his great pre¬ 
decessor, Milton, his footsteps are 
rarely or never to be traced in the 
paths of the old mythology, or among 
the flowers ofTuscan song. His illus¬ 
trations arc all furnished by deej) me¬ 
ditation, and w^^tchful observance of 
manners and life. He is one of the 
most original, because one of the most 
thoughtful, of poets. To the beauties 
of nature very few allusions are con¬ 
tained in his poems, yet he was at¬ 
tached to horticultural puisuits; and 
one of tlie pleasantest passages in 
The Centaur not Fabulous^ is in praise 
of a garden. The poetical taste of the 
day was artificial and foreign, and en¬ 
couraged none of those sweet touclies 
of rural description which are so thickly 
scattered over tlie poetiy of the pre¬ 
ceding century. If Young gatiiered a 
flov\er fiom tlie fii'ld, it generally lost 
its beauty by the way. TJius, in the 
well-known apostrophe to the “Queen 
Lilies and the pamtiid Populace,'* Ins 
mind is evidently with the palace of 
St. .lames. Of his eccentricity, a very 
liulicious story is narrated by Pope: 
“ iMy sii[)per was as singular as my 
dinner : it was with a great poet and 
ode-maker —that is, a great poet out 
of his wits or out of his way. lie came 
to me very hungry—not for want of a 
dinner (for that I should make no jest 
of), but having forgot to dine, lie fell 
most furiously on tlie broiled relics of 
a shouldtfi of mutton, commonly called 
a blade-bone. He professed he never 
tasted so exquisite a thing—begged 
me to tell him what joint it was — 
wondeied he had never heard the name 
of this joiifi, or seen it at other tables; 
and desired to know how he might 
direct his butcher to cut out the same 
for the future. And yet, this man, so 
ignorant in modern butchery, has cut 
up half a dozen heroes, and quar¬ 
tered five or six miserable lives in 
every tragedy he has written.*' In this 
exaggerated account, something like 
irritation may be traced. I believe 
the friendship that subsisted between 
Young and his illustrious contempordry 
to have been very fur from cordhal. 

CIIA'IEAL’BKIAND. 

Was this a specimen of his usual 
manners? 

YOIlKn, 

Certainly not. Young did not carry 
into life the melancholy of his poetry. 
When Boswell observed to ilie poet's 
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son that he iiad heard of the cheerful¬ 
ness of his father: ” Sir," he said, 

** he was too well-bred a naan not to 
be cheerful in company, but he was 
gloomy when along :* he never was 
cheerful after my mother’s death, and 
lie had met with many disappoint¬ 
ments.” In happier dhys, he was the 
delight of every society in which he 
mingled. Of his conversational powers 
we possess, unfortunately, very few spe¬ 
cimens ; but every fragment is precious. 
To Boswell we are indebted for tlie fol¬ 
lowing : “ Tlie late Mr. James Ralph,” 
be says, told Lord Macartney that he ^ 
once passed an evening at the house of 
Lord Melcomb, then Mr. Doddington, 
at Haramersmitli. The doctor happen¬ 
ing to go into the garden, Mr. Dod- 
dmgton observed to liim, on Iiis return, 
that It was a dreadful night, there being 
a violent storm of rain and wind at the 
time. ‘ sivy said Young, “ it is a 
very fine nighty—the Lord is abroad 
Spence one day remarked that Cato, 
in Cicero’s treatise on old age, always 
mentioned planting as the greatest 
pleasure belonging to it. Young re¬ 
plied that lie thought he could mention 
a greater,— the looking back on a life 
well spent, lie has expressed the same 
sentiment in the True Kstimate of 
human Life : “ / know but o f one solid 
pleasure in lifcy and that is our dutyT 
An amusing anecdote of the readiness 
of his wit is given m the same collec¬ 
tion. There was a club held at the 
King’s Head, Pall Mall, fiiat arro¬ 
gantly called itself “ The World.” 
Lord Stanhope (afterwaids Lord Ches¬ 
terfield), J.ord Herbert, &-C. were mem¬ 
bers. Epigrams were proppsed to be 
written by each member a^er dinner. 
Once^ when Young was invited there, 
he wished to decline writing, because 
he had no diamond. Lord Stanhope 
lent him his own, and he w'rote imme¬ 
diately— 

Accept a miracle instead of wit,— 

See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil 
writ.” 

ClIATEAUUniANP. 

T have quoted liis extempore epigram 
upon Voltaire, ridiculing in his presence 
Milton’s allegory of Death and Sin. 

YORKE. 

Yes; but I think Warton’s version 
c < iho epigram is the best: 

** V ou are so witty, profligate, and thin, 

At once we think thee Milton’s Death 
and Sin.” 


The common version, which you have 
given, is evidently erreneous: 

** At once we think thee Milton, Death, 

and Sin.” 


Young entertained a violent antipathy 
to the philosopher ofFerney; and, in 
a letter to Mr. Williams, Feb. 23,1729, 
he says, “ As to Voltaire, he is content 
with the contemplation of his own parts, 
without looking for any other immor¬ 
tality than they shall give him.” Tlie 
Frenchman’s vanity was even greater 
than his wit. He once consulted Young 
respecting his English essay, requesting 
him to correct any important errors he 
might discover. The doctor set to work 
witli great sincerity, marked the excep¬ 
tionable passages, and, when he shewed 
them to Voltaire, the autlior of Candide 
laughed in his face. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 

We will break a lance respecting 
Voltaire at a future period : at present 
I am anxious to confine myself to your 
own literature. It was Mrs. Carter, 
I tliink, who expressed her disappoint¬ 
ment at the conversation of Young, 
which she pronounced trifling and full 
of puns. 


VOUKE. 

It was; but a taste for wit or humour 
was not among the solid endowments 
of the translairess of Epictetus : and I 
should far rather adcJ^it tlie opinion of 
Mrs. Montagu, herself a brilliant talker, 
wlio affirmed that Young’s unbounded 
genius appeared to greater advantage 
in the companion than yi the author; 
that in him the Christian was a cha¬ 


racter still more inspired, more enrap¬ 
tured, and more sublime, than the poet; 
and that in his ordinary conversation, 
like tlie good parson of Dryden, 

“ Letting down the golden chains from 
higii/ 

He drew his audience upward to the sky.” 


It would not^he uninteresting em- 
ploymeut to compare'the character of 
Young with (^owper—both of them 
religious poets, and both equally unri¬ 
valled in thflir peculiar manner. 


CHATEAUnRIAND. 

Burns, Mason, and Cowper, died 
during my residence in England, in 
1800, and before that period. 

YORKE. 

In estimating the poeWBf merits of 
Cowper, we ought to reflect upon the 
condition of our poetry at his ap¬ 
pearance. Tliomson had passed away ; 
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the picturesque fancy of Collins shone 
only for a brief Sb«\son, anti went out, 
together with Iiis reason; Gray, with 
his beautifully wrought compositions— 
eacli a costly Mosaic:; and Akenside, 
with his ncii but diffuse imagination, 
bequeathed their hres to no disciples. 
Darwin and Ilayley were the laureats 
of the age. The one, by the brilliancy 
of his picture-poetry, dazzling the eye 
with a succession of pageants ; the 
other, by the polished elegance and 
tskilful mechanism ofhis verse, dividing 
the applause of the literary public. 
Tiie first addressed himself to the eye, 
the second, to the ear, and neither to 
the heart. ^Dariviu blazed at once into 
eminence, and, by the glitter of his 
fancy and the luxuriance of his versi¬ 
fication, succeeded in charming into 
captivity the purest taste. Even C'ow- 
p^T, in some very graceful verses, ex¬ 
pressed his admiration of the 

Sweet liarmonist of Flora’s court.’* 

It was at this apparently inauspicious 
season that Cowper declared himself a 
candidate for the crown of song. He at 
once crossed, it has been said, tiie en¬ 
chanted circle ; and, by breaking 
through the burners between poetiy 
and trutli, regained the natural liberty 
of invention. His adiniiation of Ins 
ance>tor, Donne, did not extend to his 
poetry. He love4 simplicity, and all 
the unaffected graces of nature. No¬ 
thing was too iiomely for Ins song. lie 
knew tliat tlie sweetest honey lay in the 
bosom of the, humblest flowers; and 
that from the shell we strike with a 
heedless foot the hand of the Master 
can draw forth strains of entrancing 
melody. 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

But was not the re^^tion ofhis first 
volume cold and unpromising ! 

roitK& 

It was, indeed ; and to this want of 
cordiality on theipart of fhe public the 
preface by Newton contributed. Be¬ 
yond his own immediate circle, no halo 
rested upon the charactei^ofthe con¬ 
verted slave-dealer; and no man was 
prepared to welcome an eminent poet 
at the Iiands of the author of Omicrous 
Letters, It should also be borne in 
mind that^Cowper had lived in se¬ 
clusion lo^Anough to be forgotten by 
the iitera^rriends in whose society 
the student of the temple had laughed 
away his raorning hours; and no 
snatches of beautiful song had hitherto 


broken upon the public ear to remind 
it of the gentle harp suspended in the 
hermitage at Olney. The tunes, more¬ 
over, were played by an inexperienced 
hand; the soul of ihje minstrel was there, 
but the skill and dexterity of finger 
were sometimes wanting. In many 
passages, howevW, the pencil that de¬ 
signed the deiigiitful scenes of the 
Tttsk was clearly visible. Point out in 
the poetry of any author a livelier pic¬ 
ture than the following:— 

“ See where it smokos along the sounding 

'Blown all aslant — a driving, dashing 
rain.’* 

You begin to wisli for a “ Mackintosh'^ 
while you are reading it. There is an 
image m the Progress of Error which 
seems to me to be particularly striking 
and ingenious. He is ridiculing the 
folly of wasting our time in what are 
vulgarly called innocent amusements. 

Tnnoernt! oh, if venorahle Time 
Slain at the foot of JMeasure bo no crime.’* 

His invectives against the licentious 
novel-wiiters of the day, and tlie attack 
upon Lord Chesterfield, as the modern 
l\‘tronius, are worked up with uncom¬ 
mon spirit. Fecit indig?iatio vef'sus. 
Truth IS in its general tone and colour¬ 
ing not equally pleasing; but it con¬ 
tains one passage, a comparison be¬ 
tween Voltaire and a poor lace-maker, 
so finished and successful that it might 
be sent ty a Poetical Exhibition as a 
specimen of the author^s happiest man¬ 
ner. Here it hangs, a cabinet picture ; 

The pai^t to bliss abounds witli many a 
snare; 

Learning i; 2 ,one, and wit, however rare : 
The Frenchman first in literary fame 
(Mention him, if you please—Voltairel 
The same), 

With spirit, genius, eloipience supplied, 
Lived long, wrote much,laughed heartily, 
and died. 

The Scripture was his jest-book, whence 
he drew 

Bon-motjtogall the Christian and the Jew. 
An infidel in health; but what, when sick ? 
Oh ! then a text would touch him to the 
quick. 

View him in Paris in his last career,— 
Surrounding throngs the demigod revere; 
Exalted on his pedestal of pride, 

And fumed with frankincense on every 
side, 

lie bogs their flattery with his latest 
breath, 

And smothePd in*t at last, is praised to 
death. 
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Yon cottager, who weaves atli er own doo r, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content though mean, and cheerful if 
not guy, 

Shuffling her threads about the live-long 

duy, 

Just t'unis a scanty'pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heurt and pocket 

Sho, for I er humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit; 
Receives no praise ; but, though her lot 
be such 

(Toilsome and indigent), sho renders 
much : 

Just knows, and knows no more, her 
liible true,— 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never 
knew; 

And in that charter roads with sparkling 
eyes 

Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O hajipy jwasant! O unhapjiy bal'd ! 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 
He prai&ed, perliaps, forages yet to come, 
She never heard ofhalf a mile ironi home ; 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers ; 
Sho safe in tlio simplicity of hers/' 

cm r.At'Pur vm>. 

Perhaps tiie Task will never be pro¬ 
perly appreciated in France. 

1 OUKH. 

Not until YOU build a tabernacle for 
the Domestic \'irtues. Cowper \m 11 
never be enjoyed in a ixsiauvateurs. 
The Task jiossesscs a charm sliarcd, 1 
think, in an equal degree by no other 
poem of ancient or modern times— 
that of enlisting the sympathy of the 
reader in all tlie writer’s joys, sorrows, 
and amusements, liy a most powers 
ful,yet gentle, influence, we are carried 
among the scenes he describes, and 
seem to contemplate them under Ins 
own eye. Perhujis tlie cojifessions of 
flousseau alone awake a similar inteiest. 
But while we hang with that unhappy 
enthusiast o\er the bridge, watching 
his tears fall into the water, or behold 
him sinking on Ins knees before a little 
flower, tiie recollection of the unwor¬ 
thiness of the man is never long absent 
from the mind. But to the poet ol 
OIney we smrcuderourselves, with per¬ 
fect confidence that the ])lacid stream 
of lii.s verse will bear us to no bowers 
of enchantment or temjnation ; we 
wander by Ins side along the banks of 
Thames, feeding 

“ On scarlet hips or stony haws 

o; gdie with him and the dear coni- 
j>amou of his walks, upon the 

“ Distant plough slow moving.” 


His pictures of in-door life make the • 
reader one of the family: we see the 
hares “ frolic on the floor;” or, seated 
round the glowing hearth, watch the 
parlour-twiliglil 

'* With faint illumination that uplifts 
The shadow to the ceiling, there by fits 
Dancing uucouthly to the quivering 
flame.” 

We weave nets with him to protect 
‘‘ the bird-alluring fruit,” or twine “ tlie 
silken thread round ivory wheels.” We 
are never absent from him ; but close 
the evening with “ a radish and an egg,” 
and a pleasant song from Lady Austen. 

CHATEAUnniAyD. 

^V^^s Cowper always a lover of na¬ 
ture t 

YOnKE. 

It has been so long the custom to 
attribute Cowpor's love of the country 
to llie peculiar circumstances of 4tis 
life, that all attempts to correct the 
error appear to be fulde. “ The love 
ofnaluie,”says Mr.Coleridge, “seems 
to have led Thomson to a clieerful re¬ 
ligion, and a gloomy religion to have 
led Cowper to a love of nature. The 
one cairics his fellow men along with 
him into nature; the other flies to nature 
from Ins fellow men.” Hut how difFer- 
enlly does Cowper describe his own 
sensations. “ I could spend whole 
days and moonliglit nights,” he ex¬ 
claims, in one of his letters, “in feeding 
upon a lovely prospect. My ejes 
drink the rivers as they flow.” When 
did a warmer gush of genuine sensibi¬ 
lity ever flow from the^lips of Thom¬ 
son ? The same beautiful enthusiasm 
breaks oiK in the fourth book of the 
Tusk. 

]My very dreams were rur«al; rural, too. 
The first-born efforts of my youthful muse, 
Sportive and jingling her poetic bells, 

Eie yet her ear was mistress of her 
powers. 

No bard could pleaso jne but whose lyre 
was tuned 

'I'o nature’s jij-iuses.^ Heroes and tfidir 
feats 

Fatigued nev^r weary of the pipe 
Of Tityrus, assembling, as he sang, 

The rustic throng beneath his lav’rito 
beech?' 

Cowper possessed, indeed, in a very 
remarkable degree, thatdpaefulness of 
disposiMon wiiicli s)mp:umses with all 
the sounds of naluie. “ 1 was always 
an admirer,” he says, “ of thunder- 
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* storms, even before I knew whose voice 
I heard in them; but especially an ad- 
itiirer of thunder rolling over the great 
waters.” P'qually defective and er¬ 
roneous is the criticism that seeks to 
elevate tlie pastoral touches of Burns 
above the .more finished and minute 
pictures of the Yusk. The melancholy 
thoughtfulness pervading the verses of 
Cowper imparts to them a charm for 
itvhich all the joyousness of the Ayr¬ 
shire ploughman cannot compensate. 
If his sketches are not so brief and 
"lively, it is because the meanest flower 
that lives suggests to him thoughts that 
often lie too deep for tears.” From 
mounlain^and meadow, and river, he 
lifts “ to Ueav^ an unpresumptuous 
eye,” exclaiming, with gratitude arid de¬ 
light, “ My Father made them all.” 

“ So reads he nature whom the lamp of 
truth 

ifmminates,”— Ta&k, book 5. 

But, waving the Christian philosophy 
and solemn beauty of the poetry, 
touches of rural description may be se¬ 
lected amply sufficient to justify the 
writer*s claim, in the fullest sense, to 
the title of a poet of nature. W hat 
can be more vivid than 

“ Rills that slip 

Through tlie cleft rock, and chiming as 
they fall 

Upon loose pebblco, lose themselves at 
leugtli 

In.matted grass thatwiiL a livelier green 
heiray$ the secret of their silent course 

(Book i.) 

t 

or the exquisite picture of sunshine 
falling through the branches — 

“ While beneath 

The chequered earth seems restless as a flood 
Brush'd hu the uind. So sportive is the 
light 

Shot through the boughs, it dances as 
they dance. 

Shadow and su?ishine intermingling quick ; 
And darkening and enlivening, as the 
leaves 

Play wanton, every*nome1it, every spot 

or the delight of wanderfeg through 
the woods-— 

** At eve. 

The moonbeam sliding softly in between 
7’he sleeping leaves;" 

or tiie redbj^st, in winter time, that 

** Waihles still, but is content 
M'ith slender notes, and more than half 
suppress’d j 


Pleased with *bi9 solitude, and flitting 
light 

From spray to spray, where'er he rests 
he shakes 

From many a twig the pendant drops of 
ice, 

That tinkle in thevDi{ker*d leaves below 

or the kindling of the young spirit,— 

Then Milton had, indeed, a poet's 
charms; 

New to my taste, his Paradise surpass'd 
The struggling efforts of my boyish 
tongue 

To speak its excellence. I danced for 

joy»— 

I marvelled much that at so ripe an age 
As twice seven years his beauties had 
then first 

Engaged my wonder; and admiring still. 
And still admiring, with regret supposed 
The joy half lost, because not sooner 
found. 

Thee, too, enamoured of the life I loved, 
Pathetic in its praise, in its pursuit 
Determined, and possessing it at last, 

I studied, prized, and wished that I had 
known. 

Ingenious Cowley ! and now reclaimed 
By modern lights from an erroneous 
taste, 

I cannot but lament thy splendid wit 
Entangled in the cobwebs of the schools. 
1 still revere thee, courtly though retired ; 
Though stretched at ease in Chertsey’a 
silent bowers. 

Not unemployed, and finding rich amends 
For a lost world in solitude and verso." 

And these were the ecstatic feelings of 
a boy who bad only seen fourteen 
summers. 

CHATnAUBUIAND. 

That translation of IJomer has de¬ 
prived you of a beautiful poem in the 
Fou 7' Ages. 

*' YORKK. 

But the version of Homer is a great 
work. Before its appearance, Chapman 
and Pope were the only English au¬ 
thors wlio had successfully attempted 
this arduous labour. Of Chapman it 
has been remarked, with ingenuity, that 
his Homer is not so much a translation 
as the stories of Achilles and Calypso 
re-writlen. Pope, in a similar spirit 
of criticism, and with a manly acknow¬ 
ledgment of his predecessor's merits, 
declared that Ins version is something 
like what Horner would have writ be¬ 
fore he arrived at years of discretion. 
The characteristic of Chapman is un¬ 
doubtedly jjassion; tlie Briton is lost 
in the Creek, and his mind expands 
into the noble daring of the heroic 
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ages. The animation of>his manner 
stirs the soul like the sound of a trum- 
pet; and carries the reader up to the 
very walls of Troy. It is related of 
Waller, on the authority of Dryden, 
that he never read Ghapman’s Homer 
without transport; his loud voice could 
arouse the poet from the myrtle shade. 

** Oft of one wide expanse had I been 
told 

That decp'brow’d Homer ruled as his 
demesne; 

Yet never did 1 breathe its pure serene 
I'lli I heard Chapman speak out loud and 
bold ; 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle 
eyes 

He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien.’* 

The versions ofOgilby and Hobbes need 
not be recalled from oblivion ; but the 
translation by Pope has long been 
numbered amongst the most surprising 
efforts of modern ingenuity. Cowper 
is unfair to the claims of the Anglo- 
(Irecian. It was a remark of Watts, 
and has been repeated by Johnson, 
tliat the Iliad of Pope contains almost 
every happy combination or elegance 
of phrase of which our language is sus¬ 
ceptible. When Cowper, therefore, 
ventured to affirm that Ins rival had not 
the “ faintest conception of character 
for which Homer is so remarkable/* 
and that he was defective in his feel¬ 
ings to a degree that somc^''passages in 
his own poems made it tlifticuU to ac¬ 
count for,” either Ins taste or memory 
must have forsaken iiim. ^'lo man, on 
tlie contrary, has expressed a warmer 
admiiution of the “ iioblt*sim))bcUy of 
the llifiil;' and wc are fortunately fur- 
nisiied by Spence with an anecdote 
tliat ouglit to put to rest the quehlion of 
his sensiinlily. Spence was present 
on one occasion when Pope was read¬ 
ing the pathetic passage wheie tlie 
anguish of Prmm breaks out into anger 
against his children and attendants, 
and he assures us that the poet was in¬ 
terrupted by his tears. Tliat the pic¬ 
ture he has drawn preserves the stein 
features and simple sublimity of tlie 
original no one will assert: it was 
hardly within his power to abstract 
himself from Iiis own ago, and to dwell 
fora season amid the encampment on 
the Trojan plain. His mind was pe¬ 
culiarly open to the tnchantmenl of 


sweet sounds; and however he might . 
appreciate those spirited blasts of the 
trumpet that kindle the reader of the 
lliady his fancy loved better to repose 
upon a gentler theme. Cowper affirmed 
that Pope had paraphrased Homer, and 
he determined to translate him. He, 
accordingly thought more 6f being true 
to his sense than to Ins fame; and, in 
vain endeavours after a minute cor¬ 
rectness inconsistent with the nature 
of the language, has often sacrificed 
both harmony and elegance. His limp¬ 
ing lines and ungraceful elisions were 
intentionally introduced, and always 
defended witli great pertinacity by tlie 
author. But a genius like Cowper's, 
assisted by unweariejj diligence, and 
stimulated liy the sincerest admiration 
of Ins original, could not be always un¬ 
successful. He is often noble and 
sublime, and many passages swell with 
the majestic dignity of the Grecian 
bard. Alas, it had the touches of*his 
dying hanjl! Gf the immediate imi¬ 
tators of Cowper, Ilurdis, in the 
Village CuratCy is the most agreeable. 
IIov\ sweetly the chime of bells steals 
upon the ear in the following lines:— 

“ Then lot the village bells, as often 
wont, 

Come swelling on the breeze, and to the 
sun, 

Half set, ling merrily their eveninground. 

I ask not for the cause. It matters not 
^^’hat swain is wedded, what gaj' lass is 
bound 

To love for av,.to cherish and obey : 

It is enough for me to hear the sound 
Of the roiiioto exhilarating 
Now dving all away, iww faintly heard, 
And now, with loud and inusictd relapse, 
Its nitdlc^w changes pouring on the ear. 

So ha\e I :>tood at eve on Isis’ banks. 

To hear tlje iiuriv Chriat Church bells 
ring round ; 

So have I sat, too, m thy honour'd shades, 
J)i&tmgiushed Magdalen, on CherwelVs 
brink, 

To hoar tliy silver Wolsoy tones so sweet; 
And so, tof^, have l^aused, and held my 
oar, 

And sulfered the slow stream to bear,me 
home,— 

No spee^ required while Wykeham's 
peal was up.” 

The apttstroplie to an old weatlier- 
beaten church is m a similar style:— 

“ Say, ancient edifice, thyself with years 
Grown gray, how long tl^ii the hills has 
stood 

Thy weather-braving tower, and silent 
mark’d 
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. The humau leaf iucoustnut bud and full; 
The geneiatious of deciduous man 
How often hast thou seen them pass 
awaj!' ‘ 


And he has repiesented the sea rolling 
back from a stony shore with wonderful 
truth:— 


** Ivakiiig witli Jmrsli recoil the pebbly 
steeji.” 


It seems to be liie inevitable fate of 
all imitators to copy the faults not less 
closely tliaii tlna beauties of their ori- 
.vinals. The metaphors of llurdis, iti 
his zeal to emulate the simplicity of his 
master, occasionally provokes a smile, 
as in the line where he tells us that 


Cliilly opening puts her gray coat on 

thus iiiaking the evening itself suscep¬ 
tible of cold—a ndiculous conceit. In 
another place, wiili mucli greater im¬ 
propriety of allusion, wlien describing 
a tnunder-stQrm, lie speaks of the “ Al¬ 
mighty electrician." c 

CHAU’.Al'UUrAM). 

Poetry does not contain, 1 think, any 
line more admirably expressive of the 
sense than the one you iiavc just 
<|i]otecl upon the recoiling of the sea. 
You will lind nothing like it in the ele¬ 
gant debility of Ilayley. 

YOUKU. 

Yet Lord Byron, wliom you have so 
often declared to be the greatest poet of 
England since Milron, v\as loud in his 
praises of the Triumphs of Tempevy 
whicli is just such a'poem as you 
boasted Dclille might have produced. 
But Haylcy’s immortality is safe; he 
will live as long as Cowper. The 
bowers of Eartliam were classic shades; 
and Llaxman, who lent liis genius to 
beautify the place, described a fort¬ 
night parsed there “ as such a fortnight 
as many tliousands of our fellow-crea- 
luros go out of the world wiiliout en- 
joying,” “ It IS almost a Paradise!” 
exclaimed (Jowper, in the ardour of his 
heart. Ilayley prc^ably ovfed more of 
his popularity to tlic sweetness and 
amiability of Ins manners" than to the 
force of his talents. Tliose whom he 
loved, he seems, in his own words, to 


[December 

have ^Movei‘indeed;’' and when he 
scattered the flowers from Feipham 
garden upon l!ie face of his departed 
child, we do not the le-fs appreciate 
the intensity of his grief because it as¬ 
sumed the gnise of poetry. 

rHATrAUBUIAND. 

Has it not been suspected that he 
admired the priiicijiles as well as tlie 
genius of (bbbon 1 

youKT. 

It has, but most erroneously. Wc 
have Ins own assurance, confirmed by 
his fiicnds, that the im]mtation was 
unfounded. In later years, vvlien me- 
^iilation and mourning iiad tauglit him 
wisdom, his conduct became the cha¬ 
racter of a ( hi Kstian. He commenced 
every day with reading a cliapter of the 
Gieek Testament, in a blank leaf of 
which he had written the follovsing 
appropriate line from Menander: 

«< yfto fivra; iapucra,." 

And lie told his friend Mr. .fohnson, 
lirat, wiien lying awake at niglil, it was 
ins custom to seek for consolation in 
the same blessed volume. Two yeai*s 
before Ins death he made an affecting 
entry in Ncwcomes book njion our 
Lord’s conduct. “ 1 bequeath this 
book to my worthy dorneslic, Margaret 
Beeke, asasimple and pure account of 
our holy religion, and wishing her to 
make it lier study and delight in the 
evening of iier days, as J have made it 
mine.’' 

Such is a faint and imperfect out¬ 
line, from memory, of OlivkrYouke’s 
discourse (liovv much omitting!) with 
tlie old man eloquent” of France; he 
ended, ana'’in Ins ear 

“ So charmipg left his voice, that be 
awhilu 

Thought him still sjieaking—still stood 
fix’d to hear.”— Par. Lest, B.viii. 

VV hether we shall be able to add to 
these fragments upon English poetry is 
at present doubtful. Our next Con¬ 
versation Will contain the Poet Lamar¬ 
tine’s views of the actual condition of 
Parisian Literature. 

Rttgeut Street, 10 , 1836 . 
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THE RADICALS, THE DISSENTERS, AKD THE PAPISTS. 


Thesi:, the three denominations of po¬ 
litical Destructives, have clevrioped a 
feature in iheir respective characters 
which a few years ago it was their po¬ 
licy to disclaim, and llieir practice to 
conceal. 'I'liey now«come foiwiud in 
conceit,and in conclave; and declare it 
tlit'ir deliberate determination to alter 
the constitution of the land, to destioy 
the Kslahhslied Cluuch, and to offer 
more than wonted incense to tliat D.i- 
son of modern Israel, the V'olnntary 
Piinciple, We think it should be maty 
ter of hii;h congratulation to eveiy 
sonnd-miuded Cluircliman and Con¬ 
servative, that the s[nnt foiinerly con¬ 
cealed !>y loud oitd ]>lausible professions 
has at length develojied alike its ma¬ 
turity and its contemplated measures; 
and that, instead ofliaving to meet the 
enemies of our constitution, and of Us 
greatest ])illar, the Kst.iblislied Cliurch, 
in ambu''h and in darkness, we can 
now face them in open day, denuded 
oftheirhypoensy and tlunr disingenuous 
sympathy. Tlie leform of tlic church, 
and tlie repair and restoration of llie 
coustitulion—both more or less in¬ 
jured by the wear and tear of time— 
used formeily to be the Radical and 
Dissenting watchword ; but this is now 
liushcd, and,“ Down with the Cluirch !” 
and, “ Away with the Lords and the 
Throne!*’ are now the loud war-cry of 
the motley groups that muster to the 
onset. \\ lien we speak^^of Dissent, 
and Radicalism, and Popery, we do 
not mean to convey the impression 
that there are no good men'^among Dis¬ 
senters, no constitutional hearts among 
Radicals, and no possil«luy of Irutli 
and righteousness among Papists. In 
each class, there aie individuals above 
the system to winch they noinuudly 
belong,— neither earned along by the 
current composed of their respective 
votaries, nor borne down liy the raw 
principles of whicli tliey are made up. 
I3ut these are the exceptions : and Ra¬ 
dicalism, as a system of anti-constitu- 
Uonal politics; and Dissent, as a system 
of anti-church principles; and Popery, 
as a system combining the iniquities of 
both, — are equally to be reprobated, as 
at once the fountains and the feeders of 
these revolutionary measures, which, 
urfless anticipated, as doubtless they 
will be, must hurry a country so glo¬ 
rious as Britain into4hc state of a 


country so degraded and distressed as 
France. 

In this paper we do not mean to ad¬ 
duce any metaphysical analysis, either 
of the political or the ecclesiastical sys¬ 
tems on which we are now comment¬ 
ing. This IS neither the most interest¬ 
ing nor the most conclusive method of 
adjusting their merits, or ascertaining 
iheir teiulencies. We mean, rather, to 
catch their s[)irit in their exploits, anij 
to a^-ceitdiu what they are disposed to 
do from wiiat we find them already en¬ 
gaged in. To do this, we have not to 
go hack to long past, limes, or to ran¬ 
sack forgotten and obsolete records. 
We have only to jot down the afteiv 
<liriner speeches of ferocious demo¬ 
crats,and ])oliLical dissenting ministers, 
and mark, at the same lime, the plaudit 
of Melbourne's foot, or pf Campbell’s 
voice, or of RusseH’s hack journals, to 
find the Rpij 'it of the parlies, and the 
projects cherished in tlie bosom of an 
admiring and applauding cabinet, kept 
above w'ater by such demonstrations. 
The incipient hints that first emanated 
from the paitisans of Radicalism, Po¬ 
litical Dissent, and Popery, are identi¬ 
cal with those tiiat preceded the first 
French Revolution. These were, the 
“ rights of man,” the “ voice of the na¬ 
tion,” the “ majesiyof tlie people,” the 
“ riglits of Dissenters,” tiie grievances 
of Papists,” llte ** march of intellect,” 
“ reform,” &:r. There is much ex¬ 
tremely plausible in such phraseology ; 
much calculated to carry away young 
and ardent minds, ignorant of first prin¬ 
ciples, afid strangers to the use made of 
these very cries at earlier periods in 
the history, and in other territories of 
the family of mankind. • 

These and similar words were used by 
Marat and Robespierre, as they marched 
their victims to tlie guillotine, and laid 
France uirder the^ tymnny of demo¬ 
crats who iiad in their constitution 
more of the»demon than the man, and 
ultimately hurried her into her present 
convulsed and fermenting state, which 
must be repressed by the iron-hand of 
merciless (pree, and awed into an ill- 
concealed quiet, by the application of 
exile and dealli to the more unmanage¬ 
able spirits that occasionally start into 
notoriety, and who, having acted four 
parts of the tragedy oti the surface of 
society for a while, perform the fifth and 
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the scaffold for a stage. Such aphorisms 
*a8 those we have mentioned are the 
first sparks that rise up from that “ il¬ 
lumined hell, the democracy,** as it has 
been aptly called, and give warning of 
the application of the fire to the fuel. 
The press 6f Britain would have best 
done Its duty by holding up to the re¬ 
probation of the thinking and the good 
the nature and the history of such phrase¬ 
ology, and putting down by its master- 
voice, and its great power, so revolu- 
vMonary and Frenchified maxims. The 
opportunity passed by, and these ap¬ 
parently innocent cries gathered ac¬ 
cessions from corrupt nature and felt 
impunitywund swelled their propor¬ 
tions to their present liideous and por¬ 
tentous size. Their spirit is now ex¬ 
pressed in the more fearful announce¬ 
ments that follow — announcements 
prominent in every lladical paper and 
Dissenting or Popish magazine: “ 27/c 
Lords,the enemies of the People The 
Upper House in the way of the Na¬ 
tion's rights The House of Lords 
must be reformed:" in other words, the 
British constitution, at once the safe¬ 
guard of liberty and tlie distributor of 
equal rights and priviliges to all, must 
be overturned, its framework broken, 
its pendulum withdrawn, its checks 
and curbs destroyed, and the whole 
system dragged down by tlie dead¬ 
weight of envy, hatred, democracy, 
Dissent, and Popery. The People's 
House “ No State dtwrek “ Down 
with the old hag, the Church of Lng- 
land!" These, are expressions not 
coined, but gathered from that old wo¬ 
man tlie Morning Chronicle, —from 
those namby-pamby efi’usions called 
Dissenters’ speeches,—and from those 
sanguinary children of Dominus Dens, 

' the Papists and priests of Ireland. For 
instance, the Morning Chronicle de¬ 
clares, “ Repose from incessant and 
most harassing a;^Uaiion we never can 
expect, till we lui^e huinb‘cd tlie oli- 
garcliy in tlie dust; for submission 
would make these tyrants more inso¬ 
lent in their exactions. With a hostile 
court and a hostile peerage the jieople 
must make no truce, till they have de¬ 
prived both of the power of tloing mis¬ 
chief.'* “The just expectations of the 
nation are once more delayed by the 
enemies of the people in the Upper 
House of Parliament." Another of the 
same tribe calls llie Lords, “ old idiots 
and bloated Jools" ^^chance-born lords" 


their leaders harangue, imagining, poor 
bodies, that they will yet awe the 
Areopagus of Britain into submission 
to a vile and turbulent democracy, 
agreed on nothing but the destruction 
of existing institutions, and the disrup¬ 
tion of ancient ties. And, that it may 
be seen that, while the “ rights of man," 
“ the majesty of the people " similar 

war-whoops, have, from tlie impunity 
wherewith they were uttered, awakened 
into avowed hostility against the very 
existence of the constitution, the other 
infant cries of “ Dissenters* rights," and 

Papists* grievances," have awakened 
into open opposition to tiie very exist¬ 
ence of a church establishment in Bri¬ 
tain,—we quote, inter alia, the fol lowing 
extract, scarce a fortniglit old, from a 
newspaper called the Englishman, of 
which Lord Duncannon, the colleague 
of Russell and Melbourne, and a ca¬ 
binet minister, is advertised as princi¬ 
pal director:— 

“ The first step to Church-reform is 
the entire abolition of the remnant of 
those religious distinctions and disquali¬ 
fications which still disgrace our statute- 
book. The imposition of church-rates on 
DissenterSf the coHection of tithes from 
l^oman CothoLicSf —these, and sundry 
minor abominations, form the oiitw'orks of 
clerical corruption ; and, until these have 
been removed, we shoulp but idlv 

WASTE Oim rORCE ON THE CITADEL IT¬ 
SELF. Is the impoverished Catholic still 
to he stripjied of his blanket, that the 
alien priest ^of a pampered church may 
feast on his affliction, and trample on the 
unhappy race of whose misery he is the 
chief uuthoj'! Is the conscientious Dis¬ 
senter still to bo amerced for the main¬ 
tenance of a religious pomp which his 
creed teachos-diim to abhorl” 

These are pretty plain intimations 
from Ills majesty's cabinet,— rather 
ominous avatU-courici's of what we arc 
to anticipate fiom the continuance of 
our present ministry. But still more 
distinctly, if possible, does the Dublin 
Freemans Journal, another prottge of 
present power, announce its oracles. 
F.vidently inspired by the same Py¬ 
thoness as tlie otlier Whig-Radical 
prints, it issues the following exhort¬ 
ation, in which there is certainly no re¬ 
collection or respect of Roman Catho- 
lic oaths:— 

Lot tho cry of Irishmen hencefor¬ 
ward be, and let tiiatcry resound through 
Ireland, ‘ Down wini the Esiaelisiied 
CnuRcn!’" 
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And tlie worthy rainistertof the Weigh 
House has recorded it as his deliberate 
conviction, sympatliised in by hia col¬ 
leagues, “ that the overthrow of the 
Established Church is a consummation 
devoutly to be desireddiy all good men." 

We have thus traced the progressive 
developement of the Kadical and Dis¬ 
senting spirit, from tHe history of which 
the lesson is powerfully impressed, that 
principles unresisted and uncrushed in 
embryo issue in results so powerful and 
disastrous, that no subsequent exertions 
can arrest their progress and effects. 
One great fact we have deduced from a 
careful and dispassionate survey of eifc- 
isting parties, that the Whigs are more 
or less the victims of the Hadical, Dis¬ 
senting, and Popish triumvirate. Many 
of the Whigs would really most heartily 
maintain the leading institutions of the 
country more or less unimpaired; but 
then they feel that, if they do so, they 
must forfeit their places, and their power 
of pensioning their friends and support¬ 
ers. The struggle in their consciences 
was for a long time, whether they should 
leave their principles or their places,— 
make a present of the former to the 
hungry dogs that are ready to turn 
them to their own account, or bequeath 
the latter to the consistent and straight¬ 
forward Conservatives who will main¬ 
tain their position on no other ground 
than that of honest and uncompromis¬ 
ing policy. In fact, the state of mat¬ 
ters is this: the representatives of 
Popery, Radicalism,and Dissent, walk 
up to the cabinet, and nitike their re¬ 
spective demands. “ Gentlemen," 
says l.ord Melbourne, “ I am at your 
service; your most obedient : order, 
and I obey. Knock at my doors for 
any concession or kindnAs, and it shall 
be instantly given you: kick the Church 
to Davy Jones’s locker; or the House 
of Lords to the Esquimaux, or to the 
North Pole, or any where you like; 
but do not, for any sake, kick me out of 
my place. I am callous on all sub¬ 
jects, but most sensitive on tins. On 
your most scrupulous attention to this 
point It depends, Mr. O’Connell, whe¬ 
ther you and your brother, Dr. Mur¬ 
ray, are to get tlie tithes and the ex¬ 
tinction of the Irish Church; and whe¬ 
ther you, Messrs. Binney, Burnet, and 
other pious Dissenters, are to be allowed 
to get the steeple and the rales at your 
godly disposal; and whether you, 
Messrs. Whittle Harvey, Duncombe, 
and Hume, arc to havetonceded to your 


patriotic maws the House of Lords,. 
and all similar fungous excrescences.” 

Right well said, my lord," answer 
the members of the deputation ; we 
will take care of you. Be an oWieot 
boy, and we will set about our opera¬ 
tions as speedily as we can.” “ Hur¬ 
rah for repale and justice lo Ireland!" 
cries the man with the wallets; ** Up 
with the meeting, and down with 
church-rates and the parsons!” whistle 
the Dissenters; and “ Away with the 
peers, the old fools, and the enemies of 
tl>e people 1” roar out the hoarse thro^pt 
of the Radicals; and ‘‘ Three cheers 
for union among all Reformers, and 
quick work!" shout all the three deno¬ 
minations simultant^usly* We now 
follow the gratified company to their 
respective labours,and intend to furnish 
a few intimations of their spirit and in¬ 
tention. We present our readers first 
with those worthies of the nineteenth 
century, the Radicals of Britain? If 
tliere be otie word more expressive 
than anotiier of the objects contem¬ 
plated by this ruthless faction, it is 
organic change.” They are gene¬ 
rally men who iiave nothing in this 
world, and as little, generally, in the 
next, to lose, in the event of a success¬ 
ful disorganisation of the country; 
whereas, by the very nature of their si¬ 
tuation, they stand the chance of gain¬ 
ing a little : and it is a remarkable 
fact, with which the Radicals appear to 
be sufficiently acquainted, that in all the 
revolutions wnich have been acliieved 
by tlie fathers of this anti-social party, • 
the men that have n^en to power and 
place have been tlie very dregs of the 
populace or liie most furious agitators 
and the neediest demagogues, who had 
acquired their ascendancy from the 
force of their impudence, and their 
unblushing abandonmentofevery thin^ 
in the shape of morality or virtue. 
These men indulge in tirades against 
the existing institutions of the land, and 
the prcsuiliptive rights of its inhabitants, 
as full of falsehood as they are of weak¬ 
ness ofmiftd. The public faith k cant 
—consistency is contempt of the people ; 
every thing hereditary, save their own 
idiocy, is to be destroyed : charters 
must be Uirown to the winds; corpora¬ 
tions must be broken up, and so re¬ 
moulded that Atheism may preside, 
and anarchy and agitation domineer. 
They are literally what their name 
implies, exterminators, root and branch, 
of every existing instiluliou of their 
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• country. Were they barbers, they 
would use the pincers instead of the 
ysMOT ; were they physicians, or sur- 
|;eons, they would employ the hatchet 
instead of the lancet or the pill, deem¬ 
ing it more consistent and expeditious 
to kill timn^ to cure. They would ex¬ 
tinguish the' sun, because he is some¬ 
times covered with clouds, and set up 
anew one; they would, if possible, de¬ 
throne iheGoveindr of the heavens and 
the earth, because the polity- of nature 
is not what they in their mania would 
N^vefer, This party has not yet ob¬ 
tained the ascendancy in the councils 
of Britain, and never will as long as 
property, propriety, and common sense 
exist in the country; but the projects 
they are brewing in the eclipse of rea¬ 
son and of virtue, and the objects they 
contemplate, arc not tlie less to be held 
up to the hatred of tlie wise and the 
go^d. ‘What has been called a reform 
in the Lords is not one of the ultimate 
achievements contemplated by this mi¬ 
serable section; it is merely the removal 

of one of the barriers in the wav of their 

¥ 

advancement to ascendancy they long to 
kick ofl'the course. 'J'heirgrand and dis¬ 
tinctive objects are, the vote ballot, 
tiniversal auffrage, and annual parlia¬ 
ments. first, to be a covert Ibr the 
grossest corruption on their part, without 
the possibility ofexposure,and open only 
to them, as the sound-hearted would 
have notlnng to db with undeihand 
and nefarious practices; the second, to 
draw away the poor man from his bu¬ 
siness, and plunge him in political per- 
lexities about .matters too high for 
irn ; and the third, in order to bring 
every M.P. so thoroughly under the 
dictum and the pledge of the profanum 
vulgiis, that, instead of acting as intelli- 
j^ent and rational men, impartially 
weighing every proposition laid before 
them, they might act as mere automa¬ 
tons, inHated and inspired by the “yw- 
ptdaris aura'' from Spitalfields, and St. 
Giles, and the Cowgale : and tliat the 
three schemes, co-operating and coales¬ 
cing, might bring tins greaf nation, and 
its commerce, and its church, under an 
ignorant mobocracy. Then would the 
definition of Fisher Ames, in his In¬ 
fluence of Democracy, now represented 
by the sturdy lladicals, come to be ex¬ 
emplified and felt. “ Of all govern¬ 
ments,"says this acute statesman, “ the 
worst is that which never fails to create, 
but is never found to restrain, the 
ferocious passions of man — tliat is 


Democraciiv. It is an illumined hell, 
that, in the midst of remorse, horror, 
and torture, rings with festivity,— for 
experience shews that one joy remains 
to tins most malignant description of 
tliedamned—the-^iower to make others 
wretched !” lladicalism is just the 
English of Republicanism ; it is an 
American plunt *stuck in British soil, 
bristling with antipathy to the noblest 
and best constitution in the world, and 
drawing into its substance and support 
all the bad passions of our nature. 
The Radicals entertain the idea that all 
influence from a crowm or coronet 
must necessarily be tyrannical ; and 
that, on the other hand, a russet jacket 
and a homespun doublet must necessa¬ 
rily be the covering of a spirit of pa¬ 
triotism, and freedom, and thirst for 
equal rights to all. Now, the fact is, 
the worst tyrants tliat have ever dis¬ 
graced the name of humanity have 
sprung from the mass, or rather dregs, 
of the people; and of all tyiunnies, it 
lias been proved by too many prece¬ 
dents, tiic people are the most relent¬ 
less and cruel. Where is it that we 
find the anti- Whig, the anti-Jackson, 
anti-convent, anti hank, anti-abolition, 
and anti-mormonism, riots, and mur¬ 
ders, and bloodshed ? In tlie land of 
independency, we guess — the home 
and empire of Democracy or Radical¬ 
ism. Of that country an eloquent na¬ 
tive recently declared, that mob su¬ 
premacy is the order of the day; that 
trial by jury, personal liberty, the sanc¬ 
tity of the (foinestic circle, the protec¬ 
tion of properly, and liberty of speech, 
are almost g:one. ** If," continues the 
indignant orator, ** I must be a slave; 
if my lips must wear a padlock; if I 
must crouch iflid crawl,—let it be before 
a hereditary tyrant; let me see around 
me the symbols of royalty, the bay¬ 
onets of a standing army, or the frown¬ 
ing battlements of the Bastille; let me 
know what is the sovereign will and 
pleasure of the one man 1 am taught to 
fear and serve ; let me not see my 
rights, and liberties, and property, scat¬ 
tered to tlie same breeze tliat floats the 
flag of freedom; let me not be sacri¬ 
ficed to the demon of despotism while 
laying hold upon the horns of an altar 
dedicated to freedom and equality.^' 

We have nothing to fear in this coun¬ 
try from tile crown or ifie aristocracy. 
The press is too strong to allow this, and 
the balance of power in the state too 
well adjusted ; but we have much to 
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fear for the happiness ana the comfort 
of thousands, on account of the ram¬ 
pant Radicalism that would, if it 
could, wrench away the two main pil¬ 
lars of the nation, though itself should 
be crushed in the fall. All the raving 
of these men about the fear of royal and 
noble despotism is tlj^ mere froth of the 
heavy wet with which they keep up 
their oratorical powers; and if the 
Time& or Fraser give it an occa¬ 
sional puff, it will be dissipated to the 
winds. It is, perhaps, worth while, be¬ 
fore we conclude our remark on this 
head, to present our readers with a 
specimen of tlie manners as vvell as the 
nmttei' of these gentlemen. We might 
adduce the floor of St. Stephens, since 
the little leaven of Radicalism now on 
its benciies found an admission : and 
the bear-garden exhibitions occasionally 
occurring, and tlie zoological sounds, 
alike /c/iwe and assmine, with whicli 
the statements of honesty and common 
sense aie frequently assvuled, give us 
little reason to long for the unrepressed 
ascendancy of Radicalism in the senate. 
But we will introduce our leaders to a 
reformed town-council, where Radical¬ 
ism is rampant, and shew them a speci¬ 
men of Radical manners ; and if in the 
lower room it cannot comport itself 
with ordinary decorum, what scenes 
may we not anticipate when its par¬ 
tisans aie admitted to the higher? 

** Scene in ihe REFonMED Town- 
Council of Hull. —Mr. Niitchley moved 
that strong measures shouUl be adopted 
against those who did not pay corpora¬ 
tion rents. Mr. Fhilips opposed the mo¬ 
tion. Jle knew \vbat moty'es actuated 

Mr. Nutchley to-- Mr. Autchey,— 

‘Hear, hear! What motives? The 
motivfvS—tlie motives !’ The Mayor.— 
‘Order! order! chair!* Mr. Nutchley. 
—‘ 1 say, hear, hear ! What motives 
The Mayor.— ‘And I saj^, order, sir!’ 
Mr. Nutchloy.— ‘ I won't be called to 
order by you. Who are you, to call mo 
to order?’ 'i'he Mayor.—‘Sir, if you 
go on in this way, i shall call on the 
officers to remove vou.* Mr. jNutchlov, 
throwing his chair away from him with 
great violence, and putting himself in a 
fighting attitude, loudly exclumied, ‘ I 
should like to seo the man who dares to 
lay a hand on me. (I'o the Mayor.) 
Do you think I care for such n fellow us 
you V Here several members of the 
Council cried * Order!’ ami others put 
their hats, and were about to leave 
the chamber. 'I'he Mayor—‘ f-will not 
sit here to bo insulted; I dissolve this 
meeting.’ Mr, Nutchley (to tlie Mayor). 


—* You’re a ignorant ass! Eight of you * 
men step back ; we’ll bare a meeting 
our own.’ ^’Jlio Mayor, accompanied by 
all but four of the councillors, left the 
room ; but several of them returned, on 
Nutchley sending for them; and, a chair¬ 
man being ajipointed, a conversation 
took place, and they adjourned until 
Tuesday.”— HtiU Packet, 

This is one among a thousand scones 
occurring every week at Glasgow, 
Manchester, &c. &c. ** Expede llercu- 
lem^ ^ 

But these men cannot eat their dfn- 
ners in peace; and, sure enough, the 
innkeeper that provides a feed for a 
hundred hungry Radicals is entitled to 
the sympathy and tfie coinmiseraiion 
of his Clirisuan countrymen. We pre¬ 
sent our readers with one specimen of 
a Radical dinner lately swallowed at 
IJalifax; and if, after contemplating 
the picture sketclied by an eye-vvitTiess 
our readers, who are all gentlemen, feel 
any piedilection for Itadicalism, we 
will write them down among tlie irre- 
claimables. Ladies were admitted at 
lialf-a-crow'ri :i-piece, and brandy and 
boxing followed ; and Gully, and Pro- 
iheroe, and W ood, the three members, 
alarmed at the elements tlicy had stirred 
into action, made a speedy retreat, and 
got home w ith their heads mhatulously 
whole. 

“ Such w'as tlie demoniacal confusion, 
that the spei.'kers (M.P.s and otjiers) 
W’ere obliged to leave the meeting clan¬ 
destinely, w'ithout those usual salutations 
required by good bre?5ding. The prin¬ 
cipal gup.^ts, nearly all of them Dis¬ 
senters,^av Independents, Baptists, New 
Connexion Methodists, Unitarians, &c. 

of groat religious profession, w'ere 
seen oddly associated wdth ladies of 
equally liberal character. Bottles anS 
glasses were seen flying up and down 
the room, many of them being directed 
against the heads of the orators them¬ 
selves, advancing sentiments dis- 

agreeable to their jfatriotic auilitory. All 
order with .resjiect to movement was 
entirely abolished, and gentlemen pro¬ 
ceeded to their desired positions in va¬ 
rious parts of the room over chairs, ta¬ 
bles, &c., creating a scene of confusion 
and desln/ttion amongst the crockery, 
glasses, N-C,, which it is w'holly impossi¬ 
ble to describe. In the midst of this 
horrible confusion, the unfortunate editor 
of the Whig-Radicul journal ot the town, 

]\[r.-^^-as uj)set, and deposited, with 

his books and papers, under the table. 
He received a slight injury on the knee, 
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‘ and almost immediately quitted the room^ 
the confusion in front of the chair making 
It impossible to hear any thing more of 
6ie speeches. Alucb do wo regret to 
state that several of the ladles were in a 
state of exhilaration which might fairly 
rival the condition of their companions of 
the other sek. VVe ought to observe 
that the ladies bad been udniitted on the 
authority of tickets costing *2$. bd. each, 
their liberal inviters being determined 
they sliould contribute handsomely to¬ 
wards the expenses of this delightful 
and magnificent festival. Such is Whig- 
i^vdical gullantry. An attempt was 
made about midnight to disperse the com¬ 
pany by the ingenious expedient of 
putting out the lights, but without suc¬ 
cess, the dhrkness..being verv justly con¬ 
sidered as more appropriate to tbe pro¬ 
ceedings then going forward tlian the 
light. Tho police were continually called 
upon to separate tho pugnacious lovers 
of freedom in different parts of the room. 
Onr of the combatants resisted the inter¬ 
ference of the constable with great energy 
and indignation, demanding of the officer 
* if he knew who he was V The officer, 
in reply, stated he did not know him, nor 
didhecaieas to that point. J’he offender, 
then, w’ith much dignity, informed the 

constable that * he was the -- of the 

-committee,* and of course not amen¬ 
able to subordinate authority. 'Jliis con¬ 
sistent and exemplary- of the- 

committee had, however, the misfortune 
to get a severe milling, aud to have his 
hat-crown knocked out—an insufferable 
indignity, it must he confessed, to a per¬ 
son of his official standingc It w'ould ho 
impossible to enumerate all the instances 
of misbehaviour and licentiousness which 
occurred on this occasion ; but the dis¬ 
gust produced by such ‘ a demonstration’ 
of Whig-Kadical sobriety, pipty, de¬ 
corum, and consistency, is deep and ge¬ 
neral amongst all ranks and classes in 
the neighbourhood.** 

f 

Such is the matUr^ and such are the 
wflwnm, of the Radicals. The compo¬ 
sition of these men is a solemn abjura¬ 
tion of reason and sense,—face of 
brass,—a canteen of vulgar phrase,— a 
persuasion that the people, that is, the 
scum of St. Giles, are all and in all, 
and that before them kings and nobles, 
and age, and experience, and wisdom, 
must bow down. Their manners are, 
like their measures, not calculated for 
civilised meridians. The best repre¬ 
sentative, at once, of tlieir honesty, 
their principles, and plans, is Joseph 
liume. 

We now beg, according to our pro¬ 
mise at the commencement of this pa¬ 


per, to introduce our readers to those 
restless, consequential bodies called 
THE Dissenters. This, the second de¬ 
nomination of the body moving at pre¬ 
sent against ihe^ institutions of the 
country, and co-operating with all that 
coincide in their destructive attempts, 
professes to have Jbeeii hitherto a most 
meek and fearfully persecuted section. 
To read tlieir lugubrious magazines, 
one would suppose that three or four of 
them were thrown to the wild beasts, 
or consigned to the fires, every week ; 
but, on analysing the grounds of their 
complaints, we can merely gather the 
fiSllowing ; the parish church has a 
steeple, the meeting-house has none ; 
the minister of the former is maintained 
in an altitude ofindepcndence and fear¬ 
lessness of popular frown or approval, 
while he of the latter must spin round 
like the weathercock, according to the 
quarter the wind is in ; the clergyman 
is maintained by property bequeathed 
to the church many centuries ago, and 
is not, therefore, liarassed by the pro¬ 
spects of starvation, when fidelity has 
scattered the chafl' that occupied the 
pews,— while his Dissenting brother, 
the creature of begging-boxes, pew- 
rents, and anniversaries, and other 
pious expedients for wringing out the 
reluctant sixpences of his masters, feels 
himself compelled to bear all and be¬ 
lieve alt, and be all things to all men— 
depressed by forebodings, and degraded 
by an inevitable subserviency. These, 
and other distinctions, more easily felt 
than conveyed in words, have exasper¬ 
ated the feelings of modern Dissenters; 
and Volun>ary doctors with Repub¬ 
lican degrees, and still more Repub¬ 
lican principles, have come forth from 
their retreat, and challenged the whole 
of the churchmen of Britain to enter 
the lists with them. Many a church 
champion has met the Gohahs of dis¬ 
sent, and annihilated their best argu¬ 
ments ; and, if it were not that impu¬ 
dence is, from its very nature, inde¬ 
structible, extinguished their antagonists 
at the same time. But, beaten in ar¬ 
gument— in Scripture, in fact, the Vo¬ 
luntaries are determined to assail iitheSy 
and rates^ and other adversaries of a 
similar kind, who will not, at least, re¬ 
taliate the galling exposis which living 
combatants have poured on themselves 
and their cause. We need not say 
that the Dissenters coincide with the 
Radicals in the leading points of their 
character. Tlie former want to over- 
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turn the churcb^and constrlict meeting¬ 
houses out of its ruins; the latter, to 
overturn the constitution, and armnsre a 
Republican democracy from the frag¬ 
ments ; the one partyjevel their hard¬ 
est blows against the ecclesiastical part 
of the social edifice, the other deal 
their severest strokesf^on the political 
part. The Dissenters endeavour with 
all subtlety to extract the cement of 
Christianity, which, pervading every 
part, binds judge and jury, lords and 
commons, king and people, into one 
consistent and homogeneous mass ; 
while the Radical, less patient of re¬ 
straint, applies llie sledge-hammer, andT 
attempts to do by main force wliat his 
Dissenting brollier seeks to achieve by 
perseverance and tune. The men of 
Red Cross Street undermine and sap 
— the heroes of White Conduit Fields 
batter down; their aim and ends are 
one, their modes of operation are agree¬ 
ably diveisified. Hence we find tliat 
the leading magazines and papers of 
the Dissenters always take care to en¬ 
courage and conciliate their Voluntary 
friends. An advertisement lately re¬ 
peated before the ])ublic announces 
that the Edinburgh Patriot, a leading 
organ of Dissenters, is the only news¬ 
paper in the metropolis of Scotland 
winch advocates “ Voluntary and lla~ 
dkal principlcaP Many of the best 
axioms of the Radicals came from the 
anvils of their Dissenting brethren. In¬ 
deed, it appears that Radicalism is the 
natural offspring of the ^^inciples of 
Dissent; the supremacy of the multi¬ 
tude being the fundamental position of 
both of these exemplary sections m the 
community. Hence we never read or 
hear a Dissenting minister’s speech 
without finding him dragging patri- 
arens, and propliets, and the words of 
inspired trulli, into the service of a 
Radicalism that animates and pervades 
his rlietoric from his commencement to 
his peroration. We give a specimen of 
Scripture prostituted and debased to 
the servile support of democratic and 
revolutionary announcements, in the 
following speech, spouted by the Rev. 
Mr. Johnstone, a Dissenter, at a din¬ 
ner lately given to Sir John Campbell, 
bis majesty’s attorney-general:— 

Tho Rev. Mr. Johnstone (Dissenting 
minister).—The subject of the toast that 
htfk been put into my hand has excited 
considerable disputation, and about which 
men’s minds were far from being agreed. 
When I looked first at it I read some. 


tiling about the peerage. Now, if the * 
committee who drew up the toasts ex¬ 
pected me to toast the peerage, they cer- * 
tauily have made an unfortunate selec¬ 
tion, because I am the worst person to 
whom such a toast could be intrusted,— 
for upon this subject I am completely 
ignorant. (^Cheering.) Whether it be 
that the order presents nothing pecu¬ 
liarly nttraclive, or that the peculiar con¬ 
dition of my organs unfit me for perceiv¬ 
ing transcendent excellence in it, 1 my¬ 
self know not, but such is the fact. 
(Laughter.) Were you to read to me 
the whole list of titles contained in 
Herald’s College, 1 should, unless in a 
few solitary instances, be unable to re¬ 
collect the family name of the holder, 
his seats, armorial bear^gs, or his ances¬ 
tors, or any of those things wliich the 
majority of peers delight to honour. 
(Cheers and laughter.) But, although 
such is the case with me, it may be pos¬ 
sible to say something laudatory of the 
peers,— for it is a poor subject that will 
ati’ord no scope for commendation. 
(Laughter and cheers.) 1 can trace the 
posterity of theit lordships to an ancient 
monarch, the chief of the most extensive 
empire of antiquity,—no less a person¬ 
age than our father Adam (cheering and 
laughter) ; and to one of the most famous 
naval commanders (begging the chair¬ 
man’s pardon) that ever sailed over the 
deep—father Noah. (Laughter.) In 
this way 1 might proceed to construct a 
specious and respectable-looking genea¬ 
logical tree, by the assistance of heraldry, 
and those who delight to revel among 
Heathen gods and Highland rivers. 
(Loud cheering.) But, looking again 
more narrowly at the subject ofmy toast, ^ 
1 \Nas delivered of m}^ troubles, when 1 
found that my concern was with the pre¬ 
sent generation of peers, and that the 
commiite'e had divided them into two 
classes, viz.,— peers liberal and inde¬ 
pendent, and peers that stood very much 
in need of amendment (loud cheers),—fon 
Iiere are their words,—‘ Lord Holland, 
and the Liberal Peers of the House of 
Lords, and a speedy amendment to the 
conduct of the other members of that 
branch oftte Legisb»ture.’ (Cheering.) 
Tho last clause is this,—those peers that 
stand in most need of amendment, and if 
you allow me 1 will begin here,—for 
with a backward race it is sometimes ex¬ 
pedient to adopt a backward method, 
(i^oud laughter.) In considering their 
character and their deeds it is impossible 
to overlook the composition of that 
branch of the legislature of which they 
are the predominant majority. That 
house consists of bishops and of here- 
d.tary lords ; and men of speculative 
minds have long ago decided respecting 
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' the uaiitness of bodi. (Cheers.) To in¬ 
vest the bishops with legislative power 

to withdraw them from tlieir spiritual 
duties, the work for which they receive 
their salaries and emoluments, U’be 
reverend gentleman, after enlarging on 
the impropriety of bishops sitting as 
legislators, ttad pronouncing some strong 
condemnatory remarks on the conduct 
of Lord Lvndhuvst, proceeded to say,— 

Tiiese sentiments were uttered amid 
the appiobution and the plaudits of his 
majesty s attoiney-general. Not only 
stt; but when the health of Lady 
Slralheden was toasted, Sir John stated 
it as one of her amiable employments, 
that she vyas daily engaged, amid other 
domestii? duties,iw teaching herchiklien 
that “ the people wert the wuree of all 
pou'ei'f —one of those ominous senti¬ 
ments which precede, if they do not 
instigate, revolutionary oulbreakings. 
Th^, Dissenting orator on tins occasion 
is nothing mote than a commonplace 
specimen of Ins fralerniiy, and alone 
proof of the intimacy subsisling be¬ 
tween Radicalism and Dissent. 

To make good our assertion that the 
Dissenters aie set upon the destruction 
of the Church Eslablislmicnt, we refer, 
imprimis^ to the often-quoted sentiment 
of a Voluntary leader in I.ondon,— 
“ That the overthrow of the Enjibsh 
Church IS a consummation devoutly 
to be sought after/* announced amid 
the presumptuous u{terance, “ That the 
Church of England had destroyed more 
souls than it had saved.*' We next re¬ 
fer to a sermon, recently printed, by the 
Rev. John Sebre<*, and, ibr Us amiable 
sentiments, popular among its own sect 
in no ordinary degree. 

“ So far as regards the Episcopal 
Church,*' quoth tins pious orator, “ as 
a section of the Chri:>tian body, we 
have no wish to interfere with its in¬ 
ternal conceins. They may create as 
many bishops, and build as many 
cliurches, as tliey please, provided al¬ 
ways they will be bu.good as to support 
lliem themselves, without compelling 
us to pay for them. But we do not 
hesitate to dtilare that we wish to 
pull down the Estublishwenf. We long 
and sigh for its ovetlhrow^ and shall 
doM m our power to hasttn the con- 
summation. We contend for 
more—we shall be satisfied with 
kssr 

How true is the statement—“ we 
contend for nothing more 1" Owen and 
Howe of old, and the Churchmen of 


nothing 

nothing 


the present day, more or less “ contend 
for the faith once delivered to the 
saints;" but this enlightened worthy 
is determined, in conjunction with 
the rest of the Independents, to con¬ 
tends for no such obsolete matter a 
the faith of the Gospel, but for the 
more vital and absorbing achievement, 
the deslruction of the Established 
Church. 

We now invite llie attention of our 
readers to a practical specimen of those 
“ contendings*’ so piously commended 
in the seimoii of Mr. Sebree. The 
specimen we are about to submit will 
(nove not only the measures pursued 
by the Dissenters, but the company 
into which tliey introduce their sacred 
persons, wlien any aggression is to be 
made upon the character or the posses¬ 
sions of their hated nciglibour the 
Church. 

** Cnuucu- Hatl Abolhion Society. 
—W‘ednesday, a nieuting was held at the 
City of l.ond(»n Tavern for tlio jmrpose 
of establisliing a society having for its 
object the abolition of Church-rates. On 
the platform we observed the following 
Dissenting ministers:—The Revs. T. 
Adkins, ot'Soutbamplon; T. Adey. late 
of Ramsgate ; T. Rook, of Fevorsbam ; 
VV. Greene, of Walworth ; T. Morell, of 
Coward College; J. B. Shenston ; J. 
Burnett, of Camberw ell; Dr. Styles, of 
Kenniiiglon ; Ur. (’ox, of Hackney ; F. 
Moore; T. Lewis, of the Borough ; J. 
Campbell, of the Tubornacle ; J. Hunt, of 
Brixton; J. WM’aliner; Bathurst Wood¬ 
man ; J. young, of Albion Chapel, 
JMoorfields ; J, Davis, of Clnistcburcb, 
Suirev; W, (’orn, of Whitechapel; J. 
Mason, of IJile-end, &.c. Also, Major 
Sw eatinan, Mr, (Jonder, jMr. lIone,&c. 

Mr. C. ^usbingtoii, JM.R., having 
been called to tlie chair, said, that they 
were met for the purpose of forming a 
society for the abolition and extinction 
of Cliurcli-r.iles, without compromise or 
commutation—an impost, unjust in prin¬ 
ciple, harsh, harosaing, and oppressive 
in the mode of exaction, and considered 
as a burden on the consciences of those 
who, in defiance of religious scruples, 
are constrained to swell the arbitrary 
contribution. (Cheers,)’^ 

Mr. Burnet, of Camberwell, fol¬ 
lowed Josepii Hume, and admitted 
that the Dissenters were determined 
“ to give the land no rest." Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, and the Rev. Mr. 
Adkins, a Dissenting minister at South¬ 
ampton, next moved and seconded 
that Church-rates were unjust imposts 
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on Dissenters, and disgracfcful to the 
Church. Of course, the mover and 
seconder, in the absence of argument 
and common sense, were the only 
proofs, Mr. Ewart, M.P., and Torn 
Duncomhe, M,P., and a bevy of dis¬ 
senting ecclesiastics, wound up ilie 
meeting by quoting doggerel lines in 
commendation of Lcfid Melbourne, 
and moving the foimation of another 
focus of agitation and disatrection — 
The Church-rate Abolitio7i Socicfi/* 
These are pretty plain intimations of 
the intentions and objects of the Dis¬ 
senters. These ministers of the Gospel 
profess to be the teachers of peace, 
while they stand forth before the world 
the fomenters of discord; to ull ap¬ 
pearance hating the church because, 
gaming daily accessions to herallais of 
devoted and faithlul ministers, she l>e- 
gins to reclaim ilie sheep that liad 
strayed from her fold, and in conse¬ 
quence empty the chapels of Dissenters. 
The Voluntaries of Britain have, in 
fact, begun to broach sentiments of a 
rankly Atheistic character: tliey hold 
in their creed the frightful position that 
there is no determining v^liat is truth or 
what IS error; and that, if there be any 
available criterion, it is the numbers 
that espouse or repudiate a tenet. One 
of the leading advocates and orgtms of 
the Dissenting interest has made the 
oracular assertion, that the clergy of 
the sister church of Scotland are not 
warranted in declaring that they are 
right in adhering to the Protestant faith, 
and that the Irish are wrong lu cleaving 
to the Popish. “ They assume,” says 
the London Cot(7'ie}\ that Pre^hyteriuns 
are in exclusive jiossession of Divine 
Truth, and that tlie Catholics hold 
‘ soul-destroying errors.’ Ttfe absurdity 
of this verdict is strikingly exemplified 
(by Scripture ? no; by reason / no ;) by 


a computation which we lately noticed 
in the Morning Chronicle, In Ireland, 
there are Catholics nearly 7,000,000 ; 
in England and Wales, 1,000,000; in 
Scotland, 250,000; in all, 8,250,000/. 
Of Presbyterians in Scotland, England, 
and Ireland, w'e make a large estimate, 
when we suppose the number to be 
3,000,000. We should like to know 
on what principle of reason these 
3,000,000 have the privilege of pro¬ 
nouncing their own interpretation of 
Scripture to be infallible, and the inter¬ 
pretations embraced by 8,250,000 t<^ 
be destuictive errors We do not en¬ 
ter on a refutation of this outrage on 
heaven and earth, that majorities deter¬ 
mine truth and error; though we can¬ 
not help observing that the editors of 
llie Cfn'onicle and the Coui'ier are each 
of them bound to become Hindoos, 
from being the one a Dissenter and the 
other probably a Papi^,as the children 
of the East are decidedly the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority. But we warn our Church 
fiiends tlufct, when men holding senti¬ 
ments so pregnant with infidelity as 
these eiwol themselves in the armies 
tliat are storming the citadels of Zion, 
it becomes them to stand more reso¬ 
lutely than ever, to admit no pretexts, 
to concede no ground. 

This is the second phalanx in the 
three denominations. It may be worth 
wliile to estimate their wealth, and 
numbers, and strengtii. We di(| not 
estimate the force of the Radical Sec¬ 
tion, as any body may ascertain it by 
visiting the purlieus of St. Giles and 
the Seven Dials, or any of the eastern 
portions of the most populous cities. 
But tlie I}isseuters are not so obvious, 
nor their resources so accessible. We 
do not intend at piesent to examine 
the namencal amount of the Dissenters. 
If we exclude the seven millions of 


* Nothing can be more groundless than the complaints of Dissenters about 
Church-rates. If it be the fact that the great mass of j,)isseuters is made up of the 
humble ranks, the proportion which they pay of Church-rate must he very small. The 
poor man W'ould gain nothing by tlie successful operations of this new society. But 
suppose the rates swept away, what would be the result \ If the churches be shut up 
for want of the necessary support, and the poor driven to the meeting-houses of Dis¬ 
senters, they will thero he severely taxed for seat-rent^, necessary expenses, and the 
other iicc(»mjiaiumcnts of the dissenting interest; and thereby, instead of being 
allowed to w’uit on public w'orship for the support of wlnc'4 nothing is demanded from- 
the poor, he will have to enter the conventicle, where his inite w’lU be demanded on 
pain of excommunication every Sunday. But the Dissenters are thus arrayed, not 
for the sake of any exemption to be reaped by this repeal in the moan time, but to 
estaWish a priuciftle which they may use as u lever for the overturning of the w’hole 
church. By Uie by, we expect that, before the next meeting of the Abolition Society, 
the Dissenters will renounce the fifteen or tw’eiity thousand they obtain fiom the 
govenmieip every year, for shame and consistency’s sake. 
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Voluntaries) who are also Papists, in other of twi) inferences are deducible: 

j I«land, and the Wesleyans, who are either that Dissenters are very selfish 

in their principles and practice attached and avaricious, which we do not desire 

to the Church Establishment, the real to affirm, or very poor in their circum- 

Voluntaries are not more than a tithe stances, which xpay be easily proved, 

of the whole population. We prefer. We find the case of Brighton lying on 

in this place, ascertaining the relative our table; and the relative charitable 

amount of their contributions to the contributions of.Churchmen and Dis- 

various charities of the country ; and senters in that place to be as follow : 

from these we maintain that one or 

. Sussex Countxf Hospital, 

Members of the Established Church, 7670/. 12s. j Dissenters, 299/. 8s. 

Annual Subscrihers, 

Members of the Established Church, 1395/. 125.; Dissenters, 190/. Is. 

Collections from Church Congregations, 2435/. Is.; in Dissenting Chapels, Toi. 

Dispensary, 

^ Established Church, 1613/. 6s, 5d.; Dissenters, 139/. 10s. 9d, 

* , Orphan Asylum, 

Established Church, 168/. 8s.; Dissenters, 17/. Bs, 

At Bristol. — Infirmary, 

Churchmen, 6314/. Os, 6d. ; Dissenters, 999/. 15s. 

Penitentiary, 

^ Churchmen, 243/. 15s. 6d, ; Dissenters, 44/. Is. 6d, 

Orphan Asylum, 

Churchmen, 2274/.; Dissenters, 174/. 15s. 2t/. 


EDINRURCII. 

Gaelic School Society 
Scottish Missionary Society 
Edinburgh Bible Society 
British and Foreign Auxiliary Society 

Sabbath School Society Contributed by 

Sunday School Union Churchmen, 3128/.; Dissenters, 448/. 

infant School Society 

Highland Missionary Society 

Moravian Missions 

City Mission 


Strangers' Friend Society 
Magdalen .Asylum ^ 

House of Refuge 
Destitute Sick 
New Town Dispensary 
Society for Clothing the Poor 
Old Alen’s Society 


0 Contributed by 

Churchmen, 1980/.; Dissenters, 175/. 


Thus, if, apart from their niimhers, 
we take into consideration the sums 
that Churchmen and Dissenters con¬ 
tribute to the leading charities of their 
several localities, we must see that all 
the wealth is with the Church—the 
property at stake, and the interests to 
be upheld ; and that poverty, capable 
of being belleied, but certainly not of 
being beggared in the upshot, is the 
chief patrimony of the Dissenters. 
There is little, tlierefore, to be appre¬ 
hended from the schemes of Dissent¬ 
ers, if Churchmen will but present a 
bold and determined front. They have 
neither means nor men. They are but 
a section of a miserable and motley 
minority; incapable of extensive mis¬ 
chief of themselves; and formidable 
only wlien there adhere to them the 


Democrats, the Radicals, and the other 
disafiected members of the empire. 
The orphans, the paupers, the diseased 
that belong to the various bodies of 
Dissenters, are taken up by the Church, 
maintained at her expense, and restored, 
benefited, to their families; and the 
return they make is the formation of 
Anti-Church-rate societies, or banded 
conspiracies to pull down the vener¬ 
able edifice, under the wings of wbi<h 
they and their relatives were tended 
and taken care of. 

Such is an analysis of the strength 
and the objects of the second of the 
three denominations arrayed against 
the church and the state; and, d-mbt- 
less, however lusty their clamours may 
be, their energies are neither mighty 
nor many. Their projects are uncon- 
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stitutional^ their weapons unscriptural, 
and their conduct to be truly deplored ; 
but if Churchmen and Conservatives 
are firm and decided^ no successful 
assault can be made; on the poI;tical 
or ecclesiastical parts of our constitu¬ 
tion by minorities so destitute of wreight 
or of worth as the Radicals and ttie 
b)issenters. 

We now enter on a new cl»apter,and 
beg to call the notice of our readers to 
tliose “ fine pisantry/* the Papists. 
These cowled, mitred, and misguided 
worthies are otpresent in cordial union 
and co-operalion with their active 
friends, the Radicals and the Dissent* 
crs, in order that they may be more 
successful in their destructive and un¬ 
holy crusades. We do not blame the 
l*apists for their opposition to every 
^.'Ihristian and free institution; wc do 
not find fault with their piofessed anti¬ 
pathy to the strongest bulwarks of the 
British glory, and their professed deter¬ 
mination not to pause till the country 
once more (winch God forfend) become 
n province of Holy Mother, and its 
‘■'Jws and its institutions reca'^t in the 
VV'.tican, and inspired by the principles 

St. Peter’s : tins is nothing more 
we anticipated. But we com¬ 
plain of two tilings. Firsf, that IVo- 
testiuits should be so obstinate and 
inaccessible to reason, experience, 
and history, as to disbelieve these fea¬ 
tures of the papal character; and that 
])opish senators should take oaths in 
their bps, and yet carry hatred in their 
hearts, and perjury in their practices; 
and that popish bisliops in Ireland 
should profess peace, andf>*call their 
Protestantneighbours “ beloved,^’w'hile 
ihey are preaching bloodshed from 
their altars, and preparing in their con¬ 
claves the materials of exile, impri¬ 
sonment, confiscation, and death.” 

Boys,” cried father Burke, from his 
altar, on a late occasion, “ the tottering 
fabric of heresy is falling, the Catholic 
church IS rising in glory; Ireland shall 
be Catholic again.” In a letter dated 
March 17,1836, under the signature of 
W. O’Woolfrey, parish priest of Grace 
Dieu and Whitwich, in Leicestershire, 
the writer gives an account of a miracu¬ 
lous medal, which in his bands, and 
notwithstanding the light of the nine¬ 
teenth century, was healing all sorts of 
diseases; it having been solemnly 
blessed by the Archbishop of Paris as 

one of the miraculous medals of the 
blessed Mother of God.” On this oc¬ 


casion the priest adds, Blessed be 
God, the spell is broken, and once more , 
to Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotch¬ 
men, the ancient faith of their pious an¬ 
cestors is freely proclaimed. Through 
these islands our divine religion is 
making a rapid progress ? churches, 
chapels, convents, colleges, and schools, 
are rising up in such numbers and 
magnificence, as to make our enemies, 
i.c., Protestants, quake for fear; and 
well may they fear, for the arm of the 
Lord IS with us, and we defy them, in 
the name of God, to resist us. Heres^, 
already grown old, and tottering in its 
last stage, will soon be no more, and 
these kingdoms will again be faithful 
portions of the church* i.c., the beast.” 
These arc the prognostications of the 
priests; and these gentlemen are not 
Antinomians, who calculate on ends 
without means,but doubletide-workera, 
who will not retire to a moment’s ifs- 
pite till tliey have accomplished all 
they can, if not all they wish. The 
Irisii Papists have, day after day, in 
their pulpits, in their periodical pub¬ 
lications, and in their platform dis¬ 
plays, denounced, in atrocious terms, 
the Protestantchurch,and avowed tlieir 
firm determination to persevere in 
their present courses till the tiara is up¬ 
permost in Ireland first, and in Eng¬ 
land by-and-by. Is not their object, 
then, it may be asjeed, identical with 
that of their Dissenting allies ? It 
IS \n fact, but not in principle, Jlie 
Dissenters are opposed to the tithes^ 
rates, and oilier parts of the eccle¬ 
siastical /e?///)o/Y//iV/es;'Vvhereas,the Pa¬ 
pists arc opposed to the Protestant^ 
ism, the picli^, and the truth, that are 
embodied in the creeds and articles of 
the church. The former hate the 
church as an establishment, the latter as* 
a ground and pillar of the truth. The 
Dissenters are uneasy under the pre¬ 
sence of a powerful and independent 
rival, and anxious to lay their plebeian 
])aws upon the loafes and the fishes, 
which keep up her dignity and her mag¬ 
nificence ; but the Papists, feeling the 
Voluntary system borne out and backed 
by the terrors of purgatory, and the 
awe of a fearful superstition, much 
more lucrative than any endowment from 
the slate, are very hatred at the light 
that shines from the altars of Piotest- 
antism, revealing, as it does, the falsity 
and imposition of the sources out of 
which they draw their nefarious profits; 
while they long to gel rid of Luther, 
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that St. Peter may occupy his place; 
^ and to extinguish the torch of truth, that 
the blue-lights of superstition, which 
emanate from their most profitable dis¬ 
covery—purgatory—may blaze and 
multiply in its stead. Both parties, 
however, thong!) for different reasons, 
are perfecllv unanimous that “ dclenda 
e&t eccleda^' and, merging .their hearty 
hatred of each other, join, hand in hand, 
the Church-rate Abolition Society of 
England, the National Association of 
Ireland, and the Voluntary Confede- 
‘mcies of Scotland, and the Radical 
portions of all three, in one furious 
onset against the Church Establish- 
mei^ of Britain. To ascertain the wa- 
/mWwith which Popery prosecutes her 
plans, we have but to take up an Irish 
paper, and read it. For instance, a gen¬ 
tleman, on a late grand jury in Ireland, 
in the county of Tipperary, stated pub¬ 
licly, that, of the twenty-four men 
constituting that jury, twelve had 
each been shot at onccy five or six 
twice, Mr. Trench, a near relative of 
Lord Ashtown, informed a friend in 
Liverpool, that a young man who was 
condemned to be executed for murder, 
in Ireland,declared to him that he had 
been hired to murder the unhappy 
gentleman for sixpence and a glass 
OF w'liiSKY. We may mention ano¬ 
ther striking proof of the ferocious spi¬ 
rit of genuine Popery in all countries, 
—that one of these worthie*!, on re¬ 
turning from a Protestant meeting held 
some weeks ago in Glasgow, was seen 
emptying his pockets of brickbats, and 
lieard exclaimifig, ‘‘ What was the use 
of putting us to this trouble, when we 
could not get at thegrts-focyc? I w'ould 
have made mince-meat of some of 
them.” These are the materials the 
priests have to work on. Their own 
power and purposes, tlieir cruelty and 
their disloyalty, may be seen in tlie fol¬ 
lowing, amid daily proofs. “ Several 
years* ago, a Piotcstant female of great 
respectability, having married a Roman 
Catholic in very humble circumstances, 
the friends of the former contrived to 
send both to America, where they were 
fortunate enough to make a little 
money. With tlie means^, the desire of 
seeing Old Ireland increased, and they 
returned, not many months ago, with a 
voung family, to the (Jueen’s County. 
They began some public business, and 
met with considerable success. Tlie 
husband indulged the wife, by permit¬ 
ting her to bring her children to church; 


but this kind concession the husband's 
reverend confessor soon discovered, 
and determined to punish. The cir¬ 
cumstance was announced from the al¬ 
tar, though the parties were not named. 
A threat, however, accompanied the 
proclamation, that, should this domes¬ 
tic arrangement xontinue unaltered on 
the following Sunday, the publicshoutd 
know the delinquents. Tlie poor man, 
unwilling to comply, tried every avenue 
to the priest's clemency; but his rever¬ 
ence was obdurate. The menace was 
punctually carried into effect next Sab¬ 
bath. And what was the result ? Be¬ 
fore that day week, the wife (f this un¬ 
happy man, and the mother of a young 
and helpless family, lay cold in her 
grave. She was in an advanced state 
of pregnancy when the denunciation 
was fulminated. The shock killed iier; 
and thus the breath of a professedly 
Christian minister blasted tlie woman 
and her unborn babe. So much for 
the feelings of the meekest of priest¬ 
hood.’' 

One other illustration of the genius 
of these men, and we are done. At a 
Jtoinan Catholic dinner, given to a 
Roman Catholic bishop in Cork, at 
which all tlie Irish titulars mustered, 
the first after dinner toast was given: 
“ The Father of the Christian world, 
the representative of the majesty of 
God, the centre of peace and unity on 
earth, the great effectual promoter of 
religion and civilisation on earth,— The 
Pope." A,fter this we had “ The King, 

THE FIRST AND HIGHEST SERVANT OF 
THE people." How thoroughly do 
these toa.ts, in wine, when men gene¬ 
rally let out their real opinions, demon¬ 
strate the khtdness and the loyalty of 
the Popish priesthood in Ireland ; and 
how neatly do the sentiments broached 
dove-tail with the tyranny that Radicals 
would wield, if they dare; and the 
hostility to the Church which Dissent¬ 
ers ctierish, and make felt when they 
can. In the one toast there is the 
sympathy that Popery feels with Dis¬ 
sent, in regaid to their common eye¬ 
sore, the Church; and in the other 
there is sympathy felt with the Radi¬ 
cals in regard to the order and endur¬ 
ance of the crown and the coronet; 
and thus the three denominations are 
all agreed in the main destruction to 
be wrouglit. We have not tiiiw to 
sliew the antipathy of tiie Church of 
Rome to liberty and prescriptive rights; 
her unabandoned persecuting princi- 
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pte3» still embodied in Ker canons, 
tauglit in her conclaves, and explained 
in her practices; nor do we feel our¬ 
selves at liberty to enter on any theo¬ 
logical discussion of her character. 
What we maintain, and are ready to 
prove, is, that, as one of the leading 
anti-constitutional parties, there is, in 
the growing powers ^nd secret move¬ 
ments of this section, much to alarm 
the Conservatives and the Piotestants 
of our country. We must crush the 
papal power in this empire, or suc¬ 
cumb to it. Their plans are laid; 
their machinery is in the field ; and they 
make no secret of the work they ar^ 
after, or the contempt they can pour on 
oaths, on solemn promises, and sacred 
rights. “ Let that frightful monster, 
the Protestant Ciiurch of Ireland, be 
no longer allowed to prey on the vitals 
of the state ; let it ho left no longer!’' 
lately thundered foith the Rev. Mr, 
Fergus, a popish priest, from his altar. 
“ Let me add,” says the GVfcf^ 0*Con~ 
wr//, the political pope, “ that, in the case 
of the Catholics, lliere is a feature of 
greater strength and distinctness. These 
tithes were instituted, these glebes were 
set apart, not by Piotestants for Pro¬ 
testant worship, but by Caihoiics Jar 
Catholic worship. They were ours ; 
we assigned them for our purposes— 
the purposes of the ten thousand. The 
force of law, or rather the law of force, 
has uujustly torn them from the Catho¬ 
lics, v\hose property they were, and 
given them to the two hundred Pro¬ 
testants, whose property they were not.” 

Tlie Roman Catholic party is for¬ 
midable from its numbers,bul especially 
its organisation. Its ulterior objects 
are of a most desolating character and 
extent, “ It goes [we qifote from an 
able article in the Times] to abrogate 
the revolution, to unroof us of the Re¬ 
formation, and to enthrone that igno¬ 
minious and unnatural power of which 
the tendency is ever downwards, mak¬ 
ing dupes of the wise, slaves of the 
free, and shufflers of those who might 
be born honest,” 

These, then, are the three parties 
arrayed against the constitution of the 
land in all its extent. They ha\e 
worked together for years; they still 
cling to each other, in the conscious¬ 
ness that in this unity there is strength 
to destroy and break down. A pause 
has taken place in tlie rate of their 
movements, at least since the Lords 
presented so resistless and manly a 


front; and all the venom of the three 
— the Jesuitry of the Papist, the hy¬ 
pocrisy of the Dissenter, and the des¬ 
perate resolve of the Radical, at 
this moment concocting in their llcret 
alembic the future method of attack; 
and, in order not to be inoperative in 
some way, they are, meanwhile, distill¬ 
ing, through the C/ironicIc, and Courier, 
and Globe,ihe product of their ingenu¬ 
ity, that the populace may be more 
ripe for being ridden down rough-shod, 
by this most monstrous coalition. The 
union of tlie Dissenters with the RomaA 
Catholics is by no means a novel oc¬ 
currence in the history of England. 
Sir W'aiter Scott, in his life of Dean 
Swift, appends a note^in which lie ob¬ 
serves, “ The Dissenters were at first 
disposed to make common cause with 
the Roman Catholics, in favour of the 
di-isenling power claimed by James ll,; 
and an address from one section of \Jie 
Dissenters went so far as to praise the 
king for having “ restored to God his 
empire over the conscience.” On other 
occasions, it has been painfully exem¬ 
plified, that dissent has been made the 
grave of Christian principle, and poli¬ 
tical partizanship the shroud of piety 
and truth. This unnatural stale of 
things is but too obvious in the present 
courses of the Dissenters of this coun¬ 
try. They are found to unite with the 
virulent Papist oflrelandjthe Socinla-'s 
and the Infidels of England, iii order to 
break down the safeguards of a coun¬ 
try’s honour and integrity, and to have 
recourse to any means, however disre¬ 
putable, if they can „ but pave and 
shorten the way to their own aggran¬ 
disement They are fearfully astray 
in their policy and their expectations. 
They will assuredly fail in their poli¬ 
tical designs, and succeed only in ga¬ 
thering around them as a party the* 
merited odium of Christians and 
Christian patriots. Even if they should 
succeed, in conjunction with their pre¬ 
sent confeSerates, Jn overturning the 
Establishment, they will themselves be 
the next victims of Popery; they will 
merely ha\e the privilege of Ulysses— 
that of being last devoured. 

Bul our business is with the whole 
three denominations of antagonists. 
These parlies, differing from each other 
in nine things, agree in the tenth — the 
disruption of the'sacred ties that bind 
into one the separate interests of Bri¬ 
tain—tlie dismemberment of its present 
moral and political provinces, and the 
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* expediting of that open and desolate 
field on which they will fight the one 
‘with the other for party ascendancy. 
Tor^istand to break up the unhallowed 
confOTeracy, let the property, the talent, 
the piety of the country assemble, as of 
old, and be one head, ope heart, and 
one liand; and when the enemies, in 
• the pnde of anticipated triumph, lift 
up tlie shout, “ The Philistines be 
upon thee!” the giant, who was but 
asleep, will rise up refreshed, and with 
a vigour hitherto not put f.^rth, because 
i»ot presented with an exigency that 
demanded its exercise, he will scatter 
the Midianites, and all the armies of 
the alieri^. 

This paper is just a leaf of that book 
which is filling up every day; and if it 
contribute in any degree to awaken the 
energies of the Church and Conser¬ 
vatism to the penis with whicii they 
ar§,at present environed, or to shew to 


the generatibns that will come after us 
what men can sacrifice under the bane¬ 
ful spirit of eatthly party, and what 
they may, if they will open tlieir eyes, 
anticipate as the reward of so uncalled- 
for dereliction of sacred principle, we 
shall have gained our reward. If Ra¬ 
dicalism, Popery^and Dissent, are com¬ 
bined against tts, let the Conservatives, 
Protestants, and Churchmen of Britain 
coalesce, and set their faces against 
them; and insubordination, supersti¬ 
tion, and abandonment of principles 
being on the ope side, while obedience 
to the powers that be, true religion,and 
’adherence to righteousness,are enlisted 
on the other, it will, ere long, be proved 
that Heaven will not forsake the cause 
that is its own, nor suffer the land, so 
long distinguished by its national ac¬ 
knowledgment of JHm, to perish under 
the pioleclion of His shield, and amid 
the sunsliine of His favour. 


THE LAST OF THE LAIRDS. 

fWnr\ we gave a pjace, in our last Number, to an article under this title, we were 
ignorant that its details had reference to a highly respectable family, most of the 
members of\\liicli are nowin existence. 'I'he moment we discovered the error we 
had* committed, by giving insertion to such an article, we determined to withhold 
the Second Part, and to substitute, in its stead, an expIS^nation to our leaders. 

That explan?^tion lias subsequently been required at our hands, by a gentleman 
on behalf of, and nearly connected with, the heads of the family aggrieved ; and wo 
have not hesitated to express to him, for their satisfaction, the deep regret which we 
feel in having, inadvertently, allowed our pages to be made the vehicle of an unwar- 
rantahh and wanton attack on the privacy of domestic lib*. 

It is our duty to add, that, fiom the representations w'hich have been made to us, 
«we can have no cioubt the statements in the article complained of are so distorted and 
exaggerated, as to render the w'hole account a most unjust one.] 
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Si a,—You have made me very happy 
by the honours you have done me in 
your Nos. for January and February. 

The present loathing of the public 
for poetry may, I think, be accounted 
for by the satiety resulting from the 
excess of false stimulants, applied for 
Xhe first quarter of the century. Ex¬ 
travagance and monstrosity always 
tire; yet the mob always take extra¬ 
vagance for originality and genius, and 
chastity for want of power and strength. 

The ornate style in poetry always 
ends in fatigue and sickliness. 

Poetry, consisting of a fable—if that 
fable be well designed, and the cha¬ 
racters and sentiments have merit — 
cannot be denied to be genuine. Me¬ 
trical com|)osilions without these in¬ 
gredients may, or may not, be poetry ; 
but about these first there can be no 
doubt. 

To constitute originality, it is not at 
all necessary to say what has never 
been said before; if it lias ne\er been 
said before, tlie chances are that it is 
false. The question of originality de¬ 
pends on whether what is produced 
comes fiom the internal fountain of 
the producer’s mind, or is derived from 
without. \\ here there is truth, there 
must be concurrence; as in the case of 
two witnesses, who, each from his own 
observation, speak to llie same facts. 

Thoughts, which fur-fetched^ are 
neither good nor necessaAly original; 
but vulgar critics deem, that to be 
rtcondite is a proof of excellence. 

1 cannot admit that I am in any 
case an ceho of other writers because 
1 liappen to be simple find not over- 
slraiut’d. 

1 am myself one of those who can 
feel no pleasure in poetry as an art — 
all must be the unsophisticated ebul¬ 
lition of nature. If the thoughts are 
not first thoughts, they always betray 
something ofarlifice. Nothing is good 
which does not call forth immediate 
echoes in the reader’s bosom ; and la¬ 
boured thoughts never do this. By that 
deeply interesting article in Fraser s 
Magazine, the “Recollections of Sir 
Waiier Scott,” it appears that this 
mighty genius had tile same theory; 
and practised it, too. 

‘Nothing, perhaps, is more common, 
than for an enthusiast to persuade him¬ 
self that he possesses powers which 


the world will not concede to him. 
Yet he is often right; though the blight 
of cold reception never allows him to 
shew the extent of those powers. 

Whatever genius there* may have 
been in Coleridge, his poetry was too 
mystical, and loo much inclined to a 
certain class of metaphysical thoughts. 
Byron struggled too much for what 
was recondite, extravagant, and over¬ 
wrought; he often lashed himself ii^to 
foam. The eye soon tires at excess of 
colouring. 

True genius is rare, and true taste is 
almost as rare; culti^tated and artificial 
talents are very common; and what is 
artificial itself, delights only in what is 
artificial. 

It may be suspected, that every 
writer of verses will endeavour to make 
out a theory of poetry best suiteS to 
Ills own powers; and this may, pro¬ 
bably, be laid to my charge. But this 
attempt will be vain, unless the theory 
be just. Mine is not a new one — it 
goes back e\en to Aristotle; and it is 
that by which poetry, in all subsequent 
ages and nations, has been finally 
tested. By this tlie Greek, and Ro¬ 
man, and Hebrew poetry, must be 
tried; by this, Dante, and Petrarch, 
and Tasso, and Spenser, and Shake¬ 
speare, and Miltcfii. 

As to diflerence of taste in the pre¬ 
ference of out* or other of its classes, 
that must be while mankind are born • 
with such dissimilar^ dispositions and 
feelings. Some will prefer the grand, 
some the tender, and some the comic ; 
the mol) will like Ariosto better than 
Dante, or Petrarch, or Tasso. 

In the whole body of poets in 
Johnson’s Lives, I could spare all bilt 
eight. 

Works written for temporary pur¬ 
poses, and made up of temporary 
cpiiiions Tind arguments, scarcely de¬ 
serve the name ofliterature. 

Next to fable in poetry, is that which 
approaches to fable. * 

Tlie most mischievous mistake in 
criticism is to liold that fantasticality 
and extrauagance, or thoughts and lan¬ 
guage far-fetched, arc prools of genius; 
and that what is natuKtl and true is 
tame, and deficient in originality. Po¬ 
sitive novelty is almost always false, 

I doubt if any thing of moral observa¬ 
tion, posiihcly new, can be found in 
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.• SlitJcespeare himself. What none have 
bought before, can scarcely have a 
^Ud foundation; the man of genius 
brings out what others have thought 
beTore^ but not been able to express. 

^ Whatever depends on novelty for its 
charm, must necessarily lose its interest 
the momenf the novelty is past. 

Critical reviewers are now so nu¬ 
merous, and judgments so'contradic¬ 
tory, that the reader will have no fixed 
opinions, unless principles of compo¬ 
sition be clearly elucidated and pre¬ 
cisely established. These will never 
be learned fiom, at least, one of the 
leading oracles: the Edinburgh Review 
has never preserved even a tempoixiry 
consistency. 

To hold a permanent place in litera¬ 
ture, is a lot which can befall few 
authors; and it never was so difficult 
as now, when there are so numberless 
asj^irants, and when all the temptations 
to the means of popular applause are 
so apt to lead us astray. The clap¬ 
traps are sufficiently obvious, if we do 
not disdain to use them. The taste of 
the mob cannot fail to be bad, till cor¬ 
rected and superseded by powerful 
authority. A stiong instance of this is 
the poetry of Collins, which during his 
life received no fame or notice. And 
it is quite certain that, for thirty years 
after their publication, Milton’s Ju” 
venile Poems were utterly neglected. 

The Edinburgh Reviewers have al¬ 
ways held y for political purposes, that 
the approbation of the I'hob is the true 
criterion of merit; and their exaltation 
of Crabbe’s verges was always, not 
fiom literary taste, but to effect secret 
political aims ; as, for instance, to dis¬ 
gust readers with the existing institu¬ 
tions of the country. 

If a critic can take from a poet his 
briginalitpy be takes every tiling. It 
IS essential, therefore, to put beyond 
doubt what constitutes originality. 
Yet one is astonished that there can 
be any question about it. 'The word 
itself can carry but one meaning: it is 
what is not borrowed, but comes from 
the fbuntain of the writer’s own mind, 
whether others have or have not thought 
and said the same. But then, 1 admit 
that it must not be such tlioughts and 
expressions as are so common as to 
have become stale ; it must be some¬ 
thing fresh, vigorous, and important. 

To constitute originality, it is not 
necessary that all the ingredients should 
be original; this quality may belong 
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to uuborrov/ed combination or iin- 
borrowed results. Now, it too often 
happens in Gray, that we can trace not 
only the ideas but the language to 
some predecessor. This is especially 
the case with the odes on Spring and 
on Eton College. Still, there is enough 
of force in the style, and novelty in 
the combination, \o make him original, 
on a candid view. 

The clear apprehension of these po¬ 
sitions is of paramount importance. 
The attempt to be original by means 
of novelty, at the expense of truth, is 
destructive to permanent fame and 
pure composition. 

Noble,ortender, or beautiful thoughts, 
will never lose their charm, however 
often repeated, provided they bear the 
marks of sincerity and inborn feeling 
in the writer. Of the beautiful stanza 
in Gray’s Elegy, beginning 

** For them no more the blazing hearth 
shall burn,*’ 

there is an exact counterpart in one of 
Horace’s Epodes; yet is it the less 
delightful in Gray ? 

If, according to this theory, I am 
7nyself an echo of others, then I must 
succumb and throw down my pen. 

I never write from memory, and 
still less by the aid of reference to 
books. I never take opinions or senti¬ 
ments on trust from others, but only 
commit to paper my own unborrowed 
convictions. See, on the contrary, 
what Pitt is taxed with, in an article 
on English*-Eloquence in No. III. of 
the British and Foreign Review, 

With regard to the charge of being 
an echo, perhaps it may only be in¬ 
tended to mean that I have no peculiar 
style of ^1)1611 I am at the head : this 
would only prove that I am not a 
mannerist- W’ordsworth, Campbell, 
Moore, Rogers, Bowles, are each at 
the head of a school; that is, they are 
manJierists. Now, to be a mannerist 
is no just ground of praise. It is true, 
that to set up a model is very differ¬ 
ent from following a model second¬ 
hand. 

1 think it is reported, that when 
some one said to .lohnson that Burke 
wrote like Cicero, the doctor answered, 
No, sir, he does not write like Cicero, 
or any one else: he writes as well as 
he cflw.’* It never occurs to me to 
follow any model when I write; all I 
endeavour is to express my own thoughts 
in the language which best conveys 
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them : the nature of the •thought will 
dictate the style. I hate costume ! 

He who has foregone almost all the 
common pleasures and ambitions of 
life for the sake of a particular species 
of reward, will infalfibly grieve deeply 
if he misses that reward. He seeks to 
obtain the unwjluenced approbation of 
taste and judgment.* Hut it must be 
sincere; if merely complimentary, it 
is a hollow toy. 

However, it is a great defect to want 
the calm courage which can rely upon 
itself. The minds of others are so 
various and so capricious, that he who 
is at their mercy will be blown aboift 
by every wind, hke a weathercock. 

No fame is fixed upon ground which 
there will not be an attempt to shake : 
even after centuries, the deserts of the 
greatest authors are called in question. 
Every author, therefore, after having 
satisfied his own conscience, ought to 
keep his mind at rest. This, at least, 
is ceitain, that if he writes with fear 
and anxiety he cannot write well- 

“ Defend me,’’ the censor will cry, 
‘‘from all this morbid sensitiveness!^' 

He who becomes a candidate for 
literary praise is playing a desperate 
game, with all the chances against him. 
If we could know this at the outset of 
life, wisdom would restrain us from 
entering the lists. A quiet obscurity 
would then be deemed far preferable. 
But Young well shews, that “ love of 
fame is the universal passion.” Ob¬ 
serve in what an insane w^ it worked 
even upon Yieschi! See the poor idiots 
of fortune and rank venture their necks 
at steeple-races, that the;^’ may be 
talked of!! And yet the chases of 
the mind are called a foolish vanity! 

A brain always at woiTfc, will never 
be quiet till it has reached the winning- 
post : spirits have set it in motion at 
the birth, and on it will go without the 
power to stop it. Such is the mystery 
of our nature, and reason will have no 
control over it. 

If there be intellects endowed with 
acuteness of observation, and abund¬ 
ance of reflection and sentiment, ought 
they to rest content in silence and tor¬ 
por ? Ought the seeds, which have 
the power of rich fructification, to re¬ 
main sterile ? My brain is like a mill, 
which the stream moves day and night: 
its, wheels never cease to circulate. 
When all the world is at rest, its 
rtSition is still the same. 

In illustration, 1 beg to make some 


remarks on Pope, the result of more ’ * 
than fifty years—I may almost say 
sixty years—of thought on the subject! 

1 took a great interest in Jo. Warton's 
second volume of his essay of Pope, 
when it was published in 1782; and I 
have coolly re-examined pjy own opi¬ 
nions an hundred times since, that I 
might be ^ sure 1 was not under the 
influence of prejudice. I do not thinlp 
that Jo. Warton has made the most of 
his arguments. His taste was exquisite; 
but I doubt if he was an original 
thinker. m 

I never saw the editions of Bowles 
or Roscoe. 

If it be thought that the subject is 
stale, let it be recoHected how very 
important the settlement of the prin¬ 
ciples it involves is to all poetical cri¬ 
ticism. Till we are agreed on these 
principles, all judgments on poets will 
be capricious and unceitain. And I 
am willing to hope that my statement 
may contain something more durable 
than ephemeral criticism. 

Nothing is excellent in literary com¬ 
position but truth—truth in its en¬ 
larged sense. Truth will win her way 
at last; and the way which she has 
won she will keep. In criticism, every 
thing of novelty or sharpness, which 
pleases for a moment, is soon found 
false. 

There is scarce any tiling original in 
Pope's Essay on Criticim; and there 
are few things deep. The selection 
was skilful and just, considering'the ^ 
author's early age. But almost the 
whole is abstract and* dry. There is 
no eloquence; nnd it regards more the 
form and technicalities of composition, 
than the soul and the thoughts. The 
versification and language are good, 
on account of the terseness; but no^ 
always as harmonious and polished 
as they have been supposed to be. 
Like the French school, all the author’s 
attention, gs far as regards the matter, 
is turned to the maxims of reason, and 
not of sentiment or imagination. The 
illustrations are moral; scarcely ever 
picturesque. 

There is no enthusiasm, no loftiness, 
no passion, no relation to the phantoms 
of fiction. • 

But even on appeal to the judgment, 
the execution is far from perfect. The 
positions are not always consistent with 
each other; but sometimes positively 
contradictory, 

Tliis poem—if poem it may be called 
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-Mems to have been first written in 
prose, and then laboriously worked into 
rhymed couplets; which appear to have 
been composed separately, and then 
strung togetiier. Tlie consequence is, 
that there is rarely any flow or natural 
association.. As the detached fragments 
were composed at diflerent times and 
in different humours, thy^ became 
patches wliere the suture is apparent. 
They sliine most when they are brought 
forward as extracted citations. They 
are often perfect in their way as single 
ccuplets. But they have in them lite¬ 
rally no ingredients of poetry except 
the metre; and sometimes even in these 
the sacSe rhymes recur two, three, and 
even four times in the same page. No 
didactic prose can be more barren and 
cold than the language. 

On a few occasions of his life, 
Pope’s feelings seem to have been 
highly excited ; and then he wrote 
like a master-spirit. But he rarely 
rose beyond a state of good common- 
sense, The bent of his intellect was 
ratiocination. Ilis poetical ornaments 
and picturesque illustrations are scant¬ 
ily supplied ; and even then are often 
vague or trite. We can generally track 
him in ilie fields of his predecessors. 

A great part of his composition was 
mechanical; but it was the composi¬ 
tion of a \ery intense and skilful artist. 
AH he did was tiie effect of deep study. 
He read with acuteness ; he meditated 
judiciously and maturely; he made the 
thoughts of others his own, by amal¬ 
gamating them witli the fountains of 
his own mind. But still we almost 
always can discern the ingredients 
which were borrowed. Ile^ appears 
never to derive the first impulse from 
his own internal movements, 
f He was not a dreamer; he had no 
involuntary inspirations. Hts thoughts 
came slowly and step by step, after 
long brooding upon them. Ilis ob¬ 
servations upon men an^ manners 
were discriminative and sagacious. 


He brought to them the lamp of 
knowledge acquired from books and 
conversation, with an inquisitive mind 
and a force of reason. The spleen and 
bitterness of his temper added to his 
intellectual simrpness. 

Shut out by tlie natural feebleness 
of his frame, and his consequent ill 
health, from the common amusements 
of society, he had leisure to carry the 
culture of his mind to its highest point. 
Always at work, never gliding super¬ 


ficially over Uny topic which presented 
itself to him, the fruits of his toil bad 
always a solid value. But, because they 
were highly intellectual, it does not 
follow that they were truly poetical. 

That Pope's mind was seldom in a 
poetical state, is proved by a long set 
of verses, consisting of more than seven 
hundred lines, iit which there are so 
few poetical passages. It is of no 
avail to say that tlie precepts are just, 
and clearly and forcibly expressed. If 
the thought partakes not of the spirit 
of poetry, and if there are no illustra¬ 
tions, by which what in itself is dry is 
adorned with the halo of that inspira¬ 
tion, it cannot be poetry. 

Let any one, after the perusal of that 
work, say whether he feels awakened 
into the magic of the elevated humour 
which the genuine muse always pro¬ 
duces. He may be instructed, and his 
understanding may be improved ; and 
be may be impressed with the convic¬ 
tion that the author is an enlightened 
and powerful teacher. But tliere is not 
only a want of imagery and sentiment; 
there is no grandeur of thought. 

I am quite sure that the subject 
would have afforded a more imagina¬ 
tive mode of discussion, if the author s 
genius had inclined him to it. But his 
mind was by nature didactic and ab¬ 
stract. He could reason more readily 
than he could feel; and lie could draw 
his thoughts from books, rather than 
fiom internal fountains. 

The author might, by exhibiting the 
merits of our greatest poets — as Mil- 
ton, Spenser, and Shakespeare—have 
introduced rich and magnificent pic¬ 
tures, and sublime thoughts. He might 
have explained how imagination works, 
and what ar^the proper creations which 
the Muse excites and demands. But in 
the fields of fable he never seems to 
have delighted. All the outline, all 
the facts, and even almost all the sen¬ 
timents, of the story of Eloisa and 
Abelard, bad been already told, and 
were borrowed by him. It is true 
that he gave them a deep colouring, 
because in that particular case he 
seems to have been under tlie im¬ 
pression of personal passion. Here, 
therefore, he is eloquent, and rises to 
genuine and noble poetry. But even 
here his imagery is not often very 
minute, and is scarcely ever original. 
He was not a nice observer of the 
scenery of nature: bis epithets #re 
general, such as an intimacy with 
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lan^age, and a cultivate and ready 
memory, could supply. The 'com¬ 
mencement of Eloisa's epistle is so¬ 
lemn and grand ; but it conveys no 
particular picture; it lias none of that 
distinctness which S^nser, and Shake¬ 
speare, and Milton, might have taught 
him. But to return to the Essay on 
Criticism^ the author ought to have 
shewn wtiat purposes poetical fiction 
best answers, either of pleasure or in¬ 
struction. When the author dwells, 
not on the matter, but only on the 
rules by which the arts of literary com¬ 
position are to be managed, he escapes 
from all the nobler parts of his subject. 
And why does he escape? Because 
his shill is greater as an artist than an 
intellectual inventor. A clear appre¬ 
hension, a retentive memory, and cool 
judgment, will, with industry, be able 
to gatlier and express all the rules 
which art in a succession of centuries 
has seen reason to establish; but to 
feel duly, and duly exemplify the bursts 
of past genius, requires other and loftier 
gifts. The age to which Pope was al¬ 
lotted was an age which, though called 
Augusta7i,\rds an age more of propriety 
than of genius—at least so far as re¬ 
gards poetry. It was copied from the 
feeble and fiat model of French lite¬ 
rature. I believe that at this tune 
Milton and Spenser were little read, 
and less relished — that the grand re¬ 
gions officiion were considered extra¬ 
vagant, and perlia[)s puerile—and that 
witty representations of casual life and 
temporary manners were alone re¬ 
garded. Dryden was Pope’s mode), 
with the French Boileau; ^nd of the 
ancients, Horace, in liis satires and 
epistles. Tliese were not archetypes 
to exalt a fancy naturally flieak. They 
seemed made as if precisely to fit the 
inborn aptitudes of Pope’s mind. He 
adopted them in his very boyhood, 
and never afterwards varied from them 
through the whole remainder of his 
life. 

In the first fifty-three verses of the 
Essay on CrUicisjtt, tliere is not one 
line of poetry. Then follow six lines, 
which may be called in some degree 
poetical. There is something offeree 
and spirit from line 68 to line 109. 
Again, from line 141 to line 160. 
Again, from line 181 to line 200. 
F'pm line 215, beginning, “ A little 
learning” down to line 232, has been 


much praised—perhaps &r mote than' * 
it deserves. 

We may here quote the poet's own* 
lines, V. 239: 

But on such lays as neither ebb nor fiow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low— 

That, shunning faults, on» quiet tenor 
keep— 

We eannot blame, indeed,—but we may 
sleep.” 

Pope says, at line 297: 

True wit • is nature to advantage 
dress’d — 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well 
express’d; 

Something whose truth convinced at sight 
we find, 

That gives us back the image of our 
mind.” 

The next two lines have a strangely 
imperfect ryhme, “ light” and “ wit” 
In this page, after “ dress d” and “ ex¬ 
press d” recurs‘‘cjprm" and“dr^;” 
and again, “ erpressd ” and “ dress d” 
and again, “ best” and dress 
Eighty-two lines, from 384 to 465, 
appear to me flat truisms, expressed in 
the driest phraseology. Then come 
eight poetical lines : 

Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue ; 
But, like a shadow, proves the substance 
true: 

F(5r envied wit, like Sol eclipsed, makes 
known 

The opposing body’s grossness, not its 
ovvii. 

Wlien first tlipt sun too pow'erful beams 
displays, 

It draws up vapours which obscure its 
ni\ s; ^ 

But ev’n those clouds at last adorn its 

Reflect new glories, and augment the 
day.” 

From line 494 to 525, is a passage 
which has something of elevation, sen¬ 
timent, and eloquence. The praise of 
the ancient critics, beginning al-v. 643, 
approachq^ to the tone of poetry, ihougli 
it has nothing in the matter or thought 
much above commonplace. Then the 
praise of Eiusmus, and the revival of 
learning with Leo X., beginning at w. 
653, has an interesting warmth and flow 
of expression. 

The egeflism with which the essay 
closes is wortliy of a better poem, 1 
cannot agree with Dr. Croly, who pro¬ 
nounces this composition to be “ one 
continued flow of keen thought-and 


Here ** irit ” is used for wisdom or geaitni ; not in its modern acceptation. 
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’' animMed poetry.” I should liave sup¬ 
posed that even the most laudatory 
critic could not have gone further than 
to say that it had poetical patches. It 
does not seem to me that those patches 
are sufficiently numerous to redeem it 
as a poetical vrork. It is mischievous 
to confound or deteriorate the true in¬ 
gredients of poetry. That wjiich, how¬ 
ever just as a position of reason, is a 
mere abstract verity, and is neither 
adorned by fable, nor imagery, nor 
sentiment, and is only conveyed in 
t!» plainest, even though not vulgar 
words, cannot be poetry. A flower of 
gold-thread, stuck sparingly here and 
there, will not make a web, of winch 
nine jvtrts in ten'nre of common yarn, 
a rich and costly texture— itwill not turn 

cloth of frieze ” into “cloth of gold.” 

What has been taken to be poetry 
by the best aulhonlies of all nations, 
from the time of Aristotle to this day, 
ought not to be, and cannot be, 
mistaken. 

Dr. Johnson’s praise of this poem 
appears to me not only exiravasrant, 
but utterly unfounded. lie speaks, 
in addition to other merits — which, 
if true, would not be poetical merits— 
of its splendour of illustration ; and 
says, that “ if Pope had written nothing 
else, it would have placed him amosig 
the first critics and the first poets, as it 
exhibits every mode of excellence that 
can embellish or dignify didactic com¬ 
position.” Where is thjs splendour of 
illustration to be found ? 1 have al¬ 

ready said that I can rarely, if ever, 
trace it; indeed/for pages together, it 
has no illustrations at all. Johnson 
often expresses himself as if bethought 
that poetry was nothing more than dry 
moral precepts, clothed in smootii and 
.correct versification. Johnson, indeed, 
confines the sort of excellence he insists 
upon to didactic composition; but he 
assuredly considers the didactic the 
most valuable class, whereas nothing 
but the predominance of a rich ima¬ 
gination can make it tolerable poetry. 

Will any one be bold enough to call 
the following commencement of this 
essay poetry; 

“ ^Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill; 

But, of the two, less dangerous the offence 
To tire our patience tlian mislead our 
sense. 

Some few in that, but numbers err in this; 
Ten censure wrong, for one who writes 
amiss. 


A fool migbt^nce himself alone expose; 
Now one in verse makes many more in 
prose.” 

Tliis may be called good sense; but 
what is there even of novelty of precept 
in it ? It is the baldest of prose. The 
two next lines contain an illustration; 
but what an illustration I 

“ ’Tis with our judgments, as our watches^ 
none 

Go just alike; yet each believes his own.” 

The next illustration is at v. 22, from 
the lines and colourings of painting; 
but a very feeble one. The third illus¬ 
tration is at V. 39, from a mule, “ which 
is neither horse nor ass.” This may be 
called wit, but it is not poetry. Then 
comes a simile from the equivocal in¬ 
sects hi the Nile. 1 have already noticed 
that some poetical lines occur at v. 54. 
Next comes, at v. 64, an allusion to the 
ambition of kings, who lose, instead of 
gaming, by their desire of aggrandise¬ 
ment. The praise of nature, at v. 69, 
is happily and elegantly expressed : 
there is in tliis passage something of 
the fervour of the Muse. But the illus¬ 
tration, at V. 8.3, from man and wife, 
and atv.86,from “ tlievvmged courser,” 
are poor and commonplace. 

Some good metaphorical lines occur 
at V 92. But the allusion to modern 
“ pof/ifcnnc's,” at 109, is low and mi- 
ser.ible. 

The encomium on Homer and Virgil, 
beginning at v. 123, is proper; but of 
no exiraordvnary merit either in thought 
or language. The following couplet is 
a specimen : 

“ Learn hebce for ancient rules a just 
esteem : 

To copy natire is to copy them,” 

The next comparison is at v. 143, 
between music and poetry, which all 
must admit to be stale. The irregu¬ 
larities in the scenery of nature are 
brought to exemplify the next precept 
at v. 158- 

At V, 175 comes a simile from the 
discretion of a general commanding an 
army. 

At V. 181 begin twenty lines in a 
tone of just and poetical elevation. 

At V. 225, the simile from the Alps^ 
which Johnson pronounces to be “ the 
most apt, the most proper, and the 
most sublime of any in English poetry,” 
IS proved by Dr. Warton to have been 
borrowed from Drummond of Haw- 
tiiomden. 
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1 have thus gone throi^h a third of 
the poem, and this is surely a sufficient 
portion by which to judge the rest; it 
would tire the reader to pursue this 
dissection further. 

As far as regards the matter, the 
authors purpose is to shew all the 
abuses of criticism, and all the in¬ 
stances of bad taste—and this he often 
does with great brevity and point; but 
that of which 1 complain is, that he 
does it in a prosaic way. As an in¬ 
stance of a cool and discriminative 
judgment in a very young author, it is, 
indeed, a subject of great admiration ; 
but 1 think that it is the judgment Of 
selection^ not of origination. Treated 
in the way in which Pope has treated 
this subject, 1 think that it would have 
formed a better essay in prose tlian in 
rhyme : unless it be argued that verse 
assists the memory in retaining the 
rules. Even in this regard, it has had 
the effect of often cramping and de¬ 
meaning the language. 1 suspect that 
his style would have been often richer 
if he had written in prose. The narrow 
space of a couplet often lops off parts, 
and disfigures the form. Pope had a 
mechanical mind, and seldom 

Snatch'd a grace beyond thereach of art.*’ 

He could rarely be warmed into a 
heiglit or a flow. His style — at least 
in this essay—is condensed and snap¬ 
pish. Many of the rules are so obvious 
and trite, that they do not seem worth 
the trouble ofpre‘=sing into a couplet. 

Another fault of the piece is this, 
that it is an essay, not on criticism, 
but on critics — on their^ characters, 
their prejudices, their passions, and 
their motives. It would have been 
far more interesting and instructive to 
have dwelt more on the subjects to be 
criticised. As the author’s attention is 
principally confined to critics on poetry, 
he might have discussed all the various 
kinds of poetry,—the epic, the drama¬ 
tic, the lyric, the elegiac, llie didactic, 
the satiric. But his mind seems to 
have been earliest turned, not to the 
matter, but to the artificial manner of 
writing on it. Mature gave his intellect 
a spirit of examination, and a subtlety 
of distinction, which rather chose to 
probe and analyse, than be earned 
away by general admiration. This 
rai^ly attends youth, and still more 
rarely genius. 

Such a faculty, however, was well 
suited to the taste of the age in which 


this essay appeared. It was an age of' 
cold correctness; on which account it 
has been fiilsely called classical. * 
It is astouishing that, after the lofty 
performances of Milton, in which the 
Muse bad taken a more sublime flight 
than even before, the nex^t generation 
should fall back into a strain and taste 
so creeping, flat, and dull. The epoch 
was not wanting in great men, of strong 
and brilliant talents in every public 
department. The age was stirring and 
adventurous. In prose, Addison was a 
model of elegance, grace, imaginati^, 
and sentiment; Marlborough was the 
splendid star of war ; and Somers, 
St. John, and others, shone in the 
state and the senate.* In poetry alone 
was a timid and chastised propriety. 
This was partly the effect of Dryden’s 
predominant reputation; but still more 
of the peculiar character of Pope’s mind. 

I do not believe that any eft’ort cc^ld 
have enabled him to have been an 
author of imaginative invention. He 
drew all the materials of liis thoughts 
from external observation. The 
on Criticism proves that the character 
of Ins intellect was hxed as early as 
the age of twenty. 

It seems to me that Nature intended 
Pope for an abstract moralist and an 
argumentative plulosoplier; and tliat 
mere accident made him a writer of 
verses, and addicted to the labour 
of hitching his thouglits into rhyme'. 
Poetry has more to do with feelings 
than with reason ; and with feehngs 
excited by imagination. It is to change 
the order of things tOtatlempt to raise 
poetical emotion by mere reasoning. 

To bfgin to act on the offensive 
against literary censors at an age of 
youthful hope, was rather out of place. 
Pope appears to have already antici¬ 
pated attack, and dreaded misappre¬ 
hension. This is in consonance with 
what is recorded of the morbidness of 
his temper. But he who fears more 
than he hopes, never do great 
things. Th.e author, who nicely cal¬ 
culates all ‘the chances against him, 
will be not only chained, but paralysed, 
in all his exertions. 

If we admit the subject to be proper, 
and the precepts of the writer to be 
correct, are tlie illustrations as pic¬ 
turesque and poetical as they could 
have been made? I venture to say 
that the reverse is the case. If Pope’s 
mind had supplied original images and 
spontaneous sentiments, they would 
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•’hmpe not decorated, but enforced his 
positions, in a very different and much 
raoreattractive manner. Lookingsolely 
to theproduct of which he was in search, 
he regarded neither leaves nofblossom ; 
the dry fruit was all he carefjbr. 

That Johnson, who had estimated the 
genius of Shakespeare with so much 
power and taste, should sh^ew himself 
so blind to the ingredients of poetry in 
the case of Pope, is to me unaccount¬ 
able. In Shakespeare, he had been 
conversant with rich and beautiful 
fa^le, and description, and sentiment. 
Almost all he found in Pope was 

di*y as dustJ^ Let it be kepi in mind 
that my consideration has been here 
confined to the Essay on Criticism. 
I may hereafter examine the other 
essays and poems, which I shall try 
by the same principles : perhaps they 
may stand the test better. But as 
Jo^nson has pronounced the Essay 071 
Criiicim a performance which llie 
poet never afterwards excelled, it must 
not be complained that I have chosen 
his worst work, or one of his inferior 
works, to exercise my cavils upon. 
It will vainly be denied by the surly 
biographer, that the Essay on Man is 
in a much higher tone. But this se¬ 
vere and capricious censor was always 
guided in his literary decisions by col¬ 
lateral and adventitious motives. He 
took an offence at the doctrines and 
philosophy of tlie Essay 07i Alan; 
whereas his duty was to decide by its 
poetical execution. Till we have esta¬ 
blished clear and precise principles, 
by which the ncture of poetry is de¬ 
fined and governed, all judgments upon 
it will be arbitrary and fantastical. It 
is like unfixed laws in civil affairs,— 
tnisera est servitus itbi lex est vaga et 
,incerta. 

There are some things which prove 
their essence by their very names, as 
well as by the general consent of man¬ 
kind. Such is poetryis its 
essence; and if ibis be wanting, no 
other merits can entitle _^it to higher 
praise than such as belongs to an in¬ 
ferior quality. Unless, therefore, Pope 
can be shewn to deal in creation^ 
Johnson cannot justify, by all his dog¬ 
matisms, the encomiums df supremacy 
which he has lavished upon him. lie 
asks, with an absurd pertness, If 
Pope is not a poet, who is V' His 
analysis of the ingredients is not only 
for from exact, but exaggerated. 

There are those censors whose taste 


may incline them to think that if the 
ingredients of Pope’s mind did not fit 
him to compose what I contend can 
alone make the purest and highest 
class of poetry, yet that they enabled 
him to execute something belter. But 
this is a different question. The trial 
must be, not whether Pope’s works are 
belter than poetry, but to what rank 
they are entitled as yoetrii? That Pope 
was a man of vast intellectual power, 
no one can doubt. 

Moral couplets, containing observa¬ 
tions upon actual life, such as exhibits 
itself to the common view of mankind, 
Will be more to the taste of a large 
portion of readers than a display of 
the spiritual world, and of those dim 
region? which imagination deliglits to 
depict. Common minds can apprehend 
nothing but what their senses present 
to them,—what they can see, and hear, 
and touch, and smell. With whatever, 
therefore, assists them in forming opi¬ 
nions on tiiese things, they are most 
pleased. There arc couplets of Pope, 
which have been on every one’s lips 
from the time that they were first pub¬ 
lished . Their conciseness, their clear¬ 
ness, their familiar language, meet the 
daily occurrences of social life. But 
whatever merits these characteristics 
may claim, they are not the merits of 
prime and excellent poetry. Correct 
views of human life, such as daily ex¬ 
perience teaches to a sound and dis¬ 
cerning understanding, are an inestim¬ 
able acquisition ; but they may be 
acquired without genius, and compre¬ 
hended without taste or feeling. All 
the necessaries of life are within tfie 
reach of common capacities. We must 
not estimate^the value of things by their 
vulgar usefulness, but by theirgrandeur 
and brilliance. Wisdom, as has been 
said on the highest authority, is the 
fruit of leisure, and not of necessary 
labour. We must not allow llie scale 
of excellence to be confounded; and 
put the arts highest, which are merely 
of popular application. 

Providence has ordained that the 
great body of the people should live by 
other means than by culture of mind ; 
but, nevertheless, the culture of mind 
must take the pre-eminence. The 
visionary wanders away from actual 
existences, and is never content w'ith 
things as they are. But Pope’s whole 
mind was employed upon the scenes 
passing before him : his delight was to 
detect and expose the follies of society; 
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and he saw no shapes in the clouds of 
ideal goodness and ideal beauty. The 
understanding wliich is always intent 
upon the errors and the weaknesses of 
humanity, gets a habit of minute ana¬ 
lysis which is unpr6pIlious to grand 
conceptions. 

But the general reader loves satire, 
and takes more pleasure in the expo¬ 
sure and ridicule of faults, than in the 
delineation of virtue and grandeur. 
Life is a warfare; and envy and hatred 
are almost universal passions. If we 
trust too much, and hope too much, 
we are lost. The characters of Viiliers, 
Wharton, and others, in which Pops 
excelled, were drawn from careful and 
acute observation. If we are come 
into this life to think of no world but 
the present, then all this is best. But 
we might spare all these clever exposi¬ 
tions, without much loss to the exalta¬ 
tion of our minds and hearts. 

There is a dreadful laceration and 
depression of spirit in reading the 
follies and turpitudes of mankind in 
the contentions of busy life. If Pope 
oeheved in the pictures lie drew—and 
no doubt he did believe—he must have 
been always sour, peevish, and un¬ 
happy. 

Jn those days poets affected to be 
wits; and were sought at the tables of 
the great, when the difference of ranks 
was much greater than at present. 
They strove, therefore, to make them¬ 
selves agreeable companions, and to 
be adepts in the manners of the world ; 
instead of nursing, in solAude, noble 
fictions. In all their poetry, therefore, 
we find no romance, no /able; but 
familiar descriptions, and sharp and 
lively moralisms, aiming to be polished 
and piquant. Few of iheAi rose above 
the class of mere versifiers. These 
were authors to whom Johnson was 
taught in his youth to look up, and 
whom his native taste and the struc¬ 
ture of bis mind led him to approve. 
Poetry was intended for lonely con¬ 
templation, where the noises of society 
and the ambitions of the world never 
enter. But St. John, Harley, Cobham, 
and Burlington, lived in the vortex of 
busy life, and were not likely to relish 
the wild and secluded dreams of ima¬ 
gination. Pope, therefore, in addition 
to his natural bent, had the incitement 
to,write that which would best please 
hi^airons, 

Inese might be reasons why Pope’s 
i-epulation should stand so high in his 


life; but all such adventitious advan- * 
tages have long since died away: he 
must now be tried by the pure and* 
eternal principles of the most exalted’ 
poetry. But such a reputation, once 
gained, h|s too many persons interested 
in it to bfe lightly given up, It flatters 
the worldlings, and gratifies the wits* 
Probably, no one will arise who will 
be able to rival Pope in his own de¬ 
partment ; but numerous are those who 
can follow his track at a distance. For 
one who has the faculty of creation, 
hundreds have the faculty of observa¬ 
tion. The gift of moral reasoning is 
very common; the gift of lofty senti¬ 
ments is very rare. 

The selfishness of> mankind makes 
them love that intellectual sort of cul¬ 
ture best which teaches them to be 
most skilful in estimating and choosing 
the course of daily life ; and, by learn¬ 
ing the characters of their fellow-beings, 
to know how to protect themselves 
against them—or, perhaps, to over- 
readi them. What, therefore, only 
purifies and elevates the internal move¬ 
ments of the bmin, and ameliorates the 
heart, they receive with comparative 
indifference. Thus, they call Pope’s 
matter sterling ore. 

If we take Pope’s productions for a 
stydy of man in society, then we do 
well: he is sagacious, pointed, witty, 
elegant, harmonious, and often pro¬ 
found. Much may be learned from 
him ; but more of outward manners 
than of psychological information. 
Perhaps his mind was more occupied 
with the labour and ^art of expressing 
thoughts in a striking way, than with 
the thoughts themselves. He was often 
content with taking the hints, both of 
opinion and of imagery and illustration, 
from others. He looked to books for, 
the purpose of finding matter for his 
own compositions. He gathered sug¬ 
gestions and conversation; and must 
have learned much from those great 
statesmen, so widely engaged in public 
business, with whom he habitually as¬ 
sociated. But it sometimes happens 
that the point of the language, or the 
decoration of the dress, covers a trite¬ 
ness of observation. It cannot be denied 
that the poeft often deals in truisn s. 

Pope has in some of his poems gone 
quite as far as the perfection of ait 
can go in the language of versification. 
Witness from v. 267 to v. 280, in the 
first epistle of the Essay o» Man* 

Pope’s employment was to reason, 
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•and to throw his arguments into coup¬ 
lets .of Verse; and he seems to have 
derived his opinions more from argu¬ 
ment than from sentiment. 1 am my¬ 
self convinced, that the latter is the 
better guide. It is by the heart and 
the imaginative power that the Muse 
must perform her magic: that the poet’s 
best work is inspiration, and not art, 
cannot be doubt^. 

It is on this account that Pope oAen 
tires those readers who delight in 
Spenser, and Shakespeare, and Milton. 

most admirable degree of technical 
skill falls far short of the force of nature. 
We look in poets for something super¬ 
human : tlie more they are conversant 
with real life, the less reverence we 
have for them. We expect that their 
position should be in a spiritual world. 
Cold heads may preach as much as 
they will about what they call common- 
sen^e — a sober view of the dictates of 
experience ; but it is a part of our 
better nature to aspire to more exalted 
regions. A sagacious moralist, an 
acute observer of life and the human 
character, is a wise and praiseworthy 
man; but he is not by those preten¬ 
sions a great poet. \\ e must not con¬ 
found and miscall names, and still less 
essences. Such an one may be a poet 
also, but he is not a poet on those 
accounts; and the chances are tliat tiis 
deep attention, bent on terrestrial con¬ 
cerns, will withdraw him from the 
sublimer regions of the air. He must 
be very prejudiced and olind who will 
deny that this was often the case with 
Pope. ^ 

Johnson, to indulge his own hu¬ 
mours, was resolved to confopnd one 
excellence with another; but he did it 
in defiance of his own better know¬ 
ledge. lie has shewn, on other occa¬ 
sions, that no one could analyse the in¬ 
gredients of intellectual power more 
clearly than he. Discrimination was 
Johnson's most prominent faculty; 
but, unluckily, he had no sensibility, 
and a very imperfect fancy. He, 
theiefire, chose to laud mOst that with 
which he was himself most gifted. 

There is nothing which leads to so 
much error, and nothing so disgusting, 
as arbitrary and capricio(.s criticism. 
Unless we can .settle incontrovertible 
principles, and abide by them, every 
thing IS open to lawless will; and the 
mind of the public is kept in a state of 
constant uncertainty, and all literary 
fame is at the mercy of the envious 


and malignant. The ancients knew 
distinctly the rules of poetical compo¬ 
sition, and thus fixed permanently the 
gradations of excellence—gradations to 
which all future ages have adhered, in 
the credit and fame given to their chief 
poets. No one has questioned the su¬ 
periority of Homer and Virgil, or 
doubted the exact place due to Horace 
or Lucretius. Pope comes nearer to 
Horace—at least as a didactic and sa¬ 
tirical, though not as a lyrical, author. 
In lyrics, I think we have no one who 
has much similitude to Horace. Some¬ 
times Cowley comes nearest to him; 
on the other hand, Cowley has many 
distinct powers and merits from Ho¬ 
race : indeed Cowley, with some 
faults, is a most original, profound, 
and admirable writer; but yet better in 
prose than in verse. There is no au¬ 
thor on whom Johnson’s judgment is so 
ingenious and so just as on Cowley. 
Perhaps it will be observed that the 
biographer’s Life of Dryden” is still 
more excellent. But this last, though 
very able, is liable to the same suspi¬ 
cions of favourable prejudice as that of 
Pope. I consider Dryden superior to 
Pope, because he was more varied, 
and less mechanical; he has more of 
the vigour of intellect, and less of the 
artist. 

In venturing these opinions on 
Pope, which a large portion of society, 
even of literary society, will deem hy¬ 
percritical, I am aware of the attacks 
to which I shall expose myself. Late 
critics of reputation have taken a con¬ 
trary side, and the mass of comment¬ 
ators will be against me; but I have 
the VVartons — great names — and 
Bowles with me. 

Authorities, however, signify but 
little. Do my criticisms stand upon 
the rock of reason ; are they built 
upon experience; are they founded in 
the indelible character of the human 
heart? If they are, they will not be 
shaken, but will gradually make their 
way. Truth will always gain her pre¬ 
dominance at last; and .sophistryand 
bad taste will be detected, and thrown 
aside. It will be found that those au¬ 
thors whose works have survived them 
half a century have deserved to live; 
and that time is always Just in the 
distribution of fame. For a little 
while, fame is uncertain and capri¬ 
cious. A thousand adventitious cir¬ 
cumstances operate during a writer’s 
life : the writer’s personal character 
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and influence, and Uie veering fash¬ 
ions of the moment; polittcal and re¬ 
ligious prejudices, and the dictation 
of some temporary leader of the public 
mind. But, at last, the ore is brought 
10 the test; and all alloys will be de¬ 
tected, and thrown off, and leave only 
wliat is genuine. 1 liave lived long 
enough to see many of those who were 
favourites of the public in my youth 
already cast into utter oblivion. Pope 
lias preserved his reputation, because 
he was truly an eminent master in his 
own department. 

He who has a decided literary 
genius will, 1 think, pursue the bent of* 
nature independent of the fashions of 
Ills age; but he who is formed by the 
age will die with the ago. This, in¬ 
deed, is a matter of course; the in¬ 
terest falls with tlie cessation of its 
2ause. V\ hat is prompted by exter¬ 
nal impulses can have no enduring 
strength. J^ryden and Pope owed en¬ 
couragement to the French school; 
but they would have written nearly the 
siune quality of matter if they had lived 
in'the time of Spenser and Tasso.- 
Daniel was not taught Iiis moral and 
metaphysical turn by Spenser, nor 
Drayton his topographical descriptions, 
nor Raleigh his abstraction of terse and 
solid moral axioms ; each followed the 
native propensities of tns own mental 
faculties. They wliom the bounty of 
Heaven has not endowed with original 
gifts should never attempt the higher 
departments of Uteralure. 

l^ojie’s industry must liave been in¬ 
cessant; which, as his life was but one 
prolonged disease, was douljy praise¬ 
worthy. Even in company his mind 
seemed always bent upon his works, 
and for collecting the matetials of the 
designs he had in hand. He was not, 
therefore, ready for conversation, nor 
easily led into the topics he heard started; 
but yet, when be seemed silent and 
abstracted, often gathered iiints which 
had been supposed to pass over him 
unheeded. 

But he who makes it his business to 
watch obliquities, and see what is ab¬ 
surd in human manners, has not much 
chance of enjoyment in society. The 
s<cva indignatio is a comfortless feeling. 
Pope could not, like other poets, de¬ 
light himself in the fields, and the 
woods, and the grandeur of nature. 
IJis puny and valetudinary frame would 
ikj* permit him. He sat at table, 
lifted, like a child, on a high chair, 
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peevish, snappish, and sarcastic,— 
jealous of notice, irascible at contra.- ^ 
diction, and exacting ready and impli¬ 
cit obedience to his wants and hu- 
mours. He had the glory of mental 
dominion ; yet he seems never to have 
been placid. • 

Yet, what will not men do to be • 
blazed to tl^ world in immortal verse ? 
Oxford and Bolingbroke bore his petu¬ 
lances, and submitted to the attentions 
which he exacted. This was an honour¬ 
able part of the character of two power¬ 
ful statesmen, whose figure in hislory^s 
not a little equivocal. In these days, 
poets do not live at the tables of the 
great, unless we except the Anacreon 
of the age. But nobles are not as they 
used to be: the quality of the aristo¬ 
cracy is utterly changed ; and their 
splendour and influence are gone. 
iHiat society is happier for this change, 
it will be difiicult to prove. ^ • 

In tins respect, as well as in the 
tone and colour of his genius, how 
very unlike was Milton to Pope! 
Milton lived apart, and had scarce 
any acquaintance with those who are 
called the great. Thougii he had for 
many yeary'filled a stale-office of im¬ 
portance, he tells us that he had little 
acquaintance with public men ; and 
scai^cc knew his employer, the Pro¬ 
tector Cromwell. He fell, no doubt, 
that bis holy visions,were disturbed by 
losing his precious time in the familiar 
intercourse will) worldlings, and those 
Avho were engaged in the coarseness of 
tlie practical business of life. He per¬ 
formed bis political duties alone, and 
then retreated to bis own inspired soli¬ 
tude. W ft have not enough recorded of 
Spenser’s life to know his habits ; but, 
tliough he was familiar with Raleigh, 
and perhaps knew Sydney personally, • 
he wrote the Fairy Queen in the savage 
loneliness of an Irish castle, amid 
liordcs of barbarians. "What reason 
have we believe that Shakespeare 
ever associated much with rank and 
riches 1 I do not say that this was un- 
propitious to tlie turn of Pope’s genius. 

As solitude must be the lot of many, 
and of some of the most highly en¬ 
dowed, It is a great injury to moral 
wisdom to d^reciate it, or to exalt the 
advantages of a familiar intercourse 
with the more bustling and more 
showy members of the active world. 
These sentiments may be seen best ad¬ 
vocated in Cowley’s beautiful and wise 
essays, and in Cowpers Task, 
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\ It is a vulgar opinion^ that we can 
■ only obtain a knowledge of human 
'beings by perpetual intercourse with 
the busy and practical part of man¬ 
kind. iiut a sagacious imagination^ 
and a watchful intimacy with the in- 
tci'iial movements of men’s heails, will 
give mure light that an acquaintance 
of u long earthly existeifce, with all 
that can be seen in the external clia- 
racters of those who form the active 
movers in the business and strifes of 
die public stage. 

' Whoever spends much of his time 
in company, gets a habit of idle and 
wandering thought. The variety of 
statements, and variety of opinions, 
which he hears, confound his under¬ 
standing: he is content to satisfy him¬ 
self with false movements; and gets 
rid of the puzzle of one set of ideas 
by transferring himself into another, 
lietired contemplation keeps him in 
one track ; and, if his conclusions are 
not always right, they are at least 
consistent. 

The delineation of living manners, 
and the exposure of the vices of tiie 
age, are useful and instructive; but I 
suspect that they may be better done in 
prose than in verse. The Muse, who 
loves grandeur and beauty, shrinks from 
deformity and angry vindictiveness. 

The sensibility to the magnificence, 
and extreme fairness and grace, of the 
face of nature, is a high virtue. As 
long as we wander Cn the free and 
fragrant air, under a clear but not 
burning sunshine, we have an inex¬ 
pressible delight in the consciousness 
of existence. And this delight is good¬ 
ness, and gratitude, and devotion. The 
poet whom nature has not gifted with 
this sensibility is of a mean order; 
and be who, himself endowed with 
this taste, can impart it to others, and 
raise in their bosoms a portion of his 
own enthusiasm, is a mighty magician, 
and a benefactor to mankind in their 
most exalted essehce. To what extent 
Pope deserves this praise all nice dis- 
cerners can estimate. He took more 
'pleasure in the artificial habits of con¬ 
ventional society. 

Johnson’s joy was to^ move in the 
crowded streets of London, and rouse 
himself by the battle of varied conver¬ 
sation. ills gloom and spleen could 
not endure the leisure and quiet of 
solitude* He admired most, therefore, 
■whatever exercised the acuteness of the 
understanding. Of this exercise lie 


found ample materials in the writings 
of Pope. 

Johnson has done more to confirm 
and authorise that love for the meaner 
departments of poetry, which the mul¬ 
titude naturally prefer, tlian any other 
critic- And this is one reasoi> why his 
Lives of the Poets have held their place 
in the market. The mob live for the 
world, and care not for the connexions 
which rise above the world : the neces¬ 
sities of looking for daily means of 
subsistence leave tlieni no leisure fur 
idealisms. Moreover, the generality 
, of minds are maller-of-fact minds. 
But poets are to draw pictures of 
mankind rather as they ought to be 
than as they are. 

After all, Pope is not exact—he 
very commonly deals in exaggemtions; 
his characters are frequently overdrawn, 
for the purpose of effect. Many of them 
are delineations of temporary manners; 
and these lose all interest wIk'ii f.ishions 
change. Nothing is of permanent value 
but that which belongs to our general 
nature. Milton’s subjects were too 
liigh for the petty peculiarities of so¬ 
ciety, time, and country; and to ihe'^o 
Shakespeare, in bis dramas, paid little 
attention. His portraits are from man 
in his universal forms and feelings; 
whether an ancient Homan, or a Plan- 
tagenet and Tudor hero or courtier. 

The perusal of Pope’s works does 
not make one happy. We do not love 
to brood upon the errors, and passions, 
and ridiculous vanities of our fallen 
condition. Beings of grand and gene¬ 
rous scope wish to wander away into 
regions cf fiction, wliich are of a more 
congenial character. We would be 
taken out«of ourselves, and our ter¬ 
restrial bondage. 

In this consists the moral wisdom of 
the highest class of poets; and it is a 
spiritual and heaven-ascending wisdom. 
Were it necessary for all to live in the 
degrading strife of vulgar business, it 
would be otherwise: for there petty 
watchfulness, mean craft, and flagitious 
deception, as well as hard-heartedness, 
are necessary; and whoever lifts his 
eyes from the ground is sure to fall 
into a pit, laid for him by avarice, 
envy, or malice. 

But Providence has permitted society 
to form itself, in the course of time, 
into gradations, of whicli the chief po¬ 
sitions are places of dignity and inde¬ 
pendent leisure. Among these ought 
to be found the lights of genius and 
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philosophy. Had life no ornaments, 
did imagination give no ideal colours 
to it would be too dreary and dull 
to be endured. 

What is reason, unless it has mate¬ 
rials to act upon ? and the best ofthe^ 
materials are supplied by imagination 
and sentiment. Thist> however, will 
not be conceded by the common-sense 
commentators. 

• 1 have already said something upon 
Gray in this epistle, and would wish to 
conclude it by saying a little more. 

As the quantity of Gray’s composi¬ 
tions is so small, it may seem that hq 
cannot afford matter for much criti¬ 
cism ; but this, 1 think, is not the case. 
Wiiatever he has written is all essence. 
It has not the copiousness and richness 
of fable, nor enters much into the re¬ 
gions of imagination; but is almost 
entirely moral and descriptive. This 
may be attributed to the age in >vhich 
the author lived, which was an age of 
tameness and elegant propriety. Ti¬ 
midity was among Gray’s defects; and 
he did not like to run the imzard of 
going beyond the fashion or spirit of 
the day, Gray’s topics are all import¬ 
ant, and go o the human heart in its 
soberest and i)est moments. They are 
delivered with a concise and mellow 
vigour, and never load the memory; 
they are never extravagant or fantastic, 
but have always a philosophic and re¬ 
ligious truth; they have the calm and 
contemplative melancholy of patient 
wisdom. « 

It is true liiat, in the iiighest rank of 
poetry, there is something too warm and 
enthusiastic for chastised a»d experi¬ 
mental philosopliy; therefore I may be 
forgiven for saying that pray never 
reached tliat highest rank. But I do 
not believe that he is the less popular 
on that accounr. The great mass of 
mankind arc unhited by their occupa¬ 
tions, their selfish interests, and, per¬ 
haps, by their inborn nature, for enjoy¬ 
ments of pure idealism. It may 1)6 
said that the poet’s two great odes rise 
into the regions of fiction; but if it be 
fiction, it IS historic or illustmtive fic¬ 
tion, They are too much laboured,— 
too mechanical and artist-like. In the 
“ Progress of Poesy” there is no natu¬ 
ral association of ideas; they are 
patched together so abruptly that we 
cannot easily follow them, and are 
obliged to exercise our recollection, 
and Xo consult notes. Every where 


splendid passages occur, but they do 
not form parts of one stream. • 

Gray’s habits of comjx>sitiQu were 
not suited to that sort of poetry which 
at once blazes upon the imagination. 
He wrote slowly, and pruned, and cor¬ 
rected, and polished. In *the fatigue 
of toilsome workmanship the freshness 
and energjfe of the ideas evaporate. 

No one knows historically what were 
Shakespeare’s habits of composition; 
but I cannot doubt but he struck off 
his thoughts, sentiments, and descrip¬ 
tions at once; and never, when once 
committed to paper, or conceived, at¬ 
tempted to alter them : and hence it is 
that they strike the Reader’s intellect, 
or bosom, or fancy, instantaneously. 
The best words are those which rise 
consentaneously with the idea; words 
which are forced into their places are 
comprehended with pain. 

Gray was a man of a jiowerful nadve 
genius, but whom a teclinical education 
had somewhat damped and lowered, 
llis erudition weigln ci down liis inborn 
fire. He chose, sometimes, rather to 
rely upon bis memory than on the stores 
which the rich original fountain of his 
intellect would have supplied ; and he 
placed before him models when he 
should have drawn from invention, 
lleiwould have been mure happy if he 
had trusted more to himself; his spirits 
would have been higher, and he would 
have found more enjoyment in literary 
occupation. To do only what others 
have done gratifies us but feebly: to 
know all that has been already taught 
is not satisfactory; because, if we can¬ 
not form opinions ofour own, bow shall 
we know*whal master is most to be re¬ 
lied on. In this case our ideas can 
never be fixed, except by a servile re¬ 
liance on authority chosen by accident. • 

The fashion of the age has taken up 
a contempt for poetry. It is a liad 
symptom of the moral mind of the 
people, wh« thus prove themselves to 
have become sensual and gross. 

It is the dejuocralic spirit,— the as¬ 
cendency gained by low-born and un¬ 
educated people,—the brawl offactious 
politics,—the intriguing activity of de¬ 
sperate adventurers,—the general dis¬ 
tress among the higher classes,—the 
vast and Jewish influence of the Stock 
Exciiange,— which have effected this 
downfal of the loftier pleasures, of the 
mind. The public, therefore, feel no 
interest but in matters of fact; and 
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those siicli only as have a temporary 
.attraction or use. They read scarce 
any thing but newspapers, or vulgar 
pamphlets on the factious politics of 
the day, except the trash under the 
name of novels, furnished to females 
by the circlilating libraries, which ob¬ 
tain no favour unless they are corrupt, 
extravagant, or an outrage io all good 
taste. 

I do not entirely admire the cold 
decency of Gray’s own age; its fearful 
and philosophic propriety never soared 
“ extra flammaniia nucnia vnindi'* 
Gray’s desponding melancholy was a 
morbid disease; his causes of unhap¬ 
piness were redactions on the past; 
for the present he had no ground of 
complaint. Uis boyhood had been 
miserable, in consequence of his fa- 
llicr’s cruelly and extravagance. In 
his manhood he was in a state of easy 
independence, living amid the luxury 
of literature, free from all lamily cares 
and all worldly vexations, or the con¬ 
suming passions of ambition and ri¬ 
valry,— innocent, virtuous, peaceful, 
susceptible to tlie higiiesl degree of ail 
the beauties and all the grandeurs of 
nature,— apprehensive, erudite, con¬ 
templative, profound, accurate, and 
leady in memory,—with a just scorn 
of all the gauds and all the fooleriei of 
the world,— a lover of all arts, and ex¬ 
quisitely skilful in^them. To him life 
ought to have been a Paradise, but for 
his*spleen and melanclioly. 

Ills most perfect poem is, by uni¬ 
versal consent, Ins This is, m 

its own class, unimilated and inimitable. 
But let us precisely discriminate of 
what kind its merits are. They are 
not those of imagination and fiction ; 
they are all drawn from oliservation 
' and experience,— from the scenery of 
nature open to the eyes, and from the 
internal movements of the heart. A 
large portion of the sentiments may be 
found scattered about in other poets; 
but never m the salne natural and hap¬ 
py combination, nor expressed willi 
the same Uicidness and liarinony. But 
the concurrence of those sentiments 
with those of preceding writers does 
not prove that they were l^orrowed. It 
appears to me that they rose un¬ 
prompted in Gray’s own mind ; but 
that when so risen the poet’s rich 
memory sometimes recalled to him si¬ 
milar thoughts in otliers, and lliat he 
occasionally aided his expression by 


[December, 

them. I confine these particular re¬ 
marks to the FAcgy. [ do not think 
that this was the process in most of his 
other compositions. 

Tlicre is an «enlire unity in the 
FJegif: all the parts are harmonious 
and inseparable parts of one whole; 
the complete outline must have flashed 
upon llie poet at once. Some one 
propitious evening of contemplation 
ami unbroken preponderance, or, ra¬ 
ther, utter dominion of rich but melan¬ 
choly in'j))iration, must have stamped 
the whole at one impression! Nature 
spoke from the fulness of a noble ami 
sensitive, but moral and philosophic, 
heart and intellect. No composition 
of warm and picturesque poetry can be 
found in which, like tins, there is not a 
single strained thought, not one ex¬ 
travagant image, not one affected feel¬ 
ing, not one forced and over-coloured 
expression. The chastencss and grace 
of every part has the last degree of 
finisli. There is nothing at wluch llio 
most frigid advocate for sober truths 
can cavil. Yet this is combined with 
llie most brilliant glow of poetical lints. 

Scarcely any fine jioetry is else- 
w'here to be found which does not 
sometimes overstep the modesty of 
nature. Ovcrwrouglil descriptions oc¬ 
cur in our best poets,— not, indeed, 
frequently, because whatever is over¬ 
wrought is very faulty, and the poet 
who deals much in it must be of an 
inferior class. 

1 cann( 4 t find a single image in 
Gray’s poems which every observer of 
nature may not behold without the 
smallest hglit of imagination; not that 
every observer does behold it, because 
too many afe dull and purblind. But 
Gray’s beauty consists not merely m 
the image presented by its most pictu¬ 
resque features, but by the sentiment 
he teaches the reader to associate with 
it. Those sentiments are alvvays just, 
affecting, and instructive: there is no 
innocent, contemplative, and feeling 
bosom wlucii they do not deeply 
touch ; none hut would be ashamed to 
own tlie chords of their heart too .hard 
for them. Had the ideas here re¬ 
flected been somewhat more visionary 
and immaterial, they could not have 
been palpable to the common herd of 
mankind. I am not sure that the very 
highest minds are always fitted fo» the 
most exalted kinds of poetry. They, 

then, are willing to rest upon thasolid 
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earth,—to rely on mora^ experience, 
and to be content with the objects 
which their senses present to them. 

Gray had no enthusiasm, unless the 
splendid patches of language in the 
two great odes be chlled enthusiasm. 
Ilis imagination was always under the 
control of his reason; he had a sober 
judgment, and a conscientious love of 
calm reflection. Ilis philosojihic mind 
never allowed itself to be led away by 
glittering and delusive lights. But 
this was rather a check to his genius 
than an aid to it; it restrained him 
from entering on lliose regions of jios- 
sibility where a poet's chief magic lies.* 

Invention is the mighty and divine 
charm ; all copies from reality arc 
comparatively flat. In the ode on 
I'Uon College, which consists of moral 
thoughts, there is nothing which is not 
sufficiently obvious. The poetry, there¬ 
fore, must consist in the language; and 
in what does this lie? Mainly in the 
personification of abstract ideas,—sucli 
as, Ambition this shall tempt to rise.’' 
Ill those there is nothing very new; 
but the picturesqueness is given by the 
epithets: there is nut much metaphor, 
nor is 4 recondite and unexpected. If 
there is fancy 111 the delineation of the 
figures and the grouping, there is no 
invention. 

I think there is little in Gray of “ the 
dim-discovered tracts of mind*' of 
which Collins speaks in one of his 
odes. He is never metaphysical, and 
never obscure ; but his want of that 
entliusiasm of which I h^e spoken 
rarely allows him to reach the highest 
point of eloquence. Those bursts by 
wliich a blaze of new light*is thrown 
rarely occur. 

^\ hat are the descriptioits and what 
the moral instructions conveyed by this 
“ Ode on P'ton College ?” That the 
scenes where wc have passed our 
childish days have a peculiar charm 
for us,— that they remind us of the 
joys of that careless age, and revive 
those pleasures irt us,—that we wish to 
bring back pictures of those various 
amusements which then occupied our 
hours of play,—that at that time our 
spirits were lively and our sleep liglit, 
—and that we then had no presages of 
the evils which attend our future life; 
but that it is necessary to vvainlheyoung 
where misfoitunes he in ambush for 
tlipRa ; and many of tliese he enume- 
KUes,as the fury passions,—anger, fever, 
shame, love, jealousy, <’nvy, care, de¬ 


spondence, and sorrow. That amVii- 
tion shall delude them to rise, only to 
bring a more disastrous fall,—that® 
falsehood and unkindness shall mock 
their tears, and remorse shall sting 
them, and madness shall torture them, 
—that in old age all sorts of diseases 
shall pain and consume tfiem. That 
not only the feeling shall suffer for the 
miseries otliers, but the hard¬ 
hearted fortheirown,—that all mankind 
are equally born to trouble. The poet 
then ends with a recall of his advice 
to caution youth, by giving this fq^e- 
knowledge; and exclaims that it is 
better to enjoy our ignorance as long as 
we can. 

Now, certainly, all* these doctrines 
have nothing of discovery or novelty 
in them. The discriminative language 
by which each separate passion is cha¬ 
racterised is the attraction on wlncli 
this ode must rely; if it be not in,^ts 
])lainlive and sentimental tone, which, 
perhaps, is the more striking spell of 
the two. I think that Collins would 
have made these figures of the passions 
and the fiends of evil more distinct 
and spiritualised beings, and would 
have put them more into action. I 
doubt whether Gray ever brought forth 
the whole of his true and inborn 
strength : he always wrote under tram¬ 
mels ; the ghosts of Ins Etonian models, 
of Ins classical predecessors, always 
stood frowning bcibre him: he never 
could get out of ins mind the rules of 
art. ^ 

It yet will be asked, What more 
could have been don^ than has been 
done? A lyric, it will be said, is too 
short to allow space enough for a 
fable : it was not so with the romantic 
poets; the compositions of the trouba¬ 
dours were almost always narrative. 
Even the modern ode of Collins “ on* 
the Passions” is a fable; Gray’s own 
ode, “ The Bards,” is a fable; Dry- 
den’s Alexander’s Feast” is a fable ; 
T. Wartoirs “ Grave of King Arthur” 
is a fable. 

Gray’s rich, cultivated, and enlarged 
mind dealt m generalisations; and, 
though he lovedjmagery, was always 
more intellectual than material in its 
taste and tendencies. IJe always in¬ 
fused a great mixture of the didactic 
into his compositions. Me never 
wrote in a fictitious character; his 
odes on “ Spring,’' “ Eton College,” 
and “ Adversity,'' and his “ Elegy,” 
aie all in the same individual tone, 
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feeling, and state of mind; and are 
evidently the undisguised outpourings 
fOftbe same atHicted heart. 

In a state of sorrow and mental de¬ 
pression we are not much inclined to 
invent. Gray did not make much use 
of similes in description; in which re¬ 
gard Cowper Itas now and then ex¬ 
hibited a happy power, , as in this 
noble passage from the b6ok of the 
Task (“ the Winter Morning Walk”): 

Tis morning, and the sun with ruddy 
orb 

AA-ending fires the horizon; while the 
clouds, 

I’hat curved awav before the driving 
wind, 

Itloro ardent ns thfe disk emerges more, 
Resemble most some city in a blaze 
Seen through the leafless wood,'* 

This sort of simile has the merit of 
bei|ig somewhat MiUonic. liut Cow¬ 
per sometimes lowers the tone of his 
poetry loo much by imagery a little 
loo familiar,—a fault which mars the 
verses of Goldsmith and Crabbe; and 
which, whatever some critics may pre¬ 
tend, is a decided defect of taste, if not 
of genius. 

We can always imagine ideal per¬ 
fections capable of being reached by 

i 


genius, whiah, in fact, not one in cen¬ 
turies has attained. This may lead to 
a severity of criticism which many wilt 
blame, it will, probably, be observed, 
that all which can be said about Gray 
bas been oflen said already; yet, as he 
is a model of composition, the public, 
mind ought to be kept upon him. My 
own taste would*rather have inclined 
me to wish he had been less artificial. 
Life is not long enough, and affairs are 
too multiplied, to allow of too much 
nicety and minute labour. We should 
not waste our time on superfluous pains. 
It may be said to have been only an 
innocent amusement; but amusements 
which exiiaust time are not innocent. 
We came into the world for effective 
and not fruitless work. It is said, 
qui Clio dal bis dal.** It is the same 
with work,—“ qni cito fadt bkfacit** 
Almost all who have written well have 
written much, and quickly. 

Gray had an affectation of despising 
authorship. It was a petty and iin- 
mugnanimous affectation. 1 cannot 
admit it to have been a mistaken hu¬ 
mility in himself. He did not want 
self-opinion, nor reliance on his own 
knowledge or talent. lie vvas not 
easily pleased with others, and cer¬ 
tainly was not dazzled by admiration. 


MU. GUANt’s GREAT METROPOLIS.”’^ 


Mr. Grant, the perpetrator of this 
book, is infinitely complunentry to 
us, and we are grateful accordingly. 
“ Fraser's contributors,” he says, 
“ are numerous and talented. They 
are a little literary republic 6f tliem- 
selves. I am satisfied there is no 
other periodical whose contributors are 
'oetter acquainted with each other, or 
who are more united in principle and 
purpose. They are quite a harmonious 
body; it would do Robert Owen’s 
heart good to see them ; ihtfy all play 
into each other’s hbnds, and all feel a 
personal interest in the fortunes of the 
Magazine. They are a happy bro¬ 
therhood, living in a world of their 
own, and pitying, and despising, and 
abusing every one who Rves * in the 
world we call ours;’ viz. the world 
which is beyond the confines of their 


snug little planet. I can have no per¬ 
sonal iiidu<remenc to speak favourably 
of the literary colony who love and 
worship ‘ Regina,’ and bask in the 
sunshine 6f her smiles. My last two 
works were somewhat roughly handled 
by ' her mi'jesty,’ and, possibly, this 
one may fare still worse. There will 
be no harm thougli it should; but 
—there is no use in denying it— 
Fraser’s contributors are a set of 
choice spirits, learned, clever, and 
witty.” 

What can we do in return for this 
extravagant eulogy, unless render back 
such compliment as is in our poor 
power to bestow ? Mr. (irant's book 
fare ill at our hands! Impossible! 
We intend to praise him in the highest 
degree, and in a style winch the most 
fastidious follower of Mina, Zumala- 


* Tlio Great Metropolis. Hy tho authoi of “ Random UecnllHctiuns of the 
Iloustfsof Lords and Commons. 2 vols. snuill 8vo. l.ondou, 1830. Saunders ami 
Otiev. 
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carregui,. Lord I*alinerst©n, or Jack 
Scroggins, could not conjfSder savage. 
As is our custom, we draw it mild. 

Why should we not i Mr. Grant 
has occasioned us an immensity of fun. 
IJis book is like Liyiy Blessington’s, 
“ a Book of Beauty.'' In every page 
tliere is that which serves to divert, to 
amuse, and to instruct. To divert, 
because there is somkhing irresistibly 
laughable in the pretension to know¬ 
ledge which does not exist; to amuse, 
because tlieie is much to please in the 
blundering assumption of an acquaint¬ 
ance with secrets at whicli the author 
could never even guess; and to in¬ 
struct, because the exhibition ofhumuiT 
folly is a thing which must lead us to 
think upon the fallen situation of all 
human intellect, never rendered so 
pregnant with moral as when the 
exhibitor revels in the dream-land of 
self-satisfaction. 

Ulysses, in the Odjjssa/^ says, — for 
Mr. Grant’s sake we do not quote the 
Greek,—“ VVhat first, what last, what 
middle, shall we relate V* and the same 
idea comes over our minds in reading 
The Great Meiropolis. We for seve¬ 
ral years belonged to a club in Field 
Lane, Hollioni, of which, what Horace 
would call the conditio viv€?idiy was, 
that each gentleman belonging to tfie 
club should, after paying the prelimi¬ 
nary sum of twopence (“ tnppnncc,” as 
Feargus O’Connor calls it), prod into 
the pot wiili a three-pronged harpoon 
for a chance of the contents. One 
evening we fished up a turkey, ano¬ 
ther lime we speared (he fragment 
of a haggis, A purloined partridge 
from tlie poultry slio[) op]>qgite some¬ 
times rested upon our prong ; at less 
forlunale moments our lot might be no 
more tlian a particle ol^ purchased 
potato. Ill a similar manner now, we 
tlip Hilo tlie literary pot, and, behold, 
what slicks to our harpoon is a metro¬ 
politan goose ! which goose we now 
proceed to place on our dissecting- 
tabie. 

Mr. Grant’s first volume contains 
seven chapters, headed severally, 1. 
General Characteristics; 2. The Thea¬ 
tres; 3. The Clubs; 4. The Gaming 
Houses; 5. Metropolitan Society — 
the Iliglier Classes; 6, The Middle 
Classes; 7. The Lower Classes. His 
second volume contains eight chapters 
on ^thc following subjects:—1. The 
Newspaper IVess—Morning Papers; 
2. Evening Papers; 3. Weekly Papers; 


4. General Ueniaiks; 5. Parliamentary 
Reporting; 6. Periodical Falerature— * 
TheQuarterly Reviews; 7.The Month¬ 
lies; 8. Weekly Joiirnab. Wfe will* 
take these in order. 

Hjs first chapter is on the General 
Characteristics of the Great Metro¬ 
polis.” He givfes us, in it,.the inform¬ 
ation that it IS of “ amazing extent,” 
and that jhe way to go from 
Ht/de Park Corner to Poplar is 
“ through Oxford Street^ Holborn, 
Newgate Street, Cornbill,” &c, &c.! 
which, to those who consult our friend 
Fraser's admirable map of London, 
will appear somewhat astonishing. 
He then quotes the census of 1831, 
and tells us, that nearly 2,000,000 
people live in liouses*“ almost all of a 
dark brown colour. The only excep¬ 
tions are the churches, which are built 
of Portland and oilier stone.” From 
this we learn, that all the house$, ex¬ 
cepting^ c/mrehesy l'a\e \cry dirty fhtes. 
We next learn, that Pvegent Street is 
coveicd witii a certain cement,” and 
that “ most of the public buildings are 
chiefly formed of granitCy' —the only 
“ public buildings ” in London “ form¬ 
ed of granite” being Waterloo and the 
New London Bridges/ He kindly 
throws out advice, and shews liow we 
may escape a crack on the sconce for 
impertinence, by hinting, that we “ have 
hardly ever to push any one aside ” 
when walking the streets, which, he 
informs us, are “crowded with cab¬ 
riolets, hackney coaches, &c. 8tc.” He 
calculates that 100,000 persons 'per 
diem pass along Ciieapsidc, whilst “one * 
may, for example, ent^'r Gower Shrety 
and look nearly a mile before him 
without ^seeing aboxe three or four in¬ 
dividuals.” (’an this he the case, when 
we recollect that tlie illustrious umver- 
stty of Stinh'ontalee is at the end of it 
He has aseonaiiied, by experiment 
doubtless, that “ )ou may, if you 
please, walk on all-fours in ilie public 
streets, wiiiiout any one staying to be¬ 
stow a loolc upon ypuand that there 
arc no robberies or outrages in London, 
which is (coVsequenlly, vve suppose) 

“ the healthiest niotropolis in the 
world.” He gives the fiat of Ins ap¬ 
proval to all districts of Leicester 
Square, being deemed ^^ fashionuhler 
meaning thereby, we presume, Oxcndeii 
Street, Coventry Court, and the rural 
reti’eats situated between WardourStreet 
and Regent Street! He has, moreover, 
counted up his countrymen, and tells 
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«s that there are 130,000 Scotchmen 
in LondonMa conscience!” as the 
«Bartlie said. VVe are informed, that 
cabs and cabmen become “ dispirited 
from sheer exhaustion,” and that you 
may bawl at the top of your lungs* to a 
friend walking arm in arm with you, 
without tlie slightest chance of being 
heard. After this, Mr.Grant concludes 
his preliminary chapter wifh a bit of 
sentimentality. lie stations himself on 
the top of St. Pauls (“ 480 feet above 
the general level of the metropolis”), 
aivl becomes in idea one who, 

** A king, sat on the rocky brow 

That looks o*er sea-born Salamis — 

i 

and Mr. Grant weeps with Xerxes! 

Chapter 11. is on “ the Theatres;” 
which, he says, it w'ould be “ an un¬ 
pardonable omission to pass over in 
suffice accordingly, we ha\e a few 
words stretching over o/i/y eightif-four 
pages ! The first piece of information 
that meets us is, that there is “ many 
a hungry belly and ragged back among 
the host of the unwashed in the upper 
galleries of Drury Lane, Covent Gar¬ 
den, &c. &c.” Not having had the 
same opportunities of ascertaining this 
fact, we cannot gainsay it, but it seems 
rather a libel upon “ the gods.” After 
noticing Miss Helen Faucit, Mis^ F. 
Kemble, and Mr. Uenvil, he intro¬ 
duces US to tiie Kifig^s Theatre. Here 
we find “Lord John Russell relieved 
from the toils of office^ and disposed 
to enjoy the pleasures of the opera,” 
wishing to go ^iiito the country, and 
therefore making a bargain with Mr. 
Sams to take his box ofi'liis hands, as 
he knows“ too much the value'of money 
to pay for what he cannot occupy I” 
We then “ go in full dress ” to the 
'^King's Theatre on a drawing-room day, 
whuh we find is “ absolutely dazzling 
to behold.” Next comes a little bit of 
puritauism directed against the ballet, 
and Grant Thorburn’s opinfun is quot¬ 
ed, he being represciilcd to have said, 
that, “ sooner than consent to make 
such an exhibition of themselves, tiie 
American women would encounter 
death in any of its forms.” VVe respect 
our friend Grant Thoiburiv, or “ Lawric 
Todd,” too much to say any thing as 
to his qualmcations for giving an 
opinion on such a subject; but vve may 
reoiark, that Mile. Celeste has been in 
America some years, where she has 
cleared upwards of 50,000 dollars, and 
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that the Yankees will not part witli 
her. 

After a description of the manner in 
which an adventurer can manoeuvre 
himself into the lesseeship of the Opera 
House, for which, doubtless, Messrs. 
Ebers, Laporte, aud others, will feel 
very grateful, we have one of the most 
impudent caricatures of what happens 
in high life, that was ever conceived bi/ 
vulgarit^f and penned by ignornnee. 
But, as we shall have to expose this 
“ random reporter” in detail when we 
come to his description of what he is 
pleased to designate “ the Higher 
Classes,” we will let the thong rest 
awhile on this point,—and, besides, we 
said we would draw it mild ! Mr. 
Grant’s “ recollections” of the Theatres 
Royal Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
are indeed “ random.” It is clear that 
he has never been behind the scenes; 
and the affectation of kno-a ledge of the 
entries in the treasurer’s book will 
amuse our good friend, William Dunn, 
not a little, as well as the information 
that “ tlie theatre could not be got let 
as it used to be!” But we meet with 
an opinion which ])roves that this writer 
is as good a recorder of fact as lie is 
an ex[K)sitor of liumun nature. “ It is 
now beginning to be considered a spe¬ 
cies of vulgarity of which no lady or 
gentleman of refined taste should bo 
guilty, to be present during the repre¬ 
sentation ofany of Shakespeare s plays.” 
It is clear that Mr. Grant, in wishing 
to avoid this “ vulgarity,” and to be 
considerede- “ a gentleman of refined 
taste,” has never gone near either Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden this season, or 

he would’kiiow that Shakespeare- 

but how should he know any thing 
about Sliak#?speare ? Yet it is evident, 
th;it he thinks himself the wearer of 
the bard of Avon’s mantle — nay, we 
would wager that Mr. Grant himself 
has perpetrated a play, for listen to his 
monody over his own fate: “ And if 
there be a latent Shakespeare of the 
present day, one of surpassing dramatic 
genius, he is inevitably destined to re¬ 
main concealed so long us the existing 
false dramatic taste prevails.” Poor 
Mr. Grant! But if we have any in¬ 
terest with Bunn—and we have a little 
— we will ask him to rummage the 
“ condemned cell,” as the cupboard in 
the manager’s room is called, and draw 
forth thy liidden glory into light. ' 

We cannot trace this unfortunate 
writer thiough ail his theatrical blua- 
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derings—his knowledge of the dressing- 
rooms of lYvima-donnaz; his experience 
of the fact that there is now a half- 
price at the Haymarket; his conviction 
that Arnold really did lose money at 
the Lyceum ; his King’s Place remi¬ 
niscences of die ‘‘ excellent local situa¬ 
tion of Braham’s theatre; his praise 
of the fair widow’s fortunate choice 
of pieces at the Olympic; his opinion 
tliat battles, &c. are as well done at 
Asiley's, as in Hyde Park or at Water¬ 
loo; and his intimate acquaintance 
with the neighbourhood of the Victoria, 
the Surrey, and the Pavilion theatres: 
nay, we must perforce pass by lys 
episode relative to the “ damning ” of 
The Fortune of Warai Covent Garden 
theatre, of the effectors of which it is 
probable he can exclaim, pars magfia 
fui” It is all very iramen ^ ly fine ;— 
our readers may take our word for this, 
for we have actually read through it. 
But he has been guilty of one great 
omission. In his notice of the theatres 
of “ die great metropolis,^* he has never 
mentioned the glory of“ Bartlcuij /*^— 
lliciiARDSON*s! [alas! that great ma¬ 
nager has yielded to his fate!] Per¬ 
haps he desires to forget the education- 
home of early years; if so, he is very 
ungrateful, for it is no secret that Mr. 
Grant used to be a splendid tumbler, 
and perfectly unrivalled at grinning 
matches; and, in spite of the apparent 
ingratitude of his book, it gives us 
pleasure to learn than he has mounted 
a crape for die memory of his defunct 
master. « 

We now come to the Clubs,*’ 
where, it would seem, Mr. Grant has 
picked up a quantity of^infonnation 
from the waiters and porters, for it is 
very clear that he never g<)t beyond the 
vestibule of any one of tlieni. The value 
of this information is great; for in¬ 
stance, he tells us that White s club is 
Whig ; and that“ die grand qualifica¬ 
tion for the Carlton is,” as this elegant 
writer expresses himself, “ the having 
the entrance-money, 10/. 10.?., in your 
pocket, a good coat on your back, and 
your being known to be a person \v!io 
will go the whole hog in conversation.** 
We regret to say, that in consequence 
of that unreasonable and aristocratic 
demand of a clean coat, Mr. Grant has 
no chance of ever being elected a 
member. 

'^We cannot sufficiently admire the 
industry with which tins “random” 
writer lias pi\ed into the pecuniary af- 


fiiirs of the different clubs; nor’can- 
we adequately extol his impudence in 
publishing them, unless we say that ^ 
and ids ignorance are co-ordinately 
measureless. 11« asserts that the Carl¬ 
ton club subscribed 20,000/. toward 
the last contest for Middlesex; coupling 
with it the assertion, that Ihe members 
did this, but would not pay their poor 
tradesmen. 


“ To give,** says Mr. Grant, “ 500/. 
to serve a party purpose, while poor 
tradesmen, almost with tears in their 
eyes, appeal to them time after lime, 
without effect, for the payment of iTbill 
of a few pounds, is quite compatible 
with Tory notions of honesty: so it is, 

I regret to add, in too many instances 
with those of the Whigs.” This is deal¬ 
ing with equal justice indeed! But 
what of the lladicals? Wliy, Mr. 
Grant forgets his own report of a case 
before the Ringsgate Street Court of 
Requests, where the following sftong 
definition was given by a defendant of 
the three parties. “ You see there’s 
three ways of paying. There's your 
reg’lar Tory, he says at once,' I wont 
pay^ slap. Then there’s your dirty, 
sneaking, snivelling W’hig, he ^ pro- 
nierses for to payf and then there’s 
your hout and hout Radical, he says — 

‘ Vj/, I did pay.' *’ 

• Proceeding, we have a long eulogy 
upon the “ Reform Club,” or “ Hole 
in the Wall,” which is evidently a pet 
of Mr. G rant’s, lie is “ the fond ally ” 
of the Dukestof Sussex, Grafton, Bed¬ 
ford, &.c. &c., and “ all the members^ 
of Lord Melbourne’s administration! ” 
We learn the very inT.eresiingfact, that, 

“ occasionally are seen at dinner in it 
the Dfike of Cleveland, the Earl of 
Essex, and otlicr distinguished noble¬ 
men;” and that “ the Tail” get their 
food at about one shilling a hecpd 
“ during the sitting of Parliament.” 

But, in the midst of this panegyric, 
comes the fatal case of Cornelius 
O’Brien? member for Clare. After 
having been tolertibly robbed, this gen¬ 
tleman, wh», for his sins, is destined to 
be one of “ the Tail,” thought it full 
time to become restive, and sundry rag¬ 
men, crockery-ware factors, tobacco- 
pipe makers, spittoon dealers, pewter- 
spoon moulders, porter-pot twisters, 
shag and pig's-tail duffers, gin-spinners, 
tripe-sellers, and others of the principal 
merchants who supplied the ordinary 
necessaries, and the jiiimo luxuries of 
the club, have conic down on the un- 
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forlu|iateCoKnelius,;)s one of the 
few ^Ivfpt men of tl»e concern. As he 
this with a spirit worthy of the 
Aioiiher of the Graccin, or the father of 
alchemy, the details are highly inter¬ 
esting, and we recommend them to the 
attention of Mr. Grant for the next 
edition of his work, if, now that the age 
of miracles is generally centered to 
have passed, so marvellous^ event 
happens to take place. 

The scene at the Literary Union, 
“ which,” Dr. Wade says, was the 
richest ‘ flare-up' he ever witnessed,” 
is described, with a minuteness that 
might have led us to suppose that 
Mr. Grant must have been a super¬ 
numerary flunky on the occasion, if 
it was not false' from first to last. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Club” 
gi'eshim an opportunity of having a 
fling at the universities, asserting, that 
“ many persons go to them stirks, and 
coint out asses.” Nature, evidently, 
saved Mr. Grant the necessity of going 
to college. ** Tire universities cannot 
put brains into the heads of the brain¬ 
less, nor make scholars of those whom 
fete has made dunces.” Again, we see 
(he reason why he did not go there. 
With regard to The Oriental Club,” 
he eagerly remarks, that, “ as tl>e cost 
of snuff averages so little, possibly most 
of the members are in the habit of car¬ 
rying boxes of their own.” OfThe 
Junior United Servipe Club,” he re¬ 
marks, that, “ among the trustees there 
are no gentlemen of anj/^rcat distitic- 
tion and he then gives their names; 

^ viz. Admiral Sir J.P. Beresford, hart., 
Gen, Sir John Erlley, Gen, Sir James 
Cockburn,Col. Sir Archibald Christie, 
Lieut.-Col. Nelthorpe (not ‘ Althorpe,' 
as he calls him), and Lieut.-Col. Mills I 
V'ery undistinguished, truly I 
. Next arrives a page of impertinence 
against an individual member of this 
club, whom he designates as “ the dog 
of war,” for which the said Do^” 
will, mo:»t probably, give hinj a speci¬ 
men of his power of t/?eth. The “ well- 

known colonel,” the ** Dr.-,” and 

the little lean gentleman,^' will also, 
doubtless, shew their gratitude for the 
notice taken of them by this pot-com¬ 
panion of their own waiters. Mr. 
Grant says, that the conversation at 
this club is all professional, and that 
he would not wish his greatest enemy, 
provided he did not belong to either of 
the services, to sit and listen to it,” If 
he “ did not belong to either of llic 


services,” how’could he belong to the 
club? The birth abortive of'the^^ West¬ 
minster” is soon recorded, and then we 
have Mr. Grant's general ideas, which 
are evolved in a wretched attempt at 
being funny. He,defends clubs from 
the objections of the ladies, by saying, 
that they are such Xantippesy that the 
men must run from them somewhere; 
t, e, to these “ lienevolent asylums, 
without the unpopularity of the name 1 ” 
We hope he does not speak from home- 
experience of the matrimonial state; for, 
wc fear, that he will have no such an 
asylum to fly to as those which he 
describes, after the information of his 
fi^ends, the knights of the shoulder- 
knot. 

We do not mean to tomahawk chap¬ 
ter IV. onThe Gaming Houses,” be¬ 
cause it is evidently written with the 
praiseworthy and informer-likfe inten¬ 
tion toexpose their pernicious tendency. 
But even this chapter is full of errors 
and misrepresentations. He describes 
Crockford's in a true George Robins 
style. “ The bottoms of the chairs are 
stuffed witii down, and the carpenter- 
part of the work is of that unique de¬ 
scription,” which is indescribable. We 
learn that “ Crockford's cook is the 
celebrated Mr. Oude, (who is hel Ude 
we know well, but the illustrious Mr. 
Grant confounds him with the king of 
Oude, whose regal title graces a piquant 
sauce,) with a salary ofa thousand guineas 
per annum, and with an assistant at five 
hundred,** but that he never ** superin¬ 
tends the culinary process unless so¬ 
licited** by ^he “ Duke of Argyll, or 
some other distinguished member,”and 
then he CQpdescends I We are next 
informed, that “ the Marquess of Hert¬ 
ford has, from first to last, in the course 
ofhis life, woTiupwards of 1,500,000/.” 
To which j)iece of veracity is added the 
very gentlemanly remark,—“howit has 
been spent is pretty generally known to 
the public. lie now plays but seldom ; 
hardly ever, unless wlten a pigeon is 
to be plucked 1” We leave this insi¬ 
nuation just as we find it, merely re¬ 
marking, that a Whig nobleman of high 
class is at present somewhat under a 
cloud as to the art of card-packing; 
that a “ rising statesman ” is acquainted 
with the Al^climbing name ofAuldjo; 
that Lords Teynham and Audley, Lord 
Seftoii, and Mr. Uulhven, are liberal 
Whigs; adding to all, that every word 
of the above, relating to Lord Hertford, 
IS untrue. The following passage is 
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recommended to die auction of Mr. 
T. Duncombe and Count D’Orsay. 
** It did seem to be surprising that such 
rsons as a well-known metropolitan 
.P., and a certain foreign Count, 
equally celebrated for the * prodigious¬ 
ness’ of his whiskers, and his gallantry 
towards a countess of great personal 
attractions, and distinguished literary 
reputation, but without, proverbially 
without, a farthing in die world — it 
did, I say, seem surprising to me, iiow 
such persons could, night after night, 
be playing at Crockford’s for tliou- 
sandsi” As to Mr. Duncombe, we are 
no admirers of his politics, and will 
never cease to attack them; but, in 
spite of our own personal quarrels with 
him, we must not leave him to be in¬ 
sulted by such a grub as this; and, as 
to Counl D’Orsay, he is liked by eveiy 
body who has the good fortune to know 
him. The allusion to the countess — 
we know not why we should not write 
her distinguished name—the Countess 
of Blessington — is an unnecessary 
piece of mean scandal, uncalled - for, 
and unmanly, gathered from the merest 
cesspools of filth. With these excep¬ 
tions, this chapter is hkely to produce 
a good effect; and, indeed, it is the 
only one in the two volumes that can 
induce us to take one tailof ^our literary 
cat, and withhold a stripe, or nine. 

We now arrive at tliose chapters in 
which Mr. Grant attempts to describe 
the three classes of metropolitan society, 
and we feel bound to give him credit 
for a vast deal of ingenuitjw and philo¬ 
sophical observation. Indeed, we are 
not aware that any writer on the sta¬ 
tistics of morality — we coin a phrase, 
to shew our admiration of our author,— 
ever exhibited so much ajnmen, phil¬ 
anthropy, and practical discrimination, 
— so much of what we may term mi¬ 
croscopical industry,rendered the more 
admirable by bis prefatory declaration, 
that, “ in his anxiety to procure correct 
information on the various subjects he 
has treated, the author has, in several 
instances, visited places, and mixed 
with classes of men before unknown to 
him” 

To make our readers fully aware of 
Mr. Grant’s great merits, we will give 
a rapid analysis of his views of society, 
with one or two examples of his very 
apt and correct method of illustrating 
(lie4n- 

‘‘ No one,” says our moralist, “ has 
ever had an opportunity of studying 


human eharieter, as exemplified in'the. 
conduct of the higher classes of this 
country, but must have been struck 
with their want of regard tb the truth.^ 
Now Mr. Grant has had the ^‘oppor¬ 
tunity of studying” aU tfiis; be has 
“ mixed with classes of men before na- 
knoum to him,” and therefore has, by 
dint of a few half-crowns judiciously 
administered to ^ my lady’s” footman, 
or “my lord’s” valet, bwn “struck” 
with divers practices of “ the higher.” 
Their “ want of regard to the truth ” he 
illustrates in a manner that proves that, 
at least, he has got as far as the porfbr's 
chair in the hall, for he mentions with 
honour the practice of instructing the 
servant to say “ not home!” Three 
pages of virtuous sensibility are given 
upon this horrible system of lying; 
and he quotes Dr. Johnson as saying 
that “ a man who would tell a lie would 
pick a pocket,” which is unfortunate, 
as Dr. Johnson never said any thirl^ of 
the sort. Next comes the charge that 
“ the insincerity of the upper classes is 
one of the most profinnent traits in 
their characterand to prove this we 
have a long string of vulgarisms im¬ 
puted to the female members of the 
aristocracy, such as tliat Miss Harley 
calls Miss Jeminghani “ my dear,” 
and gives her a “ vigorous kissand 
when her back is turned, calls her “a 
horrid creature,”“a detestable wrelcli,” 
&c. &c. Then wc have a Miss Grant- 
ley meeting a Miss Vernon “at the 
soiree at the Qolosseum” (Braham must 
dismiss Mr. Grant from being a re- ^ 
porter there any longer) most afiection- 
ately, and iinmediat^y afterwards say¬ 
ing, “ the odious reptile! she is always 
crossing my path, 1 would as soon en¬ 
counter a tiger as meet her. 1 abhor the 
very thought of the vulgar wretch.”(!) 
Then comes a sermon against th6 mo 
thers who “ are as guilty as their 
daughters;” and next a most delicious 
illustration of his knowledge of the in¬ 
sincerity of the “ male members of tlie 
aristocracy.” But we must quote the 
passage. , 

“ Lord Mandon puts a personal con¬ 
struction on some expression which 
has been made use of by the Marquess 
of Alvey. He appoints a friend. The 
latter does the same, A hostile meet¬ 
ing takes place. But hefot'e they at¬ 
tempt to huny each other into eicrnityj 
they shake hands. (!!) A person unac¬ 
quainted with the ways of the arislo- 
cralic world would suppose [but Mr, 
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.Gittnt, being acquainted,” &.c. &c. 
does not suppose it!], on seeing them 
^bracing each other before firing with 
mortal intent, that they were two friends 
who were about to part for some time. 
They fire a first and a second time; on 
both occasions they providentially miss; 
the seconds’ interfere, and determine 
that each of the parties has vindicated 
his honour. Of course, they then quit 
the field. But do they do so in the 
way you would expect of persons who, 
but a moment before, had been delibe¬ 
rately, and in cold blood, meditating 
each other’s murder ? No: instead of 
demeaning themselves towards eacli 
other as deadly enennes, they shake 
hands [again ?] w;th the greatest appa¬ 
rent cordiality, and eviqce the warmest 
apparent interest in each other’s wel¬ 
fare.” (0 

We have lately been rubbing up our 
festival knowledge under the able tu¬ 
torship of Samuel Evans, abas “Young 
Dutch Sam.” We read the above pass¬ 
age to Sam, and asked him what he 
thought of it, “Think,” said Sam, 
“ why, liab, hah, hah!” Sam could 
not speak for laughing. Wc are in 
the same condition; we cannot write 
for the tremendous guffaws that burst 
from us.—There! the last explosion 
has broken a tumbler-glass of whisky- 
punch at our elbow, so we must per¬ 
force be steady. Gentlemen shake 
hands before blazing away at one an¬ 
other? Do they? It is new, 

Mr. Grant next asserts, that, “ as 
respects the higher classes, their hourly 
conduct is but a living exemplification 
ofthernostproflighte principles;” then, 
his moral thermometer getting up, tliut 
their “criminality” does not *stop at 
“ seduction,” which he liad just said 
was “the business of iheir lives,” 
but “ rises yet higher in the scale of 
social and moral enormity.” Then 
comes an illustration : “ A noble and 
learned lord, whose name meets one’s 
eye in almost every newspaper, is said 
to have lately paid tlfe immense sum of 
10,000/. to get the proceedings stayed 
which were commenced against him 
for crim, con. with a lady who used to 
figure prominently in all the move¬ 
ments of the fashionable WQvld.” We 
do not affect to be \gnorant as to who 
the “noble and learned lord” is whom 
this poor thing endeavours to damage 
by insinuation, wanting the courage to 
speak out, because we have become 
accustomed to the practices ofthe party 


to which the {helper belongs, viz. to run 
down their dreaded foe by the meanest 
whisperings, and the most false impu¬ 
tations. The noble and learned lord 
(noble by his own exertions, having re¬ 
ceived his patent Us the reward of his 
learning) can well afford to pass by 
these carpings—the lion heeds not the 
asthmatic bark of mangy curs,—but we 
will not allow the pack so much license 
as to keep silent when we see them 
emerging from their congenial dung- 
heap, to scatter their slimy poison 
through society. This Mr. Grant, for 
instance, has the audacity to pollute 
tfie public ear by publishing such in¬ 
famous falsehoods as the following :— 
“ Virtue is laughed to scorn amongst 
the aristocracy.’' — “Would you be 
a favourite in the fashionable world, 
—would you be a hero in the aristo¬ 
cratic circles,—you must go through 
a previous course of moral and social 
profiigacy. The greater the number 
and enormity of the injuries you 
have inflicted on society, always pro¬ 
vided you take care not to render 
yourself amenable to the criminal ju¬ 
risprudence of your country, the more 
popular you are sure to be among the 
higher classes of London,” But we 
cannot debase our ink by quoting more 
of such proofs of “ the correct inform¬ 
ation” possessed by this wretched 
penny-a-liner as to the morality of a 
class of which he knows as little as tlie 
scavenger who sweeps their crossing:^ 

The pages devoted to the “social 
condition ”c-of the higher classes are 
equally contemptible: those to their 
“ notions of dignity ” are meant to be 
vastly witty; Poor fellow ! Then comes 
this question: “ Are there not numerous 
instances otv record, in wliich dukes, 
earls, lords, and others, have married 
actresses and other females whose virtue 
every one knew to have long previously 
taken to itself wings and fled away ? ” 

Lamentable scribbler! Does he 
mean to say this of the Countess of 
Craven (Miss Brunton), of the Count¬ 
ess of Derby (Miss I’arren), of Lady 
Bechcr (Miss O’Neill), of Lady Thur- 
low (Miss Bolton), of Mrs. Bradshaw 
(Miss M. Tree), of Mrs. Butler (Miss 
Kemble), and of many otliers whom 
we could name? 

The remarks on the House of I.ords 
wc ])ass by altogether; they are pre¬ 
cisely sucli as wc should expect flora 
this writer, and wo pray Heaven to 
avert floin llmt illuslnoiis body the 
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heavy damnalion of Mr. Grants pYaises. 
But, reader, it is time you should 
have a laugh again. You shall have 
one. Here are passages in winch the 
habitual converaatioa of the “ higher 
classes^' is thus most correctly (for Mr, 
Grant has mixed with classes before 
unknown to him”)d^^matised. *^What 
savage is that with a face like a boiled 
lobster?^ inquired Lady Mortimer at 
Almacks ! * My dear marchioness, 

wlio is that she-bear with blowsy hair 
and her face picfded cabbage V ‘ Oh, 

1 can’t endure the sight of that moun¬ 
tain of humanity, that bectk'Squasber, 
Lord Henry Manning.’ ‘ Look at that 
luaghiug hycna^ that piece of vulgarity, 
Miss Tomkins.’ ‘ Did you ever see 
such a brute as tlial Lord Brandon is?’ 

‘ 1 could dig that horrid woman’s eyes 
out.’ ‘ Who is that sow of a woman 
&c.!! 

^Ve arc informed that “ Mr. Bulwer 
says, that three-fourths of the estates 
of the aristocracy are mortgaged to 
Jews.” We do not profess to know 
so much about the tribe of Israel as 
Mr. Bulwer, and, therefore, cannot con¬ 
tradict him ; it may be that that hon. 
gentleman has reasons for what he 
says,— that Ins (jualifications forjudg¬ 
ing of sucii matters are equal to those 
wliich enable him (pro lute vice) to sit 
for Lincoln. After this we meet with 
divers reflections upon matrimony, 
which would lead us to imagine that 
IW. Grant is the hymeneal agent who 
so pcrseveringly advertise^to “bring 
young people together;” and then the 
question by way of winding up :—“ I 
have thus endeavoured to portray aris¬ 
tocratic character. Behold the picture! 
Is it like 1 Those who have seen most 
of high life [how mucli has Mr. Grant 
seen ?], and studied the upper classes 
of society most attentively, will, I doubt 
not, bear testimony to its fidelity.” 
We know not which is the most ad¬ 
mirable, the utter impudence of the in¬ 
terrogatory, or the hopeless self-suffidi- 
ency of the answer. We will, however, 
tell this person what we think of the 
aristocracy of this country. 

The aristocracy of England is a body 
of which Bngland may be proud. It 
is adorned by the names of those who 
slied a lustre on bye-gone ages, its 
glory is sustained by the accession to 
it^-anks of those whose triumphs in 
'■'“'“Tho battle-field, in intellectual supre¬ 
macy, or in successful exertion in aid¬ 
ing the prosperity of the empire, have 


achieved greatness. As a body, the 
aristocracy of England is high-mindei^ 
without being haughty, and courteous 
without aping humility, %ere is not 
a charitable effort made hilt the aristo¬ 
cracy is always the first and readiest to 
answer the appeal — no ‘danger can 
threaten the country but the aristocracy 
is ready t^ send forth its youth and its 
hopes to the contest. Jts blood has 
been poured out like water in England’s 
trial-fields, and in peace it has fostered 
commercial enterprise, and, by em¬ 
ploying, given life to the finer Ats. 
Although peremptory in the line which 
marks its class, offers no insur¬ 
mountable barrier to^erit — a Broug¬ 
ham or a Copley are the peers of a 
Howard or a Percy. We will not af¬ 
fect to say that we are so conversant 
with the domestic manners of the aris¬ 
tocracy as the author of The Great 
Metropolis desires to be consideftd; 
but we are bold to assert, that a more 
recklessly untrue picture than his never 
was given of them. As far as our 
personal knowledge goes (and, without 
boasting, we may say we have some) 
compared with the aristocracy of any 
other country, that of England is pre¬ 
eminently moral and virtuous. It is 
not because some individuals are ex- 
ceftions that a superficial scribbler, 
merely to make a book, should traduce 
the whole; partly.to parade what he 
deems lus own cleverness, and partly 
to indulge in that rabid political feel¬ 
ing which leads a man to envy and hate 
all above liimself: we say, that these 
exceptions cannot derive the aristo¬ 
cracy of England of the proud name, 
of being the first body in the world. 

Of “ the Middle Classes” Mr. Grant 
contrives to say a few words of praise 
— a few grains of Scotch barley in a 
bowl of sour soup! But the whole 
tenour of this chapter is similar to all 
llie others; the ignorance displayed 
being Iess*pardonable, as, from his own 
description of himself, Mr. Grant be¬ 
longs to ihip class, which, therefore, 
was not “ before unknown to him.” 

We said Mr. Grant had given a de¬ 
scription of himself;—he tells us, that 
“ the greatest error committed by the 
middle classes is, that of aspiring at 
being received into the circles of the 
upper classesand then proceeds to 
adduce an instance. Ecce/ 

“ I know an instance— and let U be 
observed I am only speaking the sober 
truih—-of two gentlemen whose ambi- 
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tion 10 be considered among tUe great> 
^fully contrasts with their pecuniary 
cwcutnstances. They are now living, 
and have been, for two years, in one 
furnished aptartment on a second door, 
Theie is no room for two beds in the 
apartment, hnd, consequently, one of 
them is obliged to sleep on the sodi. 
This they do alternately, or^if he who 
has the good fortune to possess the bed 
on a particular niglit, has occasion to 
rise earlier in the morning than his 
friend, the latter considers the circum¬ 
stance guite a windfall; he leaps at 
once from tlte sofa and takes possession 
of the vacant Se(i.{\y But the most 
ludicrous part u(^tlie business is, the 
way in which they manage their joint 
stock of linen. Every one has heard 
of FaIstafF*s ragged regiment, who only 
had three shirts, and these all tattered 
and tom, among them [is this in Shake- 
spe'are? look again, Mr.Grant],although 
one hundred and fifty in number. My 
two heroes were not quite so badly off, 
for they have four tolerably good shirts 
between them. By an arrangement 
which I cannot properly describe 
[decent man!\ they always contrive 
to have one of the shirts ready for any 
emergency, and whichever of them 
happens to need it first is entitled to it. 
In the article of eating and drinking, 
when at their own expense, they are 
obliged to be remarkably moderate. 
They vegetate on next to nothing, and 
yet they are in the habits of dining out 
and mixingwith persons moving,if not in 
strictly aristocratic society, in a sphere 
which approximates to it.^’ In this 
case it is clear, that “ the author has 
visited places, and mixed with classes 
of men before,'* now, and to continue, 
well known ‘‘ to him!” 

- Mr. Grant*s acquaintances seem to 
be rather sorrily off; for he tells us he 
knows families who “ rent houses at 
120/. per annum—respectable bouses 
being as necessary in theip case as 
apparel —where they will have nothing 
deserving the name of a dinner for 
ei^it or ten days consecutively; (!) no¬ 
thing, indeed, but a cup of coffee with 
a slice of bread in the morning, and 
a pint of beer with a dry crust in the 
afternoon.” This living, 'he informs 
us, .does not suit “ delicate young fe¬ 
males,” for whom he evinces much 
consideration! After this he is face¬ 
tious. We find him in “ lodgings in 
Bishopsgate Street,” deluding himself 
into a Irelief that he was to breakfast 


" at the west end of Oxford Street” 
vrith Mrs. Sale and Misses Pipkinses 
•—we beg pardon—Wanrenton, and a 
detail is given of his being “ stupified** 
at finding “ none of them out of bed ” 
at nine in the morning. .Mr. Grant 
was obliged to spend threepence at a 
saloup and coffeerStall. 

Tiie chapter on the lower classes is 
a tissue of vulgarity and slang, written 
in evident self-satisfaction and gusto. 
But even here his knowledi^e fails him. 
lie quotes the lines of die poetical 
conveyancer who fancied hisneiglibour's 
goods; and he quotes them wrong, 
lie gives them thus: “ A Yorkshire- 
inan, who was committed a few weeks 
since to one of our prisons for felony, 
made it his first work, on being lock^ 
up, to write on the walls, in the best 
orthography he could command, the 
following couplet: 

“ ' He who prigs wot's not his own, 

Is sure to coom to a prizzun.’ '* 

lie moreover explains (how kind!) 
that the word “ prigs” means “ steals,” 
and the word “pnzzun” means pri¬ 
son.’^ But, as we before said, Mr. 
Grant has forgotten the story. The 
poet was noYorkshireniaiijbula “small 
boy,” of convenient pocket height; and 
the lines he wrote were much superior 
to Mr. Grant’s, viz.: 

“ Him as prigs vot isn’t his’n, 

Veil he’s kotched must cum to pris’^” 

In concl^ision, we are told that the 
lower classes call The Alorning Chro¬ 
nicle “ the Chron.” The Satirist “ the 
Sat.*’ and i. cabriolet “ a cab.” Nay, 
further, that a waterman calls “ Bo sa,” 
for “ Boat, sir.^” and tliat butchers say, 

“ Buy, buyT’—and so ends the first 
volume. 

As for Volume II. we shall make 
but short work of it. The “great me¬ 
tropolis,” in the eyes of Mr. Grant, 
consists of theatres, and newspapers, 
witli slight episodes on all other matters. 
There are, perhaps, some things worthy 
of notice in London, besides what is 
going on behind tlie scenes, or in that 
awful apartment known by the name of 
editor’s room; but we do not blame 
Mr. Grant for not dilating upon them. 
What can we talk of but of what we 
know? Into the society of a lady or 
gentleman the poor fellow ha^.jto 
chance of intruding: of Lords or Com¬ 
mons he had but random recollections, 
and how random! of what he saw in 
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their Houses of Parliament, while tak¬ 
ing his turn’' in tlie gallery: of the 
decent middle classe she is equally 
ignorant, as appears from the pathetic 
tale already alluded* to of his wander¬ 
ing in a snowy morning from Bishops- 
gate Street to the Tyburn end of 
Oxford Road, prudently preferring a 
soaking to the skin to the danger¬ 
ous experiment of calling a cab, in 
quest of a breakfast at nine o’clock, 
promised him by some young ladies 
the evening before; and bis indignant 
remonstrances on being informed by 
tlie servant maid that they had not left 
their room, at that outrageous hour, 
when the drenched barbarian, still re¬ 
dolent, not of the sweet south, but of 
the unfragrant north, presented himself 
to the offended optics of the astonished 
domestic, who must have naturally 
taken him for an escape from the hulks. 
Kven of the lower classes of London 
he knows nothing, except by his con¬ 
jecture that they must resemble the 
peo[)le with whom he congregated in 
familiar friendship when at home. 
What his acquaintance with the thea¬ 
tres is, we have already discussed; but 
surely we thought he may know some¬ 
thing of the newspapers. 

Charitable was the thought, but erro¬ 
neous. Even of them, though they are 
to him of such vital importance that he 
gives to them alone half the space of his 
whole budget of observations on the 
wliole metropolis, he is profoundly ig¬ 
norant. He really knows ngthingof the 
actully governing powers of the news¬ 
papers. He is, we admit, profoundly 
acquainted with the prices expected by 
the reporters, and especially by the re- 
norter^oflow degree, buLhere his in¬ 
formation ends. He finds out, with 
respect to the TimSf that Captain Stir¬ 
ling “ does not go to the officethat 
in the Examinery Mr, Albany Fon- 
blancjue does not go to the office;^’ 
that in the Morning Post, Mr. Mack- 
worth Praed ** does not go to the of¬ 
fice;*' that in the Morning Herald, 
Mr. Sydney Taylor does not go to the 
office;” and so forth. lie is “ not 
prepared to state ” fifty things aliout the 
most ordinary matters of routine in the 
newspaper press. He “ understands ” 
that Mr, Theodore Hook writes for John 
Bull, of the history of which he is wholly 


ignorant. Fie finds out that Dr. Maginn 
is one of the hnt regular editors of tl^ 
Age, He assures us thM Mr. Fon- 
blanque writes for the Chro~ 

nick. He knows the CAro- 

nkle declared that the Stamard was an 
obscure paper, which coUld not live, 
the Standard was in danger of being 
given upifor want of advertisements. 
He believes that John Murray lost 
15,000/, by the Representatke, which' 
lived only half-a-year. He is sure that 
the Carlton Club, the wealth of which 
appears in his eyes unbounded, boOght 
the Times for 100,000/. He tells us that 
the Foreign Review was started by a 
son of Lord Gillies, ^who has no son), 
and by Mr. James Fraser, author of the 
Travels in Persia, confounding him 
with Mr. Wm. Fraser, no relative what¬ 
ever. He is certain that Lockhart wrote 
an article upon Hogg’s Metnoir of Sir 
Waiter Scott in our own Magazin^, of 
which Lockhart knew nothing till he 
saw it in print. He informs us that, 
after William Gifford ceased to be 
editor of the Quarterii/, he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Dr. Southey, who never 
edited the Review in his life, being 
quite ignorant, at the same time, of the 
fact, that the present Mr. Justice Cole¬ 
ridge was editor for some numbers, lie 
refieats, with infinite credulity, the trash 
stories of Mr. O’D-and Dick Mar¬ 

tin, and the noble Lord and the gi¬ 
gantic Irishman of John Bull, both 
being untrue. Jle calls Giffard,Gifrprd ; 
Banks, Bankcs; Quin, M^Quinn; Dios ^ 
Santos, De Santez. In short, he bungles 
and blunders in evei^ thing, great and 
small, even in the very trade to which 
he happens to be attached, in the cha¬ 
racter of flunky. 

These things are trifles, our readers 
will observe, and we agree with then^ 
We lliink the whole book stuff of the 
most trifling kind; but, what shall we 
say of a literary man, or one who pro¬ 
fesses to Jbe so, devoting a whole vol¬ 
ume to the petty details of newspapers 
and magazines, utterly ignorant of 
what is going on in their internal 
management all the while, and never 
dropping a hint of the existence of 
any other species of literature in “ The 
Great Metropolis ?’’ 

We hand him over to the indignation 
of Mr. E. L. Bulwer. 
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JOHN BALDleiN BurftSfOW^. 

©cn queer-looking Ut^Je friend, with‘his usual ai^s to reflection^’ before him, 
is so well known to ihe play-going wprid of London, that it is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to describe him. Alt who go to the Adelphi (and who does not go there ?) 
liave his face by heart—much belter, indeed, than his colleague, and our much- 
esteemed aqd adimred friend, Ja^k Reeve, has his pails, llis odd counte¬ 
nance,— his quaint iqanner,— hiS \Hjiinsical gestures,— his indescribably droll 
voice, have made so deep an impression on theatrical Dbndon, that we may 
safely hold. ourselves excu^d from further dilating upon the merits or the 
peculiarities of Buckstone the actor. 

We introduce to our readers Buckstone the author we may well call 

him, the Scribe of England, lie is almost as indefati^bl^ as his Fiench con- 
teinf»orary; and, in the handling'of his characters, quit® as ori^nal. It is true, 
that he sometinies takes tlie liberty of borrowing from~oUr neighbours, but we 
believe that no class of play-writers in t)io.uho]e world is absolved from the sin 
of plagiarism. As literature extends, and becomes what we may learnedly 
call, cosmopolititfdl — it is good to use a liard word now and then, upon occa¬ 
sion— every nation takes, a liberty with the general stock, no matter whfm it 
may happen to be deposited. Scribe himself, with all his fertility, is well 
understood to draw upon the resources of aspiring playwrights of obscure degiee, 
who furnish him with the raw material of many a vaudeville, which he touches 
up twilh a few flourishes of his own, and sends forward with Ins name, 
unscrupulously,* as his own production, not unfiequently to the infinite indig- 
ation of the illustrious unknown. Buckstone has original merit enough to 
enable him to bear with no weightier accusation than that he is, at the shortest 
notice, able to nationalise and admirably adapt for the English theatre the 
last favourite of the Parisian stage. If we were to imitate our sensitive 
friends on the other side of the Channel, who make histiionic aflairs matters 
of prime importance, we should remind them that English works, whether 
in prose or verse, have long been the staple sources for their plays, operas, 
and ballets. We refer only to the literature of our own times — and it will 
be enough to mention the Lady of the Lake, Kenilworth, Ivanhoe, tiie White 
Lady of Avenel, I Puritani, the Siefe of Corinth, and the endless succession of 
Giaours, Clulde Harolds, Laras, Corsairs, and so forth, which have romanticised 
French taste, and, rfe admit, have prepared the way for the still stronger scenes 
and characters which now adorn their stage. 

Those who are enriobs as to the history and genealogy of Buckstone, with all 
anecdotes, bibliographical and historical, which are vfortiiy of meeting the public 
eye, will find theq^ duly recorded in some of those ingenious repertories of dramatic 
infoimation supplied by Tumour, or other successors of Oxberry, B. has 
chosen his peculiar department in his profession, and that department he fills in 
a manner not to be surpassed. Ixing practice in dramatic composition enables 
him, on the spur of the moment, to improvvise a scene'/*r|ule actually on the stage, 
when the influence of the Jolly god lenders Reeve reckless of what is set down 
lor him, and Jack commences comfOh\Ti%, ad libilum, according to the dictates 
of Ins flowing fancies. If, as we have been assured, Buckstone is so deaf that 
be cannot distinctly hear what is said on the stage, this faculty of divining the 
vagaries of Reeve, and playing up to them, without pause or hesitation, is very 
remarkable. He is, generally, a favourite with his brother actors; but, as may 
be expecjteflj has been engaged in controversies with his brother play-writers, who 
seem lobe the most irritable even of our irritable tribe. These comical controversies 
always turn on the one point, viz., which of the rival authors first stole the farce 
from F^nce ? He who steals the broom ready-made, usually considers himself 
as the superior artist to him who only steals it twig by twig. In these important 
conflicts the theatrical world has universally conceded the victory to Buckstone, 

. crowning him in consequence with a wreath of the finest gingerbread gold. 

We do not think that he is any relation of Fowell Buxton ; but he has shewn 
that he coftsiders the oppressed sable son of Afric as a man and a brother’'-- 
actor— by writing a piece for Jim Crow. The good-humour which this excrtds, 
and the ^pular feeling of good-nature towards the blacks which it calls forth, 
must confer more benefits on the “ niggers” than the dubious results of the 
long-winded barmy harangues of the saintly brewer. 
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A SONG OF SOLITlfDE. 


On tlie banks of the Dee, ’neatli an old oak tree, 
. A Poet musing lay: 

The sun was bright,—0 river of light!” 

The Poet was heard to say, 

“ Thoyi dost rejoice, and thy merry voice 
Hath driven my care away. 4 


Tliou dost rejoice, and thy merry voice 
Is as a pleasant song, 

Tliat speaks of a slratul, a favoured land, 
Where man in Truth is strong; 

Whore brother with brother doth aid eacli otliei 
To banisli u'o and wrong. 


Thy merry voice makes me rejoice,— 

How ravishing the air! 

An inward pleasure beats to thy measure — 
My heart forgets despair: 

For thy merry voice, that doth rejoice, 

Hath found its echo there. 


I am a child of the high hills wild,— 

I was cradled in the storm ; 

Whilst my nurse told tales of our ancient vales, 
The blood of my heart did warm ; 

And I closed my eyes, in glad surprise, 

To gaze on many a form. 

On warrior dight in armour briglit, 

The theme of bardic lay ; 

On beauteous dame, whose smile was fame, 

The envy of the day — 

For whose beauty bright full many a knight 
Did fall in bloody fray. 

I am a child of the high hills wild, 

And 1 have loved tlieir lore . 

By lonely halii, and waterfall, 

And ruins which were of yoTe, 

I have gathej^ed story of ancient glory, 

And men wlio are no more. 


With every brook and bidden nook 
Within this blessed land, 

1 liave communed till my harp was tuned, 

As by a Druid’s hand ; • 

And the scenes endeared which then appeared; 
Seemed called by wizard’s wand.« 

But, river of light, on ihy pathway bright, 

Thine is a nobler song,— 

For it speaks of a strand, a favoured lat^d, 
Where man in Truth is strong; 

Where brother with brother doth aid each other 
To banish %vo and uinmgT 
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THE REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE. 
SERJEANT CUATTERTON. 


In passing through the crowded streets 
of tins groat metropolis, as the long 
rows of glittering windows seemed 
to look down upon me in endless 
succession, and the thousafids of green 
&and yellow doors were opening and 
shuTfing many times a-day, to let out 
or in, husbands, wives, brothers, lov¬ 
ers; liow often have I said to my¬ 
self, ‘‘ If wc could but know half of 
what passes within these brick-and- 
niortar walls, if it v\ere only in one sin¬ 
gle street or squUre, with what strange 
adventures, what ludicrous iiushaps, 
wiuit romantic histones, should we be 
familiar?” Every family has its own pe¬ 
culiar story to relate, either of its pre- 
sett self, or its shrouded ancestors ; 
its wonderful escapes, or remarkable 
love passages — its renowned grand¬ 
father, or exquisitely lovely and ex¬ 
tolled great-aunt. Could we but knock 
down the fronts of a few houses, just to 
gaze upon their goings-on within, our 
romance-writers might then draw in¬ 
deed from life-models^ — a fault which 
has been grately charged upon “The 
Monthly Nuise.” May this be the 
greatest they can allege against her ^sim¬ 
ple Recollections! 

Behold yon good-looking mansion, 
substantial, and of bold aspect amongst 

its' neighbours, in- - »Square. It is 

now mhalnted by one of tlie great law- 
officers belonging to the court of 
chancery. Of him I have nothing to 
say — I know him not; but,.when his 
predecessor, a clianccry barrister also, 
ljve<l lliere, I was located wiihliim and 
.his lady some time; but, as matters 
did not go on there precisely in ike 
nsunl way, I took care to note down 
precisely all that happened, and mean 
to copy It fioni my note-l^ook. The 
good, kind man wljo w'as the master of 
that house T so often puss and repass 
(now tenanted by one w'ho knows me 
not), is gone to render up his account 
at the supreme Chuncciy Court of 
Heaven; and J believe there are very 
few can shew a faiier schedule, although 
he had peculiarities and oddities enough 
in his composition to distribute amongst 
a hundred, and then each would have 
had their average share. 

V\ hat shall I call tins kind; departed 
gentleman ? Names are sacred Ihmgs, 


and must not 6e trifled with, even 
though what I liave to narrate of him 
would never call up a blush upon the 
cheek of one of Ws relations ; yet these 
w'ould peihaps be indignant that their 
name sliould be uttered by profane 
lips, f/tcir family secrets promulgated 
for tlie entertainment of tliat gaping, 
grinning monster, “ tlie public/' T do 
admit that 7iitmcs should ever be held 
^sacred; therefore 1 shall call the de¬ 
ceased gentleman to whom 1 allude by 
that of Serjeant Chatterton. 

I iiad been attending the lady of a 
physician professionally, who resided 
in Russell Square, when her intimate 
friend, Mrs. Serjeant Chatterton, came 
to visit her, and dandle the baby. 
After many visits there, and studying 
my character and abilities, she inti¬ 
mated to me that she should be happy 
to engage my services in the same way 
for the month of April following. I 
looked rather surprised, I supjmse, for 
she added, witli a good-iiuinoured 
smile, and an air of confidence ; “ It is, 
1 own, rallier astonishing but tliere is 
no accounting for these things. 1 have 
been married exactly twenty-one years, 
and have never had a child, nor even u 
hope ofone,until now. Theserjeant and 
my^eIf liave long ceased even to tliink 
about it, ahliough we fretted a little 
about It aV lirsl (for one likes to be like 
other people, you know); but now% at 
forty-five,^I am commencing the matei- 
nal character — who can say when I 
shall stop? but Hike your manners and 
attentions,*'Mrs.Griffiths; and if 1 havi' 
a dozen, you shall attend me with thorn 
ail.” 

Mrs. Serjeant Chatterton was of a 
jocose, free, agreeable disposition, and 
I could not have the slightest objection 
to fall in willi her wishes. I therelbre 
engaged myself to go to her (it may 
seem stiange) on i\ie Jh sl of April fol¬ 
lowing, as she told me she sliould like 
to have me in the house a few- clays 
previous to tlie exact time slie sliould 
absolutely want me, iliat we might got 
belter acquainted, and I could assist 
her, if 1 liked, m some worsted-work 
—a drawing-room carpet she had been 
about for several years, and whic'^i'wK?" 
to be “ quite magnificent.'' Siie told 
me that siie set every body to work 
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that visited her, or tliere Jwould have 
been but Utile ciiance of her getting 
Jier Persian-pattern carpet finished in 
her life-time. 

“ You will have other occupations 
soon, madam,’' said I; you will for¬ 
get your carpet when you have a child 
to look upon.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know that, Mrs. Grif¬ 
fiths,” replied the lady; “ I have been 
so accustomed to one, that I do think 
it will be a formidable rival to the 
other. Not so the serjeant: 1 do verily 
think that his joy will turn his head.” 

I went, therefore, to- Square ac¬ 

cording to promise, on the day ap^ 
pointed. 

I thought it was quite true what his 
lady had said of him. Serjeant Chat- 
terton could hardly contain himself for 
delight that he was going to be ho¬ 
noured with the name of father. lie 
could talk of nothing else ; and T found 
be had made these fond yearnings of 
his the subject of conversation out of 
doors, as well as at home. He was 
many years the senior of his lady, was 
very diminutive in stature, had a very 
scarlet complexion, and,altogether, was 
of a very droll aspect. lie could not 
stand in one place a minute at a time, 
was constantly rubbing liis bands to¬ 
gether when sitting or standing, and 
gave one the best idea that one could 
have of what must remain a mere idea 
ever, the principle of perpetual motion. 
The little lawyer was however no fool, 
though full of foolish tricks ; his un¬ 
derstanding was acute, he f%lly under¬ 
stood his profession, and no one could 
do more justice to a client, or serve 
iiim more honourably, thaTi Serjeant 
Chatterton. He was a great favourite, 
loo, amongst Ins legal br^ihren, even 
for ills eccentricities; but they quizzed 
him very often, without his perceiving 
it, and it was a most delicious treat he 
afforded now to these laughing, long- 
robed gentlemen, wlien he whispered 
to each, confidentially in the car, “ that 
Mrs. Serjeant Cliatterton was, after alL 
likely to make him a papa.” The news 
flew round like wild-fire. 

Nothing travels so fast as a good 
joke* The steam-road railways are no¬ 
thing compared to the mode that these 
sportive imps, the offspring of good 
master Puck, transport themselves from 
one person and place to another. E\en 
;iie dearned chancellor himself, then 
sitting, could not restrain a certain 
twinkle of the eye, and small convul¬ 


sion of the lip, as be heard some 'sly • 
insinuation made from brothers C— 
or P— (then the wits of the court ot 
chancery), on the unexpected joys 
that awaited on their honourable friend 
who had just spokenthey were 
not surprised that such new, such de- 
spaired-of honours, should have caused 
their learned friend a little confusion 
of ideas, s» as^Ho make him forgetful of 
such or such obvious arguments.” Th^ 
motley crowd on the benche9«5?STTina 
could not understand these allusions at 
all — they could make nothing of “ the 
unexpected joys” and “ honours^ of 
the little barrister; they could only 
gape and wonder; and the attorneys* 
clerks would whisper«outside, and sup¬ 
pose, “ that there would soon be a 
moving about of the chief pieces in the 
game of chancery, and Serjeant Chat- 
terlon would be pushed up higher in 
the scramble.” ^ 

Whether to keep up the joke, or that 
he really liked the man, can now never 
be known ; but the distinguished lord 
Inmself who was seated on the w'ool- 
sack, chose to intimate to Serjeant 
Chatterton, that he would stand spon- 
ser to his expected child, whether l>oy 
or girl; and if it should be the former, 
“ he hoped it would have the abilities 
and lionourable standing of its fatlier.” 
W^iai “ a note of preparation ” did this 
promise sound ! The house had like 
to have been turned out of windows, 
had not Mrs. Chatterton been more of 
a philosopher flian her mercurial hus¬ 
band, for she sat, calm and still, with 
her basket of coloured worsteds by her 
side, working on at the everlasting car¬ 
pet, lier only fears seeming to be, whe¬ 
ther these said worsted? were dj/ed in 
graiUf and her apprehension whether 
she could perfectly match the crimsons 
and the yellows, as she had not quite 
enough of them liy her to finish the 
carpet. She took the thing easy ; and 
it was well she did. 

“ Well^ Bessy,” said the little orator 
to Mrs, Chatterton, a day or two after 
I was their gbest, I think you sit too 
much over those eternal balls of co¬ 
lours; don’t you think so, Mrs. Grif- 
fiths ? Stooi>ing, stooping for ever I 

It must be very bad for her and for-- 

Have you been out airing to-day, 
Bessy ?” 

Yes, I have, Philip,” answered tlie 
lady, “ and I have had some visitors, 
too. Mes. Grifiitlis, will you have the 
kindness lo shew llic serjeant the two 
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beautiful robes and caps tlie ladies of 
Ins two friends, C— and P—, have 
brought me as a present ? Tliey came 
togetlier, in high good-humour, and 
were very kind, although they joked 
me a little on iny tardiness in giving 
you, Philip, a future ‘ lord chancellor,' 
as they pleased to say. Indeed, Chat- 
terton, you talk too much about it 
amongst your friends; it is all very 
,}vell to be pleased, but if we should be 
<lisap{x/*i)ted after all, it would be not 
so very agreeable to you, for C—■ and 
P—r are both sad, noisy, joking fellows 
over their wine, and you will have a 
sad life of it. You will never hear the 
last of it!” 

Serjeant Chalterton put down the 
superb-wovked baby’s cap he held in 
his hand, as his more composed lady 
spoke on the matter. “ Disappointed J 
Bessy! why, what can you mean ? 
Mr,.Griffiths! have you any notion— 

Mrs. Chatterton smiled brightly on 
the discomfited little pleader. “There 
you go again, Philip,” said she; “ all 
hope, or all despair, in a single mo¬ 
ment. Upon my word, you take it 
too much to heart ?" 

“ How can you say so, my dear 
Bossy ? Is it a sruall thing to trans¬ 
mit my name to posterity? to have a 
lovely little being looking up to me 
witli its sunny eyes and silken hiir, 
and calling me father ? to hear the 
joyous voice of infancy in ray house 
whenever 1 enter it? to hear you, my 
love, recounting to me all the little 
sayings and the roguish tricks of our 
child ? to have him sitting between my 
knees, or here, close to my heart?” 

The eloquent serjeant had jnfected 
the expecting mother with part of his 
own enthusiasm : her eyes filled with 
tears of anticipation; she put by her 
worsteds, and laid her hand affection¬ 
ately on her husband’s, whilst 1 slipped 
out of the room. 

The professional aid of a very cele¬ 
brated accoucheur vvas bespoke for the 
trying hour, but he was not the gen¬ 
tleman who had formerly attended the 
family as medical practitioner. 1 one 
day asked Mrs. (Jhatterton why Mr. 
B — was discarded?” as I knew him 
to be extremely clever, though ratlier 
loo abrupt to ladies in his manner of 
speech—something of the Abernethy 
scliool, with nearly as much talent, and 
quite as good a heart, as that most 
respected surgeon. 

“ Oh! as for Mr. B—replied 


Mrs. Chatte»'ton, “ he is an obstinate 
fool, and I am happy to get rid of 
him. He does all lie can to provoke 
and annoy his patients. He loves to 
contradict every body, and that is very 
tiresome, you know, especialy when 
we require composure. What do you 
think, Mrs. Griffiths, he had the hardi¬ 
hood to say to me the last time 1 saw 
him ? ‘ That he did not believe I was 
more with child than his u)(dkivg-stick, 
and that he would slake his professional 
skill upon it that it would turn out so, 
against all the opinions of the world.’” 

“ And what does your new medical 
adviser say, madam?” I exclaimed, as 
my own doubts on t'liis important affair 
strengthened, by hearing the opinion 
of so good an authority as Mr. B—. 

“Say!” replied Mrs. Chatterton, 

why, that I am the best judge myself 
on the matter, and that there can be no 
doubt upon it.” She looked up from 
her work as she spoke, full in my face, 
and, reading tliere something that she 
did not like, she added, rather petu¬ 
lantly for so sweet-tempered a woman, 
“ Is there any thing so very extraordi¬ 
nary that a woman of forty-five should 
have a child ?” 

I did not risk an opinion, as I might 
have drawn down upon my own head 
the same fate as the offending Mr. B — 
so I had nothing to do for it but to 
affirm, that I had often attended ladies 
at that age so circumstanced, and quiet¬ 
ly to await the result. There v\as one 
comfort, however, in the delay, for de¬ 
lay there Was at any rate, for the rich 
carpet was getting rapidly on. I had 
learnt, under her tuition, how to shade 
the flowers', and take off the pattern. I 
found a certain charm in the work my¬ 
self, and a*JVertain degree of triumph 
as I completed an entire square, and 
saw the glowing roses and peonies 
grow into being beneath my needle. 

Time seemed to stand still with this 
tranquil lady; she was too contented 
to wonder much or calculate finely. 
We rode out every day, hunted up all 
the worsted sliops in London for needles 
and cruels, and finished so much, that 
Mrs, Chatterton wished to liave all that 
was done properly measured; as, when. 
she had worked a border for the whole, 
she thought there might be enough for 
the two drawing-rooms, but she did 
not exactly know—it had been in hand 
these seven years, and it was alHput' 
away in a closet in one of tlie spare 
rooms, as she finished it. Slie hoped 
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tl»e moths had not eaten .up her work 
—perhaps I would have ^le goodness 
to see to it a little for her, that is, with 
tiie assistance of the housemaids. 

Fortunately, all was right in this 
quarter : carefully wi;apped up in russia 
sheeting, reposed the luxuriant baskets 
of flowers, and the intermediate ara¬ 
besque pattern. We counted over the 
squares, and found that only a couple 
more were wanted. “ I hope we shall 
finish the carpet, Mrs. Gnflitlis, before 
T am confined,” said the lady,it will 
look so well at llie cliristening; and 
the lord cliancellor, and all the law- 
officers, will of course be here. Which 
of the two child’s robes do you think Is 
the most elegant for that occasion ? I 
think I must take tlie cap of one lady, 
and the robe of another, or there may 
be some oflence.” 

Nothing wears out the health and 
spirits so much as constant expectancy. 
The good, clever, but fidgetty little 
seijeunt, looked pale, jaded, and fever¬ 
ish. April passetl over, and the two 
fii-st weeks in May, but matters re¬ 
mained just as they were; all my doubts 
were over, but it was not my place to 
impart my un|)leasant i cvtaintif to either 
the lad> or the gentleman, 1 saw plain¬ 
ly enough that the politic medical visiter 
would not do so, what was to be clone ? 
1 had another engagement in a very 
high quarter indeed, for July, and be¬ 
fore that time I thought it very probable 
that tliey would find it out themselves. 

In the meantime the poor little ser- 
Jeant was half teazed to dij^th by those 
wicked wags of the law, who are always 
sliewing their white teeth, and elevat¬ 
ing their saucy eyebrows; Jjut not one 
of them had a notion that the thing was 
likely to end in smoke—if they had! 
The Serjeant himself, shrewd and cal¬ 
culating, became most nervously un¬ 
easy at this unaccountable procrastina¬ 
tion, and, like a brave man, was deter¬ 
mined to know the worst at once. 

“ What is your opinion of this affair, 
Mrs. Griffiths ?” said be, gelling me into 
his own study, and giving me a chair. 
“ Come, speak out at once, for 1 can 
gain nothing satisfactory from that 
jesuit of a doctor. I can bear any 
thing but suspense. Is it jiossiblc that 
Mrs. Chatterton has deceived herself 
af\er all ? but pray speak in a low voice, 
fori see by your looks what is coming. 
Let not the servants overhear us,” 

1 ha\e known such things before, 
sir,” said I, with much caution, since il 


was a life or death thing, I thouglit, to 
the poor man; for he frightened me by* 
the intensity of his looks, and the nerv¬ 
ous twitchings in his face and hands. 
“ I much fear sir,” I continued, for 
Mrs. Chatterton is rather corpulent, 
and she sits a great deal; uses very 
little exercise, and she may be mistaken; 
nay, I have very little doubt that such 
is the case.” 

Poor Serjeant Chatterton gazed upon 
me a minute or two without 
single word; I thought at first he was 
insensible or in a fit, but it was no 
such thing, his mind was labowriug 
with its heavy burden, and was endca-^ 
vouring to find out some method to 
lessen the peculiar^mortification and 
ridicule he was likely to endure. Some 
strange project-— some scheme was 
being argued within his mind — and 
thus at length he broke out. lie spoke 
with much vehemence and gesticu¬ 
lation. ' 

“ My dear Mrs. Griffiths! you are 
the only person in the world that can 
save me ; without your assistance never 
can I face the court again, never en¬ 
dure the raillery of that wild set,— will 
you stand my friend in this accursed 
business; no liarm can possibly come 
of It in any way to any person, and we 
can manage it excellently well, T know 
can, you are so clever a w'oman. 
Nothing will ever be suspected ; but 
we must be quK*k,about it.” 

I wanted of course to be enlightened, 
for my first t^iought was, that the^ dis¬ 
appointment had really turned his 
brain; for 1 remembered his lady had^ 
told me, in the first histancc, that “ his 
head was tlien nearly turned,” and now 
J sup[wsc, thought I,akis turned back 
again, and so hastily, that it is as much 
out of the due perpendicular this vvay, 
as it was then that way ; but I wrongijd 
him, he was perfectly sane, perfectly 
clear-headed, and had all his wits about 
him. Thus lie continued. 

“ Unfortunately this cursed blunder 
of my poor dear Bessy, Mrs. Grif¬ 
fiths, has taken wind; every body ex¬ 
pects she will give me a child immedi¬ 
ately, in my old age; even the very 
highest in my calling know of it and 
are looking out every day for inform¬ 
ation of Its arrival.” lie paused, and 
1 ventured to say, “ That the expecta¬ 
tions of others ought not to be of much 
consequence to him; lliat he was not 

bound to-lie would not hear 

me to flie end. 
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I am bound/'said the agitated 
Serjeant, jumping up and rapidly 
pacing the room; I am bound by 
every law of self-preservation, not to 
make a fool of myself, and be for the 
rest of my life a standing joke to all 
those mad spirits, who are almost too 
much for m'o at present; but, should 
they learn- 

Ilow can you prevent.it, sir?” 
said I, “ if there is no child.” 

are thousands of children in 
the world,” interrupted the poor little 
man; “ children who are nearly desti¬ 
tute,‘starving, whose parents would be 
* most grateful to get their little one into 
a snug berlli like this house, and every 
comfort in the wor'd,” 

I was too much astonished to reply ; 
thus he went on, gathering strength of 
argument as he proceeded, strength of 
determination also. 

“ I have been childless many years. 
I have indulged myself, too freely I 
believe, in the delicious hope of having 
offspring of my own and of my beloved 
wife, crawling about me, and creeping 
into my very bosom; it has pleased 
God, you tell me, to annihilate this 
bright vision. Childless I am ordained 
to continue. Well, be it so; but surely 
the prattle of an infant’s voice, though 
it be not my own, 1 may be permitted 
to hear. If I am not to have a soucor 
a daughter, let me adopt one, and I 
will provide for it ''.s if it were my 
own. Mrs. Griffiths, can you find me 
this child?’' 

I hesitated, and then observed; 
“ That there could be little difficulty 
in his accomplishing his desire; that 
he could choose one out himself at 
sonic public ir.-.titution, or his lady 
might, in her daily rides, fix upon some 
little innocent to her own fancy.” 

“ I see you do not understand me— 
I must be more explicit. 1 forget that 
you do not, cannot know how awk¬ 
wardly I am placed. It is requisite, 
madam, when I adopt this little creature 
into my own f.imil), that the world, 
all my fiiends, my servants* every body, 
should believe it to be my own in 
reality. This is the only method to 
prevent tlie tide of irony and ridicule 
that must flow in upon and^overvvhelm 
me were my disappointment publicly 
known. And why should it be known 
at all ? If there is an infant in the 
house, and we are snug about it, can¬ 
not we have the gay christening after 
all, and who is there that would suspect 
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such a thing, especially after the pub¬ 
licity I have given to it. Say not 
a word against my scheme; it is a 
very innocent one. Procure me some 
strong, pretty, healthy child, illegiti¬ 
mate if you can do no better; pur¬ 
chase the poor Kttle wretch from its 
drooping mother, and T will never for¬ 
sake it; but the child must never be 
claimed, remember that. The parents 
must never know who has got it, or I 
shall be pestered to death every way, 
and the secret will transpire. You 
must bring it privately into Mrs. Chat- 
terton’s apartment, and we must all 
keep up the farce as well as we can. 
once get it safely and quietly into her 
room, and all the rest will be easy 
enougli—I will give her her cue.*' 

J was not quite so sanguine, nor did 
I enter into the plot quite so readily 
as the contriver of it wished. I said, 

“ I must have lime to weigh it over, to 
talk about it with his lady, to judge of 
its propriety as well as its practica¬ 
bility;” but I promised to let him know 
the result of my deliberations by the 
next morning. I was not allowed these 
hours for coolly debating it over with 
myself. Mrs. Chatterton was taught 
by her husband to assail me with tear* 
and entreaties: “She should so like 
her dear Philip to be obliged —to see 
him with a rosy child on his knee that 
all the world would believe was hers:’' 
she mentioned too “the elegant worked 
robes; who could wear them, and those 
beautiful caps too, besides all the rest 
of the infant-wardrobe, if there was no 
child ? Besides, was not her carpet 
nearly finished, and what should she 
have tiien Co amuse her Then, who 
would be wronged ?” she asked; “ the 
Serjeant hat^^made his money himself; 
he had no nephews or nieces, and, 
surely, he had a right to give his pro¬ 
perly to any one he chose." In short, 
they vanquished my scruples, as I saw 
no violation of principle in the stmnge 
scheme, only, that I had a natural dis¬ 
like to plots and schemes of any kind, ■ 
and nothing but the fear that the agi¬ 
tated little Serjeant might have a stroke 
of palsy, if I subjected him by my re¬ 
fusal to 

“ TIio world’s dread laugh. 

Which scarce the stem philosopher can 
scorn/’ 

won from me the reluctant cons,cnt, 
that I would set my wits to work, in 
order that I might discover the proper 
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objects, willing to entjr into our plans, 
and, for the sake of money, and a hope 
of future comfort to their child, might 
consent to abandon it for ever; give up 
these sacred rights so dear even to the 
poorest of our species, and never look 
upon the face of their, own offspring, or 
know aught of its destiny on earth. 

It was a difficult task. 

After thinking the affair over a hun¬ 
dred ways, I recollected that lliere was 
a young housemaid in a family where 
1 had lately been, who was evidently 
in the way to become a mother clan¬ 
destinely, and most probably had been 
made so very lately. She had dcnierj her 
situation to every one when accused of 
it, and had left the family in disgrace. 

1 will endeavour to see this poor crea¬ 
ture, 1 thought, and prevail on her to 
dispose of her infant, for what can she 
do for it herself ? and she knows I 
would propose nothing that would tend 
to the injury either of herself or her 
unfortunate babe. 1 made inepdries of 
those newsmongers in humble life, tlie 
laundresses,or rather that one who had 
served the family, and found out that 
poor Rose llumplueys had just lain 
in, and was in a state of great misery; 
that the father of her child had totally 
deserted her, and could not be prevailed 
on even to see her, after fier hour of 
suffering was over, or to welcome the 
little being he had been the means of 
ushering into this turbulent world. The 
good laundress hud been her only fneiid 
during tins trial, and had got her so far 
through it, that she had i^jonsented to 
seek a place of wet-nurse when she was 
strong enough to vise, and to put her 
own little girl out at soni^'cheap place 
to nurse. In the mean time the kind 
woman visited her daily, Wok her com¬ 
fortable food, and tended both herself 
and her babe. I went off straight to 
her, and found the poor young creature 
with a face as pale as death, in a 
wretched lodging, with few comforts 
, about her; but she had her baby on 
* her arm, and was gazing on its little 
features as I entered. Oh, how changed 
since last I saw her! 

“ Weil, Rose,” said I, seating myself 
by her side, “ I am sorry to see you 
thus;—let me look on your child—it 
is a very lovely one.” 

‘^Oh, Mrs. Griffiths! how kind this 
is of you,” sobbed out the youthful 
mother. “ I have been so deceived— 
he promised me marnage, indeed he 
did, and now”—here she cried dread- 


fylly—«he has not even been to’see' 
me;—he has broken my heart, 1 be¬ 
lieve. See how altered I am I—I never • 
shall get over it.” 

She was altered, indeed 1 her bloom 
was gone, her flesh wasted; she was 
the wreck of the fine, healthy young 
woman I had formerly seen, when she 
was housemaid at Col. Phipps s at 
Kensington, where I had first seea^ 

What do you mean l(fu'o,mypoor 
girl, now V' said I, much affected 
“ have you no relations thaU would 
take you in for a few weeks, until y«w 
get up your strength ? that would nurse 
you, and be kind to you ? Have you 
no parents?” * 

“ Yes, I have a father,” meekly re¬ 
plied the sorrower, “ but he would 
spurn me from his door, if he saw me 
thus; and, perhaps, he would cv/rsc this 
poor innocent thing, for tlie fault of its 
mother,—No, no, i cannot seek my fa¬ 
ther ; he was always stern ; he used to 
chide me for dressing so fine;—what 
would he do now 

** Ue would coiinfort and assist you, 
my poor girl,” I refilled, “or he is not 
a man,—W ho would crusli the bruised 
reed ? Rose, shall I write to your fa¬ 
ther for you ?” 

“Not for thousands, Mrs. Griffitiis: 
iet me face the cruel, hard-thinking 
world, the altered looks of all who 
have known me’in happier days, even 
the open scorn of /n’w,—the unfeeling 
father of thi.s* poor baby, but I canne^ 
behold my own father now,—it woula^ 
kill me outright. tHe would call me 
*a disgrace,’ ‘a blot upon ins humble 
name;’ he would s pur n me from his 
door.* He is a religious man, and 
would feel the shame of having such a 
daughter. My father, Mrs. Gnffiths^is 
a mcethiger^ and there is much pride 
among ihems that 1 know well enough. 
Father would not let me go to meeting 
with him when 1 went down to see him 
last year, because my bonnet had a 
smart London cut, and my sleeves were 
of the fashionable size; all the mcelmg- 
ers have a sort of Quaker bonnet, and 
tight sleeves.” 

“ Wliat do you then propose doing, 
Rose ? Yh)u are not strong enough yet 
to return to service, even if any thing 
could be done with the baby. Now, I 
know a worthy lady, who has no child 
of her own, a real lady, vvho keeps a 
carriage, and has a fine house : I think 
1 could get her to take your child ofi 
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your hands, so that slie should never 
trouble you more.” 

‘‘•As for the trouble^ murmured the 
poor girl, kissing the sleeping child,— 

Bless her little innocent heart, there 
is nothing 1 would not do for her, and 
It would be no trouble neither. But 
would this lady suffer me sometimes to 
come and see the dear little soul ? to 
take her in my arms, and kiss her sweet 

“ No, 'IlCftie,” said I, “ you must not 
be deceived; your child will be made 
a lady of; dressed in fine clothes, and 
have a fine education, but you must 7iot 
sec htr any wmre. She must belong 
wholly to this lady; and if you con¬ 
sent to this, I have a hundred gui¬ 
neas to present you with. Yon can 
tiien take a neat comfortable apart¬ 
ment, and have every thing about you 
to do you good, and when you are 
able ’^bu can get another service, and 
your present disgrace will never be 
known ;—your father, Rose, will know 
nothing of it.” 

“ What! sell my innocent child for 
ever!” franticly cried out the young 
mother. “ Consent never to behold it 
more ! No, Mrs. Griffiths; come what 
will,—shame, disgrace, poverty, starv- 
ation, dcalli, I will endure all, but I 
cannot part from my child.” 

There is no eloquence like that wluoh 
comes direct from the heart. Nature 
does all things wclf, and certainly 
teaches elocution better than all the 
masters of tliat art put together. 

' Poor Rose Ilumplireys kissed and 
fondled her baby ‘for some lime; her 
tears streamed fast upon its unconscious 
features. W^hat could I do, who sat 
beside her ? whyj I gave a witclis bless¬ 
ings that is, a blessing spoken back¬ 
wards, to the heartless being who had 
abandoned mother and child, at such a 
moment, to their fate; it was an atro¬ 
cious act, abhorrent to the first princi¬ 
ples of Nature : no savage yet was ever 
guilty of such desertion, 

“ Well,” said I, “ then no more 
must be said about it; but take this 
trifle, Rose, for a few comforts, and I 
will sec you again.” 

1 then rose to leave her. Mucli had 
passed within the bosom of*this unfor¬ 
tunate young creature, whilst she thus 
tenderly embraced her infant. She had 
been thinking of its advantages more 
than her own feelings; of the slender 
means she had of providings for it. 
There had been a mighty conflict in 


her heart between disinterested and 
selfish lore. 

“ Stay a moment, one moment, Mrs. 
Griffiths, I beseech you,” she murmured 
out: “ you tell me my child would be 
fed, and clothed, and educated like a 
lady : what can I do for it ? and if I 
should die, as 1 believe 1 shall soon, 
very soon, they wiU send it to the 
workhouse. I ought not to hesitate,— 
I will not,—but you are kind, consi¬ 
derate. If I trust my baby to your 
care, will you promise me that you 
will see me sometimes, and tell me of 
its welfare ? how it grows ? who it is 
like,?—will you promise me this? 

“ I will solemnly promise you, un¬ 
happy creature, and more; for your 
sake will I watch over the safety of 
your child myself; should it be ne¬ 
glected, it shall be restored to you; 
should it be dying, you shall see it. 

1 can promise you no more.” 

“ When will you take her from me?” 
was the next question. 

“ Immediately.” 

Again there was a burst of feeling, 
and 1 went out to order in some wine 
and nutritious food for the almost fainting 
mother. I also got a boy to take a note 
for me to Mrs. Cbatlerton's, which 1 
wrote at the shop where I bought the 
things, giving her the preconcerted sig¬ 
nal, that 1 had succeeded, that she might 
begin her part ofour scheme, which the 
serjeanl would be sure to instruct her 
well in. I left all tln.s part of the bu¬ 
siness to their own ingenuity. 

I said eve?y tiling I could to comfort 
and console poor Rose; I even pro¬ 
mised 1 would see her the following 
day, if only for a moment; staid with 
her till the dusk of the evening, when, 
administeriiig to the child a plentiful, 
but safe dose of syrup of poppies (a 
thing, by the bye, that I never use on 
ordinary occasions), 1 counted out tlio 
hundred guineas in gold and bank¬ 
notes, then handed them to her, and 
took in exchange the sleeping child,, 
advising her to tell the laundress that 
some unexpected friend had come in, 
and promised to provide for it, taking 
it with them. 

“ Do not shew all your money, 
Rose,” I added, ‘Mt might excite sus¬ 
picion ; but when you are able, put all 
you are allowed of it (thirty pounds) 
into a savings'-bank, and be careful of 
the rest.” 

I had put on purposely a large, full, 
most ample black silk cloak, under the 
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(bids of which 1 could well conceal the 
child, and towards dt&k, that time wlien 
all sorts of strange things are peqie- 
traled, 1 took a liackney-chariot, and 
got the coachman to knock at the door 

in-Square. It was opened in 

a moment. 

“ Oh, Mrs. (kiffithsexclaimed the 
old footman, nearly as great an oddity 
as his master, “ 1 am so glad you are 
come; there has been such an inquiry 
for you! such a bustle! such a confu¬ 
sion ! The Serjeant is so angry that you 
went out to-day; he says it was so very 
inconsiderate of you. Why, our ma¬ 
dam is really taken ill at last, you^musl 
know ; and you are so much wanted. 

‘‘VVell done acting,” thought I; 
‘‘ they are all playing their parts brave¬ 
ly, It seems; J must not forget my 
own,” So I jumped out of the coach, 
ordering the footman to pay tlie coach¬ 
man, and humed up the stairs, where 
the first thing 1 saw was the little ser- 
jeant. Ins face as red again as usual, 
and his features working with high ex¬ 
citement. lie pretended to be very 
angry with me, and almost pushed me 
into his lady’s room; at the same time 
Ins hand gave me a significant pres¬ 
sure, as much as to say, Courage! 
nothing can go on better than we do at 
present.” 

Mrs. Chatterlon was seated in a 
large easy chair, in awhile wrapper; 
several servants were in the room bus¬ 
tling and standing in each other's way; 
they had made a fire, and all the pre¬ 
parations they could llvgik of. Mrs. 
Chatterton gave me a glance that had 
nearly upset my gravity ; it was such a 
compound ofadmonitionj'inquiry, pre¬ 
tended pain, and real anxiety, all mixed 
together, that I tliough^^l must have 
laughed outright; but as I was not al¬ 
lowed to do this, 1 thought it the best 
way to begin to scold. 

“ What a confusion is liere!” 1 cried ; 
“ enough to make a lady out of her 
mind ! what a noise too !” though I 
made the most myself. Come, come, 
1 must clear the room ; I will have 
every thing quiet here;' and I turned 
them all out, and locked the door. 

In a moment I shewed Mrs. Chat¬ 
terton the soft tranquil features of the 
little innocent, who slept a ^‘charined 
s/cep,” and acted, therefore, its part in 
this drama as well as any of us. I un¬ 
dressed it wholly, and wrapping up all 
Its little apparel, locked it away in my 
own carpet bag. 1 then enveloped the 


child in a woollen mantle, and put i\ 
into the bed. Why should I describe 
all that followed? By the lime the* 
medical man came, he was assured by 
me, “ that his assistance was not now 
wanted; that every thing was right.” 

I shewed him the facQ of the child, as 
it lay on my lap, dressed in its new 
clothing, and he was content just to 
take « peep at it, and to receive the 
ten guineas that was handedtgjiiis by-Ti 
Seijeant Chatterton,whenTfSoScended 
the stairs, wishing him joy of his 
beautiful little daughter.” After some 
time, one or two of the head fencale 
servants were admitted, just to see the 
baby for a minute; but I hurried them 
off, saying, “ thftt it was ray way not 
to allow a word to be spoken more 
than necessary at suck a 

“ How quick you have all been 
about it!” murmured out the fat cook 
to me on the staircase, “ ’Veil, I 
never saw any thing like it! all over 
in a minute.” 

Don't stand wotuicring there, Mrs. 
Cook,” said I, ‘^but make haste, and 
get plenty of gruel, gruel, remem¬ 
ber, and I shall want a chicken boil¬ 
ed down immediately for brotfi — no 
onions in it, nor spice. Where is the 
brandy?” 

By dint of lecturing the servants, 
vind making a great fuss, we got through 
amazingly well. I gave them no time 
to think. BnCwhen the serjeant was 
summoned up stairs “ to look at his 
lady and cftild,” the whimsical Took he 
put on was irresistible: I could coft^ 
tain myself no longer;—it was fortu¬ 
nate that all the maids were out of 
heariiig. 

How much IS there in association of 
ideas! Serjeant Chatterton no sooner 
looked upon tiie child, the one that was 
now to be considered as his own, tlmn 
he loved it tenderly, everlastingly: his 
long pent up paternal affections over¬ 
flowed through his eyes. ** If ever I 
forsake thee, tender innocent,” he cried, 
“may I be abandoned by my God.” 
Religiously did he keep his vow. 

Of course nothing could do better 
than we did in Mrs. Chatterton's 
apartment. We had no fever, no want 
of sleep, but the child pined for its na¬ 
tural food, and the servants were or¬ 
dered to make inquiries for a wet-nurse, 
“as Mrs. Chatterton did not intend to 
nurse her child herself.” So well was 
Ih&t lady, it did not seem extraordinary 
that I sliouUI step out a few minutes on 
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the following evening, to see poor Rose, 
according to my promise. 

I did not anticipate finding her in 
sucli a state: between !ier agony at 
parting from her infant, and wretched¬ 
ness at being abandoned by her lover, 
she was nearly delirious. When she 
saw me, siie almost screamed with high 
excitement. What had she suffered 
since we parted! 

- take back, take back your 

money, 1 "Jfe^ech you,” raved the un- 
happy girl. “ 1 thought 1 had strength 
to endure it; but no, no, I must imve 
child—give me my child I Oh, 
Mrs. Griffiths ! that wicked laundress 
says I have murdered my own dear, be¬ 
loved baby! She w'oVild not believe a 
word I told her about my friend’s 
coming to take her away; she threat¬ 
ened even tiiat slie would send for an 
officer, and make me tell what I had 
done ^-*th It. Indeed, indeed, I must 
have my precious clnld again.” 

I tried to soothe and comfort her; 
told her that I would soon set things 
to rights with the laundress respecting 
her suspicions, by owning that I had 
myself removed the infant, and asked 
her if she thought she had command 
over herself enough, could I get her the 
situation of wet-nurse to her own in¬ 
fant, never to betray that she w’as its 
mother ? “ Rose !” 1 said, you know* 
not what mischief you would do, if a 
single word escaped you at any time 
to disclose this secret. Can you be sa¬ 
tisfied to have your child e^/er in your 
'Jwn arms? to dress it? to feed it at 
your own bosom, and not to say to any 
created being, ^This ihild is tuineV 
Can you be trusted?” 

“ Oh, yes! let me but have her in 
my arms again, and I promise that no- 
tliwg shall draw the secret from me.” 
As she said this, the laundress entered 
the room. The worthy woman was 
much rejoiced to have her suspicions 
removed by myself, for she knew me 
too well to imagine for a moment that 
I would screen so had an action as 
a mother’s destroying her own oftspring. 
I then aslced her if she thought Rose 
strong enough to be removed in a coach 
to undertake the office I proposed. We 
all concurred in thinking^ that the 
sooner she was taken from her own 
bitter thoughts the better. We, there¬ 
fore, dressed her, gave her a cordial, 
and, wrapping her well up, put her into 
a hackney-coach, and 1 accompanfed 
her to-Stiuare.” 


<< I have brought a nurse, Gregory, 
for madam'a little one,” said 1; and £ 
hurried with her up stairs to that room 
appointed for the nursery. In another 
minute, after due admonition to the 
half-franjtic mother, to deign that calm¬ 
ness she did not feel, or she would lose 
that pleasure she anticipated, 1 liad the 
supreme satisfaction ,of placing the 
famished infant at the maternal bosom, 
and seeing it imbibe that food nature 
had provided for it. 

It was not necessary to mention to 
the seigeant or his lady that 1 had 
brought home the child’s parent to be 
its nyrse; 1 knew the human heart too 
well to awaken a jealousy in either of 
them that might have checked the 
growth of that tenderness I saw was 
springing up fast in the breasts of each. 
They both owed me so much in this 
business, that they asked no questions 
about my management, too happy that 
our scheme had succeeded so well, that 
it had not been suspected for a scheme 
at all—able generals were wo all; and 
poor Hose was, 1 think, the happiest of 
the whole party, and what with good 
living, and the delight of having the 
company of her babe, got up her health 
better than I should have expected; but 
the blow bad been given. 

And now comes the catastroplie. The 
gorgeous christening ofourlittleheroine, 
a heroine, indeed, if 1 were to tell you 
all about her tliat I know, but that 
must be put off for another time. 

‘‘ Bessy, my love! what shall we 
call our little-bundling?” said the ser¬ 
geant, as I was sitting by them, with 
this same foundling on my lap. 

“ Bless m^*, Philip ! ” interposed the 
lady; “liow can you be so indiscreet, 
to call herby^'ich an epithet? Suppose 
one of the servants had heard you, you 
would have blown all our beautiful 
scheme to pieces in a breath.” 

“ 1 shall never cull her by that name, 
Bessy, when she has a right to another; 
but have you thought of a name? 1 
should not like her to be called yours; 
it is having too mucli of a thing.’' 

“ What do you think, Philip, of 
your mother’s name, Alice ? ” 

‘‘ No; it sounds like dirty vermin. 
No ; let us look at her, Mrs. Griffiths ; 
what name does she look like? ” 

I smiled, and said, “ 1 thought she 
looked like an Edith, or an Ellen; but 
whyy I could not even attempt to ex¬ 
plain.” 

“ Edith!’' repeated the sergeant; 
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Serjeant Ckatterton, 


“ why, that is a Saxoa name, high- 
sounding, and patrician^ I think the 
lord chancellor would not be ashamed 
of that name for his little daughter." 

Shall we add Plantagen£t to 
it, Philip!" sportively inquired Mrs, 
Chatterton; but, seriously, I have no 
objection to the name of Edith—it is 
in my own family." 

” Then, Edith it shall beand this 
momentous argument was finished; but 
then the dinner!— the elegant christen¬ 
ing dinner! who should be invited to 
meet their illustrious guest? All these 
matters had to be discussed, and such 
preparations were made, as seemed 
quite to perplex and mystify poor RoSe. 

She told me she felt very extraordi¬ 
nary sensations about it altogether: 
such a parade and fuss to be made 
about her child ! She doubted, some¬ 
times, whether it could be so or not; 
but never when the little creature 
was pressed close to her maternal 
bosom, then she felt it waSy incieeily her 
own. 

Serjeant and Mrs. Chatterton con¬ 
sidered themselves much my debtor in 
the whole of this business, and they 
found out a very delicate way of ex¬ 
pressing their sense of it, one the most 
likely to please the person “ they de¬ 
lighted to honour.” We have all our 
proud feelings, our weak sides. It is 
impossible for any human being to be 
a hero or a heroine for ever. Who 
would like to be placed on a pedestal 
all his life, even though it were in the 
highest niche in tlie tempje of honour. 
Self-esteem, positive knowledge of our 
own rectitude, and high, independent 
principles, will not always suffice to 
jn'oduce content. The walk in life I 
bad assumed, was undertaken with the 
noblest sensations the mind (that is, 
my own mind) was capable of, a de¬ 
termination to eat the bread of inde¬ 
pendence ; yet, in spile of these high- 
flown, virtuous impulses, often have I 
been wounded to the quick by the ne¬ 
cessary distinctions my vocation caused 
between myself and that rank of society 
in which I was born, and to which I 
felt that I still belonged. Grateful to 
me, therefore, was it, when Mrs. Chat¬ 
terton told me, that the Serjeant and 
herself insisted that I should make one 
of the christening-party, and be intro¬ 
duced to them as a guest. We know 
full well," she added, that this will 
not be the first time you have asso¬ 
ciated with the great and the noble. 


Any other method to express to • you 
our gratitude, we think, would fall shorf 
of this," 

I owned that I was gratified; burl 
hinted, that some of the ladies, espe¬ 
cially Mrs. C.— and P—, would re¬ 
cognise me, they having spoken much 
to me when they brought the present of 
the baby-linen to Mrs. Chatterton, 

“ It is of no use making any objec¬ 
tions, Mrs. Griffiths ; we have thought 
over every thing : you have s^odJb ym 
in our hour of need, and, froih hence¬ 
forth, we consider you one of our 
choicest friends." • 

This truly noble determination wasr* 
accompanied with a present of a full 
quantity of superb ^Genoese velvet (a 
rich pompadour colour,) to make me a 
new dress for the occasion, and a blonde 
cap and pelerine that a countess might 
have worn. 

It was arranged that Rose, the agi¬ 
tated Rose, was to bring in the future 
god-daughler of the lord chancellor 
into the drawing-room at the proper 
time. It was made most splendid, by 
the new carpet, which had been finished 
through the assistance of all the maids, 
and one or two hired women. It looked 
very handsome, indeed, and had its full 
proportion of praise with Miss Edith, 
which afforded nearly as much delight 
t<^Mrs. Chatterton, perhaps more so, 
as one was her own production, the 
other certainly we^ not. 

About an hour before the excellent 
dinner was served, some of the conqiany 
arrived, the noble sponsors, and a long^ 
train of barristers, &c. Indeed it was • 
quite a legal feast. All the courts 
seemed assembled in those spacious 
roomsf and all wereuufing with each 
other who should most turn the head of 
Serjeant Chatterton, who was so nerv¬ 
ous, so excited, so rosy-tinted in com¬ 


plexion, so agitated in every limb and 
muscle, thaf he seemed as if he bad 
been afflicted with that dance attri¬ 
buted •to good St. Vitus, which he 
learned, and nevar could leave off, they 
say, by walking over so many bui'ning 
ploughshares^ without a singe even to 
his great toe. 

There sat, close to Mrs. Chatterton, 
and attired quite as splendidly as her¬ 
self, “ the* monthly nurse," who only 
stipulated that she should be introduced 
to no One, as she informed that kind- 
hearted lady, her hostess, her real name 
was not Griffiths; and she had no wish 
to impose her assumed one in general 
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society, as it had been so taken, not for 
tlie purpose of dtfception, but to avoid 
giving offence to those who were not 
noble enough to value an honourable 
relative for her intrinsic qualities, but 
only in proportion to tiie style in which 
she lived, and as she received the 
smiles or frowns of that capricious, 
blind goddess, Fortune; and ought she 
to be the arbitress of how a relation 
should be treated ? This is one of the 
of England. Although her¬ 
self slignVatised as a nation of shop- 
keepersy* yet how disdainfully do the 
propertied classes turn their heads aside, 

* with pseudo aristocratic pride, from the 
virtuous and tlie industrious, if they 
happen to be engaged in trade, or in 
mechanical pursuits; but surely my own 
bead must be turned, to preach in this 
manner — perhaps with sitting at table 
with a lord chancellor, and taking wine 
with an attorney-general. 

was such the case, Mrs. Grif¬ 
fiths ? mclhinks I hear one of my read¬ 
ers inquire. Even so; there was some¬ 
thing in my mien, and the colour of my 
eyes and hair,that put that distinguished 
baronet in mind of a very oid friend: 
he looked, and looked again, there was 
no bow of recognition ; he thought he 
must be mistaken, yet the idea haunted 
him all the dinner perpetually, so lie 
resolved to send his servant round, who 
waited behind his chair, to ask the laity 
opposite to drink wine witli him. Of 
course the honour was accepted, a bow 
passed on either side, but still no smile 
that told of former acqdiiintance, was 

• exchanged. “ It is very odd,” thouglit 
the legal baronety “ I am sure she 
would not cut me; and yet, though it 
is so many years since 1 saw h^ar, not 
a long time after her marriage with 

-, poor fellow! I am sure it is the 

same, but I’ll ask Chattertun to-mor- 
row; and, in the mean time, if she does 
not choose to know ?/ic,*why, 1 can't 
help it.” The question was asked on 
the morrow, but the serjeant Ird been 
schooled by myself, and at length con¬ 
vinced the kind inquirer, that the lady 
was altogether a stranger to him, and 
so nothing more came of it. 

I am not wriiing a romance, or I 
have plenty of materials, that could be 
finely spun out, and wove into a thin, 
fashionable texture,—materials flowing 
from this family circumstance alone; 
but my business is not here to carry 
out my story beyond tlie titxic thgt 1 


gave up my.situation as monthly 
nurse” m the family of Serjeant Chat- 
terton. 'Yes, in one thing alone 1 will 
do so, and that is regarding poor Kose, 
who never recovered the havoc that had 
been made with hec constitution during 
the time of her unfortunate accouche¬ 
ment. She felt into a decline, and 
was removed, after some months, to her 
father's, who, in witnessing the illness 
of ids child, felt more tenderness for her 
than ever he had done before, and 
shewed her every attention in his power, 
especially as he had not the slightest 
idea of her imprudence. Siie lived not 
more than a twelvemonth after llie 
transaction 1 have spoken of, dying in 
a most serene state of mind, and trusting 
to the merits of the Saviour fo^ pardon 
and for future happiness. She wrote 
me a letter about a week previous to 
her death, containing some directions, 
that have reference to her then infant; 
but, as I liave a discretionary power to 
use them or not, accoidmg to circum¬ 
stances, tlie letter still remains sealed 
up in my writing-desk, and perhaps 
may be consigned to tlie flames before 
iny death. 

1 have nothing more to add, except 
tliat Rose never divulged to any one 
how closely she was related to her 
seeming foster-child, whilst she re¬ 
mained in-Square, nor was it ever 

suspected by the servants, or indeed by 
the world in general. The worthy 
serjeant also kept his word, for he 
amply provided for his adopted child, 
and enjoyed several years of her infant¬ 
ine society,liud the pride of being con¬ 
sidered the father of so lovely a little 
being as the fairy Edith. Mrs. Chat- 
terton, also, though not half so enthusi¬ 
astic as her partner, still fondly loved 
her “ pret^' daughter,” though slie 
often could not refrain a smile, when 
she was assured by flattering friends, 
who, perhaps, believed in part what 
they asserted, that the beautiful and 
graceful Edith was the exact counter¬ 
part of what must have been her mother 
at the same age.” 

The excellent husband and wife now 
repose together in one vault side by side, 
and the adopted Edith inherited their 
name and fortune until she, too, became 
a wife, retaining the latter for her dowry, 
though exchanging the former for lliat of 
the worthy man whom she was calcu¬ 
lated to make as happy as herself. 
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I CRICHTON.* 


We looked for the appearance of this 
long-announced aad much talked-of 
work with somelliing more of curiosity 
than is usual with us, at our advanced 
period of literary life. And for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons: In the first place, it 
appeared to us that the “ Admirable 
Crichton’s scanty history could not 
be turned to effective account, or it 
would long since have been handled 
by some one or other; and, in tlie 
next place, with all respect for the 
author of “ Rookwood,” judging hitn 
by his past performances we were not 
of opinion that, if the thing was to be 
done, he was precisely the man to do it. 
With the reluctance natural to those who 
are forced to resign pre-conceived no¬ 
tions “ on compulsion,” we are bound 
to confess, that in both surmises we 
were wrong. For, in the volumes be¬ 
fore us, we have the history of Crich¬ 
ton, scanty as it is, made subservient 
to most striking effects, both as re¬ 
gards the hero himself, and the ever- 
interesting period in which he flourish¬ 
ed : and this we find done by the 
writer, whose aptitude for the work we 
had doubted — the author of Rook- 
wood,” Yet, in justice to our dis¬ 
crimination, we may observe, that 
wiser heads than ours (if any such 
there be) might have miscalculated 
quite as much in this matter. We, 
and other readers, who h^d scamper¬ 
ed away to York with this author, at 
a rate from the effect of wliich we 
have scarcely yet recovwgd; who, 
under his guidance, had sermonised 
and solemnised in sepulchral vaults 
and feudal towers; and, Tbrlhermore, 
played truant in gipsy-haunts and 
way-side taverns; we were not unna¬ 
turally at a loss to conjecture what 
s@th a vivid and rattling narrator 
could possibly make out of the cha¬ 
racter and excellences of Crichton, 
admirable” as the young Scotchman 
is, on all hands, admitted to have been. 


Well, our misgivings were, as we have 
intimated, all wrong! And, indeed, 
it is odd that men of our gravity and 
experience should have forgotten the 
great truth, that what a man will do 
he can — or, in other words,— that a 
clever feflow is “ up to every thing,” 
a very profound reflection, to^e 
if we mistake not, in the works of 
Goethe, or some other German gentle¬ 
man. So much for our preface-^now 
a word on the author’s. • 

After dedicating the history of his 
“ admirable ” hero^ to one no less 
“ admirable,” though of softer na¬ 
ture ”—Lady Blessington — the writer, 
in a preface of some length, and dis¬ 
tinguished by great modesty and good 
taste, as regards himself, (we shall have 
to question his taste where he speaks 
of others), enters into a critical ex¬ 
amination of the accounts hitherto given 
of the life of Crichton; and he shews 
that the “ admirable ” Scot was scotch¬ 
ed,” it may be,— but certainly “not 
killed,” on the 5th of July, 1583,— for 
that on the 4th of November, 1584, the 
said Crichton composed an Epicidion 
on the Cardinal Borromeo. This poem 
is here printed, for the first time, with 
a translation, for which we cannot find 
space. However, it affords conclusive 
evidence, on the hitherto disputed 
point, as to whether Crichton died in 
1503—in which year Aldus poured^ 
forth a most pathetic lamentation on * 
the supposed death bfhis friend. But 
Crichton was probably not the first, as 
he certainly has noUaipved the last, 
estimable person pi*onoiinced dead 
before his time. Among other names, 
well known to Englishmen, we may 
mention Sir James Scarlett (now, hap¬ 
pily, Lord Abinger, and so may he 
long continue!) and a Mr. John Ro¬ 
binson,+ whose singular case has been 
commemorated in verse. A month 
after his lament for Borromeo, Crich¬ 
ton addressed a congratulatory ode to 


* Crichton. By the Author of “ Rookwood.” 3 vols. Macrono. 

t Tho interview between this gentleman and his mistaken wife, who had mairied 
a second time, supposing him to be dead, is thus graphically given by the poet: — 

She — ** Somebody corn’d to mo and said, 

, As somebody else liad somewhere read 

In some newspaper as Ixiw ^ou vas dead !” 

He —" T aint been dead at all—savs Jack Robinso i ' ” 
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Caspar Visconti, on his induction to 
the see of Milan. This poem we ex¬ 
tract as an evidence that Crichton, like 
Chateaubriand, understood the full 
force of the sentiment,—“ Le Roi est 
mort; vive le ttoi Of the deceased 
Borromeo, the bard had thus mourned 
in November: 

** Within his chosen tomb calm may he 
sleep! 

’»£‘*r*iliiied, aloft, his spirit soars !' 
While Virtue’s loss irreparable, deep, 

With reverential grief the Muse de- 
,, plores,” 

In the following month be congratu¬ 
lates Visconti in a strain which, in the 
English dress, is highly creditable to 
Ainsworth's powers as a translator. 
The stanzas would, hovvever, occupy 
too much ''f our space. We must, 
therefore, be content with a reference to 
them ^yond this poem, we are told 
all is obscurity, as regards the intellect¬ 
ual career of the “ Almirable Crich¬ 
ton." It is well observed by the writer, 
that nothing can be more absurd than 
the carpings of certain pei'sons who 
have souglit to sliake the celebrity of 
Crichton, by assailing the few poetical 
pieces which he has left us, and by 
measuring the grasp of his intellect by 
this unfair standard." On tins point 
our author very truly remarks : 

It is not, however, from what re¬ 
mains to us of bis writings — but from 
the effect produced upon his contempo- 
rarie'i (and suck contemporaries), that we 
can form a just estimate of the extent 
of Crichton’s powers. By them he was 
esteemed a miracle of learning —divinum 
plane juvenem ; and we have an instance 
in our own timo: W' a great poet and phi- 
losoplier, whose published works scarcely 
bear out the wondrous reputation he en- 
jeved for colloquial ability. The idolised 
friend of Aldus Manutius, of Lorenzo 
Massa, Giovanni Donati, and Speroiie 
Speroni, amongst the most accomplished 
scholars of their age ; the antagonist of 
the redoubted Arcangclus Mercenarius 
and Giacomo Mazzoili, (whose memory 
was so remarkable that he “could recite 
entire books of Dante, Ariosto, Virgil, 
and Lucretius, and wlio had sounded all 
the depths of philosophy) — could not 
have been other than a very extraordi¬ 
nary person; and we may come to the 
conclusion respecting him, arrived at by 
Dr. Johnson, that ‘ whatever we may 
suppress ns surpassing credibility, yet 
we shall, upon incontestable authority, 
relate enough to rank him ameng (pro¬ 
digies.” 


[December, 

Mr. Ainswijrth tliinks it necessary 
to apoloijise (with how little reason will 
be seen, when we come to the work 
itself) for having avoided th,at obvious 
and exclusive delineation of Crichton, 
which is suggested'by the mere men¬ 
tion of bis name—i. e .—his scholastic 
eminence. Had the author been writ¬ 
ing a book for the edification or in¬ 
struction of the learned world,— had 
he, for instance, set to work for the sole 
purpose of pleasing those sage grave 
men,” the members of the Maitland 
Club,— then, indeed, be might have 
indulged misgivings, had his work 
been deficient in “ Dry-as-dust” dis¬ 
tinction. But forasmuch as Ainsworth 
has written for the “ reading world”— 
a very different set from the learned ” 
world — as, at ail events, his book will 
be thumbed by light readers among the 
males, and fingered by fair skimmers 
among those whose 

“ Eyes 

Rain influence and adjudge the prize”— 

he has acted like a man of taste in 
bringing into strong light the more 
courtly and univei-sally captivating fea¬ 
tures of his hero’s character. Ains¬ 
worth gives us an amusing idea of the 
harmonious combination of opposites 
which might make a Crichton, in the 
following passage. As most of our 
readers possess some knowledge of the 
three living distingucs —each eminent 
in his own peculiar way— they may 
make a hero out of these materials, 
satisfactory to iheir “ mind’s eye.” 

Crichton, I take it, vras something 
between le beau. D’Orsay, and the Abbe 
de Prout;‘or, perhaps, a nearer aji- 
proach to his universal attuiumeiits 
might be found in the person of bis 
distinguished countryman — Professor 
Wilson..~tbe modern Admirable Scot!” 

Nay, we must have them all three 
lumped together. Fancy the stalw^t 
frame and mental energy of the Pro¬ 
fessor, the teeming lore and playful 
fancy of the Padre, and the irresistible 
grace of the “ observed of all ob¬ 
servers,” blended into one Crichton ; 
and then pronounce, must he not have 
been the “Admirable?” This were 

“ A combination and a form, indeed, 

To give the world assurance of a man.” 

We said that we should have to 
question liie author's taste when speak¬ 
ing of Olliers — or, rather, of one oilier 
— in this preface. To set the matter 
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“ fair and above boar^,” w| extract 
the passage which to us apjbars ob¬ 
jectionable. It occurs in a note; and 
perhaps tjie better way will be to 
give the portion of text to which the 
note has reference. This is the fol¬ 
lowing : 

** In allusion to ^ho foUes amours of 
Crichton, as here recorded, I shall take 
leave to say a few words. * It is at all 
times,* observes Mr. Forster, the able 
biographer of Strafford, ' a delicate mat¬ 
ter to touch upon tills portion of men’s 
histories, partly from the nature of the 
subject, and partly from a kind of sore¬ 
ness which the community feel upon ^it, 
owing to the inconsistencies betw’een 
their opinions and practices, and to 
certain strange perplexities at the heart 
of those inconsistencies whicli it remains 
for some bolder and more philosophical 
generation to discuss.* ** 

We have nothing to object to this 
passage. It seems to us a piece of 
palpable nonsense, very worthy of 
Dominie Sampson, or any other 
simplc-souled bookworm, to whom 
falling in love must ever prove a 
suicidal plunge. But if such be the 
nature of llie text, what shall we say 
of the note? Here it is. The author 
is speaking of the Mr. Forster from 
wliom he has quoted : 

** Great things have been achieved by 
this youthful historian ; but still greater 
may be expected from him. Ilis por¬ 
traiture of Strafford is a masterly per¬ 
formance. The sterner lifleaments of 
Sir John Kliot are severely and faith¬ 
fully presented, but appearjiiy the side 
of their companion, fioin a certain cold¬ 
ness in the colouring, like a painting of 
Holbein, next to one by A'r^yke. But 
there is no mistaking the truth of the 
likeness. I\lr. Forster is a subtle ana¬ 
lyser of character — a profound and ])ln- 
losophicul thinker ; and will take nothing 
for granted. His style is eloipient, ener¬ 
getic, and convincing. It is a high pri¬ 
vilege to enjoy the friendship of one 
whose name is an earnest of soin^l re¬ 
membrance by posterity. This privilege 
I can boast. And 1 may assert, with 
Charles Nodier, who, speaking of Du¬ 
mas, thus jmts forth bis claim to immor¬ 
tality : * l-.a Fontaine avait uu ami qui 
s'appeluit G^che, Rousseau, uu ami qui 
s'appelait Bilche, et Voltaire un ami qui 
s’appehiit Thiriof, si Voltaire avait uii 
ami. Gilche, Buche et Thiriot no mour- 
ronf jamais dans la m^moire des hommes, 
ni nioi non plus: je suis Fami de 
Forster.'** 


Oh, for my uncleToby’s forty-captain 
power of whistling ^‘Lillibullero!’* “ I 
am immortal/* says Rook wood, fof I 
am the friend ofGffcbe-Bffche Forster!*' 
Well, Rookwood, “ IF^oVyourfriend ?" 
We don't, in pave parlance, say, Who 
areyoM V' for that we know well enough; 
but, in the name of all that's funny, 
again we ask, ‘‘ Who's your/riend?" 
Here hafe we been living on town a 
considerable time, “ man and 
and must plead guilty to*the gross 
ignorance of classing your dispenser 
of immortality with the celebrated 
men of whom one has never heard !• 
Really, this will not do. Fraserian 
though you have t^ie good fortune to 
be, yet on that very account this puffery 
must be denounced. Unless Mr. For¬ 
ster, whoever he is, can snuff up incense 
of a more general character than tliis 
isolated notice, vainly will he inflate 
his nostrils. And being on tins sulqect, 
we must, m candour and justice, repre¬ 
hend a passage in the body of our 
author's work, though eulogistic of one 
whom it is impossible to speak of in 
terms of (oo great approval and encou¬ 
ragement. At p. 278 of vol. i., the 
author, after an animated delineation 
of the personal charms of Marguerite 
de Valois, has the following passage : 

We feel how imperfect is this de¬ 
scription. Mach’iC, upon whom the mantle 
pfVandifhe has falltn, and who alone could 
do Justice to her OeaulUy shall paint her for 
i/oit,*' ^ 

We repeat that this is a style of** 
comment studiouslj* to be eschewed. 

It is reprehensible when employed 
with reference to lljyg^bscure, as in 
the first instance just quoted : it is 
peculiarly so in the second, because 
there the delicacy of true genius doe:», 
or ought to recoil from it. Very dif¬ 
ferent IS the«case, in which a direct 
and manly estimate is made of powers 
as yet ujjdeveloped or undistinguished. 
The opinion may .then be questionable 
as to Its jusljce, but not as to its sin¬ 
cerity. But such language as that last 
cited is generally boHovv in spirit, as it 
unquestionably is hackneyed in form. 

It IS at all times at the service of any 
one who iflay think fit to employ it, 
and has thus the air of empty compli¬ 
ment. Rightly considered, however, 
it is no compliment at all. Maclise 
slaijds in no need of any other “ mantle " 
than that of his o«n genius; and, in 
wearing this manfully and gracefully, 
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he mayijw^ltdispense with comparisons, 
however ** odorous,’^ which have before 
bden instituted between men immea- 
Isurably his interiors and the mighty 
baasters now no more.—We now pro¬ 
ceed to ^Crichton. 

The narrative opens with a veiy live¬ 
ly description of the gabyhood of 
Paris in 1579; from which it appears 
that the students of la grande ville 
wvBSLlhen pretty much the safne as 
they are now—as fond of emeutesy 
and as intensely convinced of the wis¬ 
dom* of youth and the contemptible 
• appearance of gray hairs. The unruly 
rout is hit off with spirit in the follow¬ 
ing brief extract: ,, 

" Notwithstanding its shabby appear, 
ance in detail^ the general effect of this 
Msbolastic rouble was striking and pic* 
turesque. The thick moustaches and 
clipped and pointed beards with which 
the lips and chins of most of them were 
decorated gave to to their physiogno¬ 
mies a manly and determined air, fully 
borne out by their unrestrained carriage 
and deportment. 

** To a man, almost all were armed 
with a tough vine-wood bludgeon, called 
in their language the estoc voUnt^ tipped 
and shod with steel ; a weapon fully un¬ 
derstood by them, and rendered, by their 
dexterity in the use of it, formidable to 
their adversaries. Not a few carriei^ at 
their girdles the short rapier, so cele¬ 
brated in their duels find brawls, or con. 
cealed within their bosom a poniard or 
two-edged knife. 

'* The scholars of P&ris have ever 
^ been a turbulent and ungovernable race ; 
and at the period rf which this narrative 
treats, and, indeed, long antecedently, 
were little better than a licensed horde 
of robbers, cdRsIsting of a pac£' of idle 
and w^ward youth drafted from all 
parts of Europe, as well as from the re¬ 
moter provinces of their own nation. 
There was little in common between the 
mass of students and thel^ brethren ex¬ 
cepting the fellowship resulting from the 
universal licence in which all indulged. 
Hence their thousand combats among 
themselves—combats almost invariably 
attended with fatal consequences—and 
which the heads of the university found 
it impossible to check. 

** Their own scanty resources, eked out 
by what little they could derive from beg¬ 
gary or robbery, formed their chief sub¬ 
sistence ^ fpr many of them were positive 
mend^Lpti^, and were so denominated; 
and, n^Og possessed of a sanctuary 
within th^ own quarters, to which ^hey 
could at convenience retire, they sub¬ 
mitted to the constraint of no laws, ex¬ 


cept thMo engirced within the juriedie^ 
tion of 1^16 University, and hesitated at 
no means of enriching themselves at the 
expense of their neighbours. Hence 
the frequent warfare wage'd between 
them and the monk's of St. Germain de 
Pr4, whose monastic domains adjoined 
their territories, and whose meadows 
■were the constant champ clo$ of tlieir 
skirmishes ; according to Duluare— pres- 
que toujours un thMtre de tumults, de 
galantene, de combats^ de duels, de de¬ 
bauches, et de sedition. Hence their san. 
guinary conflicts with the good citizens 
of Paris, to whom they were wholly ob¬ 
noxious, and who occasionally paid their 
aggressions with interest.” 

These youngsters are clamorous 
for admission to a disputation going 
forward in the great hall of the coU 
lege, in which Crichton is engaged. 
Unable to effect an entrance, they 
console themselves by getting up a 
disputation among themselves,— the 
most prominentbrawlers beinga Scotch¬ 
man named Ogiivy, a Spaniard, and a 
Sorbonist—the Scotchman, of course, 
stickling fiercely for the honour of the 
land “ he’s left behind him.” But we 
must leave the students and their 
squabbles, to introduce Crichton him¬ 
self to the reader. He is thus brought 
on the scene, after the close of the de¬ 
bate :— 

"Crichton—for the reader will no 
doubt have surmised that he was the 
' load-star of all eyes’—possessed on ex¬ 
terior so striking, and a manner so shii- 
nently prepossessing, that his mere ap¬ 
pearance seemed to act like a spell on 
the beholders. The strongest sympathy 
was instauhy and universally excited in 
his favour. Youth is ever interesting; 
hut youth jp richly graced as Crichton’s 
could not tail to produce an extraordinary 
impression. At the sight of him the 
whole aspect of things was changed. 
Enthusiasm, amounting almost to devo¬ 
tion, usurped the place of animosity, and 
all vindictive feelings resulting from 
wounded pride, or other petty annoy¬ 
ances, were obliterated or forgotten. 
Even discomfiture wore the aspect of 
victory. 

" But in the demeanour of the victor 
no external sign of self-elation was per¬ 
ceptible. He might not be insensible to 
the distinction of his achievement, but 
he plumed himself not upon it; or, ra¬ 
ther, with the modesty ever inherent in 
true greatness, appeared to underrate bis 
own success. His oh^k was slightly 
flushed, and a jhnile of tempered satisfac¬ 
tion played upon his countenance as he 
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aokuowiedged the 8tanati>g applauses of 
the concourse before him. ^ traces of 
orer-exertion or exohement wire visible 
in his features or deportment. He would 
seem, to judge from his composed and 
collected manner, to l^ave quitted a de^. 
bate in which he had taken no further 
part than that of an auditor. His brow 
was unclouded, his look serene, his step 
buoyant;! and, as his bright eye wan¬ 
dered over the multitude, there was not 
au individual upon whomJiis gaze mo¬ 
mentarily rested but felt his heart leap 
within his breast. 

The countenance of Crichton was 
one that Phidias might have portrayed, 
80 nearly did its elevated and ennobled 
character of beauty approach to the ideal 
standard of perfection erected by the 
great Athenian sculptor. Chiselled like 
those of some ancient head of the Del¬ 
phic God, the features were wrought 
with the utmost fineness and precision— 
the contour of the face was classical and 
harmonious—the mens divinior breathed 
from every lineament — the lips were 
drm, full, and fraught with sensibility, 
yet giving token of the most dauntless 
resolution—the chin was proudly curved 
’—the nose Grecian—the nostril thin and 
imughty as that of an unbroken barb of 
the desert—the brow was ample and ma- 
Jestical, shaded by dark brown hair, dis¬ 
posed in thick ringlets after the manner 
of the antique. There was a brilliancy 
of colour and a sparkling freshness in 
Crichton's complexion, the more surpris¬ 
ing, as the pallid hue and debilitated 
look of the toil-w'orn student might more 
naturally be expected in his features 
than the rosy bloom of health. In com¬ 
pliance witii the fashion of the day, a 
slight moustache feathered his upper lip, 
and a short, pointed beard clothed his 
chin, and added to the gnwe manliness 
of his aspect.” 

lie is presented with a^ken of the 
respect of the university from the hands 
of the rector, accompanied by a purse, 
the contents of which he casts among 
the scholars ; and, after a scramble, a 
scuffle takes place, in which an attempt 
is made on Crichton’s life by the 
Spaniard,— though in the crowd Ogd- 
vie is mistaken for .the assassin. A 
sort of general welee follows upon this, 
which is, after some hard blows, settled 
by a bull-dog, belonging to an Eng¬ 
lishman named Blount; and a party of 
archers arriving to the rescue, the 
scholars are dispersed. In the scene 
just spoken very important per- 
.souage, the Geloso, is iniroducec), who 
tnins out to be one of'tliat class of di¬ 
vinities, a lovely girl disguised in male 
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and exercises very consldembie 
Innuence on the progress, of the narra¬ 
tive. But we must not anticipate. 
Suffice it here to say^ that |the Geloso 
received the blow aimed by the Spaniard 
at Criclitoii; and tiiat Crichtpn placed 
his unknown protector tender the care 
of Ruggieri, the astrologer, a creature of 
Queen Catherine of Medicis. At the 
openingiorbook llie second we are in¬ 
troduced to tbi.s celebrated cha^|£i(er, 
and others of the gay, inttfguing, and 
heartless court of Henry ill. Ains¬ 
worth sketcltes the principal ^jerson- 
ages of this period, so rich in recollecw 
tions, with a free, vigorous, and, at the 
same time, graceful liand. We shall 
transfer a few speSimens, to our pages, 
—for, often as the sanoe persons have, in 
one way or other, been handled, it ^ill 
be found that our authoffias invested 
them with the chafin of novelty. We 
will begin with Cvilherine de Mddicis, 
she being the all-infonmng soul of the 
strangely assorted ciicle in which she 
moved. After a passing notice of the 
Queen Louise de l.orr.jine —the pious 
amiable (a word importing then, us it 
mostly does now, the absence of per¬ 
sonal charms, or mental fervour,) Ca¬ 
therine IS thus described ; — 

** The position which Louise de Vau- 
(^mont should have occupied was as¬ 
sumed by the Queen Mother, who amply 
supplied whatever might be wanting in 
her daughter-in>law. In her hands her 
sons were mere puppets; they ^filled 
thrones, whife she w’ielded their scep¬ 
tres. Hers was truly what it has beeif' 
described—‘ a soul bronze or of iron.’ 
Subtle, secret, Machiavelian—tlie Prince* 
of the plotting Flor enti ne was her con¬ 
stant study—her pdJfCJf worked in the 
dark : none could detect her.movement 
till they were disclosed by their lesuUs. 
Inheriting many of the nobler qiialities*of 
the Medicis, her hatred was implacable 
as that of tffe Borgias ; and, like that 
dread race, her scliemes were not suf¬ 
fered be restrained by any ties of 
affinity. Rumour attributed to her 
agency the mysterious removal of her 
two elder sons from the path of the third, 
who was unquestionably her favourite ; 
and she was afterwards accused of being 
accessory to the sudden death of another, 
.the Duke .D’Alenvon, who perished at 
Chateau-Thierry, from smelling a bou¬ 
quet of poisoned flowers. 

'i he court of Catherine de Medicis, 
iu eflfect that of her son, numbered three 
hundred of the loveliest and most illus> 
trious damsels of the land. t 
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‘ ** Surrounded by this fair pLulaiu, 
Catberiae felt berselfinesistible. As in 
thj case of the unfortuiiate Demoiselle 
de^Limeuil, sho only punished their in¬ 
discretions wlien concealment was im¬ 
possible. An accurate judge of human 
nature, she knew that the most inflexible 
bosom was no^proof against female bland¬ 
ishment, and armed with this ' p$tite 
hands des dames de la coiir/ as they were 
called, she made use of their agency to 
cot^eract the plans of her enemiec^ and 
by their unsuspected influence, which 
extended over all the court, became ac- 
(juainted with the most guarded secrets 
of nil parties. The profound dissimula¬ 
tion which enveloped her conduct has 
left the character of Catherine a pro¬ 
blem which the historian would in vain 
attempt to solve ; and equally futile 
■w ould be his endeavours to trace to their 
hidden sources the springs of all her ac¬ 
tions. lilimfly sunerotilioiis, bigoted, 
yet sceptical, and, if her enemies are at 
ail tc/be believed, addicted (o the idola- 
tious worship of false gods; proud, yet 
never guilty of meanness; a fond wife 
—an Italian woman, yet exhibiting no 
jealousy of an inconstant husband; a 
tender mother, vet accused of sacrificing 
thr(*p ofher sons to her ambitious views ; 
a ligid ol)S('rv<*t of otujuetto, yet not un- 
fnHjuoiitly overlooking its neglect; flory 
and \iiuhctive, yet never roused to be¬ 
tray her emotioiis by any gesture of im¬ 
patience, but veiling he^ indignation un¬ 
der a mask of calmness, her supposititious 
character and actions were a perpetual 
coiitrudictiou to each''other, I’he best 
descrii)tion ofher is, perlmps, contained 
in the following satiiical Ojiitapli which 
appeared soon a(t(*r her demise : 

La Heine <jui cy gii fut un diuhle et un 
ange, 

Toute pleine de bbpnc, et pleine de lou- 
an-e, y''' 

nie sontiiit I'Ltat et I’Etat mit a lias. 

File fit mainfs accords, et pas moins do 
dehats, 

Elio cnf.inta trois Hois, et trois guerres 
civiles, 

Fit batir dei CMiateaux, et ruiner des 
vilhs; •’ 

Fit bien do bonnes loix, et de mauvais 
edits, 

Souhaite-lui, passant, Enfer et Paradis. 

Catherine’s, however, was a genius 
of a high order. TSo portion of her time 
was lefi unoccupied. She was a lovtT of 
letters^, and of men of letters— 

Pourne degenerer do ses premiers ayeux 
Soigneuse a fait chcrcher les livres les 
plus vieux 

Jlebreux, Crecs, et Latins, traddits et a 
traduire— 


a 'cultivator of the arts, and the most 
perfect hfreew^man of her time. To her 
the IftdieS are indebted for the introduc¬ 
tion of the pommel in the saddle (female 
equitation being, up to that period, con¬ 
ducted d la planckette) ’y a mode which, 
according to ilrantbrne, she introduced 
for the better display of her unequalled 
symmetry of person, 

** If Catherine a paradox, not less 
so was her son, Ilenrl III., whose youth 
held forth ajiirilliant promise not des¬ 
tined to be realised in his riper years. 
The victor of Jarnac and Montcontour—• 
the envy of the warlike youth of his 
time—the idol of those whose swords 
had been fleshed in many battles—the 
chosen monarch of Poland—a well-judg¬ 
ing statesman — a fluent and felicitous 
orator, endowed with courage, natural 
grace, a fine person, universally accom¬ 
plished in all the exercises of the tilting- 
yard, the manege, and the hall-of-arms— 
this chivalrous and courageous iirince, as 
soon as he ascended the throne of Prance, 
sank into a voluptuous letliargy, from 
which, except upon extraordinary occa¬ 
sions, he was never aftorwuirds ai’oused : 
his powers of mind—his resolution—his 
courage, moral and physical, faded be¬ 
neath the enervating hlo of sensuality in 
which he indulged.” 

A little furtlier on ho is brought be¬ 
fore us in the following striking de¬ 
lineation :— 

** Olio amongst their number was 
treated with inaiked deference and re- 
sjioct by the others ; and it would ap- 
j)oar that it w'as for his amusomont that 
all these witticisms w'ere uttered, as, 
wlienovcr a»rsucccssful hit w’as made, ho 
beslovved upon it his aj)plau«o*. Fie was 
a man of middle height, slender figure, 
and had a slight stoop in the shoulders. 
His countenance was charged with an 
undelinuble hut tiiiiister expression, some¬ 
thing bolw’tTen a sneer and a smile, llis 
features were not handsome, the nose 
being heavy and clubbed, and tho lips 
coarse and thick; but his complexion 
was remarkable for its delicacy and 
freshness of lint; neither w’ero his eyes 
deficient in lustre, though their glances 
were shifting, suspicious, and equivocal. 
Fie wore short moubtuchos curled up¬ 
wards from the lips, and a beard d la 
royals tufted his chin. From either ear 
depended long pearl drops, adding to his 
efFeminate appearance; W'hile, in lieu of 
plumes, bis black toijuot, placed upon the 
summit of his headland so adjusted as 
not to disturb the arrangement of his 
well-curled hair, was adorned with a 
brilliimt aigrette of many-coloured gems. 
Around Lis ne(?k be wore a superb neck¬ 
lace of pearls, together with a chain of 
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modallions intermingled Jilb ciphers, 
from which was suspended thl lesser 
order of the Saint-Ksprit, radiant with 
diamonds of inestimable value. In fact, 
the jewels Haming from iiis belt, the 
buckles, and the various fastenings of his 
magniticont attire, were almost bejond 
computation. On the one band, tliis 
girdle sustained a pouch filled with small 
silver flaeons of perfulbe, together with a 
sword with rich hilt and velvet scab- 
hard ; and on tlie other, a»cbaplet of 
death’s heads, which, ever mindful of a 
vow to that effect, he constantly carried 
about his person, and wdiich indicated 
the strange mixture of religion or h)"- 
j)ocri8y tliat, together with depravity, 
w'eiit to the composition of the W'oarer^ 
charnctei. Adorned witl» the grand or¬ 
der of the Saiut-Kaprit, and edged with 
silver lace, his chestnut-coloured velvet 
mantle, cut in the extremity of the mode, 
was a full inch shorter than that of his 
companions, llis ruff was of ampler cir¬ 
cumference, and enjoyed the happiest 
and most becoming do7i de la rotonde. 
Fitting ns close to the figure as loops 
and buttons could make it, his exqui¬ 
sitely worked and slashed pourpoint sat 
to a miracle; nor less studied w’as the 
appointment of the balloon-like liauts de 
ciiausses, swelling over his reins, and 
which, together with the doublet, were 
of yellow satin, 

'* Far be it from us to attempt to por¬ 
tray the exuberant splendour of* his 
sleeve ; the nice investiture of the 
graceful limb, with the hose of purple 
silk, or the sharp point of the satin shoe. 
No part of his attire was left unstudied; 
and the elegant of the nineteenth century 
may aspire in vain to emulate ^e finished 
decorative taste of the royal exquisite of 
the sixteenth.” 

Ilut enough of political ciueens and 
kings. Come we now to the Queen of 
Beauty lierseif, \"cniis de Here 

Rookwood evidently waxes warm; and 
as lie writes mi amore, vve are bound to 
treat his canons of Cupid legislation 
with respect. Yet in some cases, as in 
the first parenthesis, we may be permit¬ 
ted a doubt. “ The eyes of a lovely wo¬ 
man" are certainly as lovely lights as 
any man need be bewildered by; but 
that they are ** always what he looks 
on first," will depend in a great mea¬ 
sure on the incident of his or 

overtaking the said “ lovely woman." 
I’robably the writer meant to say, that 
the eyes of a lovely woman are what a 
man always ought to look at first. 
1(1 that case, we agree with him. It 
has happened even to our “ noble 
selves” to have erred wofully by dis¬ 


regarding this sound maxim. For in-* 
Stance, we once—only once—were 
captivated, as every man of taste migi* 
— nay, must be—by a most faultless 
form. Following the bent of a chival¬ 
rous inclination, we liastened onward 
—overtook—and passed fhe symme¬ 
trical nymph. With that skilful touch 
of sttatagem by which a gentleman 
always escapes impertinence, we ob¬ 
tained va look at the countenan^ 
and, lo! tliis sister of the Ofeces nad 
only the advantage of Cupid by one 
eye! Our feelings may be q^uch 
more easily conceived than described " ^ 
at this awful discovery. Now, had we 
followed Ainsworth’s advice, and taken 
noliiing for granted ili the way of love¬ 
liness till we had seen the eyes (!), we 
should have escaped the intense disap¬ 
pointment just deserjbedf^The next 
parenthesis—lliat in which the author 
says that the awpleur des pudi^ues 
cliarmcs of Marguerite de Valois (in 
plain English, the plumpness of her 
majesty) would have been no fault 
with him —this parenthesis speaks the 
sentiment of our inmost soul. Agreeing 
with Lord Byron when he says, 

" I hate a dumi>y woman," 

we still more cordially agree with 
Tom Moore, in that scarcely quotable 
passage in which, after having, in his 
peculiar w^ay, paid his compliments to 
flesh, he adds, * 

" I never was partial to ffo/ics,” , 

In another point, before quoting, we 
must express our ccdial concurrence 
with the writer. It is—but the reader 
must discover it for h imself . VVe shall 
not disturb the typogm^y of the ori¬ 
ginal. The particular passage is mo¬ 
rally italicised. Here follows the entire# 
quotation. 

Marguerifl’s eyes —the eyes of a 
lovely woman are what we always look at 
Jint — vojte large and dark, liquid, im¬ 
passioned, voluptuous, with the fire of 
France and tenderness of Italy in 
their beams. An anchorite could scarce 
have resisted their witchery. And then 
her features 1 How shall we give you a 
notion of their fascination 1 It was not 
their majostyi—yet they were majestic 
as those of her mother—(grace, in fact, 
is more majestical than majesty’s self, 
and Marguerite was eminently graceful) 
—it was not their regularity, yet they 
wero>regulai* as the severest judgment 
might exact—it was not their tint, 
though Marguerite’s skin was dazzUngly 
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' > but it wa» tliat ex]}r«Hion which 

nudes hot in Ibrtn, but which, ematnftinf 
4h)m the soul, impartu, like,the sun to 
the landscape, light, lifb, and lorelinem. 
This it was that cdauituted the charm of 
Marguerite's features.; ^ « 

** The Queen of Nawre's fi^re ??as 
full and fadltlesa; or, if it bad a fauU 
{whicht komver, toould have buiknone 
with t(j), it might be deemed, byuos'e 
who think em&onpcitit incompatible with 
iMauty, a little tbo-red^dant. Bht, then, 
if you cSioplained of the Hebe^ike pro¬ 
portion of her swelling shoulders, surely 
the^ slOoder waisp from wliich those 
, shoulders sprang.would content you. 
'J'he oestus of Venus would have spanned 
that waist—and'did ^pan it, for aught 
we know*; Margu'erite's fascination, in¬ 
deed, would almost warrant such a con¬ 
clusion. Her throat was rounded, and 
whiter thv'-drifted snow: ‘ Jamais n’en 
fut veue,'say3'hei,Historian, * une si belle, 
ny SI blanche,'si pleine, ny si chaniuej 
liei' hands — the true Mcdicis hand— 
(Jlonsard did well to liken them to the 
fingers of the young Aurora — rose-dyed, 
dew-steeped)—Avere the snow'iest and 
smallest ever b(*held ; and w'e need 
scarcely inform the discriraiiiatiug reader 
wliat sort of feet are sure to accomfuiny 
such hands —nor of what sort of l)Biiutios 
such tiny feet give unerring evidence. 
Marguerite’s feet, therefore, we need 
scarcely say, w'ere those of a fairy, and 
the ankles that sustained them fine and 


fairy-like as the feet. ^ 

“ Of her attire, which was gorgeous 
as her beauty, we dare scarcely hazard 
a description — we shrink beneath the 
perilous weight of iu magnificence, 
■llnlliants flamed like stars, thick set 
amidst her dusky tresses. Hesjnent with 
liearis, berstoraaclier resembled a silvery 
coat of mail. Cloth of gold constituted 
her dress, tfT-'ashion of which was pe¬ 
culiar to lierself; for it was remarked of 
her that she never appealed in the biimo 
garb twice, and that the costume in which 
she w as seen the last w’as that in which 


she appeared to the greatest advantage. 
Be this as it may, upon the present occa¬ 
sion she hud studied to please; and she 
who pleased without study, could scarce 
fail to charm when it was her aim to 
do 80. Around her fair throat hung a 
necklace of cameos ; while in one band, 
mignooflement engantel^, as Rabelais hath 
sliebeld akerchief fringed with golden 
laQen and in the oilier a fi^n of no incon. 
sid^rable power of expansion." 


This charming person falls, tumbles, 
plunges, or whatever else you will, into 
love with Crichton — w'ho, as the 
course of true love," &c. &o.'—falls in 
love on his own account in a totally 


different qi^irter. ’And to afford the 
readeiLan 9 pppriunity of estimating 
tlie discriminaiiou of the admirable " 
lady-lover. We give ihejaulhor’s pic¬ 
ture ofEsclairmonde. 

**Alas! how inadequate are mere 
words to .convey a notion of the beauty 
we would wish to |»ortray, ^Tbe creation 
of the poet's fancy fades iti the evanes¬ 
cent colouring be is compelled to em¬ 
ploy. The pen cannot trace w’hat the 
■pencil is enabled so vividly to depict: 
it cannot accurately define the exquisite 
contour of the face, neither cun it tiup})]y 
the breathing hues of the cheek — the 
kindling lustre of the eye — the dewy 
|loss of the lip~~or the sheen of the 
hair—be it black as the raven’s wing, or 
glowing as a snnboam, pr fleecy us a 
summer cloud. The imagination alone 
cun furnish these details; and to the 
reader’s imagination we would ghuHv 
intrust the portraiture of JCscdtiirmonde, 
venturing, however, ^to offer a few fui - 
ther bints for his guidance. 

Imagine, then, features moiiUUMl in 
the most harmonious form of beauty, and 
chiselled wdfh a taste, at once softciu'd 
and severe. 'I'he eves are of a du k, 
dee]) blue, sw'immiiig with a chastened 
tenderness. An imixpn^hsible charm 
leigrirt ..bout the lijis ; and a slight dim¬ 
ple, in which a thousunii thipids might 
busk, softly indents the smooth and 
rounded chin. K.nsed Iroin the brow, 
80 as completely to disfiluy its snowy 
expanse, the rich auburn htiir is gitln-re<t 
in plaits at the top of the liead—crUped 
with light curls at the sides—orn.iimuiu 
ed with a string of jteurls, and secured at 
the backjiW’ith a knot of iihunds ; u 
style of head-dress introduced by the 
unfortunate MaryStuait, fioin whom it 
derived ios name, and lhen'univer».tlly 
adopted in the frencli court. 'I’he sw.m- 
like throat is encircled by a flat culhir of 
staTched'‘''''iuualin, edged wdth pointeil 
lacc. Rich purjde velvet of Florence 
constitutes the rnateriul of the dress—the 
long and sharp hoddice of which attract¬ 
ed Henri’s attention to the slender siiapo 
and distinctly-defined bosom of the love, 
ly demoiselle." 

This fair creature, introduced at 
court under the auspices of Catherine 
de Medicis, inspires the volufduous 
Henri with a sort of gramk pasdon. 
And his imijcsty is not a little inorii- 
fied to find that .the “admirable" 
Crichton, has <il ready tiken jiossession 
of llie niaidi'ii'.'* lieari. lie adopts a 
mode of viddin^ himself of the rivalry, 
rather roguish than royal. lief con¬ 
fers the Older of'the Saint Esprit on 
C’riclilon, ami when the Scot, over- 
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whelmed by the bhtndisliments of his 
courtly master, is profuje oilgiateful 
expressions, Ileari b*ads hfii thus 
adroitly into his snare. 

“ ‘ We may, anon, take you at your 
word, and require a service at your 
hands.* 

“ ‘ You have hut to name it, sire, and 
if-’ , 

“ ' we may ask too much/replied 
Henri, with a jjracious smile. 

“ ‘ Ask my lile — *tis yours, sire.* 

* We may a.sk more/ 

“ ‘ Your imijesty can ask notliing that I 
Y ill not attciii})!.’ 

“ ‘ Nothing you will refuse.’ 

“ ‘ Nothing—by my sword 1 swear i^!’ 

“ ‘ Kiioir^ii—we are well content.* 

** As Henri spoko, almir-stifledsobwas 
liiard j)roc(Mj(tlIijg from some one near 
him. I'ho sound reached Crichton’s 
ears, and hesit, he knew not why, like 
a presage of ill upon his heart* lie half 
i<qjent«*d of his vow ; hut it was too late 
to l ocal it. 

** Henri could scarce conceal his exult- 
utioii.’* 

This sol) proceeded fioni the Lady 
h'sclairnionde, wlio Iiad Iieen unob¬ 
served l>y CriciitoM. Henri loses no 
Innc in following up this advantage, 
his first step being to shake EscKiir- 
UiOnde’s eonlidence in the constancy of 
nor loier. For this purpose he. leads 
her to the spot ulieie Crichton.and 
Murguei'ite de V alois are siuhng’dovUi 
the saloon, . ,• > 

“ Like twi> lompiunon barks on Cyduus 
\\ ave,” 

% 

and afieivvaids to the oratory. Here 
a most diamatic scHue js enacted in 
’llie pre>efiee of Ivselairmoif^le and the 
King, they having stolen niipercened 
into ilie oratory. Henri, on eoining 
forwaid, elanns the fu'tTflinent of 
('nciitoi/s iccent vow ihul h(‘ would 
u'Aise iK.thing to tin* king. Hjs ina- 
;cnI^ requires him to resign the hand 
vH Esclairinonde. He does so, in an 
aL*>tty of despair, vvlnle Marguerite 
loui** him with threats and reproaches. 
Hut t/arfiil as is the rage of a jealous 
woman, and a Medicis—Criclitou has 
provoked an enemy still more formid¬ 
able — Catherine, tlie queen-mother, 
*'!\oso schemes he has partly discovtr- 
ed and deranged by efTeclmg an entry 
into Uuggierrs tower. Tins hazard¬ 
ous exploit lie had performed to liber¬ 
ate the Geloso, eiilrustcd by him, as 
we*ltavc seen, to the care of Ruggieri. 
He IS lUKililc to cflect the maiden’s 
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restrue; but he brlqgs away a treason- 
♦able scroll, prepared %y the astroJoger. 
•This be decipliers before Ileftft and the 
Wsembled court. ^Ruggieri is cdK- 
deroned to the ^taJee, in spite of the 
»eptreaties of Queen .Catherine, when a 
personage, deeply concerned in the 
plot, makes his appearancfe. This mys¬ 
teries hgure is the Mask — and is 
kncfwn to Crichton as being in pursuit 
of thj Venetian maiden confined in 
Ruggier/s tower. He challenges Crich¬ 
ton to a combat d outrarwe, on tlie re¬ 
sult of which the astrologer’s hie is to 
depend. Tlie challetvge is accepted. 
But Catherine de Medicis proposes a* 
more quiet mode of putting. Crichton 
to sleep eternally, and she fiyes on die 
Queen of Navarre to administer the 
potion. For this purpose she entered 
the oratory. The youtyjjy^of the two 
queens, who but £^hort time before 
had begged of Henri to let her |lake 
her furious jealousy iu her lover’s 
blood, recoils from the murderous task 
assigned to her by Catherine. But in 
vain. 

.** Scarcely another moment elapsed 
w'hen Catherine de Medicis and the 
% Queen of Navarre issued from the ora¬ 
tory. 'i’he features of the latter were 
pule as death, mid their expression utter¬ 
ly unlike that which they habitually 
wore. Catherine was unmoved, mnjes- 
tiAl, terrible. 

“ ‘ Must this, injleed, be so, mother ?* 
asked Marguerite, shudderingly. 

“ * It wust.’replied Catherine, peremp¬ 
torily. ** Heilri will, no doubt, as he is 
wont, carouse till dawn. By that tiniei 
the draught will hiyve done its duty. 
But if he survive. Maurevert and his 
hand, winch will awnit his coming forth 
from tl?e Louvre, wiD'^'^jWiletethe work. 
Shrink not from the tasR Our honour 
is at stake.* 

“ Tile two quetms sejiarated. Catlj«t- 
ime rejoijK'd her utteiidmits, and took 
the diiection*of the liall of onlruuce. 
Marguerite, almost mechanically, re¬ 
turned ^ the grand Sriloon. 

“ As Catherine pursued her course, 
she peix'eived a masked figure single it¬ 
self from the*crowd at her aiiproath. its 
stature was that of Crichton’s chal¬ 
lenger—its plumes like those he wore— 
its sable cloak the same. Catherine 
paused—tlie figure paused likewise* 

‘ ’Tis fiel’ mentally exclaimed the 
ijueen-motiier j and she despatched one 
of her pages to bid the musk to her 
}»roso«ce/* 

Herein Catlieviiie makes a cardinal 
blunder. This mask is no otlier than 
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Cricbton, who oouiUerfeits with such 
cc^naummate skill that he obtains the 
unreserved confidence of the queen- 
mother, and is furnished with a token 
by which he is to obtain, uncjuestion- 
ed entrance to the Ruggien tower.* 
This incident, as may be supposed, 
leads to delightful confusion. B|efore, 
liowever, we come to the scene JrrHhe 
tower, we must first recount tCie failure 
of Marguerite’s attempt on i\\e vife of 
Crichton,' at the banquet. The hero 
has just sung a song, in which allusion 
is mgde to the poisoning of an 0th- 
^man prince by Borgia. 

** * You must now, perforce, pledge us, 
men Ecossois, or we shull tliink you hold 
our feasts in the same horror as those of 
Borgia. A cup of Cyprus! You will not 
refuse us 

“ * He will not’'U5»fuse said Mar¬ 
guerite de Vulois. * Give me a goblet, 
Loisel.’ 

“ A page approached with a flagon of 
gold. 

“ * Fill for me,’ said the queon. 

“ And the wine was poured out. 

** * To our re-union,’ i^hispered she, 
drinking. * La forza d'umore non ris- 
giiarda al delitto.’ ^ 

** ‘ I pledge you, madame,’ answered 
Crichton, raising the goblet. 

** Marguerite’s eyes were fixed upon 
him. All trace of colour had deserted 
her cheeks. * 

** * How is this]’ exclaimed Crichton, 
laying down the goblet untasted. ‘ Boi- 
son!—Ho Borgia’s drugs find entrance 
hereV 

“ ‘ Poison!’ echoed all, rising in asto¬ 
nishment and dismay* 

« < Ay—poison !' reiterated Ciicliton. 

* See the ruddy bezoar in this ring has 
become pale ae^/dl. This wine' is poi¬ 
soned.’ 

** * 1 have drunk of it,’ said Mar¬ 
guerite, with a withering look. * Your 
own faint heart misgives you.* 

** < Some poisons have Vheir antidotes, 
madame/ observed Crichton, sternly. 

' The knife of Parysades was anointed on 
one side only.* 

“ ‘ Bring Venetian glass,* cried Henri; 

* that will remove or confirm your suspi¬ 
cions. Sangdieu! Chevalier Crichton, 
if this interruption be groundless, you 
shall bitterly repent it.* 

“ ' Give me the Venice^ glass,* said 
Crichton ; ‘ 1 will abide the issue.’ 

"A glass was brought, bell-shaped— 
light—clear as crystal. Crichton took 
it, and poured within it the contents of 
bis own goblet. ^ 

'* For a second no change‘was ob¬ 
served. The wine then suddenly hissed 


and foamed, ^he glftss shivered into a 
thousanrj pieces. 

** All Wes were now turned on the 
Queen of Navarre. She h 2 \d fainted. 

* Let her be cared for,*^gaid Henri, 
affecting indifFerenoo ; ' Miron must at¬ 
tend her. He will understand—* and 
the king whispered a few words to Hu 
Halde. * Fair dames, and y^, messeig- 
neurs,* added he 'to the guests, who 
looked on aghast, ^ this incident must not 
interrupt ouv revel. Samson, we appoint 
thoe our taster. Wine—wine*’ ” 

We have not space for the incanta¬ 
tion scene in Uuggien’s lahoiatory. 
Tile encounter of the Two Musks, 
apd the disclosure of her deep-laiil 
scheme by Catherine to Cncliton ; the 
detention of tiie latter ; bis struggle 
with the creatures of the infuriate 
queen, during which liis life is a second 
time saved by tlie interposition of the 
Gelosa; and his perilous descent from 
the column: all this we must pass. 
Two important discoveries are, novv- 
ever,inacle in the course of these occur¬ 
rences, viz., that the Mask is the I’rince 
of Mantua, and that Esclairmonde is 
Princess of Condc ; between whom 
Catherine proposes a match, on condi- 
tioii that the prince shall assist in plac¬ 
ing Anjou on the throne of France, in 
room of Henri. Her majesty makes 
tiiis motlierly proposal to the wrong 
Mask—to Crichton; and is thus com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of the man she 
most hates and fears. We must now 
hasten to the lists, where lluggieri’s 
fate is to be decided by the combat be¬ 
tween Crie'lMon and the Prince of Man¬ 
tua. The whole of this part of the 
work is dashed oflf with great spirit 
by the autTior, The Prince of Mantua 
is unhorsed, and after this, he claims the 
privilege gS. combat with the sword, a re¬ 
quest which, being generously seconded 
by Crichton, is complied with. But 
in this second encounter .tlie prince 
fares still worse. After some fierce 
fighting, he is struck to llie earth by 
his antagonist, and carried senseless 
from the ground. 

Another royal rival of Crichton must 
now be introduced to the reader’s no¬ 
tice. 

** On the day succeeding the events we 
huve related, and about two hours before 
noon, the interior of the Falcon (a small 
but greatly frequented cabaret in the 
Rue Pelican, to W’hich we have before 
alluded, and which was fumed alike for 
the excellence of its wines imd the charms 
of its hostess) presented a scene of much 
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bustle and animafion, '^Ijc titles were 
covered with viands; tlio benfcies with 
guests: the former consistin^of every 
variety of refection, litniid "and solid, 
proper to a substantial Parisian breakfast 
of the sixteenth cofttury, I’rom the well- 
smoked ham of jlayonne, and savory 
sausage of liologna, to the mild ]mUge de 
levrier, an^ unctuous soupe de prime; the 
hitter exhiljiting e\Vry shade of charac¬ 
ter, from the roystering student (vour 
scholars have always been* great tavern 
hunters) and sottish clerk of the iiasoclie 
to the buft-jerkincd musitueteer and 
strapping sergeant of the Swiss Guard. 
The walls resounded with the mingled 
clatter of the trencher, the flagon, and 
the dice-box—with tl)o shouts of lautih- 
tor an^l vociforationr. of the company, and 
with the rapid re^])oiises of the seivitors. 
TJio air reeked with the fumes of tobac¬ 
co, or, as it was then called, hertie a la 
]leine, pimento, and garlic. Pots of hy- 
diomol, bippocras, and claret, served to 
allay the thirst wliich the salt meats we 
have mentioned {compulsoircii de heuvetU’b, 
according to the Rabelaisian synonyme) 
very naturally provoked; and many a 
deep drauglit was that morning drained 
to the health of J.)amo Predogonde, the 
presiding divinity of the Falcon. 

** When we said that thevvinesofDamo 
Fredegondo wore generally uj)p roved, 
we merely repeated the opinion of every 
member of the University of Paris, 
whose pockets were not utterly exbaiisteil 
of the necessary indtal ferru^inCf —and 
when we averred Unit her charms were 
the universal theme of atlmiration, wo 
reiterated the sentiments of every jolly 
lans(pionet, or Gascon caj>tain of D’Kpor- 
iion’s * Quunnile Chuy,’wh%epiko had at 
any time been deposited at her threshold, 
or wliose spurs jingled upon her hearth. 

Attracted by the reporWof her come¬ 
liness, half the drinking world of J’aris 
flocked to the Falcon. It was the liaunt 
of all lovers of good cheer,^^ind a buxom 
hostess. 

Ah ! comme on entrait 
• lioire a sou cabaret. 

** Some u'omen there are who look old 
in their i/aulh, and grow poung again as 
they advance in Hje; anil of these was 
Damo Fredegondu. Like her wine, she 
improved by keeping. At eighteen sLo 
did not appear so young, or so inviting 
as at eight-and-Uiirty. Her person might 
bo somewhat enlarged,—What of tKatl 
Many of her admirers thought her very 
emhoupoint an improvement. Her sleek 
black trossos, gathered in a knot at the 
buck of her head—her smooth brow, 
which set care and time, and their fur- 
rcwvs at defiance—her soft dimpled chin 
her dark laughing eyes—and her tooth, 
while as a casket of pearls, loft notliing: 


to bo desired. You could hardly dis¬ 
tinguish between the ring of your silver 
real upon her board and tlie lauglyor 
with which she received it. Sho might 
have sat to Btranger for his portrait of 
Madame Gregoire, so well do his racy 
lines describe her:— 

• 

* Je crois voir encor 
Son gros lire aller Jusqu* aux larmes, 

Et | 0 us sa croix d’or 
L'ainjdcur do ses pudifjues charmes.* 

“ To sum up her perfections in a word 
— she was a widow. As Dame Frede- 
gonde, notwithstanding her pluqipness, 
had a very small waist, and jiailicularly 
neat ankles, she wore an extremely light 
boddice, and an extremely short vertu- 
gardin ; and as shl? was more than sus¬ 
pected of favouring the persecuted Hu¬ 
guenot party, she endeavoured to remove 
the impression hv wearjjj^j|i*r her girdle a 
long rosary of beajlf, terminated by the 
white double cross of the keague. | 

“ Among her guests, upon the morning 
in question, Dame Fredegomie num¬ 
bered the Sorhonist, the Meinardin, tho 
divSciples of llarcourt and Montaigu, and 
one or two more of tlje biawling and dis¬ 
putatious fraternity, whose companion¬ 
ship we have for some time abandoned, 

* I’hese student^ n('re regaling themselves 
upon a Gargantuan gammon of ham and 
a flask of lualvoisie. At some distance 
from this party sat Blount, together with 
lys faithful attendant Druid, who, with 
Ins enormous paws ]dacod upon his mas- • 
ter’s knees, au^ Ins nose familiarly 
thrust upon the board, received no small 
portion of the huge chine of bee^‘ des¬ 
tined for the^l^nglisliman’s repast. ISext 
to Blount ajipearcd Ggilvy, and nexttS* 
the Scot, but as tV removed from his 
propin((uity as the limits of the bench 
would permit, sat a youth whose features 
were concealed by a broad 

hat, and who seemed, froifMlis general 
restlessness aiyl impatience of manner, to 
he ill at ease in the societ y in which act^i- 
dent, rather than his own free choice, 
must have tlflovvn him. 

** Wo shall pass over the remainder of 
the co^ipaiiy, and come at once to a man- 
at-arms of very prepossessing exterior, 
who had established himself in close 
juxta-positiou with our buxom hostess, 
w'ith w'hom he seemed to he upon terms 
of feufliciently good understanding. There ^ 
was nothing very remarkable in tho cos¬ 
tume of tjjis hero. He had a stout buff 
jerkin, a coarse brown serge cloak, a 
pointed felt liat with a single green fea¬ 
ther, u long estoc by his side, and great 
spurs in hi^ yellow boots. But there 
w^s an ease and grace in hia deportment, 
a Tire i!i bis eve, and a tone in his voice 
that seemed scarcely to belong to the mere 
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CQinmbn soldier^ whose garb - be wore. 
His limbs were well-proportioned—bis 
figure was tall and manlr—bis complex¬ 
ion^ ruddy and sunburnt-—his bearing 
easy and unrestrained, and his look 
that of one more accustomed to contend 
than to serve. He hud immense mous¬ 
taches—a pointed beard—a large nose 
slightly booked, and eyes of a very amo¬ 
rous expression ; and, taken altogether, 
he hud the air of a person born^for con- 
<}uest, whether of the fair sex or of }^ing- 
doms. lli^jkvay of making love was of 
that hearty, straightforward kind which 
seems to carry all before it. Assured of 
success'^ be was, as » matter of course, 
HBsuredl^' successful. Dame Fredegonde 
found him perfectly irresistible. Her lust 


love^. the strapping St|£isB<aergeant, who 
saw himtfdlf tb^s sufiUenly supplanted, 
was half ^nntic with jealousy, and twist¬ 
ing his fingers in the long black beard that 
descended to bis belt, appeared to medi¬ 
tate with his fulcbioq the destruction of 
his fortunate rival.” 

Tills, we need hardly say, is Henri 
of Navarre, who enters heartily into 
the spirit of the scene; and, in com¬ 
pliance with Vhe request of the scho¬ 
lars, his masquerading majesty sings 
the following song, to their infinite 
gratification, and to the equally great 
horror of the two personages who make 
then' appearance at its close:— 


* “ THE CHRONICLE Of OAnCANTUA, 

shotting how he took away the Great Bells of Notre Dame. 

Grand^^V*^^®^ ^ toper boon, as Rnbolais will tell jm, 

AVho, once ifp3fn a time, got drunk with his old wife Gargamelly : 

|.llight royally the bout began (no queen was more punctilious 
Than Gargamelle) on chitterlings, botargos, godebillios !♦ 

Sing, Caitmari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo ? 

Ibey licked their lips, they cut their quips — a flask then each selected ; 
And with good Greek, as satin sleek, their gullets they'humected. 

Rung stave and jest, the flask they pressed—but ere away the w'ine w’ent. 
Occurred most unexpectedly Queen Gargainelle’s confinement! 

Sing, Carinvari, cnrimura ! golynoly, golynolo ! 

No sooner was Gargantua born, than from his infant throttle, 

Arose a most melodious cry to his nurse to bring the bottle ! 
kVhereat Grandgousier much rejoiced — as it seemed, unto his thinking, 

A certain sign of a Immour fine for most immoderate drinking ! 

Sing, Carimsri, carimara ! golynoly, golynolo ! 

f 

Gargantua shot up, like a tower some city looking over I 

His full-moon visage in the clouds, leagues ofl‘, ye might discover I 

His gracious person he arrayed—I do not mean to laugh at ye — 

With a suit of clothes, and great trunk hose, of a fbousand ells of tafl’aty * 

* Sing, Carimari, carimara 1 golynoly, golynolo! 

Around his waist Gargantua braced a belt of silk bespangled ; 

And frolfrars'^hat, as a platter flat, a long blue feather dangled; 

Anti uown bis bip, like the mast of ship, a rapier huge descended, 

With a dagger keeA, stuck bis sash betweeij, all for ornament intended ! 

Sing, Carimari, carimara ! golynoly, golynolo ! 

So learned did GargiKatua grow, that he talked like one whose turn is 
For logic, with a sophister, bight Tubal Ilolofernes. 

In Latin, too, he lessons took from a tutor old and seedy, 

Who taught the ‘ Quid E&t' and the ‘ Pors*—one Jobelin de Brid6 ! 

^ Sing, Carimari, carimara ! golynoly, golynolo ! 

A monstrous mare Gargantua rode—a black Numidian courser— 

A beast so droll, of filly or foal, was never seen before, sir ! 

Great elephants looked small as ants by ||!er side — her hoofs were cloven — 
Her tail was like the spire at Langes—bw mane like goat-beards woven ! 

‘Sing, Carimari, carimara ! golynoly, golynolo ! 

Upon this mare Gargantua rode until he came to Paris, 

Which from Utopia’s capital, as we all know, rather far is : 


• “ Oaudebillaux sont grassea.trip}jes de coiiaux. Coiraux sont breufz engressez 
a la cricbe, et pres guimaulx. Pr6& guimaulx sont qui portent herbe deux levs Fau.” 
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The thunde(in^ bells of Notre Dame he took from out the steeple \ 

And he huiig/t))em«round|his great m»re> neck in the sight of all the people ! *. 

ang, Carimari, cariraara! goijnolj, gol^'uolo! 

NoWfWhat Gargantua did beside, I shall pass by without notice, 

As well as the absurd harangue of tliat wiseacre Janotus ; 

But the legend tells that the thundering beMs Bragmardo brought away, sir, 
And that in the towers of Notre Dame they are swinging to this day, sir ! 

Sing, Cariinari, carimara ! golynoly, goljimlo ! 

Now the greiFt deeds of Gnrgnnlua—how his father’s foes he followed — 
ilow ]nlgrims six, with their staves and scripSjfn a lettuce leaf he swallowed — 
How he got blind drtink with a worthy moSik, Friar Johnny of the Funnels— 
And made huge cheer, till the wine and beer flew about his camp i#runnel8 — 

Sing, Carimari, carimara ! golynoly, golynolo ! 

How he took to wife, to cheer his life, fat Biidebec the moper, 

And by her begat a lust}^ brat, Pantagruel the toper— 

And did other things, as the stftry sings, too long to And a place here,— 

Are they not wr^t, wdtl) matchless wit, by Alcofribas Nasjpr?* 

Sing, Carimari, carimara ! golynoly, golynolo !’* 


Tlie king determines on breaking a 
lance with Cnchlon, la spite of the re¬ 
monstrances ofRosniaiul the Preacher. 
'V Inle he is on Ids way, a conveisalion 
occurs between Catherine de Medicis 
and Criciiton, in the pavilion of the 
latter. Her Majesty comes to solicit 
his co-operation in her plot against 
Henri III., and holds out the tempting 
hire of the baton of a marshal of Trance, 
and the far higher prize, of the Process 
of Condo’s hand. . The service winch 
Catherine chums as an equivalent is the 
murder of her son Henri, and tlie ele¬ 
vation of his younger brotlier to the 
throne. To this proposal Crichton re¬ 
plies :— 

•* ‘ Tliink vou I am an assassin, ina- 
dame, that you propose to me a deed 
Iroiii w'liich even the rutliRss bravo of 
your native Italy would slirink aghast.’ 

“ * If we propose a de^d dark and 
toniblo, we otter a proportionate reward,’ 
returned Catberiiie. ‘ Stay !’ continued 
she, drawing from her esca^oPe a small 
roll of parcliinoMt, to which a broa^ seal 
was appended,—* here is your appoint¬ 
ment.’ 

“ ‘ It bears date to-morrow'.’ 

* It will be ratified to night, mon- 
seigneur,’ rejoined the queen, placing 
the document upon a table which stood 
beside them. * Behold the royal signet. 
—behold your title as marshal of France ! 
Your answer?’ 

“ ‘ Is tliis,’replied Crichton, suddenly 
drawing bis poniard, and striking 
through the parchment in the exact spot 
where bis name appeared, all trace of 
whicli it efl'octuully obliterated.” 

^Tiiere appears but little chance of 

“ The anagram of 


effecting an arrangement here. But 
Catlierine clings —" She 

says to liie conscie-ff?o^ Scot:— 

“ ' One w’ord more ere we part^ In 
IJenri you have a rival; he loves the 
Princess Esclairmonde.’ 

“ * I know it, madame—’ 

‘* * To night she is his, or yours—.* 

“ ‘ His she siiall never be,’ 

“ * Then you consent—* 

« “At this moment the loud blast of a 
bugle was heard sounding from the fur¬ 
ther end of the tilt-yaid, 

“ * A knightly challenge!* exclaimed 
Crii liton, listening for a repetition of the 
nStes. 

“ ‘ That challenge is from Henri of 
Navarre,’ rejoinetf Catherine. 

“ ‘ Hema of Navarre!’ repeated Crich¬ 
ton, in astonhshment; * he, then, Is the 
leader ivhom fate hath delivered iuU| 
your hands.’ ^ 

“ * He is’ leplied Catherine ; * but we 
waste ♦ime—your answer ?* 

“ ‘"Shull be the jousts.* " 

Cncliton hurries to the lists, having 
first proinised*to guard the queen’s ac- 
cvel till the lime of their appointed 
meeting, • 

We have not room for further ex¬ 
tract,jior can we unravel llie events 
with which the third volume is crowd¬ 
ed, having already run to greater 
length than we were aware of. Tliose, 
therefore, who wish to follow the “ Ad¬ 
mirable Cncliton” through his remain¬ 
ing feats of love and chivalry, till lus 
final illuSftration of the profound doc¬ 
trine preached by Mr. Tbotnas Moore, 

“ All that’s blight must fade, 

The brijflitest still the fleetest,”— 

Fran^:t)i" Rabelais.” 
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those who wish for information on 
these points, we must refer to the 
volumes themselves. We cannot incur 
the risk of a prosecution for piracy by 
printing the work entire. The samples 
we have given w'ill suffice to shew the 
quality. 

There are many lyrics scattered 
through the volume, all sustaining the 
author's acknowledged reputation as a 
song-writer. In tlie work ifefore us 
there are ^none of those mystid lays 


which puzzled the uninitiated in KooA:- 
rvood muvh as they delighted tlie 
knowing ones. In CWcAfnw the songs 
are all intelligible to “ chiefs and la¬ 
dies bright;” and should the dra- 
matisers-general of the Adelphi bring 
the court of Henri on the stage, as re¬ 
presented in Crichton, wc expect to 
have those songs set to exquisite 
music.” We here extract one or two 
of the piece^, beginning with one in¬ 
teresting to all mankind. 


The Thii'tif Requisites, 


“ Thirty points of perfection eoch judge understands, 

Tlie standard of feminine beauty domauds, 

I’lu'ce white : — and, without turtlii^r prelude, we know 
That the skin, hands, and toetli, should he pearly snov\'. 
'riivee black: — and our standard departure forbids 
From dark eyes, darksome tresses, and darkly-fringed lids. 
'I'hree red • —and tlie lover of comeliness seeks 

hue of the rose in the lips, nails, and choeks. 

'J’hree : — and of tins you, no doubt, are aw’are ? 
T-ong the body should be, long the Iiands, long the hair. 
Three short: — and herein nicest beauty appears — 
feet short ns a fairy’s, short teeth, and short cars. 

Three large : — and rcmombcT, this rule, as to size, 
Kmbraces the shoulders, the forehead, the eyes. 

'Three narrow':—a maxim to every man’s taste — 
Circumference small in mouth, ancle, and w'aist. 

I'hree round : •— and in this I see infinite charms — 
I^ounded fulness apparent in Ibg, hip, and arms. 

'Three fine : — and can aught the enchantment eclipse, 

Of fine tapering fingeis, fine tresses, fine lips 1 
I’hree small: —and my thirty osseiitiaI.s are told— 

Small head, nose, and bosom comjiact in its mould. 

Now, the dume who comprises attractions like those, 

Will need not the cestus of \ enus to please : 

AVhile ho who has met w’ith an union so rare. 

Has had better luck tiian has fallen to my share.” 


^ ** Anacreontic, 

, . I- 

When Bacchus’ gift assails mj brain. 
Care flies, and all her gloomy train ; 

Mv pulses tlirc^y^wy youth return^, 
With its 6^ ."Art my bosom burns; 
Before ray kindling visioi^rise 
Atdiousand glorious fantasies! 

Sudden my em)>ty coffers swell 
With riches inconsumable 
And mightier treasures 'round me spring 
Than Croesus ow'ned, or Phrygia's^king. 

IT. 

Naught seek I in that frenzied hour, 
Save love’s intoxicating power; 


An arm to ^ ide me in the dance. 

An eye to thrill mo with its glance, 

A lij) impassioned w’ords to breathe, 

A hand my lomjilos to enwn'alhe ; 

Rank, honour, wealth, and w’orldlv weal, 
Scornful, I crush beneath my heel. 

III. 


Then fdl the chalice till it shine 
Bright as n gem incarnadine ! 

Fill I—till its fumes have freed me wholly 
From the black phantom, Melancholy ! 
Better inebriate ’tis to lie, 

And dying live, than living die !” 


“ Yusef and Zorayda, 

Through the Vega of Granada, where the silver Barro glides — 

From his tower within the Alpuxar —swift—swift Prince Yusef rides 
To her who holds liis heart in thrall — a captive Christian maid — 

On wings of fear and doubt he flies, of sore mischance afraid. 

For, ah ! full well doth Yusef know with wdiat relentless ire 
His love for one ct£ndverse faith is noted by liis sire : 

‘ Zorayda mine !’ he criej aloid — on —on his courser strains — 

' Zorayda mine! —thine Yusef comes!’— the Alhambra w^alla he gains. 
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Througl^tLe marble Court of Lions — to the stately Tocador — 

To Lindnraxa’s4)owe|he goes — the queen he stands before ; 

Jler maidens round iJs mother group—but not a word she speaks. 

In vain amid that lovely throng one lovelier form he seeks ; 

In vain he tries mid orient eyes orbs darker far to meet; 

No form %o light, no eyes so bright, as hers his vision greet. 

* Zorayda mine — Zorayda mine ! —ub, whither art thou fled V 
A low, low wail returns his cry- a wail as for the dead. 

No answer made his mother, but her band gave to her son — 

To the garden of the Generalif together are they gone; 

Where gushing fountains cool the air — wflere scents the citron pale, 
Where nightingales in concert fond reirlarse their love-lorn tale. 

Where roses link’d with myrtles make green woof against thefflcy, 

Half hidden by their verdant screen a sepulchre doth lie : 

‘ Zorayda mine —Zorayda mine! — ah, wherefore art thou flown 
To gather flowers in Yemen’s bowers, while 1 am left alone T 

Upon the ground kneels Yifsef —his heart is like to break ; 

In vain the o^een would comfort him — no comfort will lie take. 

His blinded gaze he turns upon that sculptured marble fair. 

Embossed writh gems, and glistening writh coloured pebbles rare ; 

Hed stones of Ind —black, vermeil, green, their mingled liues coml^ne, 
With jacinth, sapphire, amethyst, and diamond of 

* Zorayda mine—Zorayda mine 1’—thus ran sad Y usef’s cry ; 

‘ Zorayda mine, within this tomb, ali, sw'eet one! dost thou he V 

Upon that costly sepulchre two radiant forms are seen, 
in sparkling alabaster carved, Ijito crystal in its sheen : 

'i'he one as Yusef fashioned, a golden crescent bears; 

’I’he other, as Zorayda wrought, a silver crosslet wears. 

And ever as soft Zephyr sighs, the pair his breath obey, 

And meet vrithin each other’s aqns, like infants in their play, 

* Zorayda fair—Zorayda fair!’—thus golden letters tell — 

* A Christian maid lies buried here — by Moslem loved too well 

Three times those golden letters with grief sad Yusef reads— 

I’o tears and frantic agony a fearfuLculm succeeds : 

‘ Ah, wo is me ! Zorayda mine —an, would the self-same blow, 

'i’hat laid thee ’neath this mocking tomb, had laid tky lover low ' 

I’wo faithful hearts, like ours, in vain stern death may strive to sever — 
A moment more, the pang is o’er—the grave unites us ever ! , 

Zorayda mine — Zorayda mine !—this dagger ^ts me free ! 

Zorayda mine—Bok down — look down —thus — thus I come to thee !’ 

• 

‘ Hold ! Yusef, hold I’ a voice exclaims—* thy loved Zorayda lives ! 
Thy constancy is*well approved — thy she his son forgives. 

Thine ardent passion doubting long, thy truth I thus'u* "‘.♦ried : 

Behold her whoi^^hy faith liiith won — receive her as thy 
In Yusef’s arms™to Vhsef’s he trt Zorayda close’is press’d — 

Half stifled by a flood of joy, those words escape his breast: ^ 

‘ Zorayda mine — Zorayda mine ! — ah, doubly dear thou art! 
Uninterrupted bless be ours, whom death ha^ail’d to part ” 


We liave been informed that, since 
our review has been in type, some 
uheration has been made in the preface. 
This, if It be so, matters nothing. 


Evejy thing we said was conscientioi 
and, as we believe, just,—a style 
writing n»t to be altered without better 
cause than any which now occurs to us. 
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ElMSTLES TO THE LITEflATifi 
• No. IX. 

JOANNA BATTLIE TO THE EDITOR OF FRASEH’s MAGAZINE. 

Sin,—Had my new dramas, which have been noticed in such an indulgent 
and friendly manner in your Magazine for the month of February, gone to a 
>econd edition, ii was my intention to have prefixed to the tragedy of Romiero 
the following observations, in fhe form of an advertisement. But as I may pro¬ 
bably deem it inexpedient to publish another edition/.and more desirable to let 
the work rauain for a time out of print entirely, I take the liberty to request a 
place for them in the next Number of your valuable publication. I shall by 
this means ensure a more extensive and earlier attention to the subject; and, 
l^v granung it, you will greatly oblige, 

Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

' ‘ '' J. Bailtie. 


• ON THE CIIAIlACTEll OF ROMIERO. 

\A‘hen any rea^i>;ble and specific fault is found with a work, and by a very 
li u iidl'y and able critic, it behoves the author to consider well how far it may 
really deserve the censure laid upon it, and also how far it may be vindicated 
Irom that censure. The Qtnirterl^ Review for January last, so discriminating in 
tlie obseiviilions, and liberal in the praises bestowed upon the new dramas, &c. 
s.i\s, regarding the first play, Ro7niero, 

“ '1‘lie passion of joaloiisy may co exist with the noblest qualities of our nature ; 
hut a Jealous disposiliou — and such seems that of Homieio — is something mean 
and degrading : it is ulmust impossible to make it assume that dignity which is 
necessary to gieat tragic interest. 

I am not presumptuous enough to suppose that I can altogether vindicate 
^Romiero; but, in simply laying befbre the reader my own intentions in do!'- 
iieating tins character, something very near a vindication may, perhaps, be found. 

I have endeavoured to represent him as a man fastidiously delicate in every tiung 
connected with the aftections of the heart. Tiiis is shewn by his former con¬ 
cealed attachment to a lady, winch \^as only discovered after her deatli — by iiis 
'being so distressed at the nlea of Zorada’s love having passed from him to another, 
that he at first thiiikVi the further personal criminality scarcely worth coiisideiing 
— by his not enduring, when that criminality is, froigi circumstances, made to 
appear probabl^oyresumptive, even in his aggravated agony, to have her name 
coupled gross epithel. Tliis, it appears to me, is a jeglousy dealing 

particularly with tlie aflections of the heart, net beiTTg afraid or suspicions of 
more ignoble wrongs ; and therefore a jealousy which (as its frailty, indeed) 
might belong to a noble nature. Does not a lover, whether man or woman, 
feei pleased with tokens of i'mIs refined jealousy in the object beloved, and receive 
it as a proof of the value set upon the hidden ireusure of the heart? Tlie idea 
of Its arising from an over anxiety to retain unimpaired and exclusively what is 
held so precious, does not detrude the character of the lover, though it may give' 
cause to fear much for his (future happiness. The tragedy of Othello is a work 
of so much genius and inteiest, that it seems to be established as a pattern for 
the passion of jealousy to all succeeding writers, without considering what was 
:he real design of our immortal bard when he wrote the play, lie had no design, 

I truly believe, but to represent to his audience the story of the Moor of Venice, 
instigated to murder his wife by the falsehoods of a diabolical villain: and, as it 
appears to me, revenge against her for the grossest infidelity is more manifested' 
through the whole of the piece than what is termed jealousy. Shakespeare docs 
all that he, probably, intenjjcd to do with exquisite understanding of nature, and 
with unrivaiied beauty and force ofipxpreshion; but had no idea that he was 
thereby to fascinate men’s minds'^ so much as to bind lliem over to follow bis 
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steps for ever (Ai the subject connected witli the story of his play. lie goa(|,ed 
his hero to tlie fatal caftistro^ie by the machinations of a villain, whose falsehoods 
he never, or but very slightf, at any time,distrusts; and, with such strong faith 
in lago, he does conceive that his wife has been grossly false, and, in his Age, 
calls her by the vile name he believes her to deserve. But must every man, 
to be entitled to our sympathy when jealous, have his jealousy fastened upon him 
from without, by the evil agency of another? I thought not; and was not aware 
that, in representing this passion as suspicious and watchful ovel small indica¬ 
tions of cliangethe affections of a beloved object, I should make it unworthy 
of human sympathy. • ^ 

llomievo is hkewise^charged with taking one cause of suspicion, as soon 
as another has been proved to be iinfounded; which has been ^nsidered as 
breaking the unity of action, as well as testifying too strongly the natively suspi¬ 
cious character of the man. The circumstance of Zorada’s unhappy fatlier and 
liomievo’s oath I considered as the continuous story of tlie piece; #ie love- 
inatteis of Don Maurice and Beatrice only as auxiliaries to it. And when flie 
causes of Zorada’s altered behaviotir to him can no longer be accounted for by a 
supposed love for^Iaurice, and new ciicumslances arisife, fitted naturally to 
create suspicion, and to bring the former unaccountable ones fresh to his mind, 
the story, as 1 apprehended the mutter, proceeds without being broken. We 
sympathise witli sus|)icion, as with all other emotions, accor^i 3 ;to its object. 
To sus[)ect ihdt anotlier would circumvent, or endeavour jfSeprive you of your 
gold or worldly wealth, would not readily come into a noble mind; bti a fear 
h^sl the afieclions of the heart may be estranged from us, and a suspicious watch¬ 
fulness for indications of this misfortune, may be weak, indeed, but cannot be 
called mean. We sympathise with the anger of Achilles for the loss of his 
heantiful captive; but had a herd of beeves been taken from him with equal 
injustice, we sliould be less susceptible on his befcilf. 

In the usual courtesy of writing, I ought to say that I produce this attempted 
vindication of Ttomiero with diffidence*: but I do not; contrariwise, I do it with 
considerable confidence It is, however, a confidence that is more than equalled 
by that winch I fed in the natural disposition of my friendly critic. lie will not, 

1 am certain, (oiuinue to tlunk me in the wrong, for want of a good hearty incli- 
uatfon to think ine in the right: and I tru^t that many of my readers will receive 
dus attompu i dt cfM.e of the character with similar candour and indulgence. • 
l!av\jht: i ' 7, • 
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DSCFMBEa SOKNBT&. 

Some say that ever *gaiTist that season comes 
\\ hereon our Saviour*s birth 13 celebrate, 

1 he bird of davs ning smgeth all night long » 

And then they say no bpint dare stir abroad. 

1 he nights are v^holesome , then no planets stnlce, 

^o iairy takes, no witch hath power to charm. 

So halloTi ed and so gracious is ^ time. <■ 

MAUCkLLlS APUD IIaMIETU^ 


T * 

Such is the opinion of the Dane> Marcellus, 

Watching on guard in front of Elsinoie 
Ghost, fdiiy, witcli of legendary loie, 

I nevei yet have seen. But with good fellows 
Oft have T raised that spit it whose presence mellows, 
And fnghtens not, the blades who all night l6*ig 
Wait till the bird of dawning sings the song 
That tells “ Bright Phoebus comes, and daylight yellows 
he (as Henry tlie Fighth on sounding l)re 
( outts^dled from long experience, wise and nght) 
V\ho with his neighboui s wife had passed the mglit 
\\ ould find It rather prudent to retire, 

Because the hunt was up, and hound and hum 
With jocund clamoui waked St Stephen's morn 


II 

And merry Chiistmas soon comes round again 

What have wt done since Christmas list * God knows * 
So does the Devil,—for the world still goes 
Rolling about in the old-fashioned strain 
But, Palmeislon, what next' Ihe Queen of Spam 
’iou've dished, and Moil} Portugal is done — 

Thanks to your lordship Nesselrode makes fun 
Of your bi ght misMves urged by Durham's brain 
Belgium IS still unsettled King Philippe 
Tumbles his tongue demurely in his jivv, 

And Autun’s good ex-bishop says “ Cat^r^iw, 

Oft have 1 witnessed , but such silly sheep 
As Cupid never ” Meanwhile, wrlcomt back, 

In tuikey-time, from Ham, Prince Polignat,’ 




Coiejit-^Gaideu 

ri forget the day of the month, but it must he confing on foi December ] 

M OT) 




ANNOTITIONFS 


Epigraplie, 1. 2, celebrate'] ^ulgo, cele- 
brated. ( omg. meo pericuio metri ckusa. 
Forma participialis satis nota. 1 x no¬ 
tubs MSS pciifsine—C T. P. 

L. 6. No /any tokos, no uitch hath 
power to hai7n Lege, No baihjff^ 
’^kes, no W) it hath power to harm Satis 
poetts notum quod bene notum in 

loco vulgo dicto ** quod.'* Maxidata, 
Anglice, “ writs" curreie (ut aiunt) 
baud posse die Nativitatis. Ad hoc 
Sbakspennus, in piocuratons ofiicina 
altus, plamssime alludxt. in loco 

commeiitatorum coccitas. Ex M^S^Par- 
riams««->S. P. 


L 0. Canitunculee piim<r, as Henrif 
the J ighth, ] allusio ad cantilennm 
regts llennci octavi heatissimse memorise, 
quae incipit 

11)0 hunt IS up, the hunt is up,~ 

It soon will be the day , 

And he who’s m bed with another man’s 
wife, 

It 18 time ho were away. 

Prohatum est. Ditum ocdibus Crock- 
fordiunis, auctoribus quamplurimis. 

A .U’O. 
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